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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


This  publication  will  not,  I  hope,  lie  deemed  superfluous.  Its 
contents  have,  in  great  part,  lieen  collected  and  ti'anslated  iii 
!■  ranee  and  Italy;  in  Germany  many  of  the  Discussions  have 
been  separately  translated ;  and  their  general  collection  has  once 
and  again  been  recommended  in  the  leading  critical  journals  of 
America,  In  this  country  also  a  considerable  number  are  com- 
prised in  the  "  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  by  Mr. 
Crosse.  M.  Pcisss,  the  learned  French  translator,  has  added  tv 
the  articles,  published  by  hira  under  the  name  of  "  Fragment 
de  Philosophie,"  sundry  important  contributions  of  his  own; — an 
Introduction,  an  Appendix,  and  Notes.  Of  the  last  especially  I 
have  frequently  availed  myself. 

In  reprinting  these  criticisms,  I  have  made  a  few  unimportant 
corrections ;  and  some  not  unimportant  additions — in  length  at 
least,  for  the  new  extends  to  above  a  half  of  the  old.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  not  aveise  fiom  evincing,  by  the  way,  the 
punctual  accuiacy  of  certain  statements,  advanced  in  these  crit- 
icisms,  which  had  been  vaiiously  and  sometimes  even  vehemently 
a&saiied  In  one  instance,  the  counter  ciiticism  was  indeed  !(f 
such  a  charaotei,  and  came  fiom  such  a  quaiter,  that  X  could  not. 
m  piopiiety  let  it  pa'^s  witliout  a  lull  and  foimal  lefutation. 

In  prepaimg  an  Appendix,  supplementaiy  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  English  Umversitie«,  I  mbeniibly  involved 
myself  m  a  complication  of  details,  which,  aftei  a  fruitless  and 
wholly  unexpected  evpenditurc  of  time,  I  found  that  leisure,  od' 
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strength,  and  patience  all  failed  mo  either  to  disentangle  or  to 
(!omplete ;  I  was,  therefore,  in  the  end  constrained  to  limit  the 
oonsideration  not  only  to  Oxford  exclnaively,  hnt  exclusively  to 
the  education  afforded  in  its  fundamental  faculty,  that  of  Arts. 
And  in  reference  even  to  this,  had  I  anticipated  the  amount  of 
tedious  toil  which  the  mere  collecting  and  verifying  of  the  facts 
would  cost,  I  might  have  heen  disposed  to  avoid  what,  though  to 
ine  a  real  lahor,  is  so  disproportioned  to  any  apparent  result. 

Apart  from  the  Appendices,  the  new  matter,  whether  of  text 
or  notes,  except  where  disfciuetion  was  needlesa,  is  inclosed  within 
square  brackets. 


»  Tlio  Addenda  and  Conigenda  at  Ihe  end  of  the  Englisli  edition  a 
rican  republication ,  insorlcd  in  tlieir  proper  places  in  the  text. 
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The  remarkalile  passage,  in  which  Pascal  exhibits,  in  contmat,  the 
greatness  and  the  littleness  of  man,  has  received  a  striking  Ulustration  in 
the  history  of  speonlative  philosophy.  For,  while  it  embraces  some  of 
the  richest  and  profoundest  truth  ever  given  to  the  world,  it  abounds  ia 
the  strangest  absurdities.  What  Varro  says  upon  this  point  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  in  hta  day  :  mhU  tarn,  absurde  diet  potest  quod  mm  dicO' 
tur  ah  aiiquis  philosophonim.  And  yet  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
history  adorn  its  annals — Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Anselra, 
Aquinas,  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  Edwards,  Kaiit,  Vico, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Reid,  and  though  last,  not  least,  Hamilton,  nniveraally 
acknowledged  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  as  "  the  first  philosophical 
critic  of  the  age."  ^ 

Philosophy,  too,  has  often  mingled  with  the  highest  forms  of  literature 
— nay,  more — has  penetrated  into  the  life  of  whole  nations,  exalting, 
strengthening,  and  refining  their  character,  by  means  of  those  august  and 
beautiful  thoughts — 

"Which  wander  through  eternity. 

As  an  intellectual  gymnasium  it  has  proved  of  irmnense  service  to  innu- 

'  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  is  Profeesor  of  I/Ogic  and  Motaphjeics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  is  descended  from  a  noble  Scottish  family,  ono  of  whom, 
it  ia  said  by  Do  Qaincey,  drew  sword  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Drumclog.  He  was 
admired,  even  wben  a.  yaoag  man,  for  his  extraordinary  literary  att^nments.  His 
friends  called  him  the  Walking  Encyclopedia.  De  Quinoey,  a  competent  judge,  pro- 
nonnces  ttiis  impression  correct,  and  says,  that  not  in  the  region  of  metaphysics  alone, 
but  in  iilmost  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  he  was,  even  then,  thoroughly  read. 
His  manners  aie  simple  exiA  dignified  ;  his  whole  character  tliat  of  a  great  and  a  good 
man.  Though  rejecting  ontelogical  apeculation  in  the  domain  both  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  he  cheriehea  evidently  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  great  truths  not  only 
of"  natural  reli^on,"but  of  Christianity.  He  possesses  a  thorough  contempt  in  the 
irreligious  pantheism  of  the  German  philosophy,  and  especially  for  the  mythic  theory 
of  Strauss  and  Bauer,  Ko  one,  however,  can  become  familiar  with  hb  writings  with- 
out being  impressed  with  his  extraordinary  candor,  as  well  as  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  entire  field  of  philosophical  speculation.  His  candor  is  not  simply  a  moral  qual- 
ity, but  the  natural  accompaniment  of  knowledge  and  power. 
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merablo  minds,  in  the  way  of  (liscipline.^  It  is  well  kiiown,  also,  that  it 
hes  at  the  basis  of  all  theological  science  worthy  of  the  name,  giving 
stveBgth  and  massive  grandeur  to  the  systems  of  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
Anselm,  and  Oalvin.  Sometimes  perverting  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
faith,  it  has  often  come  to  its  rescue,  and  beaten  back  the  hosts  of  infi- 
dehty  and  error.  If  through  philosophy  the  Germans  have  been  se- 
duced &om  evangelical  truth,  by  philosophy  they  axe  returning  to  it.* 
Thought  encounters  thought,  speculation  wages  war  with  speculation, 
till  at  last  truth  emerges  from  the  strife,  vigorous  and  triumphant. 
Error,  indeed,  is  often  long-lived,  but  it  is  not  immortal.  It  may  re-ap- 
pear  in  difierent  ages,  but  it  must  die  out  at  last.  On  the  other  hand, 
truth,  which  has  its  essence  in  the  Divine  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  ooiirse 
and  constitution  of  nature,  ia  imperishable. 

"  The  eternal  years  of  God  are  here." 
On  which  ground  we  vindicate  the  amplest  and  freest  discussion  in  the 
domain  hotb  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  aberrations  of  speculative  in- 
c[uiry,  thus  far,  form  the  lai^er  portion  of  its  history.  Sir  "William  Ham- 
ilton, with  all  his  enthusiasm  for  philosophical  research,  is  compelled  to 
say,  "  that  the  past  history  of  philosophy  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
only  a  history  of  variation  and  error."  ^ 

For  this  there  must  exist  some  great  underlying  cause.  Is  it  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  investigation,  or  in  both  ? 
We  should  reply,  in  both ;  for  the  subject  is  one  of  extreme  tenuity  and 
difficulty,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  investigated  exceedingly 
variant  and  empirical.  It  embraces,  in  its  higher  relations,  a  vast  and 
all  but  illimitable  range  of  inquiry,  although,  at  first  sight,  it  may  seem  to 
lie  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  on  the  very  surface  of  the  soul.  But 
it  calls  up  at  the  outset  the  great  questions  pertaining  to  the  foundations 
of  our  knowledge,  with  the  possibility  of  scientific,  or  what  some  call,  ab- 
solute truth,  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  the  reality  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  object,  the  world  without  and  the  woild  within  ; 
and  at  a  higher  point  of  inquiry,  the  relations  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
the  mind  of  man  to  the  mind  of  G-od. 


'  For  proof  of  this  see  the  papers  in  this  volume  oi 
of  Mathematics,  &e,,  most  of  which,  though  writtao 
mneh  interesting  information  on  this  and  Mndred  topics. 

'  The  philosophy  of  Jacobi,  eminently  apiritaal  am!  favorable  ta  Christianity,  has 
eiertad  great  infiuancB  in  the  restoration  of  the  German  mind  to  better  views.  The 
movement  connnonced  by  Schleiermacher,  whose  last  words  were,  "In  this  faith  I 
die,"  has  heen  advanced  by  the  labors  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  Nitzsch,  Miiller,  and  oth- 
ers. The  theory  of  Stranss,  based  upon  ihe  Hegelian  philosophy,  is  even  now  effete 
in  Germany.  The  French  philosophy,  at  one  time  sunk  in  sensualism,  has  been 
eraancipatcd  by  the  labors  of  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  Damiron,  and  others.  In  this  respect 
1  great  and  happy  ehange  has  been  eiTeeted. 

'  Reid's  Collected  Works,  vol.  i  Note  A.  p.  747. 
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The  main  source  of  aberration  would  thus  seem  to  lie  in.  the  finite  or 
conditioned  nature  of  man  himself,  Ms  necessary  imperfection  f  k  wl 
edge  ai)d  experience,  and  tlie  extreme  difficulty  which  he  finds  n  ah  tia  t 
ing  himself  from  himself,  or  from  the  world  of  material  and  e  h  ng 
forms.  In  philosophy  he  is  fii^t  to  make  himself  the  object  f  ntem 
plation,  and  so  realize  within  his  own  sphere  the  two  poles  of  bj  t  aud 
object,  and  thus  analyze  and  disintegrate  from  himself  all  the  elementfc  of 
his  inaer  life.  Here,  even  when  possessed  of  extraordinary  penetration, 
patience,  aad  analytic  power,  with  a  legitimate  method  of  inquiry,  he  ia 
almost  sure  to  lose  hia  way,  or  become  bewildered  by  the  singularly  deli- 
cate, complicated,  and  ever-cbanging  trains  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is 
like  trying  to  catch  the  changeable  Proteus  on  the  sea-shore,  and  extort 
from  him  the  secrets  of  truth.  Composed  of  diverse  elements,  a  body  and 
a  soul,  and  thus  linked  mysteriously  to  two  separate  yet  corresponding 
worlds,  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind,  lying,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  infinite,  with  no  capacity,  except  in  the  way  of  contra- 
diction, to  form  a  conception  of  absolutely  limited  or  uulimited  time,  float- 
ing like  a  star  in  the  immensity  of  space,  between  the  transient  and  the 
eternal,  the  inquirer  can  scarcely  tell  how  much  he  owes  to  the  one,  and 
how  much  to  the  other.  He  finds  it  difiioult,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  inquiries,  to  aanertain  how  much  he  can  know  of  either  ;  nay,  he 
perhaps  finds  it  impossible  to  ascertain  wbetter  he  can  know  any  thing 
in  a  scientific  or  fundamental  way.  The  world  of  phenomena  lies  before 
him  obvious  enough,  and  these,  in  their  wide  and  beautiful  classifications, 
ate  ranged  as  formal  systems,  which  men  call  scientific  ;  but  he  wants  to 
get  beyond  them  into  the  real  and  immutable  cause  or  causes  of  thmgs. 
Especially  he  longs  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  hia  own  soul,  and 
ascertain  tke  real  nature,  origin,  and  authority  of  human  thought.  Con- 
sciousness seems  to  be  hia  only  sphere  of  knowledge  in  this  matter,  and 
there  he  finds  every  thing  given  apparently  under  a  limit  and  a  relation, 
which  be  longs  constantly  to  transcend,  and  transcending  which,  he  does 
not  know  whether  he  has  found  phantoms  or  realities.  And  even  when 
he  feels  that  he  has  ascertained  some  truths  satisfactorily,  he  must  con- 
clude that  there  is  yet  "  an  infinity  of  knowledge  beyond  hia  reach."  The 
more  he  knows,  as  Socrates,  Pascal,  and  other  great  thinkers  confess,  the 
more  deeply  he  feels  his  ignorance,  not  only  in  reference  to  nature  hut  to 
himaelf."^ 

Here  emerges,  then,  the  great  cause  of  aberration  in  speculative  phi- 
losophy. Its  very  nature  and  limits  have  not  been  adequately  defined. 
From  Thales  to  Kant,  and  from  Kant  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  difierent 
methods  of  inquiry  have  been  followed  ;  so  that  at  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  question  of  method  is  yet  in  discussion,  and  wo  are 

'  Sea  upon  tMe  point  tha  citations  in  the  "  Discussions." — P,  801,  et  aeq. 
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ttot  in  possession,  as  all  the  pliilosophors  acknowledge,  of  a,  complete  sya- 
tom  of  psychology,  to  say  nothing  of  outology,  or  the  philosophy  of  tha 
absolute.^ 

What  can  we  know  ?  Is  consciousness  an  adequate  and  Bupreme  au- 
thority in  all  speculative  science  ?  Are  suhject  and  object,  tlie  Ego  and 
the  Non  Ego  eaeentially  different  ?  If  so,  what  are  their  true  connections  ? 
Does  the  one  mirror  tKe  other  ?  Is  every  thing  known  under  relation  or 
limit ;  and  is  the  cognizable  to  he  determined  hy  this  fact  ?  Are  there 
great  underlying  principles,  or  mental  data,  which  muat  he  received  by 
laith,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  reason  as  tha  faculty  of  intuitions, 
on  their  own  sinople  anthority  ;  and  are  these  the  basis  and  touchstone  of 
all  truth?  Can  the  finite  transcend  itself  by  means  of  reason?  Can  we 
deduce  the  absolute  from  the  relative,  the  substance  from  its  phenomena? 
Or,  if  this  be  impossible,  can  we  discover,  by  an  inward  revelation  {Offenr 
banmg]  or  intuition  {Anschauung'^),  the  ground-elements  of  all  science ; 
and  thiis,  without  deduction,  grasp  the  real,  the  spiritual,  and  eternal  ? 
Or  if  this  be  denied,  roust  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  manifested  and 
phenomenal,  and  acknowledge,  that  the  infinite  and  eternal  Cause  be- 
yond, though  recognized  as  an  ineffable  reality,  must  remain  unknown 
and  incomprehensible  ?  Is  knowledge  thus  presentative  or  representative, 
mediate  or  immediate ;  or  is  it  both  ?  Do  the  reason  and  the  underatand- 
lag  differ,  so  that  the  one  is  occupied  with  infallible  convictions,  the  otbei 
with  mere  framework  and  form  ?  Is  all  reason  based  upon  faiih  (we 
mean  philosophical  not  theological  faith)  or  is  laith  based  upon  reason  ' 
Must  we  know  to  believe  or  believe  to  know'  In  a  woid  What  is  the 
nature,  the  genesis  and  the  limits  of  human  knowledge' 

These  aie  high  and  thnllmg  questions  interesfmg  to  a!)  who  ire  capa 
ble,  even  in  the  shghtest  degree  of  intiospection  and  reflection  and  espe 
cially  to  those  upon  whom  God  has  bestowed  the  gift  of  profound  and 
original  thought  In  all  ages  they  have  engaged  more  or  less  the  atten 
tion  of  those  great  reflcctue  souls  who  have  longed  to  realize  the  ancient 
philosophical  adage  of  yvwft  aeavrov 

'  No  want  is  EO  deeply  felt  by  thinlters  as  a  complete  psychology,  which  must  form 
the  basis  of  all  higher  speculation.  Let  any  one  read  carefully  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
"  Supplementary  Dissertations,"  that  particularly  on  "  Common  Sensa"  (lUid'a  ''.ol- 
lected  Words,  rol.  i.  p.  743),  and  he  will  be  satiefieJ  that  this  subject  has  to  be  in- 
vestigated afresh,  and  reconstructed  upon  a  Him  and  peimansnt  basis.  We  have  in 
Keid.  Stewart,  Cousin,  and  others,  lists  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  human  thought; 
bnt  they  are  all  inadequate,  and  need  revision.  These  works  are  only  partial  prepar- 
ations for  a  true  science  of  mind.  The  labors  of  the  Germans  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  the  absolute.  The  popular  treatises  which  go  under  the  name  of  psychologies, 
are  mere  fragments  or  compilations.  Hickok's  Rational  Psychology  is  too  rational- 
istic  to  be  psychological  at  all.  It  is  based  apon  the  German  notions  of  otitologioid 
or  absolute  science,  and  though  indicating  extensiYO  research  and  considerable  vigor 
of  mind,  fails  to  solve  the  piobiems  suggested  at  tlie  very  outset  of  a  true  psycholo. 
Ijjcal  inquiry. 

^  Doth  of  these  terms  are  used  by  Jacobi. 
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It  miglit  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  detormining 
ihe  character  and  scope  of  his  thouglit,  whicii  seems  to  hover  midway 
between  tie  material  and  the  immaterial,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  that 
the  aberrations  of  speculative  philosopliy  wonld  be  Kkely  to  take  specific 
directions,  as  one  or  other  extreme  should  prevail.  From  its  limitation, 
as  conditioned  by  the  finite  mind,  thowght  would  be  liable,  in  the  sphere 
of  philosophy,  to  fall  into  idealism  on  the  one  hand,  or  materialism  on  the 
other ;  or  if  overleaping  its  apparent  boundaries,  it  would  plunge  now 
into  absolute  pantheism,  and  anon  into  universal  skepticism.  These  are 
the  actual  extremes  between  which  the  pendulum  of  speculative  thought 
has  been  found  to  swing,  apparently  resting  at  intervals  in  the  centre,  and 
then  inclining  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  outermost  limit.  That  phi- 
losophy should  remain  in  either  of  these  extremes  is  impossible,  so  that 
until  it  find  its  true  and  immutable  rest  in  the  realty  of  things,  variation 
will  continue  to  be  its  law. 

But  we  propose  to  verify  these  general  statements  by  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  progress  of  speculative  thought  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times. 
This  will  aid  us  to  appreciate  the  vast  importance  of  a  right  method  of 
philosophizing,  as  it  will  set  before  us  the  present  condition  of  the  science, 
and  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  Sir  "William  Hamilton,  whose  con- 
tributions to  philosophy  and  logic,  though  occasional  and  fragmentary,  are 
of  a  character  so  profound  and  fundamental,  as  to  form  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  mental  science.  No  one  can  be  said  to  be  familiar  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  future  prospects  of  philosophy  who  has  not  mastered 
these  remarkable  oriticisras  and  discussiona.i 

Our  survey,  of  course,  must  be  a  mere  outline,  making  no  pretensions  to 
completeness,  but  touching  simply  such  points  as  may  serve  1»  bring  out, 
iu  more  articulate  form,  the  general  and  somewhat  imperfect  statement 
aheady  made  respecting  the  nature  and  sources  of  philosophical  error, 
failing  as  it  does,  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that  of  what  seems  to  be 
real  and  immutable  truth,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  idealism  and  pantheism 
on  the  one  hand  or  to  materiiliam  and  atheism  on  the  other. 

The  history  of  Philosophy  maybe  hviled  mlfl  four  penods — The  On- 
mtal;  the  Greek  the  Mtdinal  tht,  Modern  These  we  shall  con- 
sider in  their  order 

1,  If  we  ascen  I  to  the  la'wn  of  speculation  among  the  Oriental  philo- 

'  We  include  those  ipj  ende  J  to  hia  e  1  tion  ot  Ihe  Collected  Writings  of  Reid 
(Edinburgh,  1846}  if  ilgo  Ins  vanouB  cut  cis  ns  scattered  tbrough  the  body  of  Ihat 
work ;  for  wliile  defending  Reid  a  fundamental  position  in  opposition,  to  Hume  and 
the  ekepttcal  school  he  has  corracled  hin  mistakes  and  given  occasionally  clearer  and 
fallec  analyses  of  tlie  fundamental  elements  of  the  human  mind.  On  the  subject  of 
Logic,  of  which  we  have  no  room  to  speak,  he  has  defended  its  validity,  and  simpli- 
fied ils  forme.  For  infonnation  upon  this  BUbject  see  "Discussions,"  p.  116,  et  seq. 
p.  614,  et  eeq. ;  Blakey's  History  of  Logic,  and  Mr.  Spencor  Baynes's  Essay  on  the 
"  New  Analytic  of  Lopcal  Forms." 
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Bophies,  01"  rather  theosophiea,  vast  and  shadowy,  lite  the  eotmtries 
which  gave  them  birth,  we  sliall  discover  the  two  prevalent  tendencies 
referred  to ;  though  the  current  of  Oiiental  thought  has  always  inclined 
rather  to  idealism  than  to  materialism.  Both  of  these,  however,  are  real- 
ized among  the  Erahminical  sages,  and  are  occasionally  found  existing  in 
a  blended  form,  giving  rise  to  a  confused,  sensual  pantheism.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  philosophy  disentangled  itself,  in  any  degree,  from  religion, 
so  that  we  find,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  the  speculations  of  the  Hindoo 
mind,  a  complicated  system  of  mythological  worship,  in  which  a  few  tra 
ditionaiy  fragments  reepecting  God  and  the  soul  are  probably  mingled 
with  the  veneration  of  nature  or  the  universe.  For  this  reason  their 
religion  is  more  a  worsliip  of  the  outward  and  carnal,  than,  of  the  in- 
ward and  divine.  Still  the  world  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  worshiped, 
in  its  various  elements  and  forms,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  one  indivisi- 
ble, eternal  Brahm,  or  absolute  Being,  The  moment,  however,  that 
speculative  thought  took  a  decisive  Ibrm,  it  vacillated  constantly  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  nuier  and  the  outer  worlds.  Cousin  states  de- 
cisively that  tHe  first  fruit  of  their  philosophy,  the  moment  it  became  in- 
dependent of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  was  atheism.'  This  system, 
which  goes  far  back  into  the  annals  of  India,  was  called  Sankhya,  the 
author  of  which  was  Kapila,  a  sort  of  Hindoo  Oondillac.  Accordiag  to 
Kapila  all  thought  is  derived  from  sensation ;  consequently  there  is  nothing 
but  matter.  Synchronous  with  this  but  diverging  from  it,  was  the  phi- 
losophy of  Pantandjali,  v^hich  as  the  other  mads  nothing  of  God  made 
every  thing  of  God,  but  how  is  not  so  clearly  explained,^  Opposed  to  the 
narrow  and  atheistic  philosophy  of  KapUa  was  the  theory  of  rationalism, 
called  Hyaya,  which  is  found  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  system  of  subject- 
ive idealism.  As  in  Fichte's  philosophy,  the  soul  is  the  centre  of  this  phi- 
losophy, and  is  infinite  in  its  principle.  True,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a 
special  substance,  distinct  from  the  body,  and  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals ;  so  that  this  form  of  idealism  was  not  consistently  carried  out. 
But  this  was  subsequently  done  in  the  philosophy  called  Vedauta,  which 
denied  the  existence  as  finite  realities  oi'  both  matter  and  mind,  and 
recognized  one  universal  Substance,  as  nature  and  God.  The  final  abso- 
lute verity  according  to  Karika,  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the  San- 
khya was  this  : 

"  I  neither  am,  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  do  I  exist." 

'  Hist,  lie  la  Philosophte.  Second  Series.  Tome  ii.  p,  ISO,  Sae  also  Tennemann's 
Muiaal,  p,  41. 

"  There  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  forma  of  the  Hindoo  pMlosopIij-.  Some, 
among  wiiom  is  Ritter,  doubt  whetlier  it  ought  to  bo  dignified  with  the  name  of  pW- 
loeophy  at  alt.  Hegel  in  liia  Geschiclilfl  der  Plillosophie,  says  tliat  tlieir  philosopliy 
is  "  identical  with  their  religion,"  and  that  its  "  fujidaraental  idea  is  this,  that  there  is 
one  Uaiversal  Substance  from  which  all  thinga  proceed,  gods,  animals,  inorganic 
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Thus  pantheism,  in  ifs  most  decisive  foim,  was  made  the  basis  not 
only  of  Hindoo  piiilosopliy  but  of  Hindoo  worthip  All  things  come  from 
Eiahm  and  thilher  all  return  Mind  is  matter,  and  matter  is  mind,  and 
all  IB  bod '  Hegel  i8  much  pleased  with  tha  pantheistic  pLilowpby  of 
India,  and  quoteB  with  approbation  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  in  which  the  god 
Krishttu,  an  mcarnation  of  Vishnu  and  thence  of  Biahm,  is  mtioduced 
addressing  the  wariior  Ardjoima  "  I  am  the  author  and  destroyer  of  the 
universe,  etc  I  am  the  breath  which  dweDs  in  the  body  of  the  living;, 
the  progenitoi  and  the  governor  *  *■  *  *  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  all  things  I  am  undei  tJie  slara  the  ladiant  sun,  under 
the  lunar  signs  the  moon,  the  sweet  perfumo  of  tho  earth,  tho  splendor 
of  the  flame,  the  liie  in  animals,"  &c  ^ 

Hence  the  Xey  for  the  deliverance  of  the  s-oul,  according  to  the  school 
of  Vedantam,  is  m  thebe  words,  which  the  Hindoo  sages  havo  to  repeat 
incessantly,  Aham,  Ava,  param  Brahma,  I  ant  the  sujneiTie  God — the 
last  result  of  a.  ftnaf  ical  piutliGism  '' 

Tholuck  m  his  interesting  woik  oa  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of  the 
Persians  (Ssufismus)  informs  us  that  the  Mohammedan  heretical  philoso- 
phers, tho  Soofies,  teach  that  God  is.  every  thing,  m  tho  most  absolute  sense 
of  the  espreasion,  mini  esse  praici  Deum,  that  the  external  universe 
IS  a  divine  emanation,  and  that  absorption  in  the  primal  essence  is  the 
highest  good  In  a  word,  their  doetime  is  that  of  a  sublime,  inexor- 
able pantheism,  m  which  all  distmctiou  between  tubjoct  and  object,  being 
and  thought,  holiness  and  sin,  God  and  man  is  swallowed  up  and  lost 
The  Budhists  of  India,  an  ofishoot  irom  Brahminisra,  materialize  all 
thmgs,  consequently  deny  an  eternal  God,  and  long  for  Buichan,  which 
IS  simply  annihilation  Thus  the  Onental  soul  vibrates  daiklj  between 
pantheism  aud  atheism,  longing  foi,  but  apparently  never  finding,  the 
"  Unknown  God  " 

2  It  was  in  Greece,  howevei,  that  ancient  speculative  thought  devel- 
oped itself  with  the  greatest  vigor  Somewhat  undoi  the  influence  of 
the  Onental  mind,  but  acute,  restless,  penetrating,  practical,  and  pressing 
philosophy,  as  all  else,  to  its  extreme  logical  verge,  the  Grecian  thinkers 


'  See  Cousin's  Hist,  de  la  PhiloBophie.  Second  Senea.  Tome  Ji.  Siiieme  Le^oD. 
Tenneraann's  Manual  (Bohn'sEii.)  pp.  37,  38.  Compare  Ritter's  Ancieiif  Philosophy, 
vol.  i.  pp,  60-128.  For  raole  extended  information  consult  Colebrooke's  Essay,  and 
MiscellanieB.     Transactions  of  the  Roja!  Asiatic  Society,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

=  See  GcscMchte  der  Philosophic,  Schriften,  T.  13,  p.  152,  et  seq.  Hegel  is  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  Sanikya,  and  iraaginoa  that  ha  aces  in  this  hia  own  funda- 
mental principle,  especially  the  three  momenta  or  qualitiea  of  "  The  Absolute  Idea," 
p.  154.  It  is  well  known  (hat,  in  the  Hindoo  Cosmogony,  Brabm,  the  absolute  and  in- 
conceivable becomes  manifest  in  Brahma,  Tishnu,  and  SMva,  who  reprosont  the  creat- 
ing, preserving,  and  destroying  powers  of  the  Universe.  These  form  a  circle,  in  which 
all  things  proceed  from  and  return  into  the  absolute.  This,  therefore,  in  the  form  of 
Iheosophy,  would  represent  the  three  Momenta,  or  Trinity  of  Hegel's  Absolute  Idea. 

^  Tholuck'B  Ssufismus,  p.  314,  quoted  from  Lettres  Ediliantes. 
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seized,  with  avidity,  the  great  problems  of  existence,  and  projected  an 
infinite  vaiiety  of  pKusibli,  and  splendid  theories.  But  "  the  houndleaa 
Powei  the  infiiiitL.  Substance  of  the  Oiieatals,"  as  Hegel  suggests,  "was 
determined  hmited  individualized  by  the  Hellenic  gonius."  lu  India, 
grand  and  colossal  the  forces  of  nature  are  deified ;  unity,  immensity, 
eternity  are  its  leading  ide-is  ibsorption  its  longing  and  aim.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gods  of  Greece  are  the  olEpring  of  passion  and  thought," 
and  its  philosophy  that  of  the  Kosmos,  or  visible  universe,  aa  limited,  but 
complete,  beautiful,  harmonious.  The  outward  and  formal,  indeed,  is 
finally  transcended,  and  the  essence  of  philosophy  is  recognized  in  the 
absolute  and  ideal.  Bnt  nature,  with  its  grace,  beauty,  anil  movement, 
supplies  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  the  absolute  or  ideal 
is  little  more  than  an  abstraction  of  material  forms. 

Mever  in  the  annals  of  history  did  thought  expatiate  witii  more  free- 
dom and  energy  ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  might  philosOpliy  have  reached 
perfection  and  solved  the  enigma  of  the  universe.  But  we  find  it  con- 
stantly vacillating  between  subject  and.  object,  sensualism  and  idealism, 
atheism  and  pantheism,  and  finally,  running  out  into  a  flat  and  avid 

The  earlier  Greek  philosophers  are  speculative  naturalists,  who  attempt 
to  solve  the  origin  of  the  universe  by  a  reference  to  natural  or  occult 
forces.  The  idea  of  a  supreme  and  controlling  mind  seems  to  haunt 
them,  but  seldom  comes  out  in  clear  and  articulate  form.  Soon  they 
range  themselves  under  two  determinate  schools — the  Ionian  and  the 
Eleatic;  the  former,  with  some  exceptions,  teaching  a  system  of  natural- 
ism, or  refined  materialism,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  an  all-penetrating 
Mind  or  God ;  the  other,  a  system  of  idealism,  which  issues  in  a  lofty  but 
bewildering  pantheism.*  Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school,  derived 
all  things  from  water,  or  moisture,  as  a  generative  principle,  accompanied  or 
Ibllowed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  by  a  sort  of  magnetic  or  mental  en- 
ergy, pervading  universal  nature.^  Anaximander  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  maintained  that  all  things,  or  the  material  universe  in  its  totahty,  is  the 
only  God.  Anaximanea,  and  somewhat  later  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  asserted 
that  air  and  not  water  is  the  true  source  of  all  existence  ;  while  Hera- 
clitus  of  Ephesus,  oracular  and  profound,  found  it  in  the  more  delicate 
and  resplendent  element  of  fire.  Perhaps,  as  Bitter  suggests,  he  used  the 
term_^re  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  really  beheved,  as  he  seems  to  teach. 

'  The  Ionian  school  varies  exceedingly,  as  Ritter  (Hist,  of  A,  Ph.  p.  301,  ot  seq.) 
has  ahown.    We  do  not  find  any  decided  continuity  in  their  views. 

'  Tliates  eeems  to  liave  regarded  the  Kosjaos  as  a  sort  of  animal,  having  a  vital,  oi 
senunal  principle,  by  which  it  is  nouHshcd.  He  haa  been  represented,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Cicero,  who  nuEtook  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  as  a  sublime  Theist.  If  he 
believed  in  God,  he  made  water  and  God  primary  essences.  In  his  view,  all  thing) 
aye  "  ensouled."  Amber  and  the  magnet,  for  example,  he  represents  as  possessing 
"anils."    His  term  for  mnl  is  if'i'x^' — Aristotle,  De  Animo,  i.  S. 
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that  the  all  creative,  all-penetrating  pow  er  js  infinite  and  eternal  Koason. 
Judging  from  the  spirit  and  scope  of  his  f-pecuktions,  he  belongs  rather 
to  the  aoiooi  oi  Elea  than  to  that  of  Ionia  His  Eternal  Fiie  produces 
and  absorhs  all  individual  phenomena  "All  is  and  is  not  "  '  On  the 
same  stream  we  embark,  and  we  embaik  not,  we  aie  and  we  are  not  " 
'  Life  la  death,  and  death  is  life"  "All  is  tontrmij,  and  jet  all  ib  ha,!- 
nuniy  "  A  doctiine  which  must  hate  been  posited  m  the  idea  of  abso- 
ute  and  eternal  aiiity  To  him  the  univeise  la  "  t-iisouled"  and  divine , 
a  a  wold,  paatheisra,  as  m  the  school  of  Elea,  is  the  logical  result  of  his 
system      AiVhenco  the  foice  of  his  favorite  apothegm,  "Enter,  foi  here. 

It  may  be  n^tuially  supposed,  that  according  to  the  views  of  most  of 
;lie  Ionian  philosophers,  the  soul  of  man  is  either  a  natural  energy,  or  a 
meie  mechanical  force,  somewhat  refined ,   eonaequenily  fatalism  la  its 

Fiom  this  souioe  sprang  the  atomic  Iheoij  of  Lcucippus  and  Democn- 
accordmg  to  «hic!i  the  universe,  internal  and  external,  is  composed 
of  definite  atoms  The  soul  la  a  collection  of  such  atoms,  igneous,  and 
spheu~nl,  piortucing  at  once  motion  and  thought  The  theory  was  in- 
genious, acd  admitted,  in  ita  elucidation  and  defeaae,  of  much  eloc[uent 
disouEston,  hut  could  never  transcend  the  forms  of  matter,  or  hit  the  soul 
to  the  idea  of  siipieme  and  eternal  perfection 

Xeaophanes,  a  rhapsodist,  as  well  as  philosopher,  is  usually  recognized 
&a  the  founder  of  the  Eleatio  school,  and  certamly  attained,  at  least  by 
ghmpses,  to  lofty  views  of  God  and  the  universe ,  but  he  found  himself 
hewildeied  by  the  problem  of  the  Ojw  and  the  Alt,  the  All  and  the  OJie 
Thus  he  says,  mournfully : 


'  RitCer,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Phil.  i.  SS6. 

"  HencB  tlio    apptoptiatenosa  of  the   words  put  into  his  month  by  Timon,  1 
Sinograph : 

"  O  that  mine  were  the  deep  mind,  prudent  and  looHng  lo  both  sidea  ; 
Long,  alas !  have  I  strayed  on  the  road  of  error,  heguiled. 
And  am  now  hoary  of  yeara,  yet  cicposcd  to  doubt  and  distraction 
Of  all  kinds  ;  for  whoiover  I  turn  to  consider 
I  am  lost  in  the  One  and  Ml." 
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fnmb  d  dhDy  pi  1  f 

whi  1     h  1    d         Tl     I  }    H      1  d 

hbl  d  if  IfhilPyl  b 

d  N     be        }    h       n     h  ra  Ih  Igh 

b         nhb  t  hJpkf!  fbh 

Ch  ui    dby      mb  d  b    h  Im     y 

Tl     EJ  sch    1  f  m  d      d     Pj  1  fl  U     j 

■w  'rip        pi         dd  y        jlly  gdllylm 

nail  fiUybl       lljZ  hd       dli  nrgy 

dh  q  1  fl  -nl-wldPrmd 

ta      1  1       h  w  1  b  w  h  1 

d  1        pp       b  1   1       b    1         1    1  m    f  h    m  d    n  C  hool 

I     I  y  1        1     I     fl  dEl  d  1      w 

fphl     ph     1   p      1  I         I       d        h      1  h 

q  fhl  1  fjkp  hdpd 

Imbold  yfEl  1  plbiv  ddd 

bi    d  h    p      1  f  1  J      m 

Al  mdhp  (11  dp  fll 

h    C      kpl  I'K.ph         i     f      d       1         b       f Al   b    !       X      pi 

nd  PI        wh     1 !     E    1       S     1  Dd         U  d  h  n  h 

lyfl  Ibd  fmm  db  d 

pi  Ihyhglil  h  p  yh 

m     mi         fll  h  hd  byDPdl 

pi        Iby        "WHrnln)'^  ipedtohd 

mm         n  H    ni  d  mp  ph  1     ph     !  g 

ascfalfdml         mfhl  lyh 

1  gi    I    1      m      H        11  d  ly  mm 

ddpplb  jdj  hd  lyl 

lal  hh  dbypj!  dpp  d 

p       llyb}  an    nn  1      m    ly      H  1    1    fh    !    d      y  i* 

I        i   lea    dji  dm     b     w  ii  m       b      1    hi 

h  Hpl  p  lliUwp  fh 

ppl  hrsdd  d  1  Ifnph 

1  Knwlilf^isl  gd         1  dad 

Hhd        irypply        t        ^  bkfdd 

lIHflledmm  hgddra  hyabold 

—  i  p  f   h    Aim    1  y  i      Id      y        L    1    h    wh   ! 

Ighl  jn  h-wllhd  1  dldpp 

f  1         1       I      1       I   -whi  h  i 

yf  pmB  1!  dhyfrt  M 

'  When  we  speak  of  the  school  of  Ionia,  it  ia  rather  in  deference  to  usage,  for  we 
have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  numher  was  rather  an  idealist  than  a  materialist. 
Indeed  there  is  so  much  diversity  among  them,  that  its  meoihers  alone  might  be  taken 
as  representatives  of  the  two  exliemes  of  [ihilosopbical  specnlatian. 
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cornea  from  God,  as  ho  is  made  for  God,  and  he  has  only  to  opeu  his  eyes 
to  see  him,  and  his  heart  to  feel  him.  "  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of 
us ;  seeing  ho  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  for  in  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  But  the  instant  man  begins  to 
Bpeoulate  on  tlie  absolute,  as  if  he  cowld  comprehend  it  in  its  essence,  ha 
falls  into  enor  and  doubt  the  most  bewildering  and  fatal.  By  a  kind  of 
sacred  intuition,  Socrates  seemed  to  understand  this ;  and  his  glory  con- 
eista  in  following  that  intuition  to  its  legitimate,  practical  results.  That 
he  had  better  views  of  the  Divine  nature  and  government  of  the  universe 
than  the  most  of  his  contemporaries,  can  not  be  questioned ;  but  be  was 
wise  enough  not  only  to  know,  hut  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance,  as  he 
playfully  suggests  when  accountiag  for  the  decision  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
which  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of  men. 

Properly  speaking,  Socrates  was  a  moralist,  rather  than  a  metaphysi- 
cian, and  longed,  as  intimated  in  the  Platonic  Jialogues,  for  some  higher 
light  than  reason  alone  could  furnish.  His  death,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
in  the  history  of  ai  nt  mes  wned  his  life  with  imperishable  honor, 
and  produced  a  deep  n  t  n  than  all  the  speculations  of  the  schools, 
of  the  spirituality  a   1      m    tal  ty    f  man. 

Notwitl  sfa  ding  tl  e  b  auty  f  1  is  life  and  the  excellence  of  his  max- 
ims, it  is  s  la  tl  at  nd  tl  yes  of  Socrates,  and  as  one  of  the  im- 
mediate r  1  f  tl  pi  spirit  then  rife  among  the  Greeks, 
sprang  tw  lib  Uynio  and  the  Oyrenaic,  the  one  resulting  in  a 
fanatical  r  g  th  tl  n  gross  licentiousness.  Skeptieiam  was  defend- 
ed by  the  %oc  at     d  ale  t  s  under  Euclid  of  Megara. 

But  Gr  n  phil  phy  culniinatfid  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  first  to 
present  sp  lat  t!  1 1  in  a  truly  scientific  form.  Apparently  diverg- 
ing at  th  ut  t  w  find  these  great  thinkers  coming  ti^etber  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  speculation,  and  constituting  the  universe  of  absolute 
thought,'  The  temperaments  of  the  two  men  are  different,  but  the  re- 
sults to  which  they  arrive  are  very  much  alike.  Both  transcend  all  out- 
ward forms,  whether  of  nature  or  the  finite  intellect,  and  expatiate  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  unconditioned  being.  Aristotle  seems  empirical,  hut 
in  reality  is  pre-eminently  rationalistic ;  for  while  he  rejects  Plato's  ideas 
as  actual  entities,  and  maintains  their  simple  subjective  character,  he  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  and  in  the  end  constitutes  the  universe 

'  No  man  has  been  more  completely  misrepresentecl  in  modern  times  by  tho  cur 
rent  writers  on  the  eubject,  than  Aristotle.  He  is  constantly  charged  with  empiri 
eism,  and  in  this  rcBpeci  nnfavoiably  contraslcd  with  Plato.  Whereas  he  was  Plato's 
proper  Bueceaaor,  in  the  ttevelopraBnt  of  metapbjaical  scienco.  Leaa  eloquent  and 
laoiB  logical,  he  Giands  much  in  the  same  relation  to  Plato,  that  Hegel  does  to  Schel- 
Ung,  He  uniformly  begins  with  experience,  perhaps  never  entirely  loses  sight  of  it. 
Still  he  is  sa  speculative  as  Plato,  even  while  he  ciiticisca  him.  But  ss  be  takes 
every  opportunity  of  criticising  his  master,  it  has  been  inferred  that  his  philosophy 
is  entirely  different. 
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of  thought,  and  so  hecomes,  in  a  difierent  direction,  as  ideal  as  Plato.' 
The  Vfro  men  possess  different  temperaments  and  different  styles  both  of 
thought  and  composition ;  for  whilo  Aristotle  with  his  peculiarly  clear 
and  methodical  mind,  constnicts  his  vast  edifice,  according  to  arcliiteot- 
ural  rules,  to  borrow  the  figure  of  Goethe,  Plato,  mystical  and  imagina- 
tive, ascends  to  heaven  in  a  pyramid  of  flame.  Yet  Aristotle,  while 
laying  his  foundations  on.  the  earth,  advances  iu  tho  same  direction,  and 
according  to  Hegel,  transcends  his  master  in  the  conception  of  the  absolute 
idea."  By  far  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  both  in  the  departments 
of  speculative  and  experimental  science,  m.ore  learned  even  than  Plato, 
with  whom  he  studied  twenty  years,  the  author  of  the  syllogism,  and  the 
father  of  natural  history,  this  illustrious  thinker  made  a  near  approach  to 
tbe  methods  of  Bacon  and  Newton.  But  enamored  of  speculation,  Aris- 
totle finally  identified  being  and  thought,  indulged  in  the  most  subtle 
speculation  on  entities  and  q^uiddities,  and  fell  into  a  jsotiou  respecting  the 
primal  Essence,  first  as  absolute  or  unknown,  then  as  active  and  real- 
ized, making  God  (rather  70  deiov  the  divine,  to  a-neipov  tho  infinite), 
the  mere  thought  of  the  universe,  organized  in  matter,  and  coming  to 
consciousness  in  man,  a  system  akin  to  that  of  Hegel,  and  giving  birth, 
in  its  last  result,  to  a  profound  religious  indifference. 

Plato,  dialectical,  yet  imaginative,  does  not  deny  the  factb  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  any  more  than  the  facts  of  consciouaness.  He  starts  from 
these,  but  speedily  transcends  them.  His  system  is  ideal  and  sublime. 
He  derives  aU  things  from  ideas,  which  he  regards  not  merely  as  names 
or  abstractions,  but  as  actual  entities,  having  a  necessary  and  eternal  ex- 
istence. To  him  existence  and  ideas  are  identical,  the  process  of  thought 
is  the  process  of  the  "Universe.  Having  gained  this  height,  and  beholding 
ail  things  in  the  absolute,  Plato  proceeds  to  construe  the  teal  world  by 
means  of  archetypal  ideas.  He  naturally  despises  the  outward  and 
phenomenal,  and  while  recognizing  the  Supreme  Cause,  as  an  infinite 
Essence,  he  makes  him  so  absolute — in  other  words,  so  abstract  and  ideal 
— as  to  divest  him  of  all  personality.^  The  primal  Idea  or  Essence,  in  which 
are  included  all  other  idea  th  t  n  nd  all  our  approaches  of  thought, 
above  all,  of  affection  and  h  p      Th     eason  or  soul  of  man  is  a.  part 

or  emanation  of  the  Univ       IE  nd  finds  its  highest  aim  in  min- 

gling with  its  perfect  ideal       d  It  is  fallen  from  its  primitive 

state,  for  it  existed  in  the  j  t  t  tj  whence  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  or  of  reminiscence —  Plat  11  d  t — through  which  it  must  once 
more  re-ascend  to  its  fountain,  hy  abstraction  from  the  outward  and  tran- 

'  Par  proof  of  this  aee  the  jath  chapter  of  Ilia  "  MetaphTsica. "  Compare  Ritter, 
Hiat.  of  PhU.  iii.  pp.  176-178. 

»  See  GeBchiehte  der  Philpsophie.  (Schtifton,  T.  sis.)  pp.  a98--301. 

^  Plato's  goJ  of  ths  Universa  (Kostiios)  is  very  different  from  the  Supreme  Idea,  01 
Reason,  for  he  represents  it  as  created  by  the  Supreme  Reason.  See  the  close  of  the 
Tirasus.     Compare  TimsiUE,  e\iv. ;  Phffidrus,  56. 
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aient  world.^  The  Supremo  Heasoti  organized  cliaoa  (Hyl^,  a  sort  of  re- 
fined basis  of  matter,  eternal  as  God)  iuto  order  and  beauty.  But  as  there 
is  nolHng  heautiful  hut  intelligence,  and  no  intelligence  without  a  soul, 
ke  placed  a  soul  in  the  body  of  the  world  (Kosmoe),  and  represented  it  as 
a  living,  conscious  existence  Being  an  animal  hav  ng  i,  soul  as  well  as 
a  hoSy,  it  resembles  its  Oreatoi  as  humin  beings  resemble  the  Ko'anos 
or,  rd  Trail  ^woi  the  imi'ieisal  animal  This  wis  the  work  of  the  feu 
preme  Reason  ;  so  that  the  instant  this  vast  animal  began  lo  live  thinK 
and  move,  God  looted  upon  it  ind  was  glad  " 

Plato  combines  appaiently  the  pecuhaiities  of  the  Onental  and  Grecian 
minds ;  and  his  system  js  not  without  its  inconsistencies  and  contradic 
tions.  Unity,  however  is  its  central  idea  abstraction  and  idealization 
its  methods.  He  is  dialectical  and  mystical  logical  and  poetical  by  turns 
But  evermore  he  sdars  upM  ard  and  onward  toward  the  true  the  beauti 
ful,  and  the  good  ii  tbeir  perfect  and  eternal  aiehetjpes  The  soul 
though  fallen  into  matter  and  sin  his  a  reminiBcence  ol  its  sublime  on 
gin,  and  reaouncmg  the  senses  ascends  to  purity  and  God  ^  If  Plat*  s 
metaphysical  viens  are  developed  in  the  Paimentde^  as  his  theosophic 
and  cosmological  aie  in  the  Tanoiu  then  Hegel  is  piobably  right  when  in, 
maintains  that  Plato  conceived  God,  or  the  Absolute,  as  "  the  identity  of 
the  identical  and  the  non-identical,"  in  -which  all  real  and  permanent  dis- 
tinction between  subject  and  object,  finite  and  infinite,  is  lost,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  relation  and  "  becoming."  The  universe  lies  between  two 
zeros,  or  abstractions,  being  and  non-being ;  so  that,  as  Plato  teaches,  "  if 
the  One  exist  it  is  nothing,"  and  yet  "  it  is  every  thing,"  that  is,  nothing 
in  itself  as  absolute,  but  every  thing  and  aU,  as  realized  and  concrete,' 

But  without  entering  into  this  obscure  and  disputed  matter,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  idealism  is  the  true  genius  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. God  geometriaes  the  universe  by  ideas  and  relations.  From  the 
one  abstract  fountain,  all  existence — sun,  stars,  worlds,  gods,  animals, 
and  men — flow  into  outward,  phenomenal  existence.  It  is  but  a  step 
to  say  that  the  external  world  is  only  an  appearance,  a  beautiful  but  be- 
wildering masquerade  ;  or,  as  Emerson  has  expressed  it,  that  "  God  is  the 
only  substance,  and  his  method  illusion,"  Plato  scarcely  says  so ;  but  he 
supplies  the  premises  from  which  others  deduce  the  appalling  error.  An 
ideal  pantheism  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

From  Plato  and  Aristotle,  then,  we  see  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic 
schools  inclining  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  abstract  rationalism  and 

'  For  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  see  the  Phieilo,  47,  48,  49  ;  Phffiilrus,  SI,  63. 
See  also  Timtcus,  cliiii.  ^  Tinisus,  cxiv, 

'  See  the  beautiful  mythic  hymn,  bb  Soerates  calU  it,  in  which  the  fall  and  auhse. 
^uent  le-aEcension  of  the  soul  is  figured,      Phtcdrus,  55,  56,  et  seq. . 

*  See  the  Parmenides,  passim,  which  seems  to  be  a  discussion  on  the  relations  of 
beaig  and  non-being,  or,  as  it  were,  the  relations  between  yes  and  no,  something  anS 
nothing. 
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blank  materialism.*  Epicurus,  who  founded  a.  scliool  of  his  own,  which 
nearly  absorbed  all  the  rest,  lepreseats  sensualism ;  so  that  throughout 
Greece,  all  faith  in  the  supernatural  began  to  be  lost.  At  last,  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  two  prevalent  forms  of  philosophy  were,  the  stern  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics,  founded  on  the  idea  of  pantheism  and  inexorable  fate , 
and  a  system  of  Epicurean  indiflerence,  which  resolved  all  virtue  into 
a  calculation  of  prudence,  or  a  wise  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

The  same  views  reappeared  among  the  Romans,  with  some  revival  in 
Cicero  and  others,  of  the  Platonic  spirit.     It  had  lost,  however,  its  genius 
and  inspiration,  and  claimed  attention,  only  as  a  system  of  academic 
doubt.^   Indeed  a  secret  skepticism  was  the  terrible  shadow  which  accom  ■ 
panied  all  ancient  speculation,  and  seemed  eventually  to  tate  possession 
of  the  eatire  Greek  and  Roman  minds.    The  Elder  Pliny,  who  was  willing 
to  perish  at  Vesuvius,  gives  it  mournful  utterance  in  the  following  words. 
"  All  religion  is  the  offspring  of  necessity,  weakness,  and  fear.    "What  God 
is,  if  in  truth  he  be  any  thiug  distinct  from  the  world,  it  is  beyond  the 
compass  of  the  human  underatanding  to  know.    But  it  is  a  foolish  delusion, 
which  has  sprung  from  human  weakness  and  pride,  to  imagine  that  such 
an  infinite  spirit  would  concern  himself  about  the  petty  affairs  of  man.    It 
is  diiiicult  to  say,  whether 
without  religion,  than  to  hi 
object.     The  vanity  of  ma 
have  led  him  also  to  dream 
dictions,  be  is  the  most  wn 
have  no  wants  transcendin; 
desires  and  wants,  that  lea 
nature  is  a  lie — uniting   tl 
Among  these  so  great  evils 
the  power  of  taking  his  own  me  : 

The  "  nature"  of  man,  however,  must  be  met ;  and  skepticism  can  never 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul.  Hence  we  find,  subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  revival  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Ale.Yandria,  mingled  with 
some  Oriental  elements  of  theosophic  mysticism.  Gorgeous  and  imposing, 
appealing  to  the  deepest  wants  of  our  nature,  and  promising  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  fondest  hopes,  in  union  with  iafmite  beatitude,  Ueo-PIatonism 
now  favored,  and  now  opposed  Christianity.  Occasionally  it  was  pro- 
foundly pious,  as  in  Clement  and  Origen,  and  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  newfaith.  It  tended,  however,  to  the  absolute  unity  of  all  thbga. 
Its  predominant  element  was  pantheism.     Both  Plotinus  and  Proclus  bor- 

'  The  Peripatetics  did  not  fully  understand  thoit  master.  His  system  seemed  em- 
pirical, and  opposed  to  the  Platonic — which  Aristotle  constantly  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  criticising.     It  thence  became,  in  effect,  really  empirical  and  materialiatic, 

'  li  is  on  this  account  we  meet  such  singular  iiiconsiEtencies  in  the  philoEophieal 
writings  of  Cicero.  For  now  he  seems  to  believe  in  God  and  the  immortality  of  thn 
eou],  and  anon  to  doubt  these  fundamental  truths. 
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Vfwed  largely,  not  only  from  Plato,  but  liom  the  Eastern  Magi.  Their 
philosophy  had  some  grand  and  imposing  features  ;  but  it  could  not  escape 
thi)  vortex  of  fhe  absolute,  and  went  out  in  a  paroxysm  of  mystic  trans- 
cendeutalism. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  who  aimed 
at  absolute  knowledge,  first  opposing,  and  then  adopting  Cliriatianity,  in 
a  modified,  or  mutilated  form.  God  according  to  their  system  is  tho  abso- 
lute Being,  from  whom  emanate  all  other  beings,  ^ons,  gods  and  men  in 
regular  gi'adation  and  Bucoession.  Creation  is  represented,  as  in  the  Hin- 
doo philosophy,  as  an  emanation,  pure  and  resplendent  at  its  first  issue, 
but  becommg  grosser  and  darker  at  its  extremities,' 

This  closes  our  review  of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy ;  and  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  modern,  including  the  mediseval, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  what  is  the  net  result?  Has  the  true 
method  of  philosophical  investigation  been  found  ?  Has  unity  or  con- 
sistency been  attained  ?  Have  the  great  truths  of  the  soul,  of  God  and 
immortality,  and  the  relations  between  them  been  scientifically  estab- 
hshed  ?  Is  man  thoroughly  known  ?  Is  God  plainly  revealed  ?  If  so, 
why  all  this  variation  and  doubt,  this  "building  up  and  tearing  down" 
oftheori       h'  d  f     1  b     'Id  'I  f   I         ur 

inmost  so  g  be 

sought;  ts  m  on- 

jectures,  m  m  ue 

Bcientific  m  A 

fine  thin  °b  hie 

diurnal  s  g        se     ts  G  ery 

centre  o  p  ves 

must  bu  m  in 

light,  an 

3.  W  le  m  m- 


mentreapp  m     ii  C  ity 

especially  has  exercised  an  immense  influence  upon  phdoaophioal  thought, 
now  checking  and  now  elevating  its  speculations,  and  above  all  giving  it 
a  more  decisively  moral  and  practical  character.  Still  philosophical  in- 
quiry has  asserted  its  independence,  and  often  lapsed  into  the  old  extremes, 
from  which  it  would  seem  all  but  impossible, to  preserve  it.  The  earlier 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  more  practical  than  speculative,  kept  within  nairow 
limits,  contenting  themselves  with  the  divine  authority  of  the  new  and 

'  lUltOT,  vol.  iv.  p.  545,  ct  scq.  Histoiro  Critique  Du  Gnosiicismo,  par  M.  J.  Matter. 
Tome  i.  pp,  S30,  339.  For  an  abridged  Btitement  see  same  author,  "Histoire  Da 
Christianisme."   Tome  i.  pp.  lfi{*-178.    Neandar,  Church  Hiat.  voi  i.  p.  866,  e£  aeq 
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wonderful  revelation  wl  1  lalb  ken  upon  their  minds.  AsBoon.how^ 
ever,  as  thoy  began  t  ph  1  "wph  ith  any  ireedom  they  lost  Ihomsulves, 
in  the  theory  of  m  tt  nd  j  t  nd  especially  of  emanation.  Though 
pcofeaaing  a  spiritual  I  „  a,  th  y  f  und  it  difficult  to  dispossess  their  minds 
of  material  notions  and  images.  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
TertiiUian,  Origen,  and  especially  Arius,  with  their  divergent  doctrines  on 
the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  all  fall  into  this  error.  Clement  and  Origen, 
from  their  position,  are  under  Platonic  influeuce,  and  rise  into  higher  re- 
gions, but  give  too  much  play  to  the  mere  sensuous  imagination.  Athan- 
asius  and  somewhat  later  Augustine,  especially  the  latter,  are  more  spirit- 
ual, and  distinguish  clearly  between  matter  and  mind,  finite  and  infinite 
existence.  The  necessity  of  defending  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
against  all  opposers  naturally  introduced  a  more  logical  and  systematic 
method  of  reasoning ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  we  find  the  speculative  spirit 
becoming  pieciorainant  in  the  Church,  The  reverence  cherished  for  the 
Scriptures  by  tlie  early  doctors,  who  attempt  to  philosophize,  prevented 
them  from  wandering  too  far  in  the  labyrinths  of  speculation,  but  thoy  fre- 
quently marred  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  by  their  subtile  reasonings  and 
fierce  polemics.'  la  the  middle  ages  the  predominant  philosophy  was  that 
of  Aristotle,  applied  as  a  form  or  method  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
This  produced  an  elaborate  system  of  theological  dialectics,  controlled  and 
limited  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  schoolmen  could  not,  therefore, 
woU  rush  into  tlie  extremes  of  speculation,  and  yet  how  frequently  is  the 
G-od  of  their  reason,  a  mere  logical  quiddity,  or  metaphysical  abstractiou. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  era,  limited  as  it  was,  in 
facihtiea  and  resources  for  philosophical  study,  was  rich  in  all  the  elements 
of  profound  and  vigorous  thought.  The  few  that  speculated  at  all,  did  so 
with  a  patience  and  a  grasp  which  ought  to  command  the  respect  of  all 
succeeding  times.  The  very  names  of  the  teachers  and  theologians  of  the 
middle  ages,  suggest,  even  to  those  but  sUghtly  acquainted  with  their  liter 
ature,  a  feeling  of  veneration. '  "  Scholasticos,"  says  Iieibnitz,  "agnosoo 
abundaro  ineptiis;  sed  aurum  est  in  illo  cceno."  In  truth  there  were 
giants  iu  those  days,  though  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  and  beating 
with  heavy  tread  tte  same  circle  of  mystic  speculation.  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  ranged  the  whole  field  of  speculative  thought, 
much  in  the  imagiuative  spirit  of  Plato,  mingled  with  the  logical  subtilty 
of  Aristotle,  and  gave  the  process  of  "  reason  seeking  the  faith,"  and  of 
"  faitli  seeking  the  reason,"  His  "  Cur  Deus  Homo,"  is  remarkable  for 
the  lofty  and  comprehensive  range  of  its  thought.  He  finds  in  the  higher 
unify  of  absolute  existence,  which  is  God,  and  the  necessity,  as  Plato  and 

'  For  an  ample  and  ctitica!  account  of  "  Christian  Philosopliyi"  Bee  file  fith  and  6th 
vole,  of  Rittcr'fl  "  GcEchiclite  der  Alt.  Philos,"  >  French  translation  JiaB  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Trullard, 
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tlie  Platonics  abundantly  teach,  that  such  ahsolute  Being  Bhould  limit 
himself  ia  his  manifeBtation  through  the  Logos,  ia  ordar  to  his  comprehend- 
bility  hy  the  huroaa  mind.  So  that  in  the  very  essence  of  the  Divme 
WaturCj  he  discovers  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  But  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  vindicating  the  essential  truth  of  ChriatiaDity  alone ; 
he  mast  establish,  on  a  firm  foundation,  the  leality  of  natural  religion. 
Finding  the  idea  of  absolute  or  infinite  Being  subsisting  in  the  human 
triiud,  which  ia  itself  finite  and  limited,  he  infers  that  it  could  not  have 
originated  there.  Its  very  possibility,  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  as 
developed  in  the  Aristotehan  dialectics,  above  ail  its  actual  presence  in  the 
soul  of  man,  proves  its  reality :  the  precise  argument  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  vehemently  disputed  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Anselm,  great  and  good,  is  well  entitled  to  the  appellation,  which 
he  received  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  Doctor  Trancendentalis^  Others 
followed  him,  some  tending  to  idealism,  others  to  sensationalisia ;  some 
holding  to  abstractions,  others,  as  they  supposed,  to  realities.  Among  these 
we  have  Peter  Lombard,  Magiste?-  Sententiamm  Sapientum  ;  Alexander 
Hales,  Count  of  Cfloucester,  the  Doctor  Irrefragibilis,  author  of  the  Summa 
Universte  Theologi* ;  ■  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  high  bom  Dominican 
monk,  founder  of  the  school  of  the  Kealists,  called  by  his  schoolmates  at 
Cologne  the  Dumb  Ox  (perhaps  from  his  early  silence  and  strength),  who 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  his  master  AlbeVtua  Magnus  (Albert  of  Bollstadt) 
by  "  giving  such  a  bellow  of  learning  as  was  beard  all  over  the  world."' 
He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  pious  man,  being  justly  denominated  by 
his  contemporaries  "  the  Angel  of  the  Schools."  Ho  maintained  the  reality 
of  those  great  productive  and  universal  ideas  (or  truths),  under  which  all 
phenomena,  both  as  particulars  and  as  species,  are  ranged ;  and  hence 
reasoned  a  priori,  from  substance  to  attributes,  from  causes  to  effects. 
Having  spent  a  long  life,  in  the  study  of  that  philosophy,  in  which  ideas, 
as  with  Plato,  took  the  forrn  of  archetypal  entities,  mingled  with  prayers 
and  canticles,  he  died  in  peace  at  Terracina,  in  Italy,  saying,  "This  is  my 
rest  for  ages  without  end.".  Somewhat  later  we  find  John  of  Fidanza,  com- 
monly called  Bona  Ventura,  the  Doctor  SerapMcus,  who  taught  that  religion 
is  true  philosophy,  and  rose,  like  Boehmen  and  Fenelon  in  subsequent 
times,  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  mystic  fervor ;  Henry  de  Gfand,  the 
Doctor  Solemnis;  Richard  of  Middletown  the  Doctor  Solidus;  Giles  of 
Cologne,  the  Doctor  FUndatissiitms ;  Tincent  de  Beauvais,  the  teacher  of 

'  Portions  of  Anselni's  Works  have  been  reeently  puTiliEhed.  Thoy  are  very  curi- 
ous, as  containing  speculations  and  modes  of  expression  similar  to  those  of  the  Ger- 
man philosophers.     Dcs  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  anil  even  Hegel,  are  anticipated  in  many 

"  The  Realists  maintained  the  reality  of  universal  ideas,  contending  that  thoy  were 
more  than  names,  as  the  Nominalists,  their  opponents,  tanght.  They  thus  approached 
the  Platonic  view,  and  were  actually  the  idealists  of  their  time.  The  term  Realisls 
bad  a  very  diiforent  signification  then  from  what  it  has  now. 
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St.  Louiiy,  and  author  of  the  Sp:cul«mDoctrinale,Katurale,Historiale;  and 
above  all  John  Duns  Scotus,  tlie  Doctor  Subtilis,  that  arid  hut  penetrating 
Scotchman,  or  rather  Northumbrian,  the  great  expounder  of  Kominalisni, 
who  affirmed  with  Aristotle  that  universal  ideas  are  only  the  names  of  ab- 
stract generalizations,  under  which  all  individual  phenomena  may  be 
conveniently  classified.  He  taught  that  the  end  of  philosophy  is  to  find  out 
"  the  quiddity  of  things — that  every  thing  has  a  kind  of  quiddity  or  quiddi- 
tive  existence,  and  that  nothingness  is  divided  into  absolute  and  relative 
nothingness,  which  has  no  existence  out  of  the  understanding."  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  era  and  climbing  the  same  dizzy  heights  of  philosophic 
speculation  were  Roger  Bacon,  the  Doctor  MirabUis;  Raymond  Lully 
(Lulli),  the  Doctor  Illuminatits,  a  fervid  Spanish  monk,  who  invented  the 
logical  system  called  Ars  Universalis ;  and  John  d'Occam,  the  Doctor 
Inviftcibilis,  Singularis  et  Yenerab/hs,  that  redoubtable  Franciscan  monk, 
who  told  Louis  of  Bavaria,  "that  if  he  would  defend  him  with  the  sword, 
he  would  defend  him  with  the  pen  "  He  btudied  under  Duns  Scotus, 
revived  the  discu^ons  of  his  mastei,  and  taught  ■willi  such  success,  that 
the  Nominalists  became  victoiiou^  in  a  dispute,  which,  m  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  often  proceeded  from  words  to  blows  In*  addition  to  these,  we 
ought  not  to  Ibrget  those  otlier  philosophical  or  religious  doctors  who  illu- 
mined the  dark  ages,  as  we  call  them,  starred  as  those  ages  were  with  such 
brilliant  lights ;  Francis  of  Maydnce,  Magister  Acuttis  Abstractionum ; 
"William  Ducaud,  the  J>oci(wJief»?M(wsMraiw;  Walter  Burleigh,  the  Doctor 
Planus  et  P&s^Kcutes,  author  of  the  first  history  of  Medisaval  Philosophy ; 
and  especially  Gerson  of  Paris,  Doctor  Chi-istianissim/us,  who,  familiar 
with  all  the  science  and  learning  of  the  times,  abandoned  the  whole  for 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  spent  a  life  of  great  purity  and  devotion,  vindi- 
cated communion  with  God  as  the  only  true  philosophy,  and  wrote,  ther" 
b  li  Th    1    't  f        f  Ch  "  t"  by  Th  '  K     p'    ^ 

W  h     p      1  f  1  d  i  dd 

rs—    ffi  hly  p  fm  Ip-f 


hi      J    f       d  fe    1  phil     phy      Tl      gr  h     f     I  g  d      d 

byh  fh  ddbym  fh 

'  For  a  brief  and  elegant  account  oJ  Medisval  Plulusophy  see  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
Philosophie,  Second  Series,  Tome  ii.  pp.  331,  367.  See  also  the  article  "  Abelard" 
in  the  "  Fragmena  Philosophiqaes."  Also  "  Abelard"  par  M.  C.  Remusat.  The  3d 
vol.  Brucker's  Critical  History  of  Philosophy ;  Neander's  "  Church  Hisloty,"  3d  and 
tth  vols.     Tennemann,  Gesehiohte  der  Ph.  Tom.  viii..  Manual  p,  315,  et  seq. 
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dialectics,  to  the  region  of  pure  ideas,  and  set  to  Ughtiag  ou  Miientific 
principles.  One  of  the  consec[uences  was  the  prevalence  in  the  fifteenth 
eentiiry,  within  the  Catholic  church,  of  a  heaitless  skepticism  making  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity 

4    Previous  to  thii  however  philosophy  had  begun  to  e"cfncate  itself 
fmh  Ifl  Ihtyb  fllul 

1  f     h     m       d  p      1  Th  1       I    ly    f 

1  11  d      d  PI  d    J     C      fcjl  1      ply      Th 

fl  fAnldhfehl  hj^G  I         m 

p         Iddh  hhhdmpl  dglw 

IhpBln  ddpdln]  h 

1  p  w  h  1   U         d    1  p      1  li 

dfh  htsm  lis  hCiU-iai  d 

h  gd  m  hfhdltsh 


gldUdf  dllh  tyfhil 

dhd  blddmH  dlhl  yd 

d        yfllh  A    d     d    I     All        1  d  ICid 

ThegtrmofL   h  M      dl„yrayb    f      d       B  al    f 

Spinosa's  favorite  terms  as  well  as  ideas,  for  example,  his  famous  distino 
tion  between  the  Kaluta  Maturans  and  Uatura  Natarata,  are  found  here 
Sghelling  has  entitled  one  of  his  works  Bnmo,  and  makes  no  secret  of  hia 
admiration  for  h  s  Ital  an  p  ototype.  Kotwithstanding  all  bis  aberrations, 
Bruno,  fickle,  ferv  lad  absu  d,  was  earnest  and  eloquent,  sonaetimes 
even  sublime.  At  the  take  !  e  velooraed  death  as  a  passage  to  a  higher 
life,  a  transition  f  the  fin  te  to  the  infinite.  More  of  a  poet  than,  a 
philosopher,  wi  !  tl  e  gen  us  nd  five  of  his  native  clime,  ho  strangely 
mingles  the  true  a  d  tl  e  fal  e  His  method  is  imagination,  his  reason- 
ing rhapsody.  Hence  he  says  himself,  with  marvelous  simplicity,  "  Phi- 
losophi  quoad  modo  pictores  atque  poetas ;"  to  which  he  adds,  "  Noa  est 
philosophus  niii  fingit  el  pingit.'"^ 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  influence  of  the  Reform- 
Alien  on  the  study  of  speculative  philosophy.  All  authority,  ecclesiastical 
and  scientific,  was  called  in  question.  Aristotle  was  dethroned.  Simple 
and  rational  investigation  of  nature  and  the  Bible,  divine  revelations  both, 
was  encouraged.  This  led  to  what  has  been  called  the  Inductive  Phi- 
losophy, by  the  simple  methods  of  observation  and  reflection.  Bacon  called 
men  away  from  vague  theorizings  to  the  study  of  nature  aud  themselves. 
His  method  followed  to  its  practical  results  by  Newton,  has  been  de- 

'  Ha  was  born  in  the  ■vicinity  of  Naples  in  1550,  and  was  publicly  burned  by  order 
of  the  Inquisition  al  Rome,  in  J600.  For  a  complete  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
see  Jordano  Bruno,  son  Histolrc  et  les  tEmres,  trad,  par  M.  G.  BartholomesB. 
Paria  leiT. 
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nounced  as  mere  classification,  whicli,  were  it  such,  would  prove  it  empirical 
enough.  But  while  he  directed  attention  leas  to  tbe  mental  than  to  the 
material  world,  and  laid  more  stress  apparently  upon  induction  than  deduc- 
tion, he  respects  both,  and  uniformly  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  fun- 
damental convictions.  Bacon's  Organon  recognizes  the  great  idea  of  cause 
or  power,  and  calls  attention  not  only  to  phenomena  but  to  principles.  It 
recognizes  spirit  as  well  as  matter,  and  gives  us,  at  least  as  its  last  result, 
the  great  fact  of  spiritual  power,  that  is,  of  a  supreme  and  eternal  God, 
"  who  is  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  all."^  The  philosophy  of  Bacon 
is  pre-eminently  a  philosophy  of  fact  and  reality.  Induction  and  deduc- 
tion, analysis  and  synthesis,  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  axioms,  forms 
the  simple  and  sublime  circle  of  his  method,  the  method  of  nature  and  of 
God. 

It  must  bo  confessed,  however,  that  the  Inductive  philosophy  occupied 
itself  chiefly  with  material  interests,  and  the  mere  phenomena  of  extei- 
nal  nature.  Its  first  application  to  speculative  philosophy,  by  Hobbea  of 
Malmeshury,  was  meagre  and  imperfect.  Misunderstanding  its  princi- 
ples, he  began  to  theorize,  like  all  his  predecessors,  and  gave  to  the  world, 
in  language  of  great  force  and  precision,  a  system  of  downright  material- 
ism and  fatalism.  According  to  him  the  one  great  fact  of  mind,  to  which 
all  other  facts  may  be  redueed,  is  sensation,  "produced  hy  the  impact  of 
material  objects  around  us  upon  a  material  organization  which  men  call 
mind."  A  fair  beginning  in  England  of  what  Herder  calls  "  the  dirt 
philosophy." 

Far  superior  to  Hobbes,  in  all  the  elements  of  menial  and  moral  power, 
Locke  soon  followed,  enamored  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  feeling  that 
it  might  he  applied  with  success  to  mental  science.  But  he  too,  imper- 
fectly carried  out  the  Baconian  method ;  for  instead  of  a  thorough  psy- 
chological examination  of  all  the  facts  and  elements  of  consciousness,  he 
wandered  into  theoretical  conjectures,  and  failed  to  discover  some  of  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  the  human  mind.  ITay,  he  violated  his  own 
professed  method  at  the  very  outset,  hy  starting  a  theoretical  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  out  ideas,  which  he  derived  from  sensation  and  reflec 
tion.  He  assumed  also  the  great  error  of  most  of  his  predecessors, 
which  makes  ideas  (cognitions)  the  mere  types  or  representatives  of 
reahties,  as  if  the  mind  could  have  no  direct  or  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  such  realities,  and  must  depend  upon  shadows  or  reflections  both 
of  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds.  Like  many  others  also  he  uses 
the  term  "ideas"  in  all  sorts  of  senses,  and  indeed  wavers  exceedingly  in 
the  use  of  language.  Yet  Locke  possessed  great  sagacity,  and  a  style  of 
much  raciness  and  strength.  Some  have  called  it  dry,  but  it  is  very  far 
indeed  from  possessing  this  characteristic.  It  is  rather  figurative  and 
■n  the  supremacj  and 
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popular,  than  precise  and  phjlosophioal.  Hence  the  various  estimatea  of 
his  system,  and  hence  also  its  different  influence  upon  different  minds. 
Right,  perhaps,  iii  rejecting  the  "innate  ideas"  of  Descartes  whom  he  did 
not  quite  understand,  he  failed  to  recognize  the  great  primal  truth  which 
underlies  the  unfortunate  nomenclature  of  the  French  philosopher;  for  the 
very  first  movements  of  ourminda,  and  all  our  perceptions  of  external  things, 
involve  the  possession  of  fundamental  axioms  of  thought,  which  can  never 
be  derived  from  experience.  The  mind  itself  as  a  unit  and  a  power  implies 
this ;  for  if  thoughts,  emotions  and  ideas  are  derived  from  experience, 
then  the  mind  itself  is  derived  from  experience.  Experience  or  the  con- 
tact of  mind  with  matter,  and  of  matter  with  mind,  doubtless  is  necessary 
aa  an  occasion  for  the  development  of  our  essential  thoughts  ;  but  all 
these  must  first  exist  in  the  mind,  not  indeed  formally  hut  potentially,  or 
matter  would  be  nothing  to  mind,  as  mind  ivould  be  nothing  to  matter. 
Hence  Locke  fell  into  a  great  error  when  he  represented  all  our  cogni- 
tions as  modifications  of  sensation  and  reflection.  His  generalization  is 
narrow  and  defective,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  false  theorizing  on 
mental  philosophy.  Still  Locke's  great  work  on  the  "  Human  Under- 
standing" contains  innumerable  valuable  au^estions,  and  many  fine  ana- 
lyses of  particular  powers  or  states  of  mind.  Kor  was  he  a  mere  sensa- 
tionalist, as  some  of  the  idealist  philosophers  are  pleased  to  affirm.  Prac- 
tically he  was  a  spiritualist,  and  recognized  the  great  facts  of  our  spiritual 
and  moral  nature  as  well  as  the  existence  of  God  and  the  jmmortahty  of 
the  soul.'  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible,  on  his  theory 
of  the  origin  of  ideas,  to  demonstrate  the  spirituality  of  man  ;  for  if  the 
mind  does  not  see  by  its  own  light,  in  other  words,  possess  certaiu  pri- 
mary intuitions  or  fundamental  convictions  of  "  common  sense,"  as  the 
Scottish  philosophers  call  tlfem,  it  can  never  transcend  the  outward  and 
material,  or  form  the  remotest  conception  of  spiritual  and  immortal  reali- 
ties. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  if,  in  England,  the  principles  of 
Locke,  in  the  hands  of  less  scrupulous  men,  and  particularly  of  "the 
deistical"  writers,  as  they  are  improperly  called — for,  on  fundamental 
grounds,  they  are  more  atheisfic  than  deistic — were  used  to  defend  all  the 
errors  of  sensualism  and  fatalism.'*  It  is  the  habit  of  speculative  thinkers 
to  run  errors  of  this  kind  into  extremes — a  happy  circumstance,  at  least, 
for  those  that  come  after  them ;  for,  plausible  at  first,  these  errors  become 
absolutely  monstrous  when  pushed  by  reckless  theorists  to  their  logical 
results.^ 

'  For  proof  of  this  we  might  cite  page  after  page  of  the"  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
lierslanding."  We  are  apprehensiYe,  however,  that  tliose  who  ileelaim  the  moat  vehe- 
mently against  Locite  as  the  father  of  modem  aensualism,  are  not  peculiarly  inUmate 
with  his  writings. 

'  See  the  results  in  Morell's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  p.  98,  et  seq. 

'  Nowhere  mas  this  done  mora  dociBively  than  in  Franca,    Thoroughly  n 
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This  was  pre-eminently  tho  case  with,  the  Bupposed  materiahsm  of  the 
Lockeaii  sohooi ;  hence,  in  England  we  find  tie  majority  of  her  ingenious 
and  profound  thinkers  uttering  against  it  a  loud  and  earnest  protest. 
Among  these,  Shafteshury,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  More,  are  especially 
distinguished  hy  learning  and  genins.  But  tho  recoil,  as  usual,  was  too  vio- 
lent; and  we  find  Berkeley,  the  amiable  and  gifted  Bishop  of  Cloyno,  tho 
most  ingenious  philosophical  thinker  of  his  day,  failing  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  idealism.  Assuming,  as  Locke  did,  the  common  pliilosophical 
error,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  external  nature  is  mediate  and  represent- 
ative— a  something,  so  to  speak,  figured  to  the  mind  and  istanding  for  tho 
outward  reality,  which  wo  can  never  know — he  showed,  on  the  clearest 
logical  grounds,  that  the  existence  of  matter,  separate  from  the  mind,  can 
not  be  proved ;  and  thua  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  materialism,  fatalism, 
and  atheism.  He  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
external  world  as  a  practical  reality ;  he  simply  maintains  that  its  exist- 
ence can  not  be  proved  on  metaphysical  grounds.^  Mind,  in  his  view,  is 
first,  is  fundamental,  and  real,  is  the  only  thing  fundamental  and  real ;  and 
matter,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  dependent  upon  mind,  and  receives  from  it 
all  its  qualities  and  forms.  Pure  and  devout  himself,  he  exulted  in  the 
evanescent  character  of  all  terrestrial  things ;  for  along  with  these  he  saw 
vanishing  ail  error  and  sin.  In  the  lofty  ideal  world  still  left,  his  rever- 
ent soul,  transformed  by  Christian  faith,  saw  nothing  but  God  and  truth, 
immutable  and  immortal. 

From  the  very  same  principles,  however,  Hume,  cold  and  subtile,  de- 
duced an  absolute  skepticism.  As  a  mere  mode  of  the  subjective  mind, 
according  to  him  all  is  ideal,  and  nothing  can  be  proved.  Cause,  Sub- 
stance, Spirit,  God,  Immortality — nay,  our  most  common  convictions,  re- 
specting our  own  existence,  or  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  may 
be  only  dreams  of  the  dreaming  mind.'^  All  we  can  know  is  our  own 
subjective  states ;  and  these,  separated  from  realities  by  mere  represent- 
ative images,  for  aught  that  we  know,  may  be  the  grossest  illusions. 
Thus  Hume  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  atheism.  Ko  wonder  that  he  con- 
fesses, mournfully,  the  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  his  mind,  in  the 

stood,  the  Lockcan  philosophy  was  reduced  to  tho  grossest  materialism.  This,  how- 
ever, was  accomplished  with  so  much  refinement  and  ingenuity,  that  it  required  the 
atheism  of  d'Holbach,  and  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  to  reveal  its  enor- 
mity. Condillac,  facile  and  elegant,  reigned  aiipieme  for  years.  Cabanis  was  ap- 
plauded when  he  said,  "Les  nerfe,  voila  tout  rhomme  !"  France,  though  much  im- 
proved, m  not  jet  free  from  the  influence  of  Condillac.  What  is  ComlP  s  Philoso- 
phie  Pfffiitive"  but  a  refined  and  systematized  materialism?  To  substitute  the  action 
of  fixed  laws  for  the  free  spirit  of  man,  or  the  free  spirit  of  God  is  materialism  with 
its  inevitable  results  of  atheism  and  fatalism. 

'  Sea  for  proof  of  this,  "Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  ^  35-6-7-40 
'  Hume's  views  are  developed,  partly  in  hia  "Essay  on  Human  Nature      but 
chiefly  in  hia  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Understanding."     His  skepticism  is  brought 
out  fully  in  the  ISth  section  of  tho  Inquiry. 
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ptoKeciition  of  bis  metaptiysical  speculations ; — for  not  even  the  consola- 
tion of  hope  was  left  to  his  spirit,  adrift  oa  the  illimitable  ocean,  of  specu- 
lative doubt.  "  The  intense  view,"  says  he,  "  of  theso  manifold  contra- 
dictions and  imperfections  in  human  reason,  has  so  wrought  upon  me, 
and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning, 
and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or  likely  than 
another."  ^ 

The  Scottish  philosophers  have  been  stigmatized  by  the  German  and 
French  idealists  as  "  insular,"  timid,  and  empirical ;  this  much,  however, 
may  be  said  of  them,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Hume,  they  have  been 
wonderfully  preserved  from  all  extremes  of  materialism  or  apiritnalism, 
and  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  science  of  mental  analysis.  Dr. 
B,eid,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  professor  in  Glasgow  University,  if 
we  except  Sir  W,  Hamilton,  is  decidedly  the  most  instructive  and  original 
of  them  all.  Brown  is  imaginative  and  inconsequent.  His  most  orig- 
inal and  elaborate  work  (on  Causation)  is  a  splendid  failure.  Stewart, 
while  accomplished  and  learned,  is  distinguished  chiefly  as  an  elegant 
expositor  of  the  views  of  his  predecessors,  particularly  of  Kcid.  The 
latter  has  the  honor  of  giving  the  death-blow  to  the  ideal  theory,  upon 
which  Hume  based  his  skepticism.  Imperfectly  developed,  the  position 
of  Beid,  sound  and  impregnable  as  a  whole,  can  only  he  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  connection  with  the  comments  and  criticisms  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  who  is  Reid's  proper  successor,  and  the  great  defender  of  the 
philosophy  of  "  Common  Sense."  With  his  explanations  and  limitations, 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  presentative  knowledge  may  be  considered 
af  finally  settled.  Idealism  may  be  held  as  a  notion  or  a  doubt,  but  never 
again  as  a  well-grounded  scientific  conviction. 

But  we  must  go  back  a  httle,  and  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  philosophy 
of  Continental  Europe,  to  understand  fully  the  aberrations  of  speculative 
thought,  and  appreciate  the  position,  and  attainments  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
who  is  distinguished  as  much  for  his  criticisms  on  the  French  and  Ger- 
man schools,  as  on  those  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Descartes  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  as  the  founder  of  the  Conti- 
nental, if  not  of  aU  modern  speculative  philosophy.  "With  a  mind  pro- 
found, energetic,  and  free,  spurning  the  restraints  of  custom  and  authority, 
he  resolved  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  mental  philosophy,  from  its 
foundations.^  Less  sagacious  than  Locke,  ho  yet  saw,  with  great  clearness, 
the  vast  distinction  hetween  matter  and  mind,  and  commenced  his  studies 
with  a  purely  psychological  method.  He  did  not,  indeed,  carry  out,  with 
full  consistency,  his  own  fundamental  principles  of  inquiry,  and,  finally, 

'  Quoted  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Life  of  Reid,  prefixed  to  Hamilton's  eJition  of  Reid's 
Works,  p.  13. 

*  The  process  throngh  mhith  his  mind  paesed,  is  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  hia 
"Discaurs  de  la Metboila." 
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defended  some  egregious  errors.  At  first,  he  refused  to  take  any  thing 
for  granted  not  proved  by  the  facts  of  conseiousness  ;  hut  at  last  seemed 
to  take  every  thing  for  granted  ;  so  that  D'Alombert  is  justified  in  saying 
that  Descartes  "  began  with  doubting  of  every  thing,  and  ended  in  believ- 
ing that  he  had  left  nothing  unesplained." 

As  nature  is  to  be  studied  in  itself,  by  means  of  observation,  so  Des- 
cartes justly  concluded  that  mind  is  to  be  studied  in  itself,  by  means  of 
consciousness,  or  conscious  reflection.'  Hia  "  Oogito  ergo  sum,"  though 
an  apparent  fetitio  frincipit,  furnished  him  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple or  fact  of  all  mental  science  For  of  whatever  we  doubt,  we  can  not 
dowbt  that  we  doubt.  Conscious  personality,  as  an  intuitive,  inalienable 
conviction,  is  involved  in  every  mental  act ;  consciousness,  therefore,  must 
supply  us  with  all  thefactsof  mind,  all  the  laws  of  thoaght.  Psychology, 
or  a  well-digested  account  of  our  mental  phenomena,  must  thence  form 
the  basis  of  all  philosophical  speculations  ^ 

On  this  ground  Descartes  asserted  the  pure  spirituality,  or,  rather,  im- 
materiality of  mind  ;  for  spirituality  is  only  a  negation  of  what  we  desig- 
nate material  qualities.  The  pmfound  conviction  of  Descartes  upon  this 
point,  and  his  earnest  assertion  of  it,  was  oi'  immense  service  to  tlic  cause 
of  truth.  His  theory  of  "  innate  ideas,"  unfortunate  in  its  expression  aud 
application,  though  founded  in  truth,  led  him  to  assert  the  validity  of  all 
ideas  lying  "clearly  and  distinctly"  in  the  mind.  His  criterion  of  "neces- 
sary" ideas,  "  clearness  and  distinctness,"  origuially  intended  to  assert  the 
simple  authority  of  consciousness,  was  easily  abused.  Here,  for  example, 
he  fonnd,  as  he  supposed,  the  idea  of  the  absolute  and  infinite — that  is, 
as  he  explained  it,  of  God  ;  and  believing,  liie  Anselm,  that  such  an  idea 
could  not  come  from  finite  nature ;  that  infinite  and  absoliito,  in  his  view, 
being  positive  ideas,  and  not  the  mere  negation  of  finite  and  relative  ;  he 
concluded  tiiat  it  was  a  necessary  or  intuitive  idea,  an  idea  from  God 
himself)  and,  therefore,  proving  a  priori,  the  Divine  existence,' 

But  all  this  is  subjective ;  how  then  do  we  prove  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  God  ?  This,  too,  exists  in  the 
laiiid,  clearly  and  distinctly ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  argues  Des- 
cartes, forgetting  utterly  his  psychological  and  truly  rational  method,  that 
God  would  deceive  us  in'  such  a  matter.  From  this  he  infers  that  the 
external  world  has  a  real,  and  not  merely  apparent  or  phenomenal  exist- 
ence. Our  mental  faculties  prove  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  existence 
of  Goil  proves  the  validity  of  our  mental  faculties,  is  the  vicious  circle 
which  throws  inextricable  confusion  into  the  Cartesian  philosophy.* 

'  Sao  "MfliiitatioiiH  MetapliyEiques." — Premiere  Med. 

*  Meditation  Seconde.     (Euvres  (Ed,  Charpeiitier),  p.  66,  el  scq. 

'  Meditation  Tioiaieme,  p.  87,  et  seq.  See  the  same  views,  re-aascrted  in  the 
fourth  MeditatiDn,  ivhich  develops  hia  idea  of  the  true  and  the  falae,  end  the  impos- 
eibilitj  that  God  should  deceive  us  reepecting  necessaiy  convictions. 

'  MeditaMon  Ciiiqui^me — particularly  the  close — pp.  107-108. 
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Bat  what  is  the  precise  relation  of  tlie  finite  universe  to  the  infinite 
Spirit?  This  is  a  great  question  which  Descartes  attempts  to  answer. 
He  says,  it  is  produced  at  first  lay  God,  and  not  oidy  so,  but  is  constantly 
reproduced.  But  the  world  of  matter,  according  to  Descartes,  is  a,  vast, 
formal  mechanism,  subject  to  external  laws,  and  thence  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  constant  interposition  of  the  Almighty.  Matter  and  mind 
are  dislinat ;  so  much  so,  that  they  can  have  no  direct  action  upon  each 
other.  Their  action  and  interaction  depend  upon  the  all-creating,  all-ie- 
newing  force.  Therefore,  concludes  Descartes,  there  ate  no  single  or  sec- 
ondary causes,  and  the  whole  nnivetse  lies,  like  a  passive  machine,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  controlled  forever  hy  his  resistless  might.^ 

After  all,  the  existence  of  matter,  or  of  the  finite  universe,  is  not  then 
prnved,  except  as  an  outward  phenomenal  thing,  which  the  next  bold, 
consistent  thinker  will  not  hesitate  to  reject,  falling  hack,  as  he  must,  on 
his  subjective  ideas,  and  constituting  the  universe  of  a  single  infinite  sub- 
Stance.  Thus  the  gei'ms  of  an  absolute  spiritualism  are  lodged  In  the 
Cartesian  metaphysics,  which  found  their  natural  development  in  the 
speculations  of  Spinosa  and  Malebranche. 

In  Descartes  we  thua  see,  what  is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  phi 
losophy,  the  most  singular  combinations  of  truth  and  error,  of  weakness  and 
strength.  For  he  not  only  denied  the  existence  and  operation  of  second 
or  occasional  causes,  but  he  placed  the  essence  of  mind  in  thought — of 
matter,  in  extension  ;  thus  confounding  being  or  sjjbstance  with  attribute 
or  qoality,  and  laying  the  basis  of  a  consistent,  thorough-going  paathe- 

Malebranehe  indeed,  who  embraced  these  views  as  the  basis  of  his  sys- 
tem, held  to  the  reality  of  external  things,  as  commonly  understood,  on 
the  authority  of  E,evelation,  and  remained  an  orthodox  minister  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  but  he  constituted  the  universe  of  thought,  and  main- 
tained that  the  human  mind  sees  all  things  in  the  Divine,  as  "  its  intel- 
ligible world."  Like  Plato  he  blended  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  and 
saw  there  the  archetypal  ideas  of  alt  possible  existence.  Devout  arid  elo- 
quent, this  good  man,  in  the  spirit  of  Berkeley  saw  no  danger  in  that 
"  excessive  bright,"  or  rather  "  dark"  of  absolute  spiritualism,  into  which 
with  unutterable  awe,  like  the  angels  of  heaven,  he  desired  to  look.* 

It  required  therefore  some  one  of  bolder  temper,  and  more  relentless 
logic,  to  take  the  views  of  Descartes  and  push  them  to  their  extreme  logi- 


'  It  is  on  this  ground  that  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  eiiition  of  the 
Works  of  Descartes,  speaks  <p.  57)  of  CaMeeianiain  as  "Une  Syateme  Mecanique. 
Soe  the  Siith  Med.  p.  109. 

=  Tennemann  calls  Malebranche  "  iJie  most  profound  of  the  French  metaphysicians." 
His  wjrks  have  been  published  in  a  convenient  form  by  Charpentier,  under  the  super- 
vision of  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  an  instructive  snii  elegant  intro 
ducUon. 
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ca!  issue,  Such  a  man  was  fouad  isi  Benedict  Rpinosa,  that  profound 
and  subtile  Jew,  whom.  Uovalisin  a  "furor"  of  admiration  calls  "the  God 
inspired  Spinosa."^  Ignoring  as  Descartes  had  done  the  proper  idea  of 
cause,  and  really  identifying  being  with  thought,  he  posited  the  existence 
of  a  single,  infinite,  all  comprehending  Substance  with  two  attributes,  oi 
rather  projections  of  himaelf  (itself?)  thought  and  cxte?ision,  thought  being 
manifest  in  mind,  extension  in  matter." 

As  both  mind  and  matter  proceed  from  the  same  source,  or  rather  are 
attributes  of  the  same  substance,  he  maintained,  of  course,  their  interior 
identity.  All  things  oom_e  from  God,  and  exist  in  God,  thence  all  things 
or  the  universe  of  material  and  immaterial  forms,  are  God — not  indeed 
God  in  his  absolute  essence,  but  God  immanent,  that  is  God  embodied  or 
manifested.^ 

A  fundamental  and  favorite  position  of  Spinosa's  is  that  "one  substance 
can  not  produce  another;"  if  God  therefore  seems  to  produce  finite  matter 
or  finite  mind,  it  is  hut  an  extension  of  himself,  or  projection  into  space 
and  time  of  his  own  inscrutable  essence  The  cause  pa=scsin1o  the  effect, 
the  effect  in  this  sense  is  the  ciuse  and  mce  ver'ia ,  so  that  the  oidjaary 
idea  of  cause  and  conBec[uently  of  the  creation,  is  abandoned  The  one  is 
God  absolute,  the  other  is  God  conditioned  or  as  he  chose  to  oxprets  it, 
the  one  is  Natiira  nattitam,  the  otner  is  Natuja  natiaata  ' 

Nor  can  we  deny,  if  these  fundamenlal  positions  are  granted  as  just 
namely,  that  the  universe  is  constituted  by  ideas,  and  human  thought  and 
absolute  being  are  identical,  that  there  can  be,  in  the  sense  of  Spinosa,, 
only  a  single  all  comprehending  substance  All  else  which  we  call  finite 
must  ha  attribute,  c[uality,  phenomenon,  howevei  vist  d.nd  ^aiicd,  how 
ever  efi  ed  and  beautiful  If  all  things  and  all  beings  are  m  God,  in  an 
b  ol  el  teral  sense,  then  God  is  in  all  things  nay  constitutes  all  Ihinga 
The  u  e  se  8  not  duil,  but  ono,  and  that  one,  Tiir  absolute  all 
T!  o  ^ht  s  finite  and  eternal,  and  matter  is  its  shadow  The  omni 
I  s  ceofGod  or  the  mfinite  Substance  is  what  Spmosa  calls  extension, 
not  meaning  by  extension  any  thing  gioss  or  palpable,  but  the  univoroal 

'  As  proof  that  Spinosa  based  his  syeteci  on  the  Carlesian  metaphysics,  we  refer 
to  the  "  Principia  Philoaophiie  Cartesianie,"  in  the  first  yolimie  of  Spinosa's  works 
(Tauchnitz  ed.  8  toIb.  edited  by  Dr.  Bruder),  as  also  to  his  little  tract,  "  Da  Emenda- 
tione  Intellectus"  (vol.  ii.  p.  7),  in  which  he  lajs  down  the  true  meAod  of  philoso- 
plucal  investigation.  The  fallowing  passage  (vol.  i.  p.  S4),  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. "  Hao  igitnr  delecta  veritate  eimul  etiam  invonit  omnium  sciontiatum  funda- 
montum,  ao  etiain  omnium  alianim  veritatum,  meneuram  ac  icgulam  ;  scilicet  (JujC' 
ipdS,  tarn  clare  ac  distincfe  percipitnr  quam  islud  verum  est."  The  abuse  of  Descartes' 
criterion  has  been  a  source  of  infinite  mischief. 

*  Opera,  vol.  i.  Cog,  Meta.  p,  117  Ethica,  pp.  187,  190.  Soe  also  "Ethica," 
Part  li.  p,  335. 

"  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  197.   Compare  pp  180  and  304,  particularly  Prop,  xviii.   "  Dena 

i.     Opera,  vol,  i.  pp.  310,  211. 
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preset.ce  of  an  infinite  essence.^  Particulai 
only  modificatioBB  of  God,^  All  in  fact,  is  literally  and  truly  God,  A 
single  idea,  naraely  unity,  constitutes  and  construes  the  universe.  Kight 
and  wrong,  holiness  and  Bin  are  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 
In  etbics  right  is  the  correlate  of  power,  while  sin  is  weakness,  negation, 
or  deficiency;  whence  the  ohject  of  all  law  is  the  exercise  of  force,  and  all 
law  is  limitation.  The  inesorahle  unity  of  God  ought  to  he  the  type  of 
the  inexorable  unity  of  all  governmeat  and  law.^ 

How  much  all  this  differs  fi-om  the  material  unity  and  inesorahle  fatal- 
ism of  Hobbes,  or  from  the  grosser  paatheism  of  the  old  Hindoo  philoso- 
phers, it  would  require  some  ingenuity  to  say.  It  is  more  refined  and 
spiritual  perhaps,  but  the  end  ia  the  same.  So  that  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  helieye  with  Dugald  Stewart,  ia  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  old 
errors,  "that  human  iuTention  is  limited  like  a  barrel  organ  to  a  specific 
uuraher  of  tuuea." 

It  would  seem  as  if  Spinosa  had  carried  the  rationalistic  method  of  in- 
quiry to  its  highest  point,  beyond  which  no  human  intellect  can  go.  But 
the  spirit  of  speculative  thought  is  not  to  be  repressed,  and  slight  variations 
will  satisfy  even  the  ptofoundest  minds  that  they  have  escaped  the  erroTB 
of  their  predeceiKors,  and  solved,  the  enigma  of  the  universe.  On  this 
ground  Leibnitz,  a  man  of  vast  erudition  and  almost  illimitable  range  of 
thought,  endeavored  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  vast  supei'structure  of  spir- 
itual philosophy.  He  rejected  the  sensational  origin  of  ideas,  defended,  as 
he  supposed,  by  Locke,  and  carried  out  the  spiritual  views  of  Bescavtes 
with  reference  to  mind,  giving  a  better  exposition  of  fundamental  ideas, 
and  enlai^ing  the  criteria  of  their  validity.  His  method,  however,  is  ration- 
alistic and  ontological,*  It  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  possible  and  the 
actual  on  what  he  calls  the  principle  of  "  contradiction,"  and  of  "  the 
sufficient  reason."  The  first  gives  us  the  possible,  or  what  'may  he  with- 
out a  contradiction ;  the  second,  the  actual,  or  what  ought  to  be,  on  the 
ground  of  second  causes,  or  "  sufficient  reason." 

Applying  these  criteria  to  things  as  they  are,  ho  finds  not  only  the  idea 
of  substance,  with  its  attributes  of  thought  and  extension  (that  is,  of  em- 
bodiment, for  such  is  Spinosa's  idea),  but  also  of  cause  or  power,  sponta- 
neous and  creative  ;  so  that  God,  as  the  great  primal  Substance,  or  Sub- 
sistence, not  only  is,  but  acts  and  prodtioes,  Power  does  not  reside  in 
masses,  for  these  are  infinitely  divisible ;  power  is  inherent  in  substance 
from  which  all  material  qualities  must  be  excluded,  so  that,  strictly 

'  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  '  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

'  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  115.     Compare  pp.  131,  SIS,  S17. 

*  This  feet  is  well  brought  out  by  M.  Jaqnea  in  fho  introduction  to  his  Ed.  of  the 
■VVorts  of  Leibnitz,  from  the  prOBB  of  Charpcntiet,  vol,  i.  p.  31.  Hia  views  of  the 
humaii  mind  ara  developed  in  his  "  Nouveaux  Essais,"  his  theoaophy  or  theology  in 
Ihe  "  Monadologle,"  and  "  Theodicec." 
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Bpeakiiig,  we  come  to  power  or  force  as  a  pure  immaterial  essence.  This 
constilutes  the  basis  of  existence.  Tlience  spring  all  the  forma  and  fbroes 
of  the  universe,  -which  is  dj'namical,  and  not,  as  Descartes  taught,  me- 
chanical.' 

Thus  reducing,  as  usual,  all  things  to  the  region  of  pure  ideas,  or  ab- 
stract forms,  as  we  may  call  them,  he  endeavors  from  the  supposition  of 
an  absolute  One,  or  Monad,  to  construe  the  universe  of  matter  and  of 
mind ;  so  that  his  system  is  a  mtmadology,  corresponding  in  some  sense 
to  tlio  "  numbers"  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  His  problem  therefore  13  little 
more  than  a  geometrical  proposition.  Given  one  necessary  and  eternal 
Monas,  or  Force,  to  find  all  other  monads  or  forces.^  God  "  geometrizes" 
the  universe,  and  does  so,  apparently,  by  an  evolution  of  plurality  from 
nnity.  From  such  a  system  all  dualism  of  course  la  excluded.  Of  mat- 
ter, in  its  ordinary  import,  there  is  none.  Identity  rutts  through  the 
whole.      The  universe  is  one,  as  God  is  one. 

Yet  Leibnitz  admitted  the  distiact  existence  of  the  external  world,  and 
brought  it  into  union  and  connection  with  spirit  by  means  of  a  system 
of  "  pre-established  harmony."  The  different  monads  botli  of  mattei-  and 
of  spirit  have  no  intercommunion  ;  indeed  this  is  impossible  on  Leibnitz's 
theoi)  ■  lut  they  move  in  unison  hke  automata  by  the  prelbrmed  ar 
raiigement  of  the  Eternal  Mmd  Hence  also  tho  doctrines  of  philosophical 
necessity  and  optimism 

By  these  si  ppo'itions  it  is  evident  that  Leibmtz  wished  to  avoid  the 
d  fE.i,ulties  which  spring  fiom  the  ill  understood  distinctions  between  mat 
ter  and  mmd  on  whi^h  account  his  monads  or  ones  aie  simple  forces 
mdoptnknt  of  each  other  though  spiingmg  from  the  same  eternal  source 
possessing  inheiently  the  iirae  characteristics  and  capable  of  developing 
themselves  m  outward  shape  and  act  Some  are  in  a  st^te  of  stupor  so 
to  speak  and  constitute  matter  yet  pos^eas  1.  -jort  ol  perceptive  power 
otheis  are  consciou''  forming  in  the  case  of  those  distinct  and  clear  men 
and  angels  of  those  dull  ind  obscuie  the  <.ouls  oi  the  lower  animals 
Each  his  its  separate  spheie  anl  each  is  a  miciocosm  cf  the  u 

The  01  gmal  Monas  or  Po-ner  howLVcr  is  recognized 
mmd  in  intell  gent  self  controlling  cause  capable  by  a  voluntary  pio 
ductive  act  of  gi^mg  nse  to  lihtiact  inferior  agents  possessed  of  intclh 
gLUce  and  will  so  that  in  this  respect  his  views  differ  from  those  of 
Spmosa  and  so  far  harmonize  with  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  moral 
and  theokgii-al  tiuth  It  is  on  this  giound  that  m  his  Theodicfie  he 
maintains  The  confoimity  of  Faith  with  Reason  and  rises  to  the  sub 
iimest  1  eights  of  rel  gious  c  ntemplatioa      H  a  Thtodioee  has  the  chirm 

(EuvreB  v  1  11  1    463  ^  See  his     Monadologie     passim 

'  CEuTrea  vol  Ji  p  471  Monadologie  4  61  HencB  the  espreeaion  Cha5ne 
monade  cree  repteBenle  tonte  1  anivers       Monad  j  63 
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of  a  grand  moral  epic,  in  ■which  are  celebrated  the  perfectioiia  of  the  eter- 
nal Jehovah.  The  distinguished  Genevese  philosopher  Bonnet  tells  ue, 
that  he  used  it  as  "  a  manual  of  devotion  " 

But  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  especially  of  loss  devotional  minds,  the 
Leibnitzian  monadology,  involving  in  its  laat  analysis  the  interior  identity 
of  subject  and  object,  of  finite  and  infinite,  and  constituting  the  universe 
of  simple  spiritual  forces,  supplied  the  scientific  basis  for  a  system  of  ideal- 
ism. His  speculations  foiind  a  congenial  home  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  nearly  all  the  theories  which  have  successively  followed  each 
.  other  among  that  spectdative  people,  Leibnitz  constantly  reappears.  It 
is  the  same  lofty,  but  mysterious  and  fanciful  melody,  with  endless  and 
ever-recurring  variations. 

In  the  hands  of  Wolf,  who  attempted  to  methodize  the  philosophy  of 
his  master,  it  lost  its  warmth  and  grandeur,  and  appeared  as  a  formal 
system  of  ideal  abstractions,  giving  rise  to  an  arid  skepticism,  which  lasted 
for  many  years. 

The  eighteenth  century  closed  with  Kant  and  the  Kantian  philosophy 
in  which  the  pcMibilit)  of  metaphysics  or  ontology  as  a  science  is  denied 
and,  as  many  think  completely  deniohi'hed  Even  leison  is  shown  to  be 
not  only  weak  but  illusive  so  that  ipodictical  that  is  demonstrative 
judgments  of  absolute  certaintj  are  proved  to  be  iiupossible  This  is 
the  object  of  the  'Kiitik  of  Pure  Eeason  {retntr  Vtrnwnft)  so  that  to 
Speak  of  the  Kantian  metaphjsics  as  many  do  or  to  cite  the  Koiiiga- 
berg  philosopher  as  an  authority  fcr  the  ab=olute  demonstrations  of 
"  ILeason  is  a  practical  soleoism  Kant  swept  the  Mhole  field  of  "pecu 
lation;  and  though  denying  neitliei  the  external  nor  the  inteinal  woild 
as  practical  lealities  proved  that  ncithtr  tht.  leason  nor  the  under-tand 
ing,  formal  powers  both  gives  us  an}  thing  m  its  absolute  certainty  Both 
space  and  time,  unity  and  cause,  according  to  Kant,  aie  subjective  ideas, 
by  means  of  which  we  systematize  our  knowledge,  but  can  never  be 
shown  to  have  a  real,  or  independent  existence. 

Thus,  again,  all  things  are  reduced  to  pure  ideas  or  abstractions. 
Reality  escapes  into  the  void,  and  truth  remains,  like  a  shadofry  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  gulf,  "  The  region,"  says  Kant,  "  of  the  pure 
understanding,  is  an  island,  and  inclosed  by  nature  itself  in  unchangeable 
limits.  It  is  the  region,  of  truth  [an  engaging  title],  surrounded  by  a  wide 
and  stormy  ocean,"  ^ 

But  the  nature  of  Kant,  like,  that  of  every  other  man,  can  not  be  satis- 
fied with  abstractions ;  and  though  truth  is  not  theoretically  demojistra- 
ble,  it  is  necessary,  it  is  teal.  Out  moral  nature  and  practical  wants  de- 
mand it ;  and  not  only  demand  it,  but  prove  it.     So  that  what  is  demon- 

'  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason, — Eng,  Tr,  p,  333,  As  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  shown,  Kwit 
is  by  no  means  precise  in  the  use  eillier  of  Vermwnft  or  Verstand.  His  isliind  of  the 
pure  unJerstanding.  after  all,  is  a  fabulous  one. 
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Btratcd  to  te  illusive  on.  one  side  of  n  t  a  d  u  to  Kant  e 
proved  to  be  real  on  the  other— a  sti  g  1  1  nt  I  t  — f  h  ch 
Kant  poorly  accouats,  but  to  ■which  h    m    t  tly    1  n         A  happy 

inconsistency  of  which  the  most  ast  t    pi  1  soph  n  t  u  if   i^       tly 

guilty.      Hence  his  "Kritik  of  the  P  1  U  »i     1    g         «      H 

moral  ti'utha,  God,  the  soul,  and  imi       t  !tj       Th  ,  th    afiee 

tions,  the  longings  of  the  soul,  the  w  nt  f  th  d  d  al  and  tl  waata 
of  society,  demand  a  God  and  a  life  to  come  ;  and  as  all  things  a  adapt 
ed  to  each  other,  and  all  permanent  wants  are  met,  God  and  a  1  f  t 
come  arc  given  in  the  Practical  Reason.    God  exists  for  man ;  r  t 

for  God.    Itesponsihility  and  justice,  love  and  worehip,  are  real  and  eter- 

Here,  then,  Kant  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  religion  and  morality. 
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ism  la  the  true  philosophy.  Irod  exists,  but  exists  in  consciousness  ,  he  is 
known  only  as  the  Moral  Order  {moraluche  Ordnung)  of  the  world.^  Of 
course,  such  a  system  o(  subjective  idealism,  though  held  by  its  author 
■with  a  lofty  moral  heroism,  must  give  rise  to  the  most  startling  errors 
and  extravagancies.  "  To-morrow,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  on  one  occasion, 
with  singular  audacity,  "  I  shaU  create  God."  By  this  he  meant  that 
he  would  develop  the  process  by  which  God  comes  into  consciousness  as 
subject  and  object.  Fichtestrenuously  deniel  the  charge  of  atheism,  and, 
in  later  life,  somewhat  modified  his  views — but  at  best,  he  is  seen  ever- 
more hovering  over  the  abyss  of  absolute  nothing  The  sum  total,"  saya 
he',  "  is  this  :  there  is  absolutely  nothing  permanent  without  mo  or  within 
me,  hut  only  an  unceasing  change  I  Jaiow  absolutely  nothing  of  any 
existence,  not  even  of  my  own.  I  mysell  know  nothing,  and  am  nothing. 
Images  (Bild&i-)  there  are  ;  they  censtituto  all  that  apparently  exists,  and 
what  they  know  of  themselves  is  after  the  manner  of  images  ;  images  that 
pass  and  vanish,  ■without  there  being  aught  to  witness  their  transition  ; 
that  consist,  ia  fact,  of  the  images  of  images,  without  signifieanco  and 

'  Sitlenlehre  (1798),  pp.  184,  189.     See  also  his  "  Gottliche  Weltorclnung." 
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without  an  aim.  I  myself  am  one  of  tliese  images ;  nay,  I  am  not  even 
thus  much,  but  only  a  confused  image  of  images.  All  reality  is  converted 
into  a  marvelous  dream,  without  a.  life  to  dream  of,  and  without  a  mind 
to  dieam;  into  a  dream  made  up  only  of  a  dream  of  itself.  Perception 
is  a  dream ;  thought,  the  source  of  all  the  existeace  and  all  the  reality 
which  I  imagined  to  myself  of  my  existence,  of  my  power,  of  my  destina- 
tion, is  the  dream  of  that  dream."  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Schelling,  the  proper  successor  of  Fiohte,  as  this  has  been  done  hy  Sir 
"W.  Hamilton  (Discussions,  p.  26,  et  seq.)  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  ade- 
quate. The  philosophical  patriarch  of  Berlin  is  an  idealist,  though  labor 
iugall  his  life  long  to  reach  "the  real,"  and  professing  in  his  old  age,  to  be- 
lieve in  a,  personal  God .  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  His  method,  however,  is  rationalistic,  and  the  result 
ideal,  and  ideal  only — that  is,  identity  of  subject  and  object,  not  in  the 
individual  mind,  as  in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  but  in  the  absolute  object, 
infinite  and  eternal.  Psychology  is  abandoned  as  incapa,bl6  of  leading  to 
absolute  reality;  God,  the  absolute,  the  all- comprehending  is  discovered 
only  to  the  supernatural  intuition  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  knowledge 
and  being  correspond.  They  are  correlates.  To  know  the  Divine,  the 
soul  must  be  divine  ;  to  discover  the  absolute,  it  must  itself  be  absolute. 
Thus  the  system  of  Schelling  may  be  described  as  a  trauBccndcntal  or  ab 
solute  idealism — the  title,  in  fact,  of  one  of  his  principal  works,  "  System 
des  Transoendentalen  Idealismus."  ^ 

Hegel,  who  commenced  his  studies  with  Schelling,  and,  while  possess- 
ing less  imagination,  had  more  logical  power,  is  the  real  Coryphfcus  of 
German  idealism.     He  rejects  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  partial  views 
of  both  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  attempts  to  construct  a  purely  i-ational 
or  ideal  system,  without  assuming  "the  finite  Eto"  of  Fichte  or  "the  in- 
tellectual intuition"  of  Soht  H       g  h      h    g — h  pu 
abstraction — which,  existii            hh         h          'wpsia  d 
as  the  basis  of  all  logic  and       ph        p          N    h  h 
extreme  of  two  contradictory  po     —         n^, — =on     h    g —     d 
tion  between  them.     This                             p                         ha 
must  be  the  order  or  proces        h     m              T                         is  y         m 
self,  he  assumes  the  realit          h      h        d              y       ^  y 


1  Qaoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilto       R  k    p  T        n  m 

relied  upon  as  precise  and  ace  F  h  m  gh 

going  and  consistent  idoaliat.    And  yet  in  the  "Bestimmung  dea  Menachen,"  how 
loftily  he  spedts  of  God,  of  duty,  and  of  destiny. 

'  For  one  of  the  most  ample  and  satis^tory  accounts  of  Schelling  and  Ms  philoBO- 
phy,  see  M.  Willm's  Histoire  de  PhilosophiB  Alleniande. — Tome  iii. 

'  The  following  are  his  pcopositionB  upon  this  point :  1.  Thought  is  the  real  essetici 
of  man.  3.  Thought  is  ike  essence  of  ike  world— the  reality  oftbinga.  3.  The  true 
kiiimUige  of  things  is  the  icark  of  my  thrught ;  therefore  my  Ihoaghl  is  identic^  with 
tisohte  thought.    See  Encyclopsdie,  ^  10-83. 
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with  existence.  He  is  consistent  enough,  however,  to  maintain  that  we 
can  know  nothing  of  either,  except  in  their  relation.  His  universe  is  one — 
hut  it  is  a  uuiverse  of  relations ;  we  can  never  Bay  that  it  is,  hut  only  be- 
coming.  The  whole  ia  negative  and  positive — this  and  that — nothing  and 
n  Ih'n  at  iL  '  th  w  d  all  is  h  1  t  a  I  n  t  wh'  h 
w       n  n         kn        x    p    n   1  I    ^  Th         h        and 

hj        fin      a   J    nfin      a     1        n    h    b       dl  -s      1       n     f    1     1 
h  ugl  1  a    w       ay        Ij      y     ha     I  H      b      ph  1    o- 

phy  gr     d  and      nph  a  mlbew  Z 


n    i     g 

^    f  Uly    grwlMhl        fBbnnf!  1       ghl 

P  d  f  h  H  1  p]  I  phy  1  G  1  1  I  1  n 
Sy     m    d      PM     ]  1  D  utB  hi  nd  Ka      h     H  g  1       h       1 

tr  f        ly  11  1    G   ma   pi  il     phy       I  dl    n  &     siA)ec 

in  Kaiii  axA  FuMe ,  BeconAXy,  objective  \a  Schdhiig,  and  lastly,  a6srfM(e 
in  Hegel.  "  When  thought,"  saya  Michelet,  "  becomes  the  leading  prin- 
ciple, then  one  of  two  things  follows ;  either  real  being  or  object  entirely 
vanishes,  and  the  subject  of  thought  remains  the  sole  reality — the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant  and  Fiohte — or  thought  realizes  itself  in  the  object,  and 
reality  becomes  iatelligence— the  philosophy  of  Schelling ;  finally  Hegel, 
who  reimites  the  two  opposite  systems,  and  blends  together  idealism  and 
realism,  has  carried  philosophy  to  that  lofty  elevation,  that  last  degree 
of  development,  where  it  deserves  the  name  of  Absolute  Idealism." 

What  then,  in  the  way  of  originality,  is  left  to  the  speculative  thinker, 
who  wishes  to  mahe  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  region  of  the  absolute  1 
One  would  say  nothing.  Cousin,  however,  replies,  Eclecticism!  Psychol- 
ogy and  Oatologymust  be  brought  together.  The  passage  must  he  made 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  ScheUing,  indeed,  has  pronounced  it  impossi- 
ble. Hegel  has  rejected  the  thought  with  disdain.  The  finite  and  formal, 
ho  would  say,  can  never  give  the  real  and  the  absolute.  But  it  can,  is 
the  decisive  claim  of  Cousin,  ingenious,  learned,  and  eloquent,  and  there- 
fore bold  and  enterpnsing  For,  in  his  view,  man  is  both  personal  and 
impersonal — that  is,  finite  and  infinite ;  personal  and  finite  in  his  irnder- 
stinding  and  will,  impersonal  and  infinite  in  his  spontaneity  and  reason. 
He  fan  tianscend  himsell,  he  can  see  God  in  his  absolute  essence,  he  can 
construe  the  universe  from  this  aw  ful  height.^  The  woi-ds  mysterious  and 
incmnprehensible,  Cousin  leaves  to  theology. ^  Knowledge,  absolute  and 
perfect,  the  comprehension  of  God,  and  in  God  of  all  things,  he  claims  for 
philosophy ;  for  once  more  being  and  thought  are  identical,  the  process 
of  logic  is  the  process  of  the  universe. 

a  PMIos.  (Intro.)  p.  95. 
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But  v,e  leave  him  in  the  hinds  ot  bn  William  Hamilton,  who  aa 
Coubiii  hmiselt  conftsses  has  given  onp  oi  the  most  candid  and  Imninoiis 
atatemLnts  of  the  Eclectic  theory  itid  pcestnted  objectiLns  to  its  funda- 
mental po^tione  which  have  never  been  answered  Cousin  has  attempted 
a  reply  hut  ■without  chingmg  the  oise  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is 
quite  amusing  to  see  how  Morell  after  dogmati:,ally  asseiting  over  and 
over  again  the  validity  of  the  Eckotic  method  which  he  makes  his  own, 
turns  away  fiom  the  impregnable  positions  of  the  Scottish  philosopher. 
It  IS  as  if  a  be'*ieging  general  hid  proudly  carried  all  the  redoubts 
and  outworlis  of  a  beleaguered  city  ind  coming  up  close  to  the  walls, 
bristling  with  cannon  hdd  made  a  handsome  bow  and  retired  !  "  And 
heie  sajs  he  we  fieely  confess  that  we  iie  not  prepaied  to  combat, 
step  by  Step  the  weighty  aigimenta  by  ■which  the  Scottish  metaphysician 
seeks  tn  establish  the  negative  chxractci  of  this  gieat  fundamental  con- 
ception    neithei  on  the  other  hand  ai    we  piepired  to  admit  his  infer- 

We  think  Morell  does  not  fully  appreciate  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  poaition, 
for  even  were  it  admitted,  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  abandon  our  belief  in 
God  and  the  soul,  as  immaterial  and  immortal  realities.  "We  simply 
confess,  humbly  and  reverently,  that  we  can  not  comprehend  them  in 
their  essence.  It  is  only  as  revealed  to  us  in  finite,  yet  august  and 
fair  forms,  in  nature  or  in  "  Scripture,"  that  we  can  appreciate  their 
vast  and  momentous  relations.  To  us  the  Infinite  Good,  the  All  Beauti- 
ful and  Evedasting  is  kno'wii,  and  yet  unknown,  an  apparent  paradox, 
but  true  as  the  iDoundiess  and  ineffable  nature  of  infinite  existence.^  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  the  Apostle  Paul  prays,  with  a  philosophy  as  pro- 
found as  it  is  devout,  that  the  Ephesian  converts  might  "  know  the  love 
of  God,  which  pasaeth  knowledge." 

But  more  of  this  presently.  In  the  mean  while,  let  us  indicate  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  fundamental  views  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  the 
amount  of  his  contributions  to  mental  science. 

The  leading  principle  of  his  philosophy  is,  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
conditioned  and  relative,  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  limited.  Good,  of 
course,  for  all  practical  purposes,  both  of  life  and  religion,  bnt  not  abso- 
lute or  unconditioned,  not  infinite  or  boundless,  and  therefore  not,  in  the 
scientific  sense,  perfect. 

It  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  this  that  the  science  of  the  absolute  is 
impossible.  We  can  neither  know  (scientifically)  the  finite  absolute — 
that  is,  mind  or  matter  in  its  interior  essence,  or  unconditioned  state — 
nor  the  infinite  absolute — that  is,  the  essential  totality,  or  unitp  of  all 

'  Hist,  of  the  Philoa.  of  the  Njiieteenth  Century.— Am.  Ed.  p.  668. 

'  We  might  have  said,  truo  as  the  finite  and  conditioned  nature  of  the  human  aoul 
The  finite  mfly  adoro,  hut  can  never  eompiBhonil  the  infinite  Goi!.  In  this  respect, 
me  may  well  say  with  the  prophet:  "  Vei'ily,  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself!" 
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tilings,  inolwliiig  infinite  space  or  infinite  duration,  as  also,  infinite  Spiiit, 
which  is  God  in  his  unlimited  and  eternal  essence.  To  be  known  in  any 
way,  God  must  be  manifested  under  conditions  and  limits,  as  possessing 
specific  attributes,  or  performing  specific  acts,  beyond  which  the  loftiest 
intellect  must  exclaim  reverently,  "  0  the  depths  !" 

And  thus  philosophy,  as  well  as  religion,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
tlio  presence  every  where,  in  nature,  in  man,  and  in  (lod,  of  inscrutable 
mystery. 

On  this  ground  the  French  and  German  Ontologies  are  demolished. 
The  adventurous  wing  of  speculation,  is  checked.  Philosophy  is  brought 
fiora  the  "  dim  obscure"  of  the  possible  and  transcendent,  into  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  the  actual  and  concrete.  Pantheism  is  made  impossible. 
Religion  is  left  to  stand  upon  its  own  grounds ;  and  man,  the  finite  and 
faUible,  is  left  to  adore  the  One  living  and  true  God,  unknown  as  essence, 
biit  well  known,  as  goodness,  holiness,  and  love. 

The  reason,  in  this  view,  does  not  contradict  the  conscience  and  the 
heart ;  but  rather  aids  them  in  the  devout  recognition  of  the  invisible 
and  inefiable  Causa  Oausarum.  Transcendent  wonder,  humility,  and 
trust,  are  its  necessary  moral  results. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy,  is 
not  reached  in  an  empirical  or  merely  speculative  way.  It  is  not  au 
hypothesis  or  an  assumption ;  h«t  a  fact  reached  by  a  rigid  analysis  of 
human  thouglit.  iN'othingis  assumed  but  the  authority  of  Conscknimess, 
which  of  course-must  he  assumed,  or  thought  itself  is  null. 

Hence  it  has  been  the  life-labor  of  this  acute  and  candid  tliinker  (o 
ascertain  the  ultimate  facts  of  consciousness. 

Deduction,  induction — in  fact  the  first  processes  of  thought — imply  cer- 
tain fundamental  p  [1  v  ions,  intuitions,  or  whatever  they  may 
bo  termed  of  the  '  0  mmun  'Census,"  or  Common  Consciousness.  To 
these  all  our  knowledge  all  o  r  re  sonings,  must  be  referred  as  basis  or 
touchstone.  These  are  o  "i  al  as  the  mind  itself— bringmg  with  them 
no  reasons  or  explan  t  o  s  Th  y  a  e  not  to  be  proved ,  but  seen,  felt,  real- 
ized. Hence  they  have  been  termed,  revelations,  fundamental  convic- 
tions,  axioms  of  thought,  interior  ^rceptions,  intuitions,  vn/wmd  behold- 
iiigs,  decisions  of  the  reason,  categories  of  thought,  and  bo  forth. 

What  these  are  is  a  question  to  be  determined,  by  no  a  priori  reasoning, 
but  by  a  simple  appeal  to  universal  consciousness.  The  criterion  of  Des- 
cartes, "  clearness  and  distinctness"  is  not  sufficient.  They  must  possess 
other  features  ;  thus  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Hamilton's  investigations, 
has  been  to  settle  the  criterion  by  which  to  try  the  validity  of  what  aie 
claimed  as  fundamental  or  infallible  convictions.  This  criterion  he  finds 
not  merely  in  clearness,  but  in  simpHcity,  necessity,  and  universality 
They  must  be  simple  and  incoiwprehensihle — not  modifications  or  infer 
ences  ;  necessary  and  universal — acknowledged  by  all  men  ,  and  po'^e-s 
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K  sort  of  -umquc  or  peculiar  e^jdence,  which  can  neither  he  proved  oi 
dispioved  by  any  thing  clearer  or  more  evident.' 

Hamdton  on  these  groundis  proceeds  to  ascertain  what  these  funda- 
mentil  axioms  of  thought  aii.  Among  those  upon  which  he  has  dwelt 
the  most  full>  as  defended  hy  Eeid,  in  opposition  to  the  idealists  and 
skeptics  IS  the  conviction  not  only  of  our  own  being,  or  the  "  Cogito  ergo 
sum  of  Descirte"  but  the  con\iction  of  an  exterior  existence.  Mind  is 
le^l — mattei  or  whatevei  it  miy  be  called,  the  external  world,  the  not 
•me  la  also  real 

Htiice  also  lie  contends  that  Perception  is  immediate  or  direct,  present- , 
X'  h       U    "t       I      t  m  d'  t  1  t  t"  HI"        h     f 

p      hi 

B  t  1     h   1     by  pp    1  t  t    wh  h    U     uat       pi 

th  t  tl     gl  t  1     d       1       ght      t       1  t  d  ti  It 

1  tl      d       f     bj  \    bj    t    h    th    k    g        d       d  tl 

thm    th     ght    f     Th    II   n^fil^    f  mp      bl    \i  th     t    fleet     f 

substance  without  qualities,  of  mattei  without  extension  or  space,  of  namd 
without  thought.  Strip  a  thing  of  all  conceivable  qualities,  it  becomes  an 
abstraction,  it  is,  to  us,  a  practical  !«o-l;hing.  It  may  exist  in  reality,  but  it  is 
not  cognizable  in  thought.  It  escapes  into  the  void.  In  a  word,  all  thought 
is  conditioned,  whence  the  absolute  or  unconditioned  as  such,  is  not  cog- 
nizable ;  above  all,  can  not  he  made  the  subject  of  scientific  spoeulatibn. 

Thought  would  thus  seem  to  play  unconsciously  between  two  extremes, 
or  poles,  as  if  it  belonged  in  part  to  the  finite,  in  part  to  the  infinite,  or  as  if 
neither  finite  nor  infinite  expressed  the  true  reality,  except  by  an  apparent 
contradiction.  So  that  all  subjects  of  human  inquiry  have,  so  to  speak, 
two  sides,  or  two  poles,  which  united  give  us  reality.  For  example,  man 
is  free,  but  he  is  also  under  necessity — freedom  and  necessity  may  both  be 
predicated  of  him,  in  the  one  case  as  a  finite  personality,  in  the  other  as  a 
part  of  a  whole,  or  as  the  object  of  divine  control.  Space  may  be  spoken  of 
as  limited,  and  at  the  same  time  aa  unlimited.  But  we  can  not  conceive 
either  of  these  as  possible — for  beyond  all  space  as  limited  is  a  boundless 
region,  which  belongs  to  it  aa  much  as  the  other ;  but  this  also  as  unlim- 
ited we  can  nol  conceive,  for  it  advances  as  we  advance,  and  beyond  our 
furthest  range  of  conception  is  unlimited  extension.  But  practically  space 
is  limited,  in  this  finite  world  of  ours,  as  we  speak  of  it;  so  that  we  are 
justified  in  saying  it  is  both  finite  and  infinite,  limited  and  unlimited. 

Hence  Sir  "William  Hamilton's  enunciation  of  the  axiom  :  "  That  posi- 
tive thought  lies  in  the  limitation  or  conditioning  of  one  or  other  of  two 
opposite  extremes,  neither  of  which  as  unconditioned,  can  be  realized  to 
the  mind  as  possible,  and  yet  of  which  as  contradictories,  one  or  other 
must,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  he  recognized  as  necessary.' 

'  See  R«ia'B  Works   Note  A,  ^  4.  "  R«:d'a  Works,  i,  p.  743. 
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On  this  fundamental  piiuciple  of  thought  being  conditioned,  Hamilton 
endeavors  to  generalize  the  cognizable  ;  with  what  success  our  readers 
must  judge  for  themselves.  For  it  is  in  the  application  of  some  eompre- 
heasive  principle  like  this  that  the  greatest  diveisity  of  opinioa  is  likely 
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duotive  Will,  of  which  man  is  the  i 
and  how  that  is  related  to  the  jSm( 
Here  then  comes  in  the  incompeten 
law  of  our  philosopher.  We  know 
fied,  on  the  ground  of 


Pl 


p-o- 
age.  Here  we  reach  the  infinite, 
we  do  not  and  we  can  not  know, 
of  human  thought,  and  the  great 
ily  "in  part."  Still  we  are  satis- 
that  we  ourselves  aie  productive 
and  by  analogy,  we  infer  that  there  must  be  a  great  Productive 
Cause  of  the  Universe.  The  inference  i3  almost  as  instaEtaiieoiis  and  per- 
fect as  the  act  of  consciousness.  It  seems  equally  infallible  ;  so  much  so, 
that  many  have  maintained  that  it  is  not  an  inference,  but  an  original 
aonviction  given  ii 
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It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  then  last  analy       all  fimt 
and  even  our  own  individual  pioductive  wills  may  b  1    d   at  1  a  t 

in  thought,  into  the  one  infinite  and  eternal  Cause  o  W  li  wh      w    1 
ourselves.     Here,  therefore,  we  aie  saved,  and  so       t     d  t  1 

and  to  God,  by     bi     1  d  '  m    t  1  in       pi  The  matter  is 

"  too  high,"  we  t      tt  t     t 

It  is  possible  th  t  til    d  f    t  whi  1  w    f   I      th     ppb    I        f  S    W 
Hamilton's  prin   pltthpimryco       t         f  my  fm 

pt        f  1  f        h  d  q     t     p 

I  t     ejit     f    t      F  w    Id       p    tf  dly      q 

whether  the  pa  t     1     ]      t       wh   Ii  h    t  1      f      t   d  f  d   1 

dation  may  not  f    ly      1 1  iji    lly  h     -u        t    pauth  (&      D  sc 

sions  pp.  575-5  3 )     It       t -u        d    d  th  t     m  tl  m 

from  nolHng ;  f      1    t       uld        t    d   t  y    ^       f  Ult 

mately  God  mu  t  b  If        C  f    11  th  t         ts  th  t 

when  he  creates  hd  t         t        tfll  bttfh     self 

That  is  to  say,  fillg  ttb        dtdglyd 

figuratively,  he         t     bj  I  t    1  j     d    t      p  H  w        k 

not,  and  can  not  ki   w 

By  what  means  then  do  we  save  ouraelvee  from  pantheism  .    By  falhng 
back  upon  our  personal  consciousness — and  ing  th  f    dm     tal 

conviction  of  personal  causality,  as  well  as  th    d   t      t       b  tw  bj    t 

and  object,  the  me  and  the  not  me,  wlii  h  S     W  II    m  H       It      h 
demonstrated.     lu  out  consciousness,  we  a     f       P    d    t       W II      11 
reasoning  to  the  contrarj'  notwithstanding         dGdhm    Ifm    tb 
free  Productive  "Will;  as  Sir  W.Hamilton,       1  y     pi       i         ftl 

matter,  frankly  acknowledges.    So  that  if  tl  y  1  ffi    %  h 

shall  cite  Sir  W.  Hamilton  against  himself     F  1  ifm 

tal  incompetence,"  or  the  impossibility  of  coi  t  t    d    t  1 

httl  "rdf        fi  tfttb        po 

bl  lyl    m  bityt  X-po     U        Soth      h      dl 

f  th  !  J  dm     I  b    n  t  p    s      ffirm  t         f  th    m    d  iA 

V.      nit     aJ  t    t  if  mm'^tltw  thh        kw 

nthwthtruad       p       bl    autl  o       f  t         — ( 

th       fb     gp    d    t      will  )—       tm     Ij  th         thl      !    k 

m  an    d  n      t  f  ff  t       d        s 

Th        n  th  g        1  tl     gh     o  fi  d   t  mp      hi   t 

h  w  matt         n]  f  pt  l-\tl  rsfftmd 

iitfn  be         tlbyJhh  fl  dthtw 

f      P    d    t       Wlls  1  Mb    af      P    !    1       Wll      Ifw 

'  And  again,  "  How,  tliorefore,  I  repeat,  moral  liberty  is  possible  in  man  Or  God, 
V(0  BIB  utterly  analile,  speculatively  to  understand.  But  practically,  the/uci  that  we 
■e  free  is  ^vcn  to  ub  in  the  caascioiiaiiess  of  an  uncompTomising  law  of  duty,  in  the 
■■  "ir  moral  accountability."    Appendix  A,  p.  587. 
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a         p    at  d  by    up  ly  from  the  not  me,  or  the  finite  world 

til       u    h    t     by  h     p       n  lity  (that  is,  his  free  causative  will),  is 

pa  at  d  f        tl     fin  t    11       rs    vhich  he  has  made.     He  maylM  in  it, 

a  I       n         af  but  h       aiave  it,  as  a.  free  creative  spirit,  who 

controls  it  with  the  supreme  and  eternal  dominion  of  Proprietor  and  Lord. 

If  we  say,  that  potentially  the  sum  of  being  or  existence  is  not  increased 

by  the  creation;  or  rather  if  wo  say,  that  we  are  incompetent  to  conceive 

how  the  sum  of  being  is  increased     n    m  tt        tii    '      mp  t         '   the 

same  in  both  cases.     Wo  exist — we         f     —  ns  p         al- 

ities  ;  that  is  enough.     And  so  it  is  gh  t       y  th  t  G  d        ts — is 

free— ia  an  infinite  yet  conscious  pers      1  fy  wh  t       11  th    g      by 

the  word  of  his  power,"  oi    which       tJ  th    g    by  1         h     nt 

creative  energy.     "  God  said.  Let  tl        b    Iglt  a  d  th.      ■wa    1    tt    ' 

Here  then  we  reverently  unite  w  th  th  d  ring  -v.  th  pro- 

found humility,  the  ineffable  Jehov  h  Ih    f  tl        f  ]     t     wh    is 

"  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  all.      In     n  1  al      w       n  m  nd  to 

thoughtful  minds  the  cultivation  of  a  philosophy  so  humble  and  trustful, 
and  ypt  so  profound  and  comprehensive.  "For  I  may  indeed  say,"  is  the 
testimony  of  our  author,  "with  Chrysostom,  The  foundation  of  our  phi- 
losophy is  humility  (Homil.  de  Perf.  Evang.)  For  it  is  professedly  a 
demonstiat  o  of  the  mpossibility  of  that  wisdom  in  high  matters,  which 
the  apostle  prohib  ts  s  even  to  attempt ;  and  it  proposes,  from  the  limit- 
ation of  tho  h  nan  jowers,  from  our  impotence  to  comprehend,  what 
however  ^  e  n  st  a  Im  t  to  show  articulately  why  '  the  secret  things  of 
God  can  not  b  1 1  e  to  man  past  finding  out.'  HumUity  thus  becomes  the 
cardinal  virtue,  not  only  of  revelation,  but  of  reason," ' 

'  The  whole  paesage  ia  worthy  of  careful  study  as  indicating  the  true  lelaliona  of 
reason  and  faith,  of  philosophy  and  theology.     See  Appendix  A,  p.  888. 

Haeifobd,  Conn.,  May,  1853. 
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I.-PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNCONDITIONED. 

IN  BEFEUEIiTCE  TO  COUSIN'S  DOCTKINE 
OF  THE  INFIHITO-ABSOLTJTE.' 

(OCTOBKB,  1829.) 

Cours  de  Philosophie.  Par  M.  Victor  Cousiif,  Professeur  de 
Philosophie  a  la  FaoultS  des  Lettres  de  Paris. — Introduction  a 
rMistoire  de  la  Philosophie.     8vo.     Paris,  1828. 

The  delivery  of  these  Lectures  excited  an  unparalleled  sensa- 
tion in  Paris.  Condemned  to  silence  during  the  reign  of  Jesuit 
ascendency,  M.  Cousin,  after  eight  years  of  honorable  retirement, 
not  exempt  from  persecution,  had  again  ascended  the  Chair  of 

'  [Translated  inco  French,  by  M.  Peisso ;  into  Italian,  Iiy  S.  Lo  Gatlo :  aleo  in 
Cross's  Selections  froia  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

This  article  did  not  originate  with  myself.  I  was  requested  to  write  it  by  my 
friend,  the  late  accomplished  Editor  of  the  Review,  Profeasor  Napier.  Personally,  I 
felt  averse  from  the  task.  I  was  not  unaware,  that  a  discussion  of  the  leading  doe- 
trine  of  the  book  would  prove  unintelligible,  not  only  to  "the  general  reader,"  but, 
with  few  asoeptione,  to  our  British  metaphysicians  at  large.  Bui,  moreover,  I  was 
still  farther  disinclined  to  the  undertaking,  because  it  would  behove  me  to  come  for 
ward  in  overt  opposition  to  a  certein  theory,  which,  however  powerfully  advocated,  I 
felt  altogether  anable  to  admit :  while  its  author,  M.  Cousin,  was  a  philosopher  for 
whose  genius  and  ctaracter  I  already  had  the  wannest  admiration — an  admiration 
which  every  succeeding  year  has  only  augmented,  justified,  and  confirmed.  Nor,  in 
saying  this,  need  I  make  any  reservation.  For  I  admire,  even  where  I  dissent ;  and 
were  M,  Cousin's  speculations  on  the  Absollite  utterly  abolished,  to  him  would  still 
remain  the  honor,  of  doing  more  himself,  end  of  contributing  more  to  what  has  been 
done  hy  others,  in  the  furtherance  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  than  any  other  living 
individual  in  France— I  might  say  in  Europe.  Ml.  Napier,  however,  was  resolute ; 
it  was  the  first  number  of  the  Review  under  Ms  direction ;  and  the  critioiam  was  hasdiy 
written.  In  this  country  the  reasonings  were  of  course  not  understood,  and  naturally, 
foe  a  season,  declared  incomprehensible.  Abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
latterly  in  America,  the  article  has  been  rated  higher  than  it  deserves.  The  iilustri- 
ous  thinker,  against  one  of  whose  doctrines  its  argument  is  directed,  was  the  first  to 
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Pliilosophy ;  and  the  splendor  with  which  he  recommenced  his 
academical  career,  more  than  justified  the  expectation  which  his 
recent  celebrity  aa  a  writer,  and  the  memory  of  his  earlier  prelec- 
tions, had  inspired.  Two  thousand  artditora  listened,  all  with  ad- 
miration, many  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  eloquent  exposition  of 
doctrines  intelligible  only  to  the  few  ;  and  the  oral  discussion  of 
philosophy  awnliened  in  Paris,  and  in  France,  an  interest  unex- 
ampled since  the  days  of  Ahelard.  The  daily  journals  found  it 
necessary  to  gratify,  hy  their  earlier  summaries,  the  impatient 
curiosity  of  the  puhlio;  and  the  lectures  themselves,  taken  in 
short-hand,  and  corrected  hy  the  Professor,  propagated  weekly 
the  influence  of  his  instruction  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the 
kingdom. 

Nor  are  the  pretensions  of  this  doctrine  disproportioned  to  the 
attention  which  it  has  engaged.  It  professes  nothing  less  than  to 
he  the  complement  and  conciliation  of  all  philosophical  opinion ; 
and  its  author  claims  the  gloiy  of  placing  tho  key-stono  in  the 
arch  of  science,  hy  the  discovery  of  elements  hitherto  unobserved 
among  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  tho  claims  of  M.  Cousin  to  orig- 
inality, and  of  his  doctrine  to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  touching  the  state  and  relations  of  philosophy  in  France. 

After  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Malobranche  had  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  from  the  time  that  Condillac,  exaggerating  the 
too  partial  principles  of  Locke,  had  analyzed  all  knowledge  into 
sensation,  Sensualism  {or  more  correctly,  Sensuism),  as  a  psycho- 
logical theory  of  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  became,  in  France, 
not  only  the  dominant,  but  almost  the  one  exclusive  opinion.  It 
was  believed  that  reality  and  truth  were  limited  to  exporienee, 
and  experience  was  limited  to  the  sphere  of  sense ;  while  the  very 
highest  faculties  of  mind  were  deemed  adequately  explained  when 
recalled  to  perceptions,  elaborated,  purified,  sublimated,  and  trans- 

speak  of  it  in  terms  which,  thangh  I  feel  their  generosity,  I  am  ashamed  to  quote.  I 
may,  however,  state,  that  maintaining  always  hta  opinion,  M.  Cousin  (what  is  rare, 
espedally  in  metaphyaical  discnssions),  ilecliured,  thut  it  was  neither  unfairly  combated 
nor  imperfectly  understood. — In  connection  with  this  cratioiBm,  tlia  reader  should  com- 
pare what  M,  Cousin  has  subsequently  stated  in  defense  and  illuBtiationof  his  system, 
in  his  Preface  to  the  new  eJition  of  the  Introduclioa  ^  I'Huloire  de  la  PkilosopMe, 
and  Appendix  to  the  jifth  lecture  (_(Eai>rss,  Serie  II.  Tome  i,  pp.  vii.,  ix.,  and  pp.  112- 
139) ; — in  his  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  and  his  AdTertisament  to  the  third  edition 
of  the  Fragments  PhSoiophiqKes  ((Euwes,  S.  Ill,  T.  iv.) — and  in  his  Prefatory  Notice 
to  the  Pensees  de  Pascal  ((Euvtcs,  S.  IV.  T.  i,>— On  the  other  hand,  M.  Peisse  has 
ably  advocated  the  cpuntcrview,  in  his  I'teface  and  Appendix  lo  the  Fragmtnls  de 
PMlosophie,  &e,] 
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formed.  From  the  mechanical  relations  of  sense  with  its  object; 
it  was  attempted  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  will  and  intelligence ; 
the  philosophy  of  mind  was  soon  viewed  as  correlative  to  the  phys- 
iology of  organization.  The  moral  nature  of  man  was  at  last 
formally  ahohshed,  in  its  identification  with  his  physical ;  mind 
heeame  a  reflex  of  matter;  thought  a  secretion  of  the  hrain. 

A  doctrine  so  melancholy  in  its  consequences,  and  founded  on 
principles  thus  partial  and  exaggerated,  could  not  he  permanent: 
a  reaction  was  inevitable.  The  recoil,  which  began  about  twenty 
years  ago,  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  and  now  it  is  perhaps 
even  to  ho  apprehended,  that  its  intensity  may  become  excessive. 
As  the  poison  was  of  foreign  growth,  so  also  has  been  the  antidote. 
The  doctrine  of  Condillac  was,  if  not  a  corruption,  a  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke ;  and,  in  returning  to  a  better  philosophy, 
the  French  are  still  obeying  an  impulsion  communicated  from  with- 
out. This  impulsion  may  be  traced  to  two  different  sources — to 
the  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and  to  tha  philosophy  of  Germany. 

In  Scotland,  a  philosophy  had  sprung  up,  which,  though  pro- 
fessing, eqiially  with  the  doctiine  of  Condillac,  to  huitd  only  on 
experience,  did  not,  like  that  doeti-ine,  limit  experience  to  the 
relations  of  sense  and  its  objects.  "Without  vindicating  to  man 
more  than  a  relative  knowledge  of  existence,  and  restricting  the 
science  of  mind  to  an  observation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  it, 
however,  analyzed  that  fact  into  a  greater  number  of  more  import- 
ant elements  than  had  been  recognized  in  the  school  of  Condillac. 
It  showed  tliat  phenomena  were  revealed  in  thought  which  could 
not  be  resolved  into  any  modification  of  sense— external  or  inter- 
nal. It  proved  that  inteJhgence  supposed  principles,  which,  as 
the  conditions  of  its  activity,  can  not  be  the  remits  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  that  the  mind  contained  knowledges,  which,  as  primitive, 
universal,  necessary,  are  hot  to  be  explained  as  generalizations 
from  the  contingent  and  individual,  about  which  alone  aU  expe- 
rience is  conversant.  The  phenomena  of  mind  were  thus  distin- 
guished iwm  the  phenomena  of  matter ;  and  if  the  impossibilify 
of  materialism  were  not  demonstrated,  there  was,  at  least,  demon- 
strated the  impossibility  of  its  proof. 

This  philosophy,  and  still  more  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy, 
was  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  French.  And 
such  an  influence  it  did  exert.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  truth 
operated  in  silence ;  and  Reid  and  Stewart  had  already  modified 
the  philosophy  of  France,  before  the  French  were  content  to  ao- 
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knowledge  tlzemsolves  their  disciples.  In  tlie  works  of  I 
and  Laromiguieve,  may  he  traced  the  influence  of  Scottish  specu- 
lation ;  but  it  is  to  Koyer-Collard,  and,  more  recently,  to  Jouffroy, 
that  oui  countrymen  are  indebted  for  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
theit  merits,  and  for  the  high  and  increasing  estimation  in  which 
their  doctrines  are  now  held  in  France.  M.  Royer-Collard,  whose 
authority  has,  in  every  relation,  been  exerted  only  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country,  and  who,  once  great  as  a  professor,  is  now  not  less 
illustrious  as  a  statesman,  in  his  lectures,  advocated  with  distin- 
guished ability  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  school ;  modestly 
content  to  follow,  while  no  one  was  more  entitled  to  lead.  M. 
Jouffroy,  by  his  recent  translation  of  the  works  of  Dr,  E.eid,  and 
by  the  excellent  preface  to  his  version  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's 
"  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  has  likewise  powerfully  co- 
operated to  the  establishment,  in  France,  of  a  philosophy  equally 
opposed  to  the  excKsive  Sensualism  of  Condillac,  and  to  the  ex- 
ciusivo  Rationalism  of  the  new  German  school. 

Germany  may  be  regarded,  latterly  at  least,  as  the  metaphysi- 
cal antipodes  of  France.  The  comprehensive  and  original  genius 
of  Leibnitz,  itself  the  ideal  abstract  of  the  Teutonic  character, 
had  reacted  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
Rationalism,  (more  properly  IntellecttiaHsin,')  has  from  his  time, 
always  remained  the  favorite  philosophy  of  the  Germans.  On  the 
principle  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  in  Reason  alone  that  truth  and 
reality  are  to  be  found.  Experience  affords  only  the  occasions 
on  which  intelHgence  reveals  to  us  the  necessary  and  universal 
notions  of  which  it  is  the  complement ;  and  these  notions  consti- 
tute at  once  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  and  the  guarantee  of 
our  whole  knowledge  of  reality.  Kant,  indeed,  pronounced  the 
philosophy  of  Rationalism  a  mere  fabric  of  delusion.  He  declared 
that  a  science  of  existence  was  beyond  the  compass  of  om  facul- 
ties ;  that  pure  reason,  as  purely  subjective,  and  conscious  of 

'  [On  the  modern  commutation  of  InielUcl  or  Iniclligence  (Nous,  Mens,  Inlelleclui, 
Yerstand),  and  Ssosoji  (Aoyos,  Ratio,  VerTomfi),  see  Dissertations  on  Reid,  pp.  668, 
669,  693.  {This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  confusion  of  Reason  and  Rcasffidng.) 
Protesting,  therefore,  against  the  abuse,  I  hisCoTically  employ  the  terms  aa  the;  were 
employed  by  the  philosophers  here  commemarated.  This  anfortunate  reversal  has 
been  propagated  to  the  French  philosophy,  and  also  adopted  in  England  by  Coleridge 
and  Ms  followers. — I  may  here  notice  that  I  use  the  term  UndErstanding,  not  for  the 
iioeHc  faculty,  intellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  hnt  for  the  diamietic  or  discaraiTe 
faculty,  in  its  widest  signidcation,  for  the  faculty  of  relations  or  comparison  ;  and  thus 
ia  the  meaning  in  which  Yerstand  is  now  employed  by  the  Germans.  In  this  sense 
I  have  been  able  Co  be  uniformly  consistent  ] 
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nothing  but  itself,  was  therefore  unable  to  evince  the  reality  of 
aught  beyond  the  phenomena  of  its  personal  modifications,'  But 
scarcely  had  the  critical  philosopher  accomplished  the  recognition 
of  this  important  principle,  the  result  of  -which  was,  to  circum- 
scribe the  field  of  speculation  by  narrow  bounds ;  than  from  the 
very  disciples  of  his  school  there  arose  philosophers,  who,  despising 
the  contracted  limits,  and  humble  results,  of  a  philosophy  of  ob- 
servation, re-established,  as  the  predominant  opinion,  a  bolder 
and  more  uncompromising  Nationalism  than  any  that  had  ever 
previously  obtained  for  their  countrymen  the  charactei  of  philo- 
sophic visionaries — 

"Gens  ratioiie  ferox,  et  mentem  pasta  chiniioris,"'' 
("Minds  fierce  for  reason,  and  on  fancies  fed."> 

'  In  the  philosophy  of  nund,  swijecUve  JenoteH  wliat  is  to  be  tefetred  to  the  think- 
ing  subject,  the  Ego ;  ohjective  -what  belongs  to  the  object  of  thought,  the  Non-Ego. 
— It  may  be  safe,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few  words  in  vrndication  of  our  employment  of 
these  terms.  By  the  Greelra  the  word  iwoKei/tryov  was  eqoivocaily  employed 
to  express  either  the  ebpea  of  knimUdge  (the  matena,  circa  ^imm),  or  the  tuiject 
of  exiilmce  (the  materia  ia  qua).  The  elact  distinction  of  subject  and  ciject  was 
first  made  by  the  achooimen ;  and  f o  the  scioolraen  the  vnlgaj-  languages  are  prin- 
pally  indebted  for  what  precision  and  analytic  subtilty  they  possess.  These  correla- 
tive terms  correspond  to  the  first  and  most  important  distinction  in  philosophy ;  they 
embody  the  original  andthesis  in  consciousness  of  self  and  not-self — a  distinction 
wMcb,  in  fact,  involves  the  whole  science  of  mind ;  for  psychology  is  nothing  more 
than  ft  determination  of  the  subjective  and  the  otgective,  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
reciprocal  relations.  Thus  significant  of  the  primary  and  most  extensive  analysis  in 
philosophy,  these  terms,  in  their  substantive  and  ^jeclive  forms,  passed  from  the 
schools  into  the  scientific  language  of  Telesius,  Campanella,  Berigardns,  Gassendi, 
Descartes,  Spinosa,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  &c.  Deprived  of  these  terms,  the  Critical  philo- 
sophy, indeed  the  whole  philosophy  of  Germany,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country, 
though  ^miUarly  employed  in  scientific  language,  even  Buhseq.uently  to  the  time  of 
Locke,  the  adjective  forms  seem  at  length  to  !mve  dropt  out  of  the  English  tongue. 
That  these  words  waxed  obsolete  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which  had 
gradually  crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Object,  besides  its  proper 
sigoilication,  came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  motive,  end,  final  cause  (a  mean- 
ing not  recognized  by  Johnson).  This  innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
French,  in  whose  language  the  word  had  been  similarly  corrupted  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  (Kct,  de  Trevoux,  voce  Oijet.)  Subject  in  English,  as  siijcl 
in  French,  had  been  also  perverted  into  a  synonyme  for  oiject,  taken  in  its  proper 
meaning,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of  the  corresponding  term 
in  Greek,  It  is  probable  that  the  lo^cal  application  of  the  word  (8»ijcc(  of  atlnbiilion 
or  ]iredicaiiBn)  facilitated  or  occasioned  this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore, 
we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology,  is  required.  The  distinction  is  of  para- 
mount  importance,  and  of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  philosophy  proper,  but  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  ethics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  theology.  It  is  adequately 
expressed  by  no  other  terms ;  and  if  these  did  not  already  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right, 
as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  can  not  ba  1  d  th  t  as  strictly  analogical,  they 
would  be  well  entitled  to  sue  out  their  n  tura!  at  n  — [N  t  that  these  terms  were 
formerly  always  employed  in  the  same  sig  fi  t  n  nd  nt  ast  which  they  now  ob- 
tam.  For  a  history  of  these  variations,  s  Dis  rtat  n  n  Reid,  p.  806,  sq— Since 
this  article  was  written,  the  words  have        tl  try      -entered  on  their  ancient 

rights;  they  are  now  in  common  use,] 

'  [This  line,  which  was  quoted  from  m   n    y  1       Ifinl       the  original,  "furens;" 
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Founded  by  Fiohte,  "but  evolved  by  Schelling,  thia  doctrine  re- 
gards experience  as  unworthy  of  tlie  name  of  science :  because, 
as  only  of  the  phenomenal,  the  transitory,  the  dependent,  it  is 
only  of  that  which,  having  no  reality  in  itself,  can  not  be  estab- 
lished aa  a  valid  basis  of  certainty  and  knowledge.  Philosophy 
must,  therefore,  either  be  abandoned,  or  we  must  be  able  to  seize 
the  One,  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  immediately  and  iu 
itself.  And  this  they  profess  to  do  by  a  kind  of  intellectual 
vision.^  In  this  act,  reason,  soaring  not  only  above  the  world  of 
sense,  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  personal  consciousness,  boldly 
places  itself  at  the  very  centre  of  absolute  being,  with  which  it 
claims  to  he,  in  fact,  identified ;  and  thence  surveying  existence 
in  itself,  and  in  its  relations,  unvaila  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  and  explains,  from  first  to  last,  the  derivation  of  all  cre- 
ated things. 

M.  Cousin  ia  the  apostle  of  Eationalism  in  France,  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  doctrine  CQuld  not  have  obtained  a  more 
eloquent  or  devoted  advocate.  For  philosophy  he  has  suffered  ; 
to  her  ministry  he  has  consecrated  himself — devoted  without 
reserve  his  life  and  labors.  Heither  has  he  approached  the  sanc- 
tuary with  unwashed  hands.  The  editor  of  Proolus  and  Des- 
cartes, the  translator  and  interpreter  of  Plato,  and  the  promised 
expositor  of  Kant,  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality  in  the  choice 
of  his  pursuits ;  while  his  two  works,  under  the  title  of  Philosoph- 
ical Fragments,  bear  ample  evidence  to  the  learning,  elegance, 
and  distinguished  ability  of  their  author.     Taking  him  all  in  all, 

IherefotB  IranslaleJ — "  Minds  mad  with  reasoning — and  fancy-fed."  The  authoi 
certainly  had  in  his  eye  the  "ratione  insanias"  of  Terence.  It  ia  from  a  satire  by 
,A.braham  Remi,  who,  in  the  former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  Profeasol 
Royal  of  Eloquence  in  the  Uaiversity  of  Paris ;  and  it  referred  to  the  disputants  of 
the  Irish  College  in  that  illustrious  school.  The  "Hibernian  Logicians"  were,  indeed, 
long  famed  otbi  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  their  aeoteness,  pugnacity,  aiiil  harbor 
ism ;  as  is  raoonled  by  Patin,  Bayle,  Le  Sage,  and  many  others.  Tha  learned  Menage 
was  so  delighted  with  tha  versa,  as  to  declare,  that  he  woold  give  his  best  faeneflco 
(and  he  enjoyed  some  fat  ones)  to  have  written  it.  It  applies,  not  only  with  real,  but 
with  verbal,  accuracy  to  llie  German  Batimialisla ;  who  in  Philosophy  (as  Aristotle 
lias  it),  "in  making  reason  omnipotent,  show  tieir  own  impotence  of  reason,"  and  in 
Theology  (as  Chailes  II.  saidof  Isaac  Vosaius)— "believe  every  thing  hot  tlie  Bible."] 
'  "  [MeUectttdU  Anschauuvg ."^-Thia  is  doubly  vn:ong. — 1°,  In  grammatical  rigor, 
the  word  in  German  ought  to  have  heeu  "  intellectua/e."  3°,  In  philosophical  con- 
sistency the  intuition  ought  not  to  have  been  called  by  its  authors  (Fiohte  and  Schcll- 
ing)  Jntelieeluai.  For,  though  this  be,  in  fact,  absolutely  more  correct,  yet  relatively 
it  is  a  blonder;  for  the  intuition,  as  intended  by  them,  is  of  their  higher  faculty,  the 
Reason  (Vemunft),  and  not  of  their  lower,  the  Understanding  or  Intellect  (Verstand). 
In  modem  German  Philosophy,  Versland  is  always  translated  hjliiullectiis ;  and  this 
again  corresponds  to  NoCi.] 
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in  France  M.  Cousin  stands  alone  :  nor  can  we  contemplate  his 
character  and  aecomplishmenta  without  the  sincorest  admiration, 
even  while  we  dissent  from  the  most  prominent  principSe  of  his 
philosophy.  The  development  of  his  system,  in  all  its  points, 
betrays  the  influence  of  G-erman  speculation  on  his  opinions. 
His  theory  is  not,  however,  a  scheme  of  exclusive  Eationahsm ; 
on  the  contrary,  ^e  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine  consists  in  the  . 
attempt  to  combine  the  philosophy  of  experience,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  pure  reason,  into  one.  The  following  is  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  positions  of  his  system : 

Eeason,  or  intelligence,  has  three  integrant  elements,  affording 
three  regnlative  principles,  which  at  once  constitute  its  nature, 
and  govern  its  manifestations.  These  three  ideas  severally  sup- 
pose each  other,  and,  as  iaseparahle,  are  equally  essential  and 
equally  primitive.  They  are  recognized  by  Aristotle  and  by  Kant, 
in  tiieir  several  attempts  to  analyze  intelligence  into  its  princi- 
ples ;  but  though  the  categories  of  both  philosophers  comprise  all 
the  elements  of  thought,  in  neither  list  are  these  elements  nat- 
urally co-aiTanged,  or  reduced  to  an  ultimate  simplicity. 

'S\i&  first  of  these  ideas,  elements,  or  laws,  though  fundament- 
ally one,  our  author  variously  expresses,  by  the  terms  unity, 
identity,  substance,  absolute  cause,  the  infinite,  pure  thought, 
&o.  (vre  would  briefly  call  it  the  unconditioned).  The  second,  he 
denominates  plwaltty,  difference,  phenomenon,  relative  cause, 
the  finite,  determined  thought,  &c.  (we  would  style  it  the  con- 
ditioned). These  two  elements  are  relative  and  correlative.  The 
first,  though  absolute,  is  not  conceived  as  existing  absolutely  in 
itself;  it  is  conceived  as  an  absolute  cause,  as  a  cause  which  can 
not  but  pass  into  operation;  in  other  ivoidt.,  the  first  element 
must  manifest  itself  in  the  second  The  two  ideas  are  thus  con- 
nected together  as  cause  and  effect ,  each  is  only  reahzed  through 
the  other;  and  this  their  connection,  or  correlation,  is  the  third 
integrant  element  of  intelligence. 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  in  which  these  ideas  appear,  and  which, 
in  fact,  they  make  up,  is  not  individual,  is  not  ours,  is  not  even 
human ;  it  is  absolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to  us,  is  our 
free  and  voluntary  activity ;  what  is  not  free  and  not  voluntary, 
is  adventitious  to  man,  and  does  not  constitute  an  integrant  part 
of  his  individuality.  Intelligence  is  conversant  with  truth ;  truth, 
as  necessaiy  and  universal,  is  not  the  creature  of  my  vofltion ; 
and  reas<in,  which,  as  the  subject  of  truth,  is  also  universal  and 
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far  as  he  is  known ;  and  the  degree  of  our  knowledge  must  al- 
ways determine  the  measure  of  our  faith.  The  relation  of  God 
to  the  universe  is  therefore  manifest,  and  the  creation  easily  un- 
derstood. To  create,  is  not  to  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
for  this  is  contradictory,  but  to  originate  from  self.  "We  create 
BO  often  as  we  exert  our  free  causality,  and  something  is  created 
by  us,  when  something  begins  to  bo  by  virtue  of  the  free  causal- 
ity which  belongs  to  us.  To  create  is,  therefore,  to  cause,  not 
with  nothing,  but  with  tJie  very  essence  of  our  Toeing — with  our 
force,  our  will,  our  personality.  The  divine  creation  is  of  the 
same  character.  God,  as  he  is  a  cause,  is  able  to  create  ;  as  he 
is  an  absolute  cause,  ho  can  not  but  create.  In  creating  the 
universe,  he  does  not  draw  it  from  nothing ;  he  draws  it  from 
himself.  The  creation  of  the  universe  is  thus  necessary ;  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity,  but  not  the  Deity  absolutely  in  him- 
self; it  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted  in  the  act. 

The  universe  created,  the  principles  which  determined  the 
creation  are  found  still  to  govern  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind. 

Two  ideas  and  their  connection  explain  the  intelligence  of  God ; 
two  laws  in  their  counterpoise  and  correlation  explain  the  mate- 
rial universe.  The  law  of  Expansion  is  the  movement  of  unity  to 
variety ;  the  iaw  of  Attraction  is  the  return  of  variety  to  unity. 

In  the  world  of  mind  the  same  analogy.is  apparent.  The  study 
of  eonse  P  y  ^   ^    y      ^^  ^       icrooosm  of  exist- 
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again  the  One  or  the  Infinite,  the  Many  or  the  Finite  and  the 
Connection  of  the  infinite  and  finite. 

Inevery  act  of  consciousness  we  distinguish  a  Self  or  Ego,  and 
something  different  from  self,  3.Non-ego;  each  limited  and  modi- 
fied hy  the  other.  These,  together,  constitute  the  finite  element. 
But  at  the  same  instant  when  we  are  conscious  of  these  exist- 
ences, plural,  relative,  and  contingent,  we  are  conscious  likewise 
of  a  superior  unity  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  by  which 
they  are  explained ; — a  unity  absolute  as  they  are  conditioned, 
substantive  as  they  are  phenomenal,  and  an  infinite  cause  as 
they  are  finite  causes.  This  unity  is  God.  The  fact  of  conscious- 
ness is  thus  a  complex  phenomenon,  comprehending  three  several 
terms:  1°,  The  idea  of  the  Ego  and  Non-ego  as  Finite;  3",  The 
idea  of  something  else  as  Infinite ;  and,  3°,  The  idea  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  finite  element  to  the  infinite.  These  elements  are 
revealed  in  themselves  and  in  their  mutual  connection,  in  every 
act  of  primitive  or  Spontaneous  consciousness.  They  can  also  be 
reviewed  by  Eeflection  in  a  voluntary  act ;  but  here  reflection 
distinguishes,  it  does  not  create.  The  three  ideas,  the  three  cate- 
gories of  intelligenoe,  are  given  in  the  original  act  of  instinct- 
ive apperception,  ohaeurely,  indeed,  and  without  contrast.  Re- 
flection analyzes  and  discriminates  Hie  elements  of  this  primary 
synthesis ;  and  as  will  is  the  condition  of  reflection,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  is  personal,  the  categories,  as  obtained  through  re- 
flection, have  consequently  the  appearance  of  heing  also  personal 
and  subjective.  It  was  this  personality  of  reflection  that  misled 
Kant :  caused  him  to  overlook  or  misinterpret  the  fact  of  sponta- 
neous consciousness;  to  individualize  intelligence;  and  to  collect 
under  this  personal  reason  all  that  is  conceived  by  us  as  neces- 
sary and  universal.  But  as,  m  the  apontaneous  intuition  of  rea- 
son, there  is  nothing  voluntary,  and  consequently  nothing  person- 
al ;  and  as  the  truths  which  intelligence  here  discovers,  come  not 
from  ourselves  ;  we  have  a  right,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  impose 
these  truths  on  others  as  revelations  from  on  high :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  reflection  heing  wholly  personal,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
impose  on  others,  what  is  the  fruit  of  our  individual  operations. 
Spontaneity  is  the  principle  of  religion ;  reflection  of  philosophy. 
Men  agree  in  spontaneity ;  they  differ  in  reflection.  The  former 
is  necessarily  veracious  ;  the  latter  is  naturally  delusive. 

The  condition  of  Reflection  is  separation :  it  illustrates  by  dis- 
tinguishing ;  it  considers  the  different  elements  apart,  and  whil? 
B 
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it  coiitemplatea  one,  it  necessarily  thvowa  the  others  out  of  view. 
Hence,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  necessity,  of  error.  The 
primitive  unity,  supposing  no  distinction,  admits  of  no  error ; 
reflection  in  discriminating  the  elements  of  thought,  and  in  con- 
sidering one  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  occasions  error,  and  a 
variety  in  error.  He  who  exclusively  contemplates  the  element 
of  the  Infinite,  despises  him  who  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the 
Finite ;  and  vice  versa.  It  is  the  waywai-d  development  of  the 
various  elements  of  intelligence,  which  determines  the  imperfec- 
tions and  vaiieties  of  individual  character.  Men  under  this  par- 
tial and  exclusive  developmeut,  are  but  fragments  of  that  hu- 
manity which  can  only  he  fully  realized  in  the  harmonious  evo- 
Intion  of  all  its  principles.  What  Reflection  is  to  the  individual. 
History  is  to  the  human  race.  The  diflerenoe  of  an  epoch  con- 
sists exclusively  in  the  partial  development  of  some  one  element 
of  intelligence  in  a  prominent  portion  of  mankind ;  and  as  there 
are  only  three  such  elements,  so  there  are  only  three  grand  epochs 
in  the  history  of  man. 

A  Imowledge  of  the  elements  of  reason,  of  their  relations  and 
of  their  laws,  constitutes  not  merely  Philosophy,  but  is  the  con- 
dition of  a  History  of  Philosophy.  The  history  of  human  reason, 
or  the  history  of  philosophy,  must  be  rational  and  philosophic. 
It  must  he  philosophy  itself,  with  all  its  elements,  in  all  their 
relations,  and  under  all  their  laws,  represented  in  striking  char- 
acters by  the  hands  of  time  and  of  history,  in  the  manifested  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind.  The  discovery  and  enumeration  of 
all  the  elements  of  intelligence  enable  us  to  survey  the  progress 
of  speculation  fram  the  loftiest  vantage  ground ;  it  reveals  io  us 
the  laws  by  which  the  development  of  reflection  or  philosophy  is 
determined ;  and  it  supplies  us  with  a  canon  by  which  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  different  systems  to  the  truth  may  be  finally 
ascertained.  And  what  are  the  results  ?  SensuaJisni,  Idealism, 
Skepticism,  Mysticism,  are  all  partial  and  exclusive  views  of  the 
elements  of  intelligence.  But  each  is  false  only  as  it  is  incom- 
plete. They  are  all  true  in  what  they  aiKrm ;  all  erroneous  in 
what  they  deny.  Though  hitherto  opposed,  they  are,  consequent- 
ly, not  incapable  of  coalition ;  and,  in  fact,  can  only  obtain  their 
consummation  in  a  powerful  Edccficism — a  system  which  shall 
comprehend  them  all.  Tliis  Eclecticism  is  realized  in  the  doc- 
trine previously  developed  ;  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  catholic 
philosophy  was  first  aifomled  by  the  discovery  of  M.  Cousin,  made 
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SO  long  ago  as  the  year  1817' — "that  consciousness  contained 
many  moro  phenomena  than  had  previously  been  suspected." 

The  present  course  is  at  once  an  exposition  of  these  principles, 
as  a  true  theory  of  philosophy,  and  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  theory  is  to  te  applied,  as  a  rule  of  criticism  in  the 
history  of  philosophical  opinion.  As  the  justice  of  the  application 
must  he  always  subordinate  to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  M.  Cousin's  sys- 
tem, viewed  absolutely  in  itself.  This,  indeed,  we  are  afraid  will 
prove  comparatively  irksome ;  and,  therefore,  solicit  indulgence, 
not  only  for  the  unpopular  nature  of  the  discussion,  but  for  the 
employment  of  language  which,  from  tho  total  neglect  of  these 
speculations  in  Britain,  will  necessarily  appear  abstruse — not 
merely  to  the  general  reader. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  M.  Cousin  is 
involved  in  the  proposition — that  the  Unconditioned,  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness,  and 
this  by  difference,  plurality,  and  relation.  The  unconditioned, 
as  an  original  element  of  knowledge,  is  the  generative  principle 
of  his  system,  but  common  to  him  with  others  ;  whereas,  the 
mode  in  which  the  possibility  of  this  knowledge  is  explained, 
affords  its  discriminating  peculiarity.  The  other  positions  of  his 
theory,  as  deduced  from  this  assumption,  may  indeed  be  d 
even  if  the  antecedent  be  allowed  ;  but  this  assumption  d 
every  consequent  in  his  theory  is  therewith  annihilated.  The 
recognition  of  the  absolute  as  a  constitutive  principle  of  intelli- 
gence, our  author  regards  as  at  once  the  condition  and  the  end 
of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  on  the  discovery  of  this  principle  in  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  that  he  vindicates  to  himself  the  gloiy  of 
being  the  founder  of  the  new  eclectic,  or  the  one  catholic  philos- 
ophy. The  determination  of  this  cardinal  point  will  thus  briefly 
satisfy  us  touching  the  claim  and  character  of  the  system.  To 
explain  tho  nature  of  the  problem  itself,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  solution  propounded  by  M.  Cousin,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
a  statement  of  the  opinions  which  may  be  entertained  regarding 
the  Unconditioned,  as  an  immediate  object  of  knowledge  and  of 
thought. 

These  opinions  may  be  reduced  to  four. — 1",  The  Uncondi- 
tioned is  incognizable  and  inconceivable ;  its  notion  being  only 
negative  of  the  conditioned,  which  last  can  alone  be  positively 
known  or  conceived. — 2°,  It  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge ;  bat 
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its  notion,  as  a  regalative  principle  of  the  mind  itself,  is  mora 
than  a  mere  negation  of  the  conditioned. — 3°,  It  is  cognizable, 
Wt  not  conceivable ;  it  can  be  known  by  a  sinking  back  into 
identity  with  the  absolute,  but  is  incomprehensible  by  conscious- 
ness and  reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  relative  and  the  differ- 
ent— 4°,  It  is  cognizable  and  conceivable  by  conscioiianeas  and 
reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and  plurality. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  wo  regard  as  true ;  the  second  is 
held  by  Kant;  the  third  by  Schelling;'andthe  last  by  our  author. 

1.  In  our  opinion,  the  mind  can  conceive,  and,  consequently, 
can  know,  only  the  limited,  and  the  conditionally  limited.  The 
unconditionally  unlimited,  or  tlie  Infinite,  the  unconditionally 
limited,  or  the  Absolute,  can  not  positively  be  construed  to  the 
mind ;  they  can  be  conceived,  only  by  a  thinking  away  from,  or 
abstraction  of,  those  very  conditions  under  which  thought  itself 
is  realized ;  consequently,  the  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  is  only 
negative — negative  of  the  conceivable  itself.  Eor  example,  on  the 
one  hand  we  can  positively  conceive,  neither  an  ahsolute  whole, 
that  is,  a  whole  so  great,  that  we  can  not  also  conceive  it  as  a 
relative  part  of  a  still  greater  whole ;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that 
is,  a  part  so  small,  that  we  can  not  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative 
whole,  divisible  into  smaller  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
not  positively  represent,  or  realize,  or  construe  to  the  mind  (as 
here  understanding  and  imagination  coincide),"  an  infinite  whole, 
for  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought 
of  finite  wholes,  which  would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for 
its  accomplishment ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  out 
in  thought  an  infinite  divisibility  of  parts.  The  result  is  the  same, 
whether  we  apply  the  process  to  limitation  in  space,  in  time,  or 
in  degree.     The  unconditional  negation,  and  the  unconditional 

'  [But  not  alano  by  Schelling.  For  of  previous  philoaophors,  several  held  sulistan. 
tially  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  Plotinua : — "Eoti  5e  to  fie  ivipyaa-  /loXXoi'  8e  rh 
3/1^0)  ill.  JSia  nip  oSv  <j>vai!,  to  Tt  ty,  o  ti  voSs'  8ii  Koi  ra  ovto.  Kai  r/  tov 
Svros  cMpytta  Kai  6  vov!  6  roiovTof  Koi  ni  ovroi  foijo-eir,  i6  (i5or,  Kai  ^  (lopcfii)  toC 
SwT-or,  Kdi  ^  fVf'py""  ■  If-  '■■  ^-     (Eiiii.  V.  1-  is.  c.  8.)] 

*  [The  Understanding,  thought  proper,  notion,  concept,  &c.,  may  coincide  or  not 
vii&  Imagination,  representation  proper,  image,  &e.  The  two  facalties  do  not  coin- 
cide in  a  general  notion  ;  for  we  can  not  represent  Man  or  Horse  in  an  actual  image 
witliout  individualizing  the  universal ;  and  thus  contrsilic^on  emerges.  But  in  the 
individual,  eay  Socratea  or  Bucephalua,  they  do  coimade ;  for  I  see  no  valid  ground 
why  we  should  not  Ikiitl:,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  conceive  the  individuals 
which  we  represeal.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  mutual  contradiction  between  the 
image  and  the  concept  of  the  Infinite  or  Absolute,  if  these  be  othervrise  possible ;  for 
there  is  not  necessarily  involved  the  incompaUbility  of  the  one  act  of  cognition  with 
the  other.] 
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affirmation  of  jimitation ;  ia  other  words,  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute., properly  so  called,^aie  thus  equally  inconceivable  to  us. 
As  the  coiiiUtionaUy  limited  (which  we  may  briefly  call  the 
conditioned)  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  knowledge  and  of 
positive  thought — thought  necessarily  supposes  conditions.  To 
think  is  to  condition;  and  conditional  limitation  ia  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  For,  as  the  grayhound 
can  not  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  {by  a  more  appropriate  simile) 
the  eagle  otttsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  floats,  and  by  which 
alone  he  may  he  supported ;  so  the  mind  can  not  transcend  that 
sphere  of  limitation,  within  and  through  which  exclusively  the 
possibility  of  thought  is  realized.  Thought  is  only  of  the  con- 
ditioned; because,  as  we  have  said,  to  think  is  simply  to  condi- 
tion. The  absolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  eonceiv- 
ability ;  and  all  that  we  know,  is  only  known  as 

"  won  from  the  void  anJ  formless  inftnils." 

How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  he  doubted  that  thought  is  only  of  the 
conditioned,  may  well  he  deemed  a  matter  of  the  profoundest 
admiration.  Thought  can  not  transcend  consciousness  ;  con- 
soiousneas  is  only  possible  under  the  antithesis  of  a  subject  and 
object  of  thought,  known  only  in  correlation,  and  mutually  limit- 
ing each  other ;  while,  independently  of  this,  all  that  we  know 


'  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  tho  terms,  Ivjmite  and 
Absolute,  and  Unc(mditiaaed,  ought  not  to  he  confounded,  and  accurately  dialinguish 
them  in  the  statement  of  oar  own  view  ;  yet,  in  speaking  at  the  doctrines  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  indifferently  employed,  we  have  not  thought  it  necBSaary,  or  rather 
we  have  found  it  impossible,  to  adhere  to  Ihe  distinction.  The  Unconditioned  in  our 
uao  of  language  denotes  the  genus  of  which  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  arc  the  Hpeciea. 

[The  terra  Absolute  ia  of  a  twofold  (if  not  threefold)  ambiguity,  corresponding  to 
the  double  (or  treble)  Mgnification  of  the  word  in  Latin, 

1.  Ahsolutwm  meanfl  what  ia  freed  or  loosed;  in  which  aenae  the  Absolute  will  be 
what  is  aloof  from  relation,  comparfson,  limitation,  condition,  dependence,  &e,,  and 
thua  is  tantamount  to  t6  diroXvroii  of  the  lower  Greeks.  In  this  meaning  the  Abso- 
lute ia  not  opposed  to  the  Infinite. 

AbsdatTim  means  finished,  perfected,  competed ;  in  which  sense  the  Absolute  wilt 
be  what  is  out  of  relation,  &c.,  as  finished,  perfect,  complete,  total,  and  thua  corre- 
sponds to  t6  S\ov  and  to  tcXeiov  of  Aiistotle.  In  this  acceptation — and  it  ia  that  in 
which  for  myself  I  eiccluaively  use  it — the  Abeoiute  is  diametrically  opposed  to,  is 
contradictory  o£  the  Infinite. 

Besides  these  two  meanings,  there  is  to  be  noticed  the  uae  of  the  word,  for  the 
most  part  in  its  adverbial  form; — aisolvlely  (absolute)  in  the  sense  of  simply,  simpli- 
citer,  (dirXuc),  that  is,  considered  in  and  fiir  itself — considered  not  in  relation.  This 
holds  a  eiaiilar  analogy  to  the  two  former  meaninga  of  Abaoiute,  which  the  Indefinite 
(ri  rirJpioToi'}  does  to  the  Infinite  (to  Sjreipoi').  It  is  subjective  aa  they  are  otgective  ; 
it  is  in  our  thought  as  they  are  in  their  own  existenco.  This  application  ia  to  be  die- 
counted,  as  here  irrelevant.] 
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either  of  suljject  or  otject,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is  only  a 
knowledge  in  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  plural,  of  the  differ- 
ent, of  the  modified,  of  the  phenomenal.  We  admit  that  the 
consequence  of  this  doctrine  is — that  philosophy,  if  viewed  as 
more  than  a  isoience  of  the  conditioned,  is  impossihle.  Departing 
from  the  particular,  we  admit,  that  wo  can  never,  in  our  highest 
generalizations,  rise  above  tlie  finite ;  that  our  knowledge,  whether 
of  mind  or  matter,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
relative  manifestations  of  an  existence,  which  in  itself  it  is  our 
highest  wisdom  to  recognize  as  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy — 
in  the  language  of  St.  Austin — "cog-noscendo  ignorari,  et  igno- 
rando  cognosci." 

The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes — two  in- 
conditionates,  exclusive  of  each  othoi,  neither  of  which  can  be 
conceived  as  possible,  hut  of  which,  on  the  pimciples  of  contra- 
diction and  excluded  middle,  one  must  be  admitted  as  necessary. 
On  this  opinion,  therefore,  reason  is  shown  to  be  weak,  but  not 
deceitful.  The  mind  is  not  represented  as  conceivmg  two  propo- 
sitions  subversive  of  each  other,  aa  equally  possible  ;  but  only,  as 
unable  to  understand  as  possible,  either  of  two  extremes ;  one  of 
which,  however,  on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is 
compelled  to  recognize  as  true.  We  arc  thus  taught  the  salutary 
lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into 
the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  recognizing  the  do- 
main of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extensive  with  the  horizon 
of  our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the 
very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the  rela- 
tive and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality.' 

3.  The  second  opinion,  that  of  Kakt,  is  ftindamentally  the  same 
as  the  preceding.  Metaphysic,  strictly  so  denominated,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Existence,  is  virtually  the  doctrine  of  the  unconditioned. 
From  Xenophanes  to  Leibnitz,  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  the  un- 
conditioned, formed  the  highest  principle  of  speculation ;  but  from 

'  [True,  thecefoTC,  are  tho  doclaralions  of  a  pious  philosophy :  "  A  Goil  rniderslood 
would  be  no  God  at  all ;" — "  To  tliink  that  God  is,  as  we  can  think  him  to  be,  Ie 
blasphemy." — The  Divinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  revealed;  in  a  ceri^n  sense  is 
concealed  :  He  is  at  once  known  and  unknown.  Bat  the  last  and  MgheGt  consecra- 
tion of  all  true  religion,  must  be  an  altar — 'A'ywiioTy  Gei^ — "  To  the  unknown  and 
unkniAcable  Goi."  In  this  consummation,  nature  and  revelalion,  paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity, are  at  one:  and  from  either  source  the  testimonicB  are  so  numerous  that  I 
must  refrain  from  quoting  any. — Am  I  wrong  in  thinking,  that  M.  Cousin  would  not 
repudiate  this  docCrinel] 
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tlie  dawn  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Elea  until  the  rise  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  notion  (or  notions)  as  a  psychological 
phenomenon.  Before  Kanf,  philosophy  was  rather  a  deduction 
from  principles,  than  an  inquiry  oonoerning  principles  themselves- 
At  the  head  of  every  system  a  cognition  figured,  which  the  phi- 
losopher assumed  in  conformity  to  his  views ;  tut  it  was  rarely 
considered  necessary,  and  more  rarely  attempted,  to  ascertain  the 
genesis,  and  determine  the  domain,  of  this  notion  or  judgment, 
previous  to  application.  In  his  first  Critique,  Kant  undertakes 
a  regular  survey  of  consciousness.  He  professes  to  analyze  the 
conditions  of  human  knowledge — to  mete  out  its  limits — to  in- 
dicate its  point  of  departure — and  to  determine  its  possihility. 
That  Kant  accomplished  much,  it  would  be  prejudice  to  deny ; 
nor  is  his  service  to  philosophy  the  less,  that  his  success  has  been 
more  decided  in  the  subversion  of  en-or  than  in  the  establishment 
of  truth.  The  result  of  his  examination  was  the  abolition  of  the 
metaphysical  sciences — of  rational  psychology,  ontology,  specula- 
tive theology,  &c.,  as  founded  on  mere  petitiones  principiorum. 
Existence  is  revealed  to  us  only  under  spocifie  modifications,  and 
these  are  known  only  under  the  conditions  of  our  faculties  of 
knowledge.  "Things  in  themselves,"  Matter,  Mind,  God — all, 
in  shoi't,  that  is  not  finite,  relative,  and  phenomenal,  as  hearing 
no  analogy  to  our  faculties,  is  beyond  the  verge  of  our  knowledge. 
Philosophy  was  thus  restricted  to  the  observation  and  analysis 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  and  what  is  not  explicitly 
or  implicitly  given  in  a  fact  of  consciousness,  is  condemned,  as 
transcending  the  sphere  of  a  legitimate  speculation.  A  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  unconditioned  is  declared  impossible ;  either  immedi- 
ately, as  a  notion,  or  mediately,  as  an  inference,  A  demonstra- 
tion of  the  absolute  from  the  relative  is  logically  absurd ;  as  in 
such  a  syllogism  we  must  collect  in  the  conclusion  what  is  not 
distributed  in  the  premises  ;  And  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
unconditioned  is  equally  impossible. — But  here  we  think  his 
reasoning  complicated,  and  his  reduction  incomplete.  We  must 
explain  ourselves. 

While  we  regard  as  conclusive,  Kant's  analysis  of  Time  and 
Space  into  conditions  of  thought,  we  can  not  help  viewing  his 
deduction  of  the  "  Categories  of  Understanding,"  and  the  "Ideas 
of  speculative  Reason,"  as  the  work  of  a  great  but  perverse  inge- 
nuity.    The  categories  of  understanding  are  merely  subordinate 
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forma  of  tJie  conditioned.  "Why  not,  therefore,  generalize  the 
Conditioned — Existence  conditioned,  as  the  supreme  category,  or 
categories,  of  thought  ? — and  if  it  were  necessary  to  analyze  this 
form,  into  its  subaltern  applications,  why  not  develop  these  im- 
mediately out  of  the  generic  principle,  instead  of  preposterously, 
and  hy  a  forced  and  partial  analogy,  deducing  the  laws  of  the 
understanding  from  a  queatioiiablo  division  of  logical  proposi- 
tions ?  "Why  distinguish  Reason  { Vermmft)  from  Understanding 
{Yerstand),  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  former  ia  conversant 
about,  or  rather  tends  towai'd,  the  unconditioned ;  when  it  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  that  the  unconditioned  is  conceived  only  as 
the  negation  of  the  conditioned,  and  also  that  the  conception  of 
contradictories  is  one  ?  In  the  Kantian  phiioaophy  both  faculties 
perform  the  same  function,  both  seek  the  one  in  the  many ; — the 
Idea  [Idee)  ia  only  the  Concept  {Begriff)  sublimated  into  the  in- 
conceivable; JEleaaon  only  the  Understanding  which  has  "over- 
leaped itself."  Kant  has  clearly  shown,  that  tlic  idea  of  the 
unconditioned  can  have  no  objective  reality — that  it  conveys  no 
knowledge — and  that  it  involves  the  most  insoluble  contradic- 
tions. But  he  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  unconditioned  had 
no  objective  application,  because  it  had,  in  fact,  no  subjective 
affirmation — that  it  afforded  no  real  knowledge,  because  it  con- 
tained nothing  even  conceivable — and  tliat  it  is  self-contradictory, 
because  it  is  not  a  notion,  either  simple  or  positive,  but  only  a 
fasciculus  of  negations — negations  of  the  conditioned  in  its  oppo- 
site extremes,  and  bound  together  merely  by  the  aid  of  language 
and  their  common  character  of  incomprehenBibiiity,  And  while 
he  appropriated  Reason  as  a  specific  faculty  to  take  cognizance 
of  these  negations,  hypoatatized  as  positive,  under  the  Platonic 
name  of  Ideas ;  ao  also,  as  a  pendant  to  his  deduction  of  the 
categories  of  Understanding  from  a  logical  division  of  proposi- 
tions, he  deduced  the  classification  and  number  of  these  ideas  of 
Reason  from  a  logical  division  of  syllogisms. — Kant  thus  stands 
intermediate  between  those  who  view  the  notion  of  the  a 
as  the  instinctive  affirmation  of  an  encentrio  intuition,  and  t 
who  regard  it  as  the  factitious  negative  of  an  eccentric  j 
ization. 

Were  we  to  adopt  from  the  Critical  Philosophy  the  idea  of  an- 
alyzing thought  into  its  fundamental  conditions,  and  were  we  to 
carry  the  reduction  of  Kant  to  what  we  think  its  ultimate  sim- 
plicity, we  would  discriminate  thought  into  positive  and  nega' 
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live,  according  as  it  is  conversant  about  the  conditioned  or  un- 
conditioned. This,  however,  would  constitute  a  logical,  not  a 
peycliological  distinction;  as  positive  and  negative  in  thought 
ai'c  known  at  once,  and  by  the  same  intellectual  act.  The  twelve 
Categories  of  the  Understanding  would  be  thus  included  under 
the  former ;  the  three  Ideas  of  Iteason  under  the  latter ;  and  to 
this  intent  the  contrast  between  understanding  and  reason  would 
disappear.  Finally,  rejecting  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  time 
and  space  to  the  sphere  of  sense,  we  would  express  under  the 
formula  of — The  Conditioned  in  Time  and  Space — a  definition 
of  the  conceivable,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  three  categories 
of  thought,' 

The  irnperfection  and  partiality  of  Kant's  analysis  are  betrayed 
in  its  conseijuences.  His  doctrine  leads  to  absolute  skepticism, 
Speculative  re^on,  on  Kant'a  own  admission,  is  an  organ  of : 
delusion.  The  idea  of  the  unconditioned,  about  which  it  is  con- 
versant,  is  shown  to  involve  insoluble  contradictions,  and  yet  to 
be  &.&  legitimate  product  of  intelligence.  Hume  has  well  ob' 
served,  "that  it  matters  not  whether  we  possess  a  false  reason, 
or  no  reason  at  all."  If  "  the  light  that  leads  astray,  be  light 
from  heaven,"  what  are  we  to  believe  2  If  our  intellectual  na- 
ture be  perfidious  in  one  revelation,  it  must  bo  presumed  deceit- 
ful in  all ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  Kant  to  establish  the  existence 
of  Grod,  Freewill,  and  ImmortaUty,  on  the  presumed  veracity  of 
reason,  in  a  practical  relation,  after  having  himself  demonstrated 
its  mendacity  in  a  speculative. 

Kant  had  annihilated  the  older  metaphysio,  but  the  germ  of  a 
more  visionary  doctrine  of  the  absolute,  than  any  of  those  re- 
luted,  was  contained  m  the  bosom  of  his  own  philosophy.  He 
had  slain  the  body,  hut  had  not  exorcised  the  spectre  of  the  ab- 
solute ;  and  this  spectre  has  continued  to  haunt  the  schools  of 
G-ermaJiy  even  to  the  present  day.  The  philosophers  were  not 
content  to  abandon  their  metaphysio ;  to  limit  philosophy  to  an 
observation  of  phenomena,  and  tc  the  generalization  of  these  phe- 
nomena into  laws.  The  theories  of  Bouterweck  (in  his  earlier 
works),  of  Bardili,  of  Reinhold,  of  Fiohte,  of  Scheiliog,  of  Hegel, 
and  of  sundry  others,  are  just  so  many  endeavors,  of  greater  or 
of  less  ability,  to  fix  the  absolute  as  a  positive  in  knowledge ; 
but  the  absolute,  like  the  water  in  the  sieves  of  the  Danaides, 

'  [See  Appendix  I.  for  a  moio  matuieil  view  of  these  categories  or  poiiditions  of 
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has  always  liithocto  run  through  as  a  negative  into  the  abyss  of 
nothing. 

3.  Of  these  theories,  that  of  Schelling  is  the  only  one  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  His  opinion 
constitutes  the  third  of  those  enumerated  touching  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  absolute ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
its  principal  positions  : 

While  the  lower  sciences  are  of  the  relative  and  conditioned 
Philosophy,  as  the  science  of  sciences,  must  be  of  the  absolute 
— the  unconditioned.  Philosophy,  therefore,  supposes  a  science 
of  the  absolute.  Is  the  absolute  beyond  our  knowledge  ? — then 
is  philosophy  itself  impossible. 

But  how,  it  is  objected,  can  the  absolute  be  known  ?  The  ab- 
solute, as  unconditioned,  identical,  and  one,  can  not  bo  cognized 
under  conditions,  by  difference  and  plurality.  It  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  known,  if  the  subject  of  knowledge  be  distinguished 
from  the  object  of  knowledge  ;  in  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute, 
existence  and  knowledge  nmst  be  identical ;  the  absolute  can 
only  be  known,  if  adequately  known,  and  it  can  only  be  ade- 
quately known,  by  the  absolute  itself  But  is  this  possible? 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  existence  in  itself: — tb©  mind  knows 
nothing,  except  in  parts,  by  quality,  and  difference,  and  relation ; 
consciousness  supposes  the  subject  eontr ad i sting aishcd  from  the 
object  of  thought ;  the  absti^action  of  this  contrast  is  a  negation 
of  consciousness  ;  and  the  negation  of  consciousness  is  the  anni- 
hilation of  thought  itself.  The  alternative  is  therefore  unavoid- 
able :  either  finding  the  absolute,  we  lose  ourselves ;  or  retaining 
self  and  individual  consciousness,  we  do  not  reach  the  absolute. 

All  this  Schelliug  frankly  admits.  He  admits  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  absolute  is  impossible,  in  personality  and  conscious- 
ness :  he  admits  that,  as  the  understanding  knows,  and  can  know, 
only  by  consciousness,  and  consciousness  only  by  difference,  we, 
as  conscious  and  understanding,  can  apprehend,  can  conceive 
only  the  conditioned ;  and  he  admits  that,  only  if  man  be  him- 
self the  infinite,  can  the  infinite  be  known  by  him : 

("None' 
But  Schelling  contends  that  there  is  a  capacity  of  knowledge 

■  [This  Hno  is  from  Manilms.  Bat  as  a  slalcDiciit  of  Sdielling's  doctrino  it  is  in- 
adequate ;  for  on  his  doctrine  tha  deity  ean  be  known  only  if  fully  known,  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  deity  ie  possible  only  to  the  absolute  deity — that  is,  not  lo  a  eharei  in 
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above  consciousness,  and  higher  than  the  understanding,  and  that 
thia  knowledge  is  competent  to  human  reason,  as  identical  with 
the  Absolute  itself.  In  this  act  of  Itno-wledge,  which,  after  Fichte, 
he  calls  the  Inteilectual  Intuition,  there  exists  no  distinction  of 
subject  and  object — no  contrast  of  knowledge  and  existence ;  ail 
diiierence  is  lost  in  absolute  indifference — all  plurality  in  abso- 
lute unity.  The  Intuition  itself — Eeason — and  the  Absolute  are 
identified.  The  absolute  exists  only  as  known  by  reason,  and 
reason  knows  only  as  being  itself  the  absolute. 
This  act  (act !}  is  necessarily  ineifable : 

"  Tlie  vision  and  the  faculty  divine," 

to  he  known,  must  be  experienced.  It  can  not  be  conceived  by 
the  understanding,  because  beyond  its  sphere ;  it  can  not  be  de- 
scribed, because  its  essence  is  identity,  and  all  description  sup- 
poses discrimination.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  beyond  a 
philosophy  of  reflection,  Schelling  candidly  allows  that  the  doc 
trine  of  the  absolute  can  appear  only  a  series  of  contradictions ; 
and  he  has  at  least  the  negative  merit  of  having  clearly  exposed 
the  impossibility  of  a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  as  formd- 
ed  on  a  knowledge  by  difference,  if  he  utterly  fails  in  positively 
proving  the  possibility  of  such  a  philosophy,  as  founded  on  a 

Lho  Godliead,  Manilius  lias  likewise  another  (poeticall;)  laudaUe  line,  of  a  similar, 
Ihough  less  ei:ceptii>nable,  purport : 

"  Exeitiplumqoe  Dei  qiil3i|ue  est  in  Jmngmc  ^larra ;" 
("Esrjh  la  iilniMlfamlniaiiiteorGoii.") 
Fur  n'e  EhoulJ  not  recoil  to  the  oppoEit«  extreme ;  and,  tTiongh  man  be  not  iilcntieai 
willi  the  Deity,  still  is  he  "  created  in  the  image  of  God."    it  is,  indeed,  only  through 
an  analogy  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  nature,  that  we  are  percipient  and  redpient 
of  Divinity.    Aa  St.  Prosper  has  it : — "  Nemo  possidet  Do«m,  nisi  qui  possidetur  a 
Deo." — So  Seneca. — "In  unoquoque  virarnm  bonorum  habitat  Deus." — So P/oiiiius : 
— "  Virtue  tending  to  consummation,  and  irradicated  in  the  soul  by  moral  wisdom, 
reveals  a  God;  but  a  God  destitute  of  true  virtue  is  an  empty  name." — SoJacobii — 
"  From  the  enjoyment  of  virtue  springs  (he  idea  of  a  virtuous ;  from  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  the  idea  of  a  free ;  from  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  idea  of  a  living ;  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  divine,  the  idea  of  a  godlike — and  of  n  God." — So  Goclhe: — 
"  WSr  niclil  das  Auge  sonnenliHfi 

Lobi'  iiicht  in  una  des  Gollea  ci| 

Wic  kBnpifl  uns  das  Giiiillchea ' 
So  Kant  and  many  others.  (Thus  morality  am 
rationally  go  together.  )~The  Platonisls  and  Fat 
"  God  is  the  soul  of  the  soul,  aa  the  eoul  is  the  sou 


These  verses  are  preserved  to  us  from  an  ancient  poet  by  John  of  Salisbury,  and  they 
denote  the  comparison  of  which  Buchanan  has  made  so  admirable  a  use  in  Ms  Cihini 
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knowledge  in  identity,  through  an  atsorption  into,  and  vision  of, 
the  absolute. 

Out  of  Laputa  or  the  Empire  it  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  an 
articulate  refutation  of  a  theory,  which  founds  philosophy  on  the 
annihilation  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  identification  of  the  un- 
conscious philosopher  with  God.  The  intuition  of  the  absolute  is 
manifestly  the  work  of  an  arbitrary  abstraction,  and  of  a  self- 
delusive  imagination.  To  reach  the  point  of  indifference — ^by 
abstraction  we  annihilate  the  object,  and  by  abstraction  we 
annihilate  the  subject,  of  consciousness.  But  what  remains  ? — 
Nothing.  ''Ml  conscimus  nobis."  "We  then  hypostatize  the 
zero ;  wo  baptize  it  with  the  name  of  Absolute  ;  and  conceit  our- 
selves that  we  contemplate  absolute  existence,  when  we  only  spe- 
culate absolute  privation.'  This  truth  has  been  indeed  virtually 
confessed  by  the  two  most  distinguished  followers  of  Sohetling. 
Hegel  at  last  abandons  the  intuition,  and  regards  "pure  or  unde- 
termined existence"  as  convertible  with  "pure  nothing;"  while 
Oken,  if  he  adhere  to  the  intuition,  intrepidly  identifies  the  Deity 
or  Absolute  with  zero.  God,  he  malces  the  Nothing,  the  Nothing, 
he  makes  God ; 


'  [The  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  only  (he  names  of  two  counter  imbecilitiea  of  the 

human  minJ,  transmnteJ  into  properties  of  the  nature  of  tilings— of  two  subjective 

negations,  convartec!  into  objective  affiimationB.    We  tiro  ourselves,  either  in  adding 

to,  or  in  taking  &om.     Some,  more  reasonably,  call  the  thing  nnfiniEhable — iajiiate , 

others,  less  ration^y,  call  it  linished — absolnte.     But  in  both  cases,  the  melastasis  is 

in  itself  irrational.    Not,  havrever,  in  the  highest  degree :  for  the  sabjective  conCra- 

dictoriefi  were  not  at  first  objectitied  by  the  same  pbiSoaophers  ;  and  it  is  the  crowning 

itionality  of  the  Infinito-absolatiats,  that  thoy  have  not  merely  accepted  as  objective 

what  is  only  sabjective,  but  quietly  assumed  na  the  eame,  what  are  not  only  difierent 

confliotive,  not  only  conilictiYe,  but  repugnant.     Seneca  (Ep.  118)  hss  given  the 

I  genealogy  of  the  original  fictions  ;  but  at  his  time  the  consummative  union  of  the 

had  not  been  attempted.    "Ubi  animas  aliquid  diu  protulit,  et  magnitudinem  ejus 

aequendo  lassatus  est,  injiniiuia  (XBpit  vocari.     Eodem  modo,  aliquid  difliculter  aecari 

cogitavlmus,  novissime,  crescente  difficultate,  tnaicabiU  inventnm  est."] 

'  [From  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Their  ingenious  authors  have  embodied  a  jest  in 
tho  vory  words  by  which  Oken,  in  sober  seriousness,  propounds  the  first  and  greatest 
of  philosophical  truths.  JacoM  (or  Neeb?)  might  welt  say,  that,  in  reading  this  last 
consummation  of  German  speculation,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  were  standing  on 
his  head  or  his  feet.  The  book  in  which  Oken  so  ingeniously  deduces  the  All  from 
the  Nothing,  has,  I  eee,  been  lately  translated  into  English,  anil  published  by  the  Ray 
Society  (I  think).  The  statement  of  the  paradox  ia,  indeed,  somewhat  softened  in 
the  second  edition,  from  which,  I  presume,  the  version  is  made.  Not  that  Oken  and 
Hegel  are  original  even  in  tho  absurdity.  For  as  Varro  right  truly  said  ; — "  Nihil  tam 
absurde  dici  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  abliquo  philosophorum  ;"  so  the  Intnition  of 
God  =  the  Absolute  =  the  Nothing,  we  find  asserted  hy  tho  lower  Plalonists,  by  the 
Buddhists,  and  by  Jacob  Boehme,] 
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Nor  does  the  negative  chimeia  prove  less  fruitful  than  the  posi. 
tive ;  for  Schelling  has  found  it  as  difficult  to  evolve  the  one  into 
the  many,  as  his  disciples  to  deduce  the  universe  and  its  contents 
from  the  first  self-afiirmation  of  the  "primordial  Nothiug." 

"  Miri  homines  !    Nikil  csso  aliquid  atatuantve  negentvo  ; 
Quod([ue  negatit  statuuiil,  quod  statuuntqoe  negant." 

To  Schelling,  indeed,  it  has  been  impossible,  without  gratuit- 
ous and  even  contradictory  assumptions,  to  explain  the  deduction 
of  the  finite  from  the  infinite.  By  no  salto  mortale  has  he  been 
able  to  clear  the  magic  circle  in  which  he  had  enclosed  himself. 
Unable  to  connect  the  unconditioned  and  the  conditioned  by  any 
natural  correlation,  he  has  variously  attempted  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  the  universe,  either  by  imposing  a  necessity  of 
self- manifestation  on  the  absolute,  i.  e.  by  conditioning  the  un- 
conditioned ;  or  by  postulating  a  fall  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite, 
i.  e.  by  begging  the  very  fact  which  his  hypothesis  professed  its 
exclusive  ability  to  explain. — The  veil  of  Tsia  is  thus  still  un- 
withdravm;'  and  the  question  proposed  by  Orpheus  at  the  dawn 
of  speculation  will  probably  remain  unanswered  at  its  setting ; 

("  How  can  I  think  each,  separate,  and  all,  one  V) 
In  like  manner,  atinihilating  consciousness  in  order  to  recon- 
struct it,  Schelling  has  never  yet  been  able  to  connect  the  facul- 
ties conversant  about  the  conditioned,  with  the  faculty  of  absolute 
knowledge.  One  simple  objection  strikes  us  as  decisive,  although 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  alleged.  "We  awaken," 
says  Schelling,  "from  the  Tntellectual  Intuition  as  from  a  state 
of  death ;  we  awaken  by  Reflection,  that  is,  through  a  compul- 
sory return  to  ourselves."*  We  can  not,  at  the  same  moment,  he 
in  the  intellectual  intuition  and  in  common  consciousness ;  we 
must  therefore  be  able  to  connect  them  by  an  act  of  memory — 
of  recollection.  But  how  can  there  be  a  remembrance  of  the  ab- 
soJute  and  its  intuition  ?  As  out  of  time,  and  space,  and  relation, 
and  diflerence,  it  is  admitted  that  the  absolute  can  not  be  con- 
strued to  the  understanding  ?     But  as  remembrance  is  only  pos- 

'  [Isis  appears  as  the^gjpto-Grecian  symbol  of  the  Unconditioned.  ('lirii— 'lo-i'a 
—Ovtria  ;  'latiov — yvaais  tou  3n-or.  Plut,  I.  et  O.)  In  the  templo  of  Athene-Isis, 
at  Saifi,  on  the  fane  there  stood  this  HUblime  inscription : 


("'Eydi  fljit  Ttav  tA  yer/ovin,  Kai  ov,  Kol  faofievov, 
»  Tn  Ficlite's  u.  Nicthhanimer's  Hul.  Joum.  toI.  ii 
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sible  under  the  conditions  of  the  understanding,  it  is  consequently 
impossitle  to  rememiber  any  tiling  anterior  to  the  moment  when 
we  awaJien  into  consciousness ;  and  the  clairvoyance  of  the  ab- 
solute, even  granting  its  reality,  is  thus,  after  the  crisis,  as  if  it 
had  never  heen.     We  defy  all  solution  of  this  objection. 

4.  "What  has  now  been  stated  may  in  some  degree  enable  the 
reader  to  apprehend  the  relations  in  which  our  author  stands, 
both  to  those  who  deny  and  to  those  who  admit  a  knowledge  of 
the  absolute.  If  we  compare  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  with  the 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  former  is  a 
disciple,  though  by  no  means  a  servile  disciple  of  the  latter.  The 
scholar,  though  enamored  with  his  master's  system  as  a  whole, 
is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  two  msuperable  difficulties  of  that 
theory.  Ho  saw,  that  if  he  pitched  the  absolute  so  high,  it  was 
impossible  to  deduce  from  it  the  relative ;  and  he  feit,  probably, 
that  the  Intellectual  Intuition — a  stumbling-block  to  himself 
— would  bo  aiTant  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  hia  countrymen. 
Cousin  and  Sohelling  agree,  that  as  philosophy  is  the  science  of 
the  unconditioned,  the  unconditioned  must  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  science.  They  agree  that  the  unconditioned  is  known, 
and  immediately  known :  and  they  agree  that  intelligence,  aa 
competent  to  the  unconditioned,  is  impersonal,  infinite,  divine. 
But  while  they  coincide  in  the  fact  of  the  absolute,  as  known, 
they  arc  diametrically  opposed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  at- 
tempt to  realize  this  knowledge;  each  regarding,  as  the  climax  of 
contradiction,  the  manner  in  which  the  other  endeavors  to  bring 
human  reason  and  the  absolute  into  proportion.  According  to 
Schelling,  Cousin's  absolute  is  only  a  relative;  according  to  Cou- 
sin, Schelling's  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  a  negation  of  thought 
itself.  Cousin  declares  the  condition  of  all  Icnowledge  to  be 
plurality  and  difference ;  and  Sohelling,  that  the  condition,  under 
which  alone  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  becomes  possible,  is  in- 
difference and  unity.  The  one  thus  denies  a  notion  of  the  abso- 
lute to  consciousness ;  while  the  other  affirms  that  consciousness 
is  implied  in  every  act  of  intelligence.  Truly,  we  must  view  each 
as  triumphant  over  the  other ;  and  the  result  of  this  mutual  neu- 
tralization is — that  the  absolute,  of  which  both  assert  a  knowl- 
edge, is  for  us  incognizable.' 

1 1"  Quod  genns  hoo  pugnie,  qna  Victor  viclua  merque !" 
is  stiil  further  eihibitod  in  the  mutual  rofutalion  of  the  U 
■olute,  in  Germany — SohaUing  and  HegeL     They  were 
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In  tliese  circtimstanees,  we  might  expect  our  author  to  have 
stated  the  difficultiea  to  which  his  theory  was  exposed  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other ;  and  to  have  endeavored  to  obviate  the 
ohjeetions,  both  of  his  brother- absolutists,  and  of  those  who  alto- 
gether deny  a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned.  This  he  has  not 
done.  The  possibility  of  reducing  the  notion  of  the  absolute  to  a 
negative  conception  is  never  once  contemplated ;  and  if  one  or 
two  allusions  (not  always,  perhaps,  correct)  are  made  to  his  doc- 
trine, the  name  of  Sehelling  does  not  occur,  as  we  recollect,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  these  lectures.  Difficulties,  by  which  either  the 
tlocti'ine  of  the  absolute  in  general,  or  his  own  particular  modifica- 
tion of  that  doctrine,  may  be  assailed,  are  either  avoided,  or  solved 
only  by  still  greater.  Assertion  is  substituted  for  proof;  facts  of 
consciousness  are  alleged,  which  consciousness  never  knew ;  and 
paradoxes,  that  baffle  argument,  are  promulgated  as  intuitive 
truths,  above  tJie  necessity  of  confirmation.  With  every  feeling 
of  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  we 
must  regard  the  grounds  on  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  his 
doctrine  as  assumptive,  inconsequent,  and  erroneous.  In  vindi- 
cating the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  shall  attempt  to  show :  in 
the //si  place,  that  M.  Cousin  is  at  fault  in  all  tlie  authorities  he 
quotes  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  the  absolute,  infinite,  uncon- 
ditioned, is  a  primitive  notion,  cognizable  by  our  intellect  n  tl  e 
second,  that  his  argument,  to  prove  the  correality  of  his  thre 

ries  at  the  same  university — occupiers  of  Iho  same  bureal  worn  (  g  h  m  ) — 
Hegel,  somewhat  the  elder  man,  was  somewhat  the  younger  philo  ph  —  nil  h 
were  joinl-edilors  of  the  journal  in  mMeh  their  then  common  doc  n  w 
promnlgateii.  So  far  all  was  in  unison  ;  but  now  they  eeparated,  local  y  a  d  p 
ion.  Both,  indeed,  stuck  to  the  Absolute,  but  each  regarded  (he  way  in  which  the 
other  piofesBed  lo  reach  it,  as  absurd.  Hege!  deridod  the  Intellectual  Intuition  of 
Schefling,  as  a  poetical  play  of  fency  ;  Sehelling  derided  (ho  Dialectic  of  Hegel,  as  a 
logical  play  with  words.  Both,  I  conceise,  were  right ;  but  neither  fully  right.  If 
Scbelling'fl  Intellectual  IntuiUon  wera  poetical,  it  was  'a  poetry  transcending,  in  feci 
abolishing,  human  imopnstion.  If  Hegel's  Ifialectic  were  logical,  it  was  a  lo^e  out- 
raging that  science  and  the  conditions  of  thought  itself.  Hegel's  whole  philosophy 
is,  indeed,  founded  on  two  errors  ; — on  a  mistake  in  logic,  and  on  a  violation  of  logic. 
In  his  dream  of  disproving  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  (between  two  Contradictories), 
he  inconceivably  niistakes  Contraries  for  Contradictories  ;  and  in  positing  pure  or  ab- 
solute existence  as  a  mental  datum,  immediate,  intuitive,  and  above  proof  (though,  in 
truth,  this  be  palpably  a  mere  relative  gained  ly  a  process  of  abstraction),  he  not  only 
mialttkes  the  fact,  but  violates  the  logical  law  which  prohibits  us  to  assiune  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  behoves  us  to  prove.  On  these  two  fundamental  errors  rests  Hegel's 
dialectic ;  and  Hegel's  dialectic  is  tlie  ladder  by  which  he  attempts  to  scale  the  Abso- 
lute. The  peculiar  doctrine  of  IheEe  two  illustrious  thinkers  is  thus  lo  me  only  an- 
other mtuiifestation  of  an  occurrence  of  the  commonest  inhuman  speculation;  it  is 
finly  a  sophism  of  relative  self-love,  victorious  over  tlie  absolute  love  of  truth:  "Quod 
volunt  Bapiunt,  et  nolunt  sapere  qute  vera  sunt."] 
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ideas,  proves  directly  the  reverse ;  in  the  third,  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  he  allows  intelligence  to  he  possible, 
necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge,  not  to  say  a 
conception,  of  the  absolute;  and  in  the  fourth,  that  the  absolute, 
as  defined  hy  him,  is  only  a  relative  and  a       d  t       d 

In  the  _^rs^  place,  then,  M.  Cousin  sipp  th  t  A  t  tl  nd 
Kant,  in  their  several  categories,  eqn  Uy  p  [  d  n  lyais 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  inteliigen  II       1         I  p    es 

that  each,  like  himself,  recognized  amo      tl  1  n    t   tl     no- 

tion of  the  infinite,  absolute,  unconditio    d      I    b  tl   th  p- 

positions  we  thiziic  him  wrong. 

It  is  a  serious  error  in  a  historian  i  ph  1  phy  t  n  me 
that,  in  his  scheme  of  categories,  Arist  tl  ]  p  d  Ilk  I  nt, 
"an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  human  It      j     t  h  w- 

ever,  to  mention,  that  in  this  mistake  51  C  n  1  b  n  ]  -e- 
ceded  by  Kant  himself.  But  the  ends  p  p  d  by  tl  t  |  hi- 
losophers  were  different,  even  opposed.     I    tl  I  t  1 1  s : 

Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  thin  th       n  It  [  1     ty — 

a  classification  of  objects  real,  hut  in  relation  to  thought; — Kant, 
an  analysis  of  mind  in  its  unity — a  dissection  of  thought,  pure, 
but  in  relation  to  its  objects.  The  predicaments  of  Aristotle  are 
thus  objective,  of  things  as  understood;  those  of  Kant  subjective, 
of  the  mind  as  understanding.  The  former  are  results  a  posiC' 
riori — the  creations  of  abstraction  and  generalization;  the  latter, 
anticipations  a  priori — the  conditions  of  those  acts  themselves, 
It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme  exhibits  the  unity  of  thoughl 
diverging  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  its  objects,  and  tlie  other, 
exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  converging  toward  unity 
by  a  collective  determination  of  the  mind ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  language  usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective  un- 
der a  common  term ; — it  is  certainly  trae,  that  some  elements  in 
the  one  table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elements  in  the  other. 
This  coincidence  is,  however,  only  equivocal.  In  reality,  the 
whole  Kantian  categories  must  be  excluded  frrom  the  Aristotelio 
list,  as  entia  rationis,  as  notiones  secwndxe — in  short,  as  determ- 
inations of  thought,  and  not  genera  of  real  things ;  while  the  sev 
eral  elemenfa  would  he  specially  excluded,  as  partial,  privative, 
transcendent,  &e.  But  if  it  would  be  unjust  to  criticise  the 
categories  of  Kant  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  Aristotelio  canon, 
what  must  we  think  of  Kant,  who,  after  magnifying  the  idea 
of  investigating  the  forms  of  pure  intellect  as   worthy  of  the 
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mighty  genius  of  the  Stagirito,  proceeds,  on  this  false  hypothesis, 
to  hlame  the  execution,  a^  a  kind  of  patoh-worlt,  as  incomplete, 
as  confounding  derivative  with  simple  notions;  nay,  even,  on  the 
narrow  principles  of  his  own  Critique,  aa  mixing  the  forms  of 
pure  sense  with  the  forms  of  pure  understanding? '  If  M.  CouKin 
also  were  correct  in  his  supposition  that  Aristotle  and  his  follow- 
ers had  viewed  his  categories  as  an  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
forms  of  thought,  he  would  find  his  own  reduction  of  the  ele- 
ments of  reason  to  a  double  principle  anticipated  in  the  sehoias- 
tic  division  of  existence  into  ens  per  se  and  ens  per  accidens. 

Nor  is  our  author  correct  in.  thinking  that  the  categories  ol 
Aristotle  and  Kant  are  complete,  inasmuch  as  they  are  co-ex- 
tensive with  his  own.  As  to  the  former,  if  the  Infinite  were  not 
excluded,  on  what  would  rest  the  scholastic  distinction  of  ens  cate- 
goricum  and  ens  transcendens  ?  The  logicians  require  that  pre- 
dicamental  matter  shall  be  of  a  limited  and  finite  nature  ;'  Grod, 
as  infinite,  is  thus  excluded :  and  while  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context  of  his  book  of  categories,  that  Aristotle  there  only 
contemplated  a  distribution  of  the  finite,  so,  in  otJier  of  his  works, 
he  more  than  once  emphatically  denies  the  infinite  as  an  object 
not  only  of  knowledge,  but  of  thought; — to  avetpov  arp^cixrrov  § 
Sfireipov — TO  aireipov  ovre  vwjtov,  ovts  ala-drjTov.^  But  if  Aristotle 
thus  regards  the  Infinite  as  beyond  the  compass  of  thought,  Kant 
views  it  as,  at  least,  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  If  M  Cousin 
indeed  employed  the  term  category  in  relation  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy  in  the  Kantian  acceptation,  he  would  be  as  erroneous 
in  regard  to  Kant  as  he  is  in  regard  to  Aristotle;  but  we  presume 
that  he  wishes,  under  that  term,  to  include  not  only  the  "  Cate- 
gories of  Understanding,"  but  the  "Ideas  of  Eeason.'"   But  Kant 

1  Soo  the  Critifc  d.  r.  V.  and  the  Prolegamcna. 

'  [M.  Peifise,  in  a  note  here,  quotes  the  common  logical  law  of  categoiicai  entities, 
weli  and  briefly  eipresaed  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Entia  par  aese,  fnita,  reaila,  tola." 
He  likewise  justly  notices,  that  nolWng  is  included  in  the  Aristotolic  categories  but 
what  is  EUEceptible  of  delinition,  consequently  of  dialysis.] 

»  Phys.  L.  iii.  c,  10,  teit.  6S,  c.  7,  text.  40.  See  also  Metaph.  L.  ii.  c.  3,  text.  il. 
Anaiyt.  Post.  L.  i,  c.  SO,  test.  39— et  alihi.— -[Aristotle's  definition  of  the  Infinite  {of 
the  ajKipov  in  contrast  f o  the  drfpioToip) — "  that  of  which  there  is  aiuiays  something 
hej/intd,"  may  b«  said  io  be  a  delinition  only  of  the  Indefinite.  This  I  shall  not  gun. 
say.  But  it  was  the  only  Infinite  which  he  contemplated ;  as  it  is  the  only  Infinite 
of  wMch  wo  can  tbrm  a  notbn.] 

*  ("The  Categories  of  Kant  are  simple  forms  or  frames  (schemata)  of  the  Under- 
»!aniiMg'(yers((imJ)  under  which,  an  object  to  be  known,  mast  be  necessarily  thought. 
Kant's  Ideas,  a  word  which  he  expiesaly  borrowed  &om  Plato,  are  concepts  of  the 

0 
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limits  knowledge  to  experience,  and  experience  to  the  c 
of  the  understanding,  which,  in  reality,  are  janly  so  many  forms 
of  tlie  conditioned ;  and  allows  to  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned 
(corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason)  no  ohjective  reahty,  regard- 
ing it  merely  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  thoughts.  As  M.  Cousin,  however,  holds  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned is  not  only  subjectively  conceived,  but  objectively  known; 
he  is  thus  totally  wrong  in  regard  to  Uie  one  philosopher,  and 
wrong  in  part  in  relation  to  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  our  author  maintains  that  the  idea  of  the 
infinite,  or  absolute,  and  the  idea  of  the  finite,  or  relative,  are 
equally  real,  because  the  notion  of  the  one  necessarily  suggests 
the  notion  of  the  other. 

Correlatives  certainly  suggest  each  other,  but  correlatives  may, 
or  may  not,  be  equally  real  and  positive.  In  thought  contradic- 
tories necessarily  imply  each  other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contra- 
dictories is  one.  But  the  reality  of  one  contradictory,  so  far  from 
guaranteeing  the  reality  of  the  other,  is  nothing  else  than  its 
negation.  Thus  every  positive  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by 
what  it  is)  suggests  a  negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by 
what  it  is  not;)  and  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the 
conceivable,  is  not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the 
notion  of  the  inoonceivahle.  But  though  these  mutually  suggest 
eaoh  other,  the  positive  alone  is  real ;  the  negative  is  only  an  ab- 
straction of  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  generality,  even  an  ab- 
straction of  thought  itself.  It  therefore  behoved  M.  Cousin,  in- 
stead of  assuming  the  objective  correality  of  his  two  elements  on 
the  fact  of  their  subjective  correlation,  to  have  suspected,  on  this 
very  ground,  that  the  reality  of  the  one  was  inconsistent  with  the 
"eality  of  the  other.  In  truth,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  lua  two  primitive  ideas  are  nothing  more  than  contradictory 
relatives.  These,  consequently,  of  their  very  nature,  imply  each 
other  in  thought ;  but  they  imply  each  other  only  as  affirmation 
and  negation  of  the  same. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  though  the  Conditioned  (condi- 
tionally limited)  be  one,  what  is  opposed  to  it  as  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, is  plural :  that  the  unconditional  negation  of  limitation 

Reason  (Fermiw/i;)  whose  objects  transcending  the  sphere  of  all  experience  sotual  or 
possible,  consequently  do  not  fall  under  the  categories,  in  other  words,  are  positively 
unknowable.  Theae  ideas  are  God,  Matter,  Soul,  objects  which,  considered  out  of 
relation,  or  in  their  truttscendcnt  reality,  are  so  many  phases  of  the  Ahsolute." — M, 
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gives  one  unconditioned,  the  Infinite ;  as  the  unconditional  affirm- 
ation of  limitation  affords  another,  the  Absolute.  This,  while  it 
coincides  with  the  opinion,  that  the  Unconditioned  in  either  phasis 
is  inconceivable,  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned (ahsoluto-infinite)  can  be  positively  construed  to  the  mind. 
Por  those  who,  with  M.  Cousin,  regard  the  notion  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned  as  a  positive  and  real  knowledge  of  existence  in  its  all- 
oomprehensive  unity,  and  who  consequently  employ  the  terms 
Absolute,  Infinite,  Unconditioned,  as  only  various  expressions  for 
the  same  identity,  ate  imperatively  bound  to  prove  that  their  idea 
of  the  One  corresponds — either  with  thai  Unconditioned  we  have 
distinguished  as  the  Absolute — or  vnth  that  Unconditioned  we 
have  distinguished  as  the  Infinite — or  that  it  includes  both — or 
that  it  excludes  both.  This  they  have  not  done,  and,  we  suspect, 
have  never  attempted  to  do. 

Our  author  maintains,  that  the  unconditioned  is  known  under 
the  laws  of  consciousness ;  and  does  not,  like  Schelling,  pretend 
to  an  intuition  of  existence  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time 
Indeed,  he  himself  expressly  predicates  the  absolute  and  infinite 
of  these  forme. 

Titne  is  only  the  image  or  the  concept  of  a  certain  correlation 
of  existences — of  existence,  therefore,  pro  tanto,  as  conditioned. 
It  is  thus  itself  only  a  form  of  the  conditioned.  But  let  that  pass. 
Is,  then,  the  Absolute  conceivable  of  time?  Can  we  conceive 
time  as  unconditionally  limited?  Wo  can  easily  represent  to 
ourselves  time  under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement 
and  termination ;  but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing 
more  clearly,  than  that  it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think 
without  thought,  as  to  construe  to  tho  mind  an  absolute  com- 
mencement, or  an  absolute  termination,  of  time ;  that  is,  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end,  beyond  which,  time  is  conceived  as  non-existent. 
G-oad  imagination  to  the  utmost,  it  still  sinks  paralyzed  within 
the  hounds  of  time ;  and  time  survives  as  the  condition  of  the 
tJiought  itself  in  which  we  annibilata  the  universe : 
"  Sui  les  mondea  detruits  le  Temps  dort  immobile." 

But  if  the  Absolute  he  inconceivable  of  this  form,  is  tho  Infinite 
more  comprehensible  ?  Can  we  imagine  time  as  unconditionally 
unlimited  ?  Wc  can  not  conceive  the  infinite  regress  of  time  ;  for 
such  a  notion  could  only  bo  realized  by  the  infinite  addition  in 
thought  of  finite  times,  and  snoh  an  addition  would,  itself,  require 
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an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment.  If  we  dream  of  effecting  tHs, 
■we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substituting  the  indefinite  for  the 
infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can  he  more  opposed.  The 
negation  of  the  commencement  of  time  involves  likewise  the  affir- 
mation, that  an  infinite  time  has  at  every  moment  already  run; 
that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an  infinite  has  been  com- 
pleted— For  the  same  reasons  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infi- 
nite progress  of  time ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and  the  infinite 
progress,  taken  together,  involve  the  triple  contradiction  of  an 
infinite  concluded,  of  an  infinite  commencing,  and  of  two  infi- 
nites, not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Space,  like  time,  h  only  the  intuition  or  the  concept  of  a  cer- 
tain correlation  of  existence — of  existence,  therefore,  pro  tanto,  as 
covditioned.  It  is  thus  itself  only  a  form,  of  the  conditioned. 
But  apart  from  this,  thought  is  equally  powerless  in  realizing  a 
notion  either  of  the  absolute  totality,  or  of  the  infinite  immensity, 
of  space. — And  while  time  and  space,  as  wholes,  can  thus  neither 
he  conceived  as  absolutely  limited,  nor  as  infinitely  unlimited ;  so 
their  parts  can  he  represented  to  the  mind  neither  as  absolutely 
individual,  nor  as  divisible  to  infinity.  The  universe  can  not  be 
imagined  as  a  whole,  which  may  not  also  be  imagined  as  a  part ; 
nor  an  atom  be  imagined  as  a  part,  which  may  not  also  be  imag- 
ined as,  a  whole. 

The  same  analysis,  with  a  similar  result,  can  he  applied  to 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  substance  and  phenomenon.  These,  how- 
ever, may  both  be  reduced  to  the  law  itself  of  the  conditioned.' 

The  Conditioned  is,  therefore,  that  only  which  can  be  positively 
conceived ;  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  are  conceived  only  as  nega- 
tions of  the  conditioned  in  its  opposite  poles. 

Now,  as  we  observed,  M.  Cousin,  and  those  who  confounded  the 
absolute  and  infinite,  and  regai-d  the  Unconditioned  as  a  positive 
and  indivisible  notion,  must  show  that  this  notion  coincides  either, 
1°,  with  the  notion  of  the  Absolute,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  infi- 
nite; or  3",  with  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  absolute ;  or  Z",  that  it  includes  both  as  true,  carrying  them 
up  to  indifference ;  or  4°,  that  it  excludes  both  as  false.  The  last 
two  alternatives  are  impossible,  as  either  would  be  subversive  of 
the  highest  principle  of  intelligence,  which  asserts,  that  of  two 
contradictories,  both  can  not,  but  one  must,  be  true.     It  only, 

'  See  AppendLi  I.  for  the  applications  of  tliat  doctrine. 
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therefore,  remains  to  identify  the  unity  of  the  Unconditioned  with 
the  Infinite,  or  with  the  Ahsolute — ■with  either,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  But  while  every  one  must  he  intimately  conscious 
of  the  impossihiiity  of  this,  the. very  fact  that  our  author  and 
other  philosophers  a  priori  have  constantly  found  it  necessary  to 
confound  these  contradictions,  sufficiently  proves  that  neither 
term  has  a  right  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  unconditioned,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other.' 

The  Unconditioned  is,  therefore,  not  a  positive  concept;  nor 
has  it  even  a  real  or  intrinsic  unity ;  for  it  only  comhines  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  in  themselves  contradictory  of  each 
other,  into  a  unity  relative  to  us  hy  the  negative  hond  of  their  in- 
conceivability. It  is  on  this  mistake  of  the  relative  for  the  irre- 
spective, of  the  negative  for  the  positive,  that  M.  Cousin's  theory 
is  founded :  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  mistake 
originated. 

This  redaction  of  M.  Cousin's  two  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and 
Finite  to  one  positive  conception  and  ife  negative,  implicitly  anni- 
hilates also  the  third  idea,  devised  hy  him  as  a  connection  be- 
tween his  two  substantive  ideas ;  and  which  he  iharvelously 
identifies  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Yet  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  very  simplicity  of  our  analysis  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  its  trath.  A  plurality  of  causes  is  not  to  be  postu- 
lated, where  one  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  {Entia 
non  stint  ■muUiplicanda  prmler  necessitatem) :  and  M.  Cousin,  in 
supposing  three  positive  ideas,  where  only  one  is  necessary,  brings 
the  rule  of  parsimony  against  his  hypotliesjs,  even  before  its  un- 
soundness may  be  definitely  brought  to  light. 

In  the  third  place,  the  restrictions  to  which  our  author  subjects 
intelligence,  divine  and  human,  implicitly  deny  a  knowledge — 
even  a  concept — of  the  absolute,  both  to  God  and  man. — "The 
condition  of  intelligence,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  is  difference ;  and  an 
act  of  knowledge  la  only  possible  where  there  exists  a  plurality 
of  terms.  Unity  does  not  suffice  for  oonoeption ;  variety  is  neces- 
sary ;  nay  more,  not  only  is  variety  necessary,  there  must  like- 
wise subsist  an  intimate  relation  between  the  principles  of  unity 

'  [The  first  three  caecB  had,  indeed,  been  realized  in  the  Eleatic  school  alone.  The 
first  by  Paimenides,  the  second  by  MeJiaaiis,  the  third  by  Xenopbniies.  The  fourth 
Ywi  not,  I  presume,  been  explicitly  held  by  any  philoeopher ;  but  tlic  silent  confusion 
of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  has  been  always  common  enough,] 
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and  variety ;  without  which,  the  variety  not  being  perceived  by 
the  unity,  the  one  is  as  if  it  could  not  perceive,  and  the  other  aa 
if  it  could  not  be  perceived.  Look  back  for  a  moment  into  your- 
selves, and  you  will  find,  that  what  constitutes  intelligence  in  our 
feehleconsoiousness,  is,  that  there  are  there  several  terms,  of  which 
the  one  perceives  the  other,  of  which  the  other  is  peTcoived  by  the 
first :  in  this  consists  self-knowledge — in  this  consists  self-compre- 
hension— in  this  consists  intelligence  :  intelligence  without  con- 
sciousness is  the  abstract  possibility  of  intelligence,  not  intelli- 
gence in  the  act ;  and  consciousness  implies  diversity  and  differ- 
ence. Transfer  all  this  from  human  to  absolute  intLlUgence ,  that 
is  to  say,  refer  the  ideas  to  the  only  inteUigence  to  vihich  they 
can  belong.  You  have  thus,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  life 
of  absolute  intelligence ;  you  have  this  intelligence  with  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  elements  which  are  necessary  for  it  to 
1d6  a  true  intelligence ;  you  have  all  the  momenta  whose  relation 
and  motion  constitute  the  reality  of  knowledge." — In  all  this,  so 
far  as  human  intelligence  is  concerned,  we  cordially  agree ;  for  a 
more  complete  admission  could  not  be  imagined,  not  only  that  a 
knowledge,  and  even  a  notion,  of  the  absolute  is  impossible  for 
man,  but  that  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a 
knowledge,  even  in  the  Deity,  without  contradicting  our  human 
conceptions  of  the  possibility  of  intelligence  itself.  Our  author, 
however,  recognizes  no  contradiction;  and,  without  argument  or 
explanation,  accords  a  knowledge  of  that  which  can  only  be  known 
under  the  negation  of  all  difference  and  plurality,  to  that  which 
can  only  know  under  the  affirmation  of  both. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  were  possible  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  may  excite  our  wonder  that  other  philosophers  should 
have  viewed  this  supposition  as  utterly  impossible;  and  that 
Schelling,  whose  acuteness  was  never  questioned,  should  have 
exposed  himself  gratuitously  to  the  reproach  of  mystioism,  by  his 
postulating  for  a  few,  and  through  a.  faculty  above  the  reach  of 
consciousness,  a  knowledge  already  given  to  all  in  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness itself.  Monsti"ous  as  is  the  postulate  of  the  Intellectual 
Intuition,  we  freely  confess  that  it  is  only  through  such  a  faculty 
that  we  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  the  absolute ; 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging,  that  if  Schelling's  hypo- 
thesis appear  to  us  ineogitable,  tiiat  of  Cousin  is  seen  to  be  self- 
contradictory. 

Our  author  admits,  and  must  admit,  that  the  Absolute,  as  ab- 
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solutely  universal,  is  absolutely  one;  absolute  unity  is  convert- 
ible with  tlio  absolute  negation  of  plurality  and  difFeirence ;  the 
absolute,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  are  therefore  iden- 
tical. But  knowledge,  or  intelligence,  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Cousin, 
supposes  a  plurality  of  terms — ^the  plurality  of  subject  and  object. 
Intelligence,  whose  essence  is  plurality,  can  not  therefore  be 
identified  with  the  absolute,  whose  essence  is  unity;  and  if 
known,  the  absolute,  as  known,  must  be  different  from  the  abso- 
lute, as  existing ;  that  is,  there  must  be  two  absolutes — an  abso- 
lute in  knowledge,  and  an  absolute  in  existence,  which  is  con- 
tradictory. 

But  waiving  this  contradiction,  and  allowing  the  non-identity 
of  knowledge  and  existence,  the  absolute  as  known  must  be 
known  under  the  conditions  of  the  absolute  aa  existing,  that  is, 
as  absolute  unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  condition  of  intelligence,  as  knowing,  is  plurality  and  differ- 
enoe ;  consequently  the  condition  of  the  absolute,  as  existing,  and 
under  which  it  must  he  known,  and  the  condition  of  intelligence, 
as  capable  of  knowing,  are  incompatible.  For,  if  we  suppose  the 
absolute  cognizable:  it  must  be  identified  either — 1°,  with  the 
subject  knowing;  or,  2°,  with  the  object  known;  or,  3",  with  the 
indifference  of  both.  The  Jirst  hypothesis,  and  the  second,  are 
contradictor^/  of  the  absolute.  For  in  these  the  absolute  is  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  either  as  contradistinguished  from  the  know- 
ing subject,  or  as  contradistinguished  from  the  object  known;  in 
other  words,  the  absolute  is  asserted  to  be  known  aa  absolute 
unity,  t.  e.  as  the  negation  of  all  plurality,  while  the  very  act  by 
which  it  is  known,  affirms  plurality  as  the  condition  of  its  own 
possibility.  The  third  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contra- 
dietary  of  the  plurality  of  intelligence;  for  if  the  subject  and 
the  object  of  consciousness  be  known  as  one,  a  plurality  of  terms 
is  not  the  necessary  condition  of  intelligence.  The  alternative  is 
therefore  necessary:  Either  the  absolut,6  can  not  be  known  or 
conceived  at  all ;  or  our  author  is  wrong  in  subjecting  thought  to 
the  conditions  of  plurality  and  difference.  It  was  the  iron  neeoa- 
sity  of  the  alternative  that  constrained  Schelling  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  knowledge  in  identity  through  the  intelleotual 
intuition;  and  it  could  only  be  from  an  oversight  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  problem  that  M.  Cousin,  in  abandoning  the  in- 
tellectual intuition,  did  not  abandon  the  absolute  itself.  For  how 
that,  whose  essence  is  all-comprehensive  unity,  can  be  known  by 
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the  negation  of  that  unity  under  the  condition  of  plurality — ^how 
that,  which  exists  only  as  the  identity  of  all  difference,  can  be 
known  iifider  the  negation  of  that  identity,  in  the  antithesis  of 
subject  and  object,  of  knowledge  and  existence : — ^these  are  con- 
tradictions which  M.  Cousin  has  not  attempted  to  solve — contra- 
dictions which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated. 

In  the  fourth  place. — The  objection  of  the  inconceivable  nature 
of  Schelling's  intellectual  intuition,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  in  identity,  apparently  determined  our  author  to  adopt 
the  opposite,  but  suicidal  alternative — of  a  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
solute in  consciousness,  and  by  difference.  The  equally  insuper- 
able  objection — that  from  the  absolute  defined  as  absolute,  Schel- 
ling  had  not  been  able,  without  inconsequence,  to  deduce  the 
conditioned,  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  have  influenced  M.  Cousin 
to  define  the  absolute  by  a  relative;  not  observant,  it  would 
appear,  that  though  he  thus  facilitated  the  derivation  of  the  con- 
ditioned, he  annihilated  in  reality  the  absolute  itself.  By  the 
former  proceeding,  our  author  virtually  denies  the  possibility  of 
the  absolute  in  thought;  by  the  latter,  the  possibility  of  the  ab- 
solute in  existence. 

The  absolute  is  defined  by  our  author,  "an  absolute  cause — a 
cause  which  can  not  but  pass  into  act."  Wow,  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  that  a  thing  existing;  absolutely  (i.  e.  not  under  relation), 
and  a  thing  existing  absolutely  as  a  cause,  are  contradictory. 
The  former  is  the  absolute  negation  of  all  relation,  the  latter  is 
the  absolute  affirmation  of  a  particular  relation.  A  cause  is  a 
relative,  and  what  exists  absolutely  as  a  cause,  exists  absolutely 
under  relation.  Schelling  has  justly  observed,  that  "he  would 
deviate  wide  as  the  poles  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  who  would 
think  of  defining  its  nature  by  the  notion  of  activity." '  But  he 
who  would  define  the  absolute  by  the  notion  of  a  cause,  would 
deviate  still  more  widely  from  its  nature ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion 
of  a  cause  involves  not  only  the  notion  of  a  determination  to 
activity,  but  of  a  determination  to  a  particular,  nay  a  dependent, 
kind  of  activity — an  activity  not  immanent,  but  transeunt.  "What 
exists  merely  as  a  cause,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  something 
else — is  not  final  in  itself,  but  simply  a  mean  toward  an  end ; 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  it  consummates  its  own 
perfection.  Abstractly  considered,  the  eiTecfc  is  therefore  superior 
to  the  cause.  A  cause,  as  cause,  may  indeed  be  better  than  one 
'  Bruno,  p.  171. 
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or  two,  or  any  given  numlDer  ot  its  eftects  But  the  total  com- 
plement o;  the  effects  of  what  e\iat&  only  a&  a  cauae,  la  better 
than  that  which,  ex  hypothesi,  exista  merely  foi  the  sako  of  their 
production.  Further,  not  only  ls  an  aliaolute  cause  dependent  on 
"Hie  eifect  for  its  per/ectiott^—it  is  dependent  on  it  even  for  its 
reality.  For  to  what  extent  a  thing  eMsts  neee'^^aiily  aa  a 
cause,  to  that  extent  it  ia  not  all  sufficient  to  itself ,  since  to  that 
extent  it  is  dependent  on  the  effect,  as  on  the  condition  through 
which  alone  it  realizes  its  existence ,  and  what  exists  absolutely 
as  a  cause,  exists  therefore  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  effect 
for  the  reality  of  its-  existence.  An  dbaolnte  cause,  m  tmth,  only 
exists  in  its  effecte:  it  never  is,  it  always  baomes,  for  it  is  an 
existence  in  potentia,  and  not  an  existence  tn  actu,  except  through 
and  in  its  effects.  The  absolute  is  thus,  at  best,  a  being  merely 
inchoative  and  imperfect. 

The  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute  cause  is,  therefore, 
tantamount  to  a  negation  of  itself;  for  it  defines  by  relation  and 
conditions,  that  which  is  conceived  only  as  exclusive  of  both. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  definition  of  the  absolute  by  substance. 
But  of  this  we  do  not  now  speak. 

The  vice  of  M.  Cousin's  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute 
cause,  is  manifested  likewise  in  its  applications.  He  maintains 
that  his  tlieory  can  alone  explain  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Deity ;  and  on  its  absolute  incompetency  to  fuliill  the  conditions 
of  a  rational  theism,  we  are  ■willing  to  rest  our  demonstration  of 
its  radical  unsoundness. 

"Grod,"  says  our  author,  "creates;  he  creates  in  virtue  of  his 
creative  power,  and  he  draws  the  universe,  not  from  nonentity, 
but  from  himself,  who  is  absolute  existence.  His  distinguishing 
characteristic  being  an  absolute  creative  force,  which  can  not  but 
pass  into  activity,  it  follows,  not  that  the  creation  is  possible,  but 
that  it  is  necessary." 

We  must  be  very  brief.  The  subjection  of  the  Deity  to  a  ne- 
cessity— a  necessity  of  self-manifestation  identical  with  the  orea- 
tioij  of  the  universe,  is  contradictory  of  the  fundamental  postulates 
of  a  divine  nature.  On  this  theory,  Grod  is  not  distinct  from  the 
world ;  the  creature  is  a  modification  of  the  creator.  Now,  with- 
out objecting  that  the  simple  subordination  of  the  Deity  to  ne- 
cessity, is  in  itself  tantamount  to  his  dethronement,  let  us  see 
to  what  consequences  this  necessity,  on  the  hypothesis  of  M. 
Cousin,  inevitably  leads.     On  this  hypothesis,  one  of  two  altem- 
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ativea  must  be  admitted.  God,  as  necessarily  determined  to  pttss 
from  absolute  essence  to  relative  manifestation,  is  determined  to 
pass  either  ffom,  the  better  to  the  tvorse,  or  from  the  worse  to  the 
better.  A  tliird  possibility,  that  both  states  are  equal,  as  contra- 
dictory in  itself,  and  as  contradicted  by  our  author,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider. 

Ihe  first  supposition  must  be  rejected.  The  necessity  in  this 
case  determines  Grod  to  pass  li-om  the  better  to  the  worse ;  that 
is,  operates  to  his  partial  annihilation.  The  power  which  compels 
this  must  be  external  and  hostile,  for  nothing  operates  willingly 
to  its  own  deterioration ;  and,  as  superior  to  the  pretended  God, 


is  either  itself  the  real  deity,  if  an 


of  all  deity,  if  a  blind  force  or  fate. 


ntelligent  and  f 


ble : — that  God,  passing  into 
comparative  imperfection, 
The  divine  nature  is  iden- 


The  second  is  equally  inadmissi!: 
the  universe,  passes  from  a  state  ( 
into  a  state  of  comparative  perfeotio: 
tioal  with  the  most  perfect  nature,  and  is  also  identical  with  the 
first  cause.  If  the  first  cause  be  not  identical  with  the  most 
perfect  nature,  there  is  no  God,  for  the  two  essential  conditions 
of  his  existence  are  not  in  combination.  Kow,  on  the  present 
supposition,  the  most  perfect  nature  is  the  derived ;  nay  the  uni- 
verse,  the  creation,  the  yipo/ievov,  is,  in  relation  to  its  cause,  the 
real,  the  actual,  the  ovtq}^  6v.  It  would  also  be  the  divine,  but 
that  divinity  supposes  also  the  notion  of  cause,  while  the  universe, 
ex  hypothesi,  is  only  an  eifeet. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  difficulties  for  M.  Cousin  to  say,  that 
the  Deity,  though  a  cause  which  can  not  ohoose  but  create,  is  not, 
however,  exhausted  in  the  act ;  and  though  passing  with  all  the 
elements  of  his  being  into  the  universe,  that  he  remains  entire  in 
his  essence,  and  with  all  the  superiority  of  the  cause  over  the 
effect.  The  dilemma  is  unavoidable: — Either  the  Deity  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  universe  for  bis  being  or  perfection ;  on  which 
alternative  our  author  must  abandon  his  theory  of  God,  and  the 
necessity  of  creation :  Or  the  Deity  is  dependent  on  his  mani- 
festation in  the  universe  for  his  being  or  perfection ;  on  which 
alternative,  his  doctrine  is  assailed  by  the  difficulties  previously 
stated. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  observations  have  extended, 
prevents  us  from  adverting  to  sundry  other  opinions  of  our  author, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  equally  unfounded. — For  example  {to 
say  nothing  of  his  proof  of  the  impersonality  of  intelligence. 
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because,  forsooth,  truth  is  not  subject  to  our  will),  what  can  be 
conceived  more  self-contradictory  than  his  theory  o{  moral  liberty? 
"Divorcing  hborty  from  intelligence,  bat  connecting  it  with  per- 
sonality, he  defines  it  to  bo  a  cause  which  is  determined  to  act  by 
its  proper  energy  alone.  But  (to  say  nothing  of  remoter  difficul- 
ties) how  liberty  can  be  conceived,  supposing  always  a  plurality 
of  modes  of  activity,  without  a  knowledge  of  that  plurality ; — ^how 
a  faculty  can  resolve  to  act  by  preference  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  not  determine  itself  by  final  causes ; — ^how  inteUigenee 
can  influence  a  blind  power  without  operating  as  an  efficient 
cause; — or  how,  in  fine,  morality  can  be  founded  on  a  liberty 
which,  at  best,  only  escapes  necessity  by  taking  refuge  with 
chance: — these  are  problems  which  M.  Cousin,  in  none  of  his 
works,  has  stated,  and  which  we  are  confident  he  is  unable  to 
solve. 

After  the  tenor  of  our  previous  observations,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  regard  M.  Cousin's  attempt  to  establish  a  general 
peace  among  philosophers,  by  the  promulgation  of  his  Eclectic 
theory,  as  a  failure.  But  though  no  converts  to  his  XJncondi- 
tioned,  and  viewing  with  regret  what  we  must  regard  as  the 
misapphoation  of  his  distinguished  talents,  we  can  not  disown  a 
strong  feeling  of  interest  and  admiration  for  those  qualities,  even 
in  their  excess,  which  have  betrayed  him,  with  so  many  other 
aspiring  philosophers,  into  a  pursuit  which  could  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment;— we  mean  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  reliance  on 
the  powers  of  man.  Mot  to  despair  of  philosophy  is  "  a  last  infir- 
mity  of  noble  minds."  The  stronger  the  intellect,  the  stronger 
the  confidence  in  its  force ;  the  more  ardent  the  appetite  for 
knowledge,  the  leas  are  we  prepared  to  canvass  the  uncertainty 
of  the  fruition.  "Tho  wish  is  parent  to  the  thought."  Loth 
to  admit  that  our  science  is  at  best  the  reflection  of  a  reality  we 
can  not  know,  we  strive  to  penetrate  to  existence  in  itself;  and 
what  we  have  labored  intensely  to  attain,  we  at  last  fondly  be- 
lieve we  have  accomplished.  But,  like  Ixion,  we  embrace  a  cloud 
for  a  divinity.  Conscious  only  of — conscious  only  in  and  through, 
limitation,  we  think  to  comprehend  the  infinite ;  and  dream  even 
of  establishing  the  science — ^the  nescience  of  man,  on  an  identity 
with  the  omniscience  of  God.  It  is  this  powerful  tendency  of  the 
most  vigorous  minds  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  our  faculties, 
which  makes  a  "learned  ignorance"  the  most  diflicult  acquire- 
ment, perhaps,  indeed,  the  consummation,  of  Icnowledge.     In  the 
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worda  of  a  forgotten,  tut  acute  philosopher: — ". 

maxima  pars  sapientia  est — qu^dam,  aquo  animo  nescire  velle." 


[INFINIT 

as!  Infikitas! 

Hie  muudus  est  infinltas. 

Secare  mens  at  pergito, 

Infinitaa  et  lotnB  est, 

Nunquam  secare  clBsmo ; 

{Nam  mente  nunquam  abEolveris 

In  seclione  qaalibel 

InfinilaE  et  iUiuB 

Para  qualibet,  parlieque  para. 

Quiesce  mens  heic  denique. 

Quod  tangis  est  infinitaa  ; 

Arctosque  noace  limites 

Quod  cernis  est  infinilaa  ; 

Quoie  contineris  undique ; 

Qaod  iion  -sides  corpuscalum, 

Quieaee  mens,  ct  limitea 

Sod  monto  eola  condpis, 

In  oTbe  ceaaa  quffirere. 

Quod  quaitis  in  te  repporis  : 

HujuBqoe  para  coipoBcnli, 

Partiaque  para,  hujaaque  pars, 

Hi,  quos  raquiris,  termini ; 

In  hacque  parte  quicquid  est. 

A  rebus  abaunt  limites. 

Iiilinitatcm  continet. 

In  liisce  tantum  iniinitas. 

iNFiniTis!  IsFiNiTas ! 

Proh,  quantu 

s  heic  aoervns  eat ! 

Et  quaia  nilii 

Ex  hoc  acer^ 

0  intelUait ! 

At  ilia  Mens  vah,  quaUs  est, 

Conspecla  ci 

i  stant  omma  I 

In  singulis  qua  perspieit 

unt  in  singolia 

Et  singulori; 

n  singulis  P'] 

'  [See  Appendix  I.  (at  testimonies  ii 

regard  to  tba  limitation  of  our  knowledge.] 
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(October,  1830.) 

(Euvres  Completes  de  Thomas  E.eid,  chef  de  I'ecole  Ecossaise. 
Publiies  par  M.  Th.  Joufpeoy,  avec  des  Fragments  de  M. 
E.OYER-Coi,LAED,  et  tme  Introduction  de  I'Editeur. — Tomes 
II.-YI.     8vo.  Paris,  1838-9,  (not  completed.) 

Wb  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  this  work — and  for  two  rea- 
sons. We  hail  it  as  another  sign  of  the  convalescence  of  philoso- 
phy, in  a  great  and  influential  nation ;  and  prize  it  as  a  season- 
able testimony,  hy  intelligent  foreigners,  to  the  merita  of  a  philo- 
sopher, whose  reputation  is,  for  the  moment,  under  an  eclipse  at 
home. 

Apart  from  the  practical  corruption,  of  which  (in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Fichte)  "the  dirt-philosophy"  may  have  teen  the 
cause,  we  regard  the  doctrine  of  mind,  long  dominant  in  France, 
as  more  pernicious,  through  the  stagnation  of  thought  which  it 
occasioned,  than  for  the  speculative  errors  whicJi  it  set  afloat. 
The  salutary  fermentation,  which  the  skepticism  of  Hume  determ- 
ined in  Scotland  and  in  G-ermany,  did  not  extend  to  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  dogmatist  there  slumLered  on,  unsuspicious  of  his 
principles,  nay  even  resigned  to  conclusions,  which  would  make 
philosophy  to  inan,  the  solution  of  the  terrific  oracle  io  (Edipus : 
"  Mayst  thou  ne'er  learn  the  truth  of  what  thou  art !" 

"Since  the  metaphysic  of  Locke,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "creased 

'  [In  French  by  M.  Peisse ;  in  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto  ;   in  Cross's  Selections. 

Some  deleEione,  found  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  iineipectcd  length  Co  which 
the  Article  eitended  (ospocially  fiom  the  second  paragraph  on  this  page,  lo  "contri- 
buted," near  the  top  of  page  49),  have  been  restored.  One  note  has  been  omitted, 
which  Mr,  Napier  had  appended ;  not  that  I  would  proclaim  a  diesent  &om  its  state- 
nents,  but  simply  because  it  is  not  mine,  I  have  added  little  or  nothing  to  this  criti- 
cism beyond  references  to  my  Dissertations  suppiementary  of  Reid,  when  tho  points 
tmder  discussion  are  there  more  fully  or  more  accurately  treated.] 
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the  channel,  on  the  light  and  trilliant  wings  of  Voltaire's  imagin- 
ation ;  Sensualism  has  reigned  in  France,  without  contradiction, 
and  witii  an  authority  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  fact,  marvelous  hut  ineontestahle, 
that  from  the  time  of  Condillac,  there  has  not  appeared  among  ua 
any  philosophical  work,  at  variance  with  his  doctrine,  which  has 
produced  the  smaUeat  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Condillao 
thus  reigned  in  peace ;  and  his  domination,  prolonged  even  to  our 
own  days,  through  changes  of  every  kind,  pursued  its  tranquil 
course,  apparently  above  the  reach  of  danger.  Discussion  had 
ceased :  his  disciples  had  only  to  develop  the  words  of  their  mas- 
ter: philosophy  seemed  accomplished," — {Journal  des  Savans, 
1819.) 

Kor  would  such  a  result  have  been  desirable,  had  the  one  ex- 
clusive opinion  been  true,  as  it  was  false — innocent,  as  it  was 
corruptive.  If  the  accomplishment  of  philosophy  imply  a  cessa- 
tion of  discussion — if  the  result  of  speculation  be  a  paralysis  of 
itself;  the  consummation  of  knowledge  is  the  condition  of  Intel- 
lectual  barbarism.  Plato  has  profoundly  defined  man,  "  the 
hunter  of  truth  ;"  for  in  this  chase,  as  in  others,  the  pursuit  is  all 
in  all,  the  success  comparatively  nothing.  "  Did  the  Almighty," 
says  Lesaing,  "holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left 
Search  after  Truth,  deign  to  proffer  me  the  one  I  might  prefer ; 
^iii  all  humility  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request — 
Search  after  Truth."  "We  exist  only  as  we  energize;  pleasure 
is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded  energy;  energy  is  the  mean  by  which 
our  faculties  are  developed;  and  a  higher  energy  the  end  which 
their  development  proposes.  In  action  is  thus  contained  the 
existence,  happiness,  improvement,  and  perfection  of  our  being ; 
and  knowledge  is  only  precious,  as  it  may  afford  a  stimulus  to 
the  exercise  of  our  powers,  and  the  condition  of  their  more  com- 
plete activity.  Speculative  tauth  is,  therefore,  subordinate  to 
speculation  itself ;  and  its  value  is  directly  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  which  it  occasions — ^immediately  in  its  discovery 
— mediately  through  its  consequences.  Life  to  Endymion  was 
not  preferable  to  death ;  aloof  from  practice,  a  waking  error  is 
better  than  a  sleeping  truth.  Neither,  in  point  of  fact,  is  there 
found  any  proportion  between  the  possession  of  truths,  and  the 
development  of  the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited.  Every 
learner  in  science,  is  now  familiar  with  more  tmths  than  Aris- 
totle or  Plato  ever  dreamt  of  knowing ;  yet,  compared  with  the 
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Stagirite  or  the  Athenian,  how  few,  among  our  masters  of  modem 
science,  rank  higher  than  intellectual  barljarians !  Ancient  G  reeoe 
and  modern  Europe  prove,  indeed,  that  "  the  march  of  intellect" 
is  no  inseparable  concomitant  of  "the  march  of  science :" — that 
the  cultivation  of  the  individual  is  not  to  he  rashly  confounded 
with  the  progress  of  the  species. 

But  if  the  possession  of  theoretical  facta  he  not  convertible 
with  mental  improvement;  and  if  the  former  be  important  only 
as  subservient  to  the  latter ;  it  follows,  that  the  comparative 
utility  of  a  study  is  not  to  he  principally  estimated  by  the  com- 
plement of  truths  which  it  may  communicate ;  but  by  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  determines  our  higher  capacities  to  action.  But 
though  this  be  the  standard  by  which  the  different  methods, 
tlie  different  branches,  and  the  different  masters,  of  philosophy, 
ought  to  he  principally  (and  it  is  the  only  criterion  by  which 
they  can  all  be  satisfactonly)  tried ;  it  is  neverthless  a  standard 
by  which,  neither  methods,  nor  sciences,  nor  philosophers,  have 
ever  yet  been  even  inadequately  appreciated.  The  critical  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  in  this  spirit,  has  still  to  be  written ;  and 
when  written,  how  opposite  wUl  he  the  rank,  which,  on  the 
higher  and  more  certain  standard,  it  will  frequently  adjudge — to 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  various  modes  of 
their  cultivation — to  different  ages,  and  countries,  and  individu- 
als, from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  partially  awarded,  on  the 
vacillating  authority,  of  the  lower ! 

On  this  ground  (which  we  have  not  been  able  fully  to  state, 
fai-  less  adequately  to  illustrate),  wo  rest  the  pre-eminent  utility 
of  metaphysical  speculations.  That  they  comprehend  all  the 
sublimest  objects  of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest ; — that 
every  (natural)  conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present 
worth,  and  the  future  destiny  of  man,  is  exclusively  metaphysi- 
cal, will  he  at  once  admitted.  But  we  do  not  found  the  import- 
ance, on  the  paramount  dignity,  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as  the  best 
gymnastic  of  the  mind — as  a  mean,  principally,  and  almost 
exclusively  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our  noblest 
powers,  that  we  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the  neces- 
sity, which  has  too  frequently  heen  denied  them.  By  no  other 
intellectual  application  (and  least  of  all  by  physical  pursuits)  is 
tiie  soul  thus  reflected  on  itself,  and  its  faculties  concentered  in 
such  independent,  vigorous,  unwonted  and  continued  energy ; — 
by  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capaoities  so  variously  and  in- 
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evolved.     "Where  there  is  moat  life,  there  is  the  vie 
tory," 

Let  it  not  be  believed,  that  the  mighty  minds  who  have  culti- 
vated these  studies,  have  toiled  in  vain.  If  they  have  not  alway& 
realized  truth,  they  have  always  determined  exertion ;  and  in 
the  congenial  eloquence  of  the  elder  Scaliger : — "  Eeb  subtilitatca, 
quanquam  eint  animis  otiosis  otiosss  atque  inutiles ;  vegetis 
tamen  ingeniis  summam  cognosoendi  afferent  voluptatem — sitas, 
scilicet  in  fastigio  ejus  sapientiffi,  qufc  rerum  omnium  principia 
contcmplatur.  Et  quamvis  barum  indagatio  non  sit  utilis  ad 
maohinas  farinarias  confioiendas ;  exuit  tamen  animum  insoitias 
rubigine,  acuitque  ad  alia.  Eo  denique  apkndore  aiTioit,  ut  pfte- 
luceat  aibi  ad  naiioiscendam  primi  opificia  similitudinem.  Q,ui, 
ut  omnia  plene  ac  perfecte  est,  at  prEet«r  et  supra  omnia ;  ita 
COS,  qui  scientiamm  studiosi  sunt,  suos  eaae  voluit,  ipsorumque 
intellectum  rerum  dominum.  constituit." ' 

The  practical  danger  which  has  sometimes  been  apprehended 
from  metaphysical  pursuits,  haa  in  reality  only  been  found  to 
follow  from  their  stunted  and  partial  cultivation.  The  poison 
has  grown  up ;  the  antidote  has  been  repressed.  In  Britain  and 
in  G-ermany,  where  apoenlation  has  remained  comparatively  free, 
the  dommant  result  has  been  highly  favorable  to  religion  and 
morals ;  vrhilo  the  evils  which  arose  in  France,  arose  from  the 
bcniimbmg  mfluenCf^  of  a  one  effete  philosophy,"  and  have,  in 
point  of  fiet,  mamly  been  corrected  by  the  awakened  spirit  of 
metaphy  ical  uiquiry  itself. 

"With  these  views,  we  rejoice,  as  we  said,  in  the  appearance 
of  this  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid — in  Paris — and  under 
file  auspices  of  so  distinguished  an  editor  as  M.  Jouf&oy,  less, 
certainly,  as  indicating  the  triumph  of  any  particular  system  or 
school,  than  as  a  pledge,  among  many  others,  of  the  zealous  yet 
liberal  and  unexclusive  spirit,  with  which  the  science  of  mind 
has  of  late  been  cultivated  in  France.  In  the  history  of  French 
philosophy,  indeed  the  last  ten  years  stand  in  the  most  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  hundred  immediately  preceding.  The  state 
of  thralldom  in  that  country  during  the  century  to  one  chronic 
despotism — ^perpetuating  itself  by  paralyzing  speculation,  in  ren- 

'  Bacon  himself,  the  great  champion  of  physii^a!  pursuits  : — "Non inutiles  scicntia; 
exietiuiBiiclffi  sunt,  quarum  in  Be  uullus  est  aeus,  si  ingenia  acuant  et  ordinent," — 
Hume,  Burke,  Kant,  Stewart,  &c,,  &c.,  might  be  iiuoted  to  the  same  effect. — Com- 
pare Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  3;  Eth.  Nic.  i.  7. 
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dering  its  objects,  objects  of  disgust — we  have  already  presented, 
in  a  striking  passage,  written  by  M.  Cousin,  toward  its  conclu- 
sion ;  but  a  very  different  picture  would  await  his  pencil,  were 
he  now  to  delineate  the  subsequent  progress  of  that  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, to  whose  emancipation,  recovery,  and  exaltation,  during 
the  decade,  he  has  himself  so  powerfully  contributed.  The  pres- 
ent conti'ast,  indeed,  which  the  philoaophieaj  outhusiasm  of  France 
exhibits  to  the  speculative  apathy  of  Britain,  is  any  thing  but 
flattering  to  ourselves.  The  new  spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry, 
which  the  French  imbibed  from  Germany  and  Scotland,  arose 
with  them  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  popularity  of  psycho- 
logical researches  began  to  decline  with  us ;  and  now,  when  all 
interest  in  these  speculations  seems  here  to  be  extinct,  they  are 
there  seen  flourishing,  in  puhlii,  favoi,  with  i  unnei  ality  and 
vigor  corresponding  to  their  encouragement 

The  only  example,  indeed,  that  can  be  adduced  of  any  mtereat 
in  such  subjects,  recently  exhibited  m  thia  country,  la  the  tavor 
able  reception  of  Dr.  Brown's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophi)  cf  the 
Mind.  This  work,  however,  we  regard  as  a  conourient  cawi  of 
the  very  indifference  we  lament,  and  as  a  striking  pioof  ai  ita 
reality. 

As  a  cause  : — These  lectures  have  certamly  done  much  to  jus- 
tify the  general  neglect  of  psychological  pursuits.  Dr.  Brown's 
high  reputation  for  metaphysical  acuteness,  gave  a  presumptive 
authority  to  any  doctiune  he  might  promulgate ;  and  the  personal 
relations  in  which  he  stood  to  Mr.  Stewart  afforded  every  assur- 
anoe,  that  he  would  not  revolt  against  that  philosopher's  opin- 
ions, rashly,  or  except  on  grounds  that  would  fully  vindicate  his 
dissent.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  the  impression  on 
the  public  mind ;  when  all  that  was  deemed  best  established — 
all  that  w^s  claimed  as  original  and  most  important  in  the  phi- 
r  of  B,eid  and  Stewart,  was  proclaimed  by  their  disciple 

i  successor  to  be  naught  but  a  series  of  misconceptions,  only 
less  wonderful  in  their  commission  than  in.  the  general  ac- 
quiescence in,  their  truth  !  Confidence  was  at  once  withdrawn 
from  a  pursuit,  in  which  the  most  sagacious  inquirers  were 
thus  at  fault ;  and  the  few  who  did  not  relinquish  the  study  in 
despair,  clung  with  implicit  faith  to  the  revelation  of  the  new 
apostle. 

As  a  proof: — These  lectures  afford  evidence  of  how  greatly 

talent  has,  of  late,  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  metaphysical 

D 
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discussion.  Tliis  wprk  has  now  teen  tefore  the  world  for  ten 
years.  In  itself  it  combines  many  of  the  qualities  calculated  to 
attract  public,  and  even  popular,  attention ;  while  its  admirers 
have  exhausted  hyperbole  in  its  praise,  and  disparaged  every 
philosophic  name  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Yet, 
though  attention  has  been  thus  concentered  on  these  lectures  for 
so  long  a  period,  anc^  though  the  high  ability  and  higher  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Brown,  deserved  and  would  have  recompensed  the 
labor ;  we  are  not  aware  that  any  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  subject  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  an  enlightened  and 
impartial  criticism.  The  radical  inconsistencies  which  tliey  in- 
volve, in  every  branch  of  their  subject,  remain  undeveloped ; 
their  unacknowledged  appropriations  are  still  lauded  as  original ; 
their  endless  mistakes,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  stand  yet 
uncorrected ;  and  their  frequent  misrepresentations  of  other  philo- 
sophers continue  to  mislead.'  In  particular,  nothing  has  more 
convinced  us  of  the  general  neglect,  in  this  country,  of  psyeholo- 
gioal  science,  than  that  Dr.  Brown's  ignorant  attack  on  Retd, 
and,  through  Reid,  confessedly  on  Stewart,  has  not  long  since 
been  repelled ; — except,  indeed,  the  general  belief  that  it  ^to.s  tri- 
umphant. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  felt  gratified,  as  we  said,  with  the 
present  honorable  testimony  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Reid's  specula- 
tions in  a  foreign  country;  and  have  deemed  this  a  seasonable 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of 
again  vindicating,  we  trust,  to  that  philosopher,  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  which  he  has  been  too  long  defrauded  in  his  own. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  view,  we  shall,  in  fact,  reverse  the 
marvel,  and  retort  the  accusation ;  in  proving  that  Dr.  Brown 

'  We  Hball,  in  the  sequel,  afford  sampIcH  of  these  "  inconsisteneiee,'""  mistaltes," 
" misrepresentations," —-but  not  of  Brown's  "appropriations."  To  complela  the 
cycle,  and  vindicate  our  assertion,  we  may  here  adduce  one  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  discoveries  have  been  lavished  on  bun,  in  consequence  of  his  omission  (excus- 
able, perhaps,  in  the  circnmstances)  to  advertise  his  pupils  when  he  was  not  original 
Brown's  doctrine  of  Getiendizaium,  is  identical  with  that  commonly  taught  by  philo 
sophers — not  Scottish ;  and,  among  these,  by  authors,  with  whose  worlu  his  lectitrea 
prove  him  to  hate  been  well  acquainted.  But  if  a  writer,  one  of  the  best  infonued  of 
those  who,  in  this  country,  have  of  late  cultivated  this  branch  of  philosophy,  could, 
among  other  expressions  equally  encomiastic,  speak  of  Brown's  retam  to  the  vjdgia 
opinion,  on  such  a  point,  as  of  "a  discmery,  ^c,  which  viill  in  idl  fiUiire  aget,  he  re- 
garded (M  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ener  made  in  Metaphi/sieal  science  ;"  bow  in- 
competent must  ordinary  readers  be  to  place  Brown  on  his  proper  level — how  de- 
sirable would  have  been  a  critical  eiamination  of  his  Lictares  to  distribute  to  him  his 
own,  and  to  eatimste  his  property  at  its  true  value :  [See  Diss,  on  Reid,  pp.  S68, 
sen,  elibi.] 
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Mmself  is  guilty  of  that  "series  of  wonderful  misconceptions," 
of  -which  he  ao  confidently  arraigns  his  predecessors. 

"  Turpe  est  doolori,  cum  culpa  Tsdatguit  ipsum." 

This,  however,  let  it  he  recollected,  is  no  point  of  merely  per- 
sonal concernment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  either  Eeid  accom- 
plished nothing,  or  the  science  has  retrograded  under  Brown. 
But  the  question  itself  regards  the  cardinal  point  of  metaphysical 
philosophy ;  and  its  determination  involves  the  proof  or  the  refu- 
tation of  skepticism. 

The  suhject  we  have  undertaken  can  with  difficulty  he  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  This  must  stand  our 
excuse  for  not,  at  present,  noticing  the  valuahle  accompaniment 
to  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  in  the  Fragments  of 
JI,  Eoyer-CoUard'a  Lectures,  which  are  appended  to  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  translation.  A  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  considering  these  may,  however,  occur,  when  the  first 
volume,  containing  M.  Jouffroy's  Introduction,  appears ;  of  which, 
from  other  specimens  of  his  ahility,  we  entertain  no  humble 
expectations. 

"Reid,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "considers  his  confutation  of  the 
ideal  system  as  involving  almost  every  thing  which  is  truly  his. 
Yet  there  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  fortune  of 
modem  philosophy,  that  appear  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that 
a  mind  like  Dr.  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphysical 
science,  should  have  conceived,  that  on  this  point,  any  great 
merit,  at  least  any  merit  of  originality,  was  justly  referable  to 
him  particularly.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstance  which  appears 
to  me  wonderful,  is,  that  the  claim  thus  made  hy  him  should 
have  been  so  readily  and  generally  admitted."    {Led.  xxv.  p.  155.) 

Dr.  Brown  then  proceeds,  at  great  length,  to  show:  1°,  That 
Reid,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  what' he  conceived  "the  com- 
mon theory  of  ideas,"  wholly  misunderstood  the  catholic  opinion, 
which  was,  in  fact,  identical  with  his  own ;  and  actually  attri- 
buted to  all  philosophers  "  a  theory  which  had  been  universally, 
or,  at  least,  almost  universally,  abandoned  at  the  time  he  wrote ;" 
and,  2",  That  the  doctrine  of  perception,  which  Reid  so  absurdly 
fancies  he  had  first  established,  affords,  in  truth,  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  than  even  the  long 
abandoned  hypothesis  which  he  had  taken  such  idle  labor  to  re- 
fute. 
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In  every  particular  of  this  statement,  Dr.  Brown  is  completely, 
and  even  curiously,  wrong.  He  is  out  in  his  prelusive  flourish — ■ 
out  in  hia  serious  assault.  R,eid  is  neither  "so  learned  in  the 
history  of  metaphysical  science"  as  he  verbally  proclaims,  nor  so 
sheer  an  ignorant  as  he  would  really  demoiistrate.  Estimated 
hy  aught  above  a  very  vulgar  standard,  E-eid's  knowledge  of  phi- 
losophical opinions  was  neither  extensive  nor  exact;  and  Mr. 
Stewart  was  himself  too  competent  and  candid  a  judge,  not  fully 
to  acknowledge  the  deficienoy.'  But  Reid's  merits  as  a  thinker 
are  too  high,  and  too  securely  established,  to  make  it  necessary 
to  claim  for  his  reputation  an  erudition  to  which  he  himself  ad- 
vances no  pretension.  And,  be  his  learning  what  it  may,  his 
critic,  at  least,  has  not  been  able  to  convict  him  of  a  single  error; 
while  Dr.  Browu  himself  rarely  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  older 
authors,  without  betraying  his  absolute  unaequaintance  with  the 
matters  on  which  he  so  intrepidly  discourses. — Nor,  as  a  specu- 
lator, does  B.eid's  superiority  admit,  we  conceive,  of  doubt.  With 
all  admiration  of  Brown's  general  talent,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that,  in  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  philosophers, 
to  say  nothing  of  others,  he  has  completely  misapprehended  Meid^s 
pMloscrphy,  even  in  its  fundamental  position — the  import  of  the 
skeptical  reasoning — and  the  significance  of  the  only  a/rgument 
by  which  that  reasoning  is  resisted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
E.eid  can  only  he  defended  on  the  ground  of  misconception,  the 
very  fact,  that  his  great  doctrine  of  perception  could  actually  be 
reversed  by  so  acute  an  intellect  as  Brown's,  would  prove  that 
there  must  exist  some  confusion  and  obscwrity  in  his  own  de- 
velopment of  that  doctrine,  to  render  such  a  misinterpretation 
possible.  Nor  is  this  presumption  wrong.  In  truth,  Reid  did 
not  generalize  to  himself  an  adequate  notion  of  the  various  possi- 
ble theories  of  perception,  some  of  which  he  hag  accordingly  con- 
founded :  while  his  error  of  commission  in  discriminating  com- 
sciousness  as  a  special  faculty,  and  his  error  of  omission  in  not 
discriminating  intuitive  from  representative  knowledge — a  dis- 
tinction without  which  his  peculiar  philosophy  is  naught — have 
contributed  to  render  his  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
prolix,  vacillating,  perplexed,  and  sometimes  even  conti^adiotory. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  perception  in  re- 
lation to  the  points  at  issue  between  E.eid  and  his  antagonist,  it 

s  to  Rcid  will  be  found 
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is  thevefoi-e  necessary  to  disintricate  the  question,  by  relieving  it 
of  these  t.wo  errors,  bad  in  themselves,  but  worse  in  the  confu- 
sion which  they  occasion ;  for,  as  Bacon  trnly  observes — "  citius 
emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  confuaione."  And,  first,  of 
Cofzsciousness. 

A-ristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  pbiloaophei^  in  general,  have 
regarded  Consciousness,  not  as  a  particular  faculty,  but  as  the 
universal  condition  of  intelligence.  Rcid,  on  the  contrary,  fol- 
lowing, probably,  Hutcheson,  and  followed  by  Stewart,  Eoyer- 
Coilard,  and  others,  has  classed  consciousness  as  a  co-ordinate 
faculty  with  the  other  intellectual  powers ;  distinguished  from 
them,  not  as  tho  species  from  the  individual,  but  as  the  individual 
from  the  individual.  And  as  the  pait'culii  facultiea  have  each 
their  peculiar  object,  so  the  peculiar  object  of  consciouane'^a  is 
the  operations  of  the  other  faculties  theiinhes  to  tht  etclusion 
of  the  objects  about  which  these  operations  are  conversant 

This  analysis  we  regard  as  false  Foi  it  ib  impossible  m  the 
first  place,  to  discriminate  conscioii='ne'>3  from  all  the  other  cog 
nitive  faculties,  or  to  discriminate  ■iny  one  of  thcie  from  con 
sciousneas ;  and,  in  the  second,  tt  nonceive  a  I'lculty  cognisant 
of  the  various  mental  operations,  without  bcmj,  alao  c  gnisant  of 
their  several  objects , 

We  know  ;  and  We  knotv  that  wt  ktimi  — these  propositions 
logically  distinct,  are  really  identical  each  imphee  the  other 
We  know  (t.  e.  feel,  perceive,  imagine  remembei  &;c )  only  as  we 
know  that  we  thus  know;  and  we  knoii  that  we  know  onlj  as  we 
know  in  some  particular  manner  (i.  e  feel,  petceiie,  &^a.)  So 
true  is  the  scholastic  brocard  : — "  Non  sentimm  nisi  sentiamus 
nos  sentire  ;  non  senttmus  nos  sentire  nisi  sentiamus." — The  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  cognition  I  know,  and  the  cognition  I  know 
that  I  know,  into  the  separate  energies  of  distinct  faculties,  is 
therefore  vain.  But  this  is  the  analysis  of  Reid.  Consciousness, 
which  the  formula  I  know  that  I  know  adequately  expresses,  he 
views  as  a  power  specifically  distinct  from  the  various  cognitive 
faculties  comprehended  under  the  formula  I  know,  precisely  ae 
these  faculties  are  severally  contradistinguished  from  each  other. 
But  here  the  parallel  does  not  hold.  I  can  feel  without  perceiv- 
ing, I  can  perceive  without  imagining,  I  can  imagine  without 
remembering,  I  can  remember  without  judging  (in  the  emphatic 
signification),  I  can  judge  without  willing.  One  of  these  acts 
does  not  immediately  suppose  the  other.     Though  modes  merely 
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of  the  same  indivisible  subject,  they  are  modes  in  relation  to  each 
other,  really  distinct,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  psychological  dis- 
crimination. But  can  I  feel,  ■without  being  conscious  that  I  feol  ? 
— can  I  remember,  without  being  conscious  that  I  remember? 
or,  can  I  be  conscious,  without  being  conscious  that  I  perceive, 
or  imagine,  or  reason — that  I  energize,  in  short,  in  some  determ- 
inate mode,  which  E-eid  would  view  as  the  act  of  a  faculty  spe- 
cifically different  from  consciousness  1  That  this  is  impossible, 
Ueid  himself  admits.  "TJndc,"  says  TertuUian — "uude  ista 
tormenta  cruciandEc  simplicitatis  et  suspeiidendce  veritatis  ?  Q,uls 
mihi  exhibebit  sensum  non  intelligentem  se  sentire  ?" — But  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  consciousness  be  only  reaUzed  under  specific 
modes,  and  can  not  therefore  exist  apai't  from  the  several  facul- 
ties in  cumulo  ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  these  faculties  can  all  and 
each  only  be  exerted  Tinder  the  condition  of  consciousness;  con- 
sciousness, consequently,  is  not  one  of  the  special  modes  into 
which  our  mental  activity  may  be  resolved,  but  the  fundamental 
form — the  generic  condition  of  them  all.  Every  intelligent  act 
is  thus  a  modified  consciousness ;  and  consciousness  a  compre- 
hensive term  for  the  complement  of  our  cognitive  energies. 

But  the  vice  of  Dr.  Eeid's  analysis  is  furfher  manifested  in  his 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  consciousness ;  proposing  to 
it  the  various  intellectual  operations,  but  excluding  their  objects. 
"I  am  oouscious,"  he  says,  "of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object 
I  perceive ;  I  am  conscions  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I 
remember." 

The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  particular  faculty  entailed 
this  limitation.  For,  once  admitting  consciousness  to  be  cogni- 
sant oi  objects  as  of  operations,  Reid  could  not,  without  absurdity, 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a  special  power.  For  thus,  in  ^q  first 
place,  consciousness  co-extensive  with  all  our  cognitive  faculties, 
would  yet  be  made  co-ordinate  with  each :  and,  in  the  second,  two 
faculties  would  be  supposed  to  be  simultaneously  exercised  about 
the  sanie  object,  to  the  same  intent, 

But  the  alternative  which  Eeid  has  chosen  is,  at  least,  equally 
untenable.  The  assertion,  that  we  can  be  oonsoious  of  an  act  of 
knowledge,  without  being  conscious  of  its  object,  is  virtually 
suicidal.  A  mental  operation  is  only  what  it  is,  by  relation  to 
its  object;  the  object  at  once  determining  its  existence,  and  spe- 
cifying the  character  of  its  existence.  But  if  a  relation  can  not 
be  comprehended,  in  one  of  its  terms,  so  we  can  not  be  conscious 
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of  an  operation,  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  to  which 
it  6xist.a  only  as  correlative,  F-or  example,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
perception,  says  Heid,  hut  are  not  conscious  of  its  object.  Yet 
how  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  perception,  that  ia,  how  can  we 
know  that  a  perception  exists — that  it  is  a  perception,  and  not 
another  mental  state — and  that  it  is  the  perception  of  a  rose,  and 
of  nothing  but  a  rose ;  unless  this  consciousness  involve  a  knowl- 
edge (or  consciousness)  of  the  object,  whioh  at  once  determines 
the  existence  of  the  aot — specifies  its  kind — and  distinguishes  its 
individuality?  Annihilate  the  object,  you  annihilate  the  opera- 
tion; annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate 
the  consciousness  of  the  operation.  In  the  greater  number  indeed 
of  our  cognitive  energies,  the  two  terms  of  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge exist  only  as  identical;  the  object  admitting  only  of  a  logical 
discrimination  from  the  subject.  I  imagine  a  Hippogryph.  The 
Hippogryph  is  at  once  the  object  of  the  act  and  the  aot  itself. 
Abstract  the  one,  the  other  has  no  existence:  deny  me  the  con- 
soioKsneas  of  the  Hippogiyph,  you  deny  me  the  consciousness  of 
the  imagination;  I  am  conscious  of  zero ;  I  am  not  conscious  at 
all. 

A  difficulty  may  here  be  started  in  regard  to  two  faculties — 
Memory  and  Perception. 

Memory  is  defined  by  Ueid  "an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
past;'^  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  consciousness,  which,  with 
all  philosophers,  he  views  as  "an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
present."  We  may  therefore  be  conscicus  of  the  act  of  memory 
OS  present,  but  of  its  object  as  past,  consciousness  is  impossible. 
And  certainly,  if  Heid's  definition  of  memory  be  admitted,  this 
inference  can  not  be  disallowed.  But  memory  is  not  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  past ;  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This  is  manifest,  whether  we  loolc 
from  the  act  to  the  object,  or  from  the  object  to  the  act.  To  he 
known  immediately/,  an  object  must  be  known  in  itself;  to  be 
known  in  itself,  it  must  be  known  as  actual,  now  existent?,  present. 
But  the  object  of  memory  is  past — not  present,  not  now  existent, 
not  actual;  it  can  not  therefore  be  known  in  itself.  If  known  at 
all,  it  must  be  Itnown  in  sometkiag  different  from  itself;  i.  e. 
mediately;  and  memory  as  an  "immediate  knowledg'e  of  the 
past,"  is  thus  impossible.  Again:  memory  is  an  act  of  knowl- 
e^e;  an  act  exists  only  as  present;  and  a  present  knowledge 
can  be  immediately  cognisant  only  of  a  present  object.     But  the 
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object  known  in  memory  is  past ;  consequently,  either  memory  b 
not  an  act  of  knowledge  at  all,  or  the  object  immediately  known 
is  present;  and  the  past,  if  known,  is  known  only  through  the 
medium  of  ^\&  present ;  on  either  alternative  memory  ia  not  "an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  jj«s?."  Thus,  memoiy,  Hkeour  other 
faculties,  affords  only  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present; 
and,  like  them,  is  nothing  more  than  consciousness  variously 
modified.' 

In  regard  to  Perception :  !Reid  allows  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  affections  of  the  subject  of  thought,  mind,  or  self,  and  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  an  object  really  different 
from  self — matter.  To  the  former,  he  gives  the  name  of  con- 
sciousness, to  the  latter,  that  of  perception.  Is  consciousness,  as 
an  immediate  knowledge,  purely  subjective,  not  to  be  discrimin- 
ated from  perception,  aa  an  immediate  knowledge,  really  objective  ? 
A.  logical  difference  we  admit ;  a  psychological  we  deny. 

Relatives  are  known  only  together :  the  science  of  oppoaites  is 
one.  Subject  and  object,  mind  and  matter,  are  known  only  in 
correlation  and  contrast — and  by  the  same  common  act:  while 
knowledge,  as  at  once  a  synthesis  and  an  antithesis  of  both,  may 
be  indifferently  deiined  an  antithetic  synthesis,  or  a  synthetic 
antithesis  of  its  terms.  Every  conception  of  self,  necessarily  in- 
volves a  conception  of  not-self:  every  perception  of  what  is  dif- 
ferent from  me,  implies  a  recognition  of  the  percipient  subject 
in  contradistinction  from  the  object  perceived.  In  one  act  of 
knowledge,  indeed,  the  object  is  the  prominent  element,  in  an- 
,  other  the  subject;  but  there  is  none  in  which  either  ia  known 
out  of  relation  to  the  other.  The  immediate  knowledge  which 
Reid  allows  of  things  different  from  the  mind,  and  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  mind  itself,  can  not  therefore  be  split  into  two 
distinct  acts.  In  perception,  as  in  the  other  faculties,  the  same 
indivisible  consciousness  is  conversant  about  both  terms  of  the 


'  The  only  parallel  we  know  to  this  misconception  of  Reid's  is  the  opbion  on  which 
Fromondus  animadTetta.  "  In  primia  dispUoet  nobis  plurimorum  teeentiorum  philoEO- 
phia,  qui  aeneuum  interiorum  operatlones,  ut  pbantasiationem,  memorationem,  et  re- 
miniscentiani,  circn  imagines,  rccenCei  auC  o!im  epiritibus  ye\  cerebco  impressas,  versari 
negant ;  sei  proxime  circa  oijeela  jkie  foris  ermt.  Ut  cum  quia  maminit  ae  vidisse 
leparem  cairentem ;  memoria,  inguiunt,  non  intnetur  et  attingjC  imaginem  leporis  in 
cerebro  asaervatam,  Bed  so'aim  Icporemipsam  qui  eurau  trajidebat  campnm,  &c.  &c." 
{Philosophia  CkrisHana  de  Amvui.  Loranii,  1649.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  art.  8.)  Wlio  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion  were,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  more  than  auspect  that,  as  stated, 
it  is  only  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  then  on  the  ascendant.  [Lord 
Monboddo  has,  hovrgver,  a  doctrine  of  the  sort.] 
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relation  of  knowledge.  Distinguish  the  oogiiition  of  the  subject 
from  the  cognition  of  the  ohjeet  of  perception,  and  yon  either 
annihilate  the  relation  of  knowledge  itself,  which  exists  only  in 
its  terms  heing  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  conscious- 
ness ;  or  you  must  postulate  a  higher  faculty,  which  shall  again 
reduce  to  one  the  two  cognitions  you  have  distinguished — that  is, 
you  are  at  last  compelled  to  admit,  in  an  unphilosophioal  com- 
plexity, that  common  consciousness  of  suhject  and  object,  which 
you  set  out  with  denying  in  its  philosophical  simpUcity.  Con- 
sciousness  and  immediate  knowledge  are  thus  teiins  universally 
convertible ;  and  if  there  he  an  immediate  Imowledge  of  things 
external,  there  is  consequently  the  consciousness  of  an  outer  worlds 

Eeid's  erroneous  analysis  of  consciousness  is  not  perhaps  of  so 
much  impoi-tance  in  itself,  as  from  causing  confiision  in  its  con- 
sequences. Had  lie  employed  this  term  as  tantamount  to  imme- 
diate knowledge  in  general,  whether  of  self  or  not,  and  thus  dis- 
tinctly expressed  what  he  certainly  [?]  taught,  that  mind  and 
matter  are  both  equally  known  \o  us  as  existent  and  in  themselves; 
Dr.  Brown  could  hardly  have  so  far  misconceived  his  doctrine,  as 
actually  to  lend  him  the  very  opinion  which  hia  whole  philosophy 
was  intended  to  refute,  viz.  that  an  immediate,  and  consequently 
a  real,  knowledge  of  external  things  is  impossible.  But  this  by 
anticipation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  error — the  non-distinction  of  repre- 

'  How  correctly  Aristotle  reasoned  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage :  "When  we  perceire  {tttu6iai6fie6u^'- — the  Greeks,  perhaps  fortunately,  had 
no  special  term  for  coniciojtsnsss) — "when  we  perceive  that  ma  see,  hear,  &o.,  it  is 
BecBBsaiy,  that  by  sight  itself  wa  perceiTo  that  we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by 
another  sense,  than  this  also  must  ba  a  sense  of  eight,  conversant  equally  about  the 
object  of  sight,  color.  Consequently,  there  must  either  be  two  senses  of  the  same 
object,  or  every  sense  must  be  percipient  of  itself.  Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipieni 
of  sight  bedifierent  £:om  sight  itself,  it  follows,  either  that  there  is  a  regress  to  inliiiity, 
or  we  mus-t  admit,  at  last,  some  sense  percipient  of  itself ;  but  if. 
able  to  admit  this  in  the  original  ..     ,^     .   . 


Here  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  supposed 
facnUy  of  percepHon,  and,  as  such, 
3,  and  FtbU.  (if  indeed  his)  sect,  li. 
Themifltius,  Simphcius — follow  their  ta 
Bert  his  doctrine,  and  attribute  this  self-i 


loan  that  every  sense  is  an  independent 
of  itself.  Compare  De  Som,  ct  Vig.  e 
His  older  commentators — Aleiander, 
Fhiloponua  and  Michael  Eph< 

tcuUar  faculty  which  they 


call  Attention  (jit  irpotriKTutov.')  This  is  the  earliest  example  we  know  of  this  false 
analysiB,  which,  when  carried  to  the  last  absnedity,  has  given  ua  crnisciowsnei's,  and 
aitention,  and  reJUctwn,  as  distinct  powers.  Of  the  schoolmen,  saiais  est  silere,  gitnm 
puniiji  dicere.  Nemesioa,  and  Plotarchua  of  Athens  preserved  by  Philoponna,  accord 
this  reflex  consciousness  to  intellect  as  opposed  to  sense.  PlatovariesinhisTheietetus 
and  OhannideB.  [Some,  however,  of  the  Greek  cororaentators  on  Aristotle,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  introduced  the  term  SuvaMijo-is',  emplojmg  it,  by  extension,  fo( 
'n  general.] 
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sentative  from  presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge.'  The  reduc- 
tion of  conaoiousness  to  a  apeci  1  f  Ity  Ived  this  confuaion. 
For  had  Eeid  perceived  that  all  ur  fa  It  are  only  conscious- 
ness, and  that  consciousness  as  an  It  knowledge  is  only 
of  the  present  and  actual,  he  w  uld  al  1  a  discovered  that  the 
past  and  possible  either  could  nth  low  t  ns  at  all,  or  could 
he  known  only  in  and  through  i\  p  nt  and  actual — i.  e.  me- 
diately. But  a  mediate  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  representative 
knowledge.  For  if  the  present,  or  actual  in  itself,  makes  known 
to  us  the  past  and  possible  through  itself,  this  can  only  be  done 
by  a  vicarious  substitution  or  representation.  And  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  ihspast  is  given  in  memory  (using  that  term  in  its  vulgar 
universality),  and  that  of  the  possible  in  imagination,  these  two 
faculties  are  powers  of  representative  knowledge.  Memory  is  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  a  present  thought,  involving  an  absolute 
belief  that  this  thought  repre'-ents  another  act  of  knowledge  that 
has  been.  Imagination  (which  ve  u^e  in  its  widest  signification, 
to  include  conception  or  simple  apprehension)  is  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  an  actual  thought,  which,  as  not  subjectively  self- 
contradictory  (f  e  logically  pooaible),  involves  the  hypothetical 
belief  that  it  objectively  may  bt  {i  e  is  reaUy  possible). 

Nor  is  philosophy  here  at  ^ainnce  with  nature.  The  learned 
and  unlearned  agree,  tint  in  memoiy  and  imagination,  naught  of 
which  we  are  conacious  lies  be\ond  the  sphere  of  self,  and  that 
m  these  acts  the  object  known  is  only  relative  to  a  reality  sup- 
posed to  be.  Nothing  hut  Beid's  superstitious  horror  of  the  ideal 
theory  could  have  blinded  him  so  far  as  not  to  see  that  these 
faculties  are,  of  necessity,  mediate  and  representative.  In  this, 
however,  he  not  only  over-shot  the  truth,  but  almost  frustrated 
his  whole  philosophy.  For  he  thus  affords  a  ground  (and  the  only 
grotmd,  though  not  perceived  by  Brown),  on  which  it  could  be  ar- 
gued that  his  doctrine  of  perception  was  not  intuitive — ^was  not  pre- 
sentative. For  if  he  reject  the  doctrine  of  ideas  not  less  in  mem- 
ory and  imagination,  which  must  be  representative  faculties,  than 
in  perception,  which  may  be  intuitive,  and  if  he  predicate  imme- 
diate knowledge  equally  of  all ; — it  can  plausibly  be  contended, 
in  favor  of  Brown's  conclusion,  that  lleid  did  not  reaUy  intend  to 
allow  a  proper  intuitive  or  presentative  perception,  and  that  he 
only  abusively  gave  the  name  of  immediate  knowledge  to  the 

'  [See  Dissertations  on  ReiJ,  p.  804-615.] 
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simplest  form  of  tho  reprosentative  theory,  in  coutradistinciion 
to  the  more  oomplox,     Eiit  this  also  by  anticipation. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  distinction  of  knowledge — as  imme- 
diate, intuitive,  or  presentative,  and  as  mediate  or  representative. 
The  former  is  logically  simple,  as  only  contemplative :  the  latter 
logically  complex,  aa  both  representative,  and  contemplative  of 
the  representation.  In  the  one,  the  object  is  single,  and  the  word 
univocal :  in  tlie  other  it  is  double,  and  tho  term  equivocal ;  the 
object  known  and  representing,  being  different  from  tho  object 
unknown  and  represented.  The  knowledge  in  an  intuitive  act, 
as  convertible  with  exktenoe,  is  assertory;  and  the  reality  of  its 
only  object  ia  given  unconditionally,  as  a.  fact:  the  knowledge  in 
a  representative  act,  aa  not  convertible  with  existence,  is  problem- 
atical; and  the  reality  of  its  principal  object  is  given  hypothet- 
ically,  as  an  inference.  Representative  knowledge  is  pnrely  sub- 
jective, for  its  object  known  is  always  ideal;  presentative  may 
be  either  subjective  or  objective,  for  its  one  object  may  be  either 
ideal  or  material.  Considered  in  themselves :  an  intuitive  cogni- 
tion is  complete,  as  absolute  and  irrespective  of  aught  beyond 
the  compass  of  knowledge ;  a  representative  incomplete,  as  rela- 
tive to  a  transcendent  something,  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness. Considered  in  relation  to  their  objects:  the  former  ia  com- 
plete, its  object  being  known  and  real ;  the  latter  incomplete,  its 
object  known,  being  unreal,  and  its  real  object  unknown.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  each  other:  immediate  knowledge  ia  com- 
plete, as  all-sufficient  in  itself;  mediate  incomplete,  as  realized 
only  through  the  other.' 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  ought  to  have  been  none.  The 
past  and  possible  can  only  be  known  mediately  by  representa- 
tion.    But  a  more  arduous,  at  least  a  more  perplexed,  question 


'  This  distinction  of  intuitiye  or  preserflative  and  of  representative  knowledge,  over- 
looked, or  rather  abolished,  in  the  theories  of  modem  philosophy,  is  correepondent  to 
the  division  of  knowledge  Ijy  certMn  of  the  schooimBn,  into  iidaitiw  and  eistToclive. 
By  the  latter  term,  they  also  exprassed  ahstToet  knowledge  in  its  present  aignificatioii. 
"  Cogoitio  intuiliea,"  says  tha  Doctor  RcsohiHssimas,  "  est  ilia  q^um  )cnmedia.te  tendit 
bS  rem  sibi  prasenlem  objective,  secundum  ejus  aclualem  exiaicnliam  ;  sicut  cum  video 
coloiem  existentem  in  parieCe,  vet  rosam,  quam  in  mann  teneo.  AhslraciiBa,  diciCui 
omnis  cognido,  qnta  habetur  de  le  mm  eio  realiUr  pri^Hnte  in  nalione,  objecti  imme- 
diale  cogniti."  Now,  when  Mith  a  knowledge  of  tMs  distinction  of  wMch  Reid  was 
ignorfint,  and  rejecting  eqilalty  with  him  not  only  species,  bnt  a  representative  per- 
ception, we  Bay  that  matii/  of  the  sclioahnen  have,  in  this  respect,  loll;  behind  Ihem  all 
modem  philosophers ;  we  aseert  a.  paradox,  but  one  which  we  are  easily  able  to  prove. 
Leibnita  spoke  truly,  when  he  said;  "Awram  latere  in  stercore  Ulo  scAoIosiico  iar- 
haHei."    [See  Dies,  on  Reid,  pp.  80i-815.] 
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ariaes,  when  we  a'ik     Is  all  knowledge  of  the  pieaent  or  aotna\ 
intuitive?     Is  the  knowkdi^e  of  intnd  and  matter  equal!//  im- 


In  regard  to  the  immediate  liiiowledge  of  vnnd,  theie  it.  now  at 
least  no  diffiouHy ,  it  i&  admitted  not  to  he  representative  The 
problem,  therefore,  exclusively  regards  the  intuitive  peioeption 
of  the  qualities  oimattei 

(To  obviate  miaappiehertaion,  we  may  here  paienthetically  ob- 
serve, that  all  we  (fo  intuitively  know  of  self — all  that  we  may 
intuitively  know  of  not  =!elf,  is  only  s  elatzve  Existence  absolute- 
ly  and  in  itself,  is  to  us  as  zero ,  and  w  hile  nothing  tb,  so  nothing 
is  Jmown  to  Ub,  except  tho«e  phasps  of  being  whuh  stand  m 
analogy  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge  These  we  call  qurdittes, 
phenomena,  propei  lies,  &c  Wh^n  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing 
is  known  in  itself,  we  mean  only,  that  it  stands  face  to  face,  m 
direct  and  immediate  lelation  to  the  conscious  mind ,  m  other 
words,  that,  as  eztstmg,  its  phenomena  foira  part  of  the  circle 
of  our  knowledge — exist,  since  they  are  known,  and  aie  known, 
because  they  exist ) 

If  we  interrogate  consciousness  concerning  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, the  response  is  categorical  and  clear  "When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  in  the  sinaplest  act  ot  pproeption,  I  return  liotn  ray 
observation  with  the  most  mesistible  conviction  of  two  tacts,  or 
rather,  two  brancht-s  of  the  same  fict, — that  I  am — and  that 
something-  diffeient  from  vie  e'eistt  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious 
of  myself  as  the  peiceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as 
the  object  perceived,  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  evi-^tences  m 
the  same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition  The  knowkdge  of  the 
subject  does  not  piecede  noi  fiOow  the  knowledge  of  the  object, 
— neither  determines,  neither  is  detcimmed  by,  the  othei  The 
two  terms  of  correlation  "^tand  m  mutual  counteipoi>e  and  equal 
independence ;  they  are  given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  ot 
knowledge,  but  as  contiasted  in  the  antithesis  oi  existence 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  m  consciousness,  ind 
as  it  determines  mankind  in  general  m  then  equal  assurance  of 
the  reality  of  an  external  world,  and  of  the  exi--tence  of  then  own 
minds.  Consciousness  declares  am  knowledge  of  material  quali- 
ties to  be  intuitive  Not  is  the  feet,  as  gtien,  denied  even  by 
those  who  disallow  its  truth  So  clear  is  the  deliverance,  that 
even  the  philosophers  (as  v,e  shall  hereafter  see)  who  i  eject  an 
intuitive  perception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their 
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doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of  consciousness 
and  the  natural  conviction  of  mankind.  [This  doctrine  is,  how- 
ever, to  he  asserted,  only  in  subordination  to  the  distinction  of 
the  Primary,  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Mat- 
ter.    See  Diss,  on  Ueid,  p.  845-«74.1 

According  as  tlie  truth  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  percep- 
tion  is  entirely  accepted,  accepted  in  part,  or  wholly  rejected,  six 
possible  and  actual  systems  of  philosophy  result.  We  say  ex- 
plicitly— the  truth  of  the  fact.  For  the  fact,  as  a  phenomenon 
of  consciousness,  can  not  be  doubted ;  since  to  doubt  that,  we  are 
conscious  of  this  or  that,  is  impossible.  The  doubt,  as  itself  a 
phenomenon  of  consciousness,  would  annihilate  itself.  [See  Diss, 
on  Reid,  p.  816-819.] 

1.  If  the  veracity  of  consciousness  be  unconditionally  admit- 
ted— if  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the 
consequent  reality  of  their  antithesis  be  taken  as  truths,  to  be 
explained  if  possible,  but  in  themselves  are  held  as  paramount 
to  all  doubt,  the  doctrine  is  established  which  wo  would  call  the 
scheme  of  Natural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism. — 2.  If  the  ve- 
racity of  consciousness  be  allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the  object 
and  subject  in  the  act,  but  rejected  aa  to  the  reality  of  their  an- 
tithesis, the  system  of  Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  reduces 
both  mind  and  matter  to  phenomenal  modifications  of  the  same 
common  substance. — 3  and  4.  If  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
be  refused  to  the  co- originality  and  reciprocal  independence  of 
the  subject  and  object,  two  schemes  arc  determined,  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms  is  placed  as  the  original  and 
genetic.  Is  the  object  educed  from  the  subject,  Idealism;  is  the 
subject  educed  from  the  object.  Materialism,  is  the  result. — 5. 
Again,  is  the  consciousness  itself  recognized  only  aa  a  phenom- 
enon, and  the  substantial  reality  of  both  subject  and  object  de- 
nied,  the  issue  is  Nihilism.  ' 

6.  These  systems  are  all  conclusions  from  an  original  inter- 
pretation of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception,  carried  in- 
trepidly forth  to  its  legitimate  issue.  But  there  is  one  scheme, 
which,  violating  the  integrity  of  this  fact,  and,  with  the  complete 
idealist,  regarding  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception  aa 
only  a  modification  of  the  percipient  subject,  or,  at  least,  a  phe- 
nomenon numerically  different  from  the  object  it  represents— 
endeavors,  however,  to  stop  short  of  the  negation  of  an  external 
world,  the  reality  of  which,  and  the  knowledge  of  whcee  reality, 
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it  soeks  by  various  hypotlieses,  to  establish  and  explain.  Thia 
scheme,  which  we  would  term  Cosmotlietic  Idealism,  Hypothet- 
ical Realism,  or  Hypothetical  Dualism — although  the  most  in- 
consequent of  all  systems,  has  been  embraced,  under  various 
forms,  by  the  immense  majority  of  philosophers. 

Of  these  systems,  Dr.  Brown  adheres  to  the  last.  He  holds 
that  the  mind  is  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  nothing 
beyond  its  mbjective  stales;  but  he  assumes  the  exiatenee  of  an 
external  world  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  exclusively  on 
the  ground  of  our  irresistible  belief  in  its  unknown  reality.  In- 
dependent of  this  belief,  there  is  no  reasoning  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  can  be  vindicated ;  the  logic  of  the  idealist  he  ad- 
mits to  be  unassailable. 

But  Brown  not  only  embraces  the  scheme  of  hypothetical  real- 
ism himself,  he  never  suspects  that  Ueid  entertained  any  other 
doctrine.  Brown's  transmutation  of  Roid  from  a  natural  to  a 
hypothetical  realist,  as  a  misconception  of  the  grand  and  dis- 
tinctive tenet  of  a  school,  by  one  even  of  its  disciples,  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy :  and  this  portentous 
error  is  prolific ;  chimara  chimaram  partt.  Were  the  evidence 
of  the  mistake  less  unambiguous,  we  should  be  disposed  rather  to 
question  our  own  perspicacity,  than  to  tax  so  subtle  an  intellect 
with  so  gross  a  blunder. 

Before  establishing  against  his  antagonist  the  true  opinion  of 
K.eid,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  generalize  the  possible  forms,  under 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  can  be  realized, 
as  a  confusion  of  some  of  these  as  actually  held,  on  the  part  both 
of  Eeid  and  Brown,  has  tended  to  introduce  no  small  confusion 
into  the  discussion. 

The  hypothetical  realist  contends,  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  things  in  themselves,  and  that  these  are  known  to  him,  only 
through  a  vicarious  phenomenon,  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  per- 
ception ; 

"  iJerumque  ignaras,  Imagine  gaudct." 

In  other  words,  that  the  object  immediately  known  and  represent- 
ing is  numerically  different  from  the  object  really  existing  and 
represented.  Wow  this  vicarious  phenomenon,  or  immediate  ob- 
ject, must  either  be  numerically  different  from  the  percipient 
'intellect,  or  a  modification  of  that  intellect  itself.  If  the  latter, 
it  must,  again,  either  be  a  modification  of  the  thinking  substance. 
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with  a  transcendent  existence  beyond  the  act  of  thought,  or  a 
modification  identical  with  the  act  of  perception  itself. 

All  possihle  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  are  thus 
reduced  to  three,  and  these  have  all  been  actually  maintained. 

1.  The  representative  object  not  a  modification  of  mind. 

2.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of.  mind,  dependent 
for  its  apprehension,  but  not  for  its  existence,  on  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness. 

3.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of  mind,  non-exist- 
ent out  of  consciousness  ; — the  idea  and  its  perception  only  dif- 
ferent relations  of  mt  act  (state)  really  identical. 

In  the  first,  the  various  opinions  touching  the  natare  and  origin 
of  the  representative  object ;  ■whether  material,  immaterial,  or  be- 
tween hoth ;  whether  physical  or  hyperphysical ;  whether  propa- 
gated from  the  external  object  or  generated  in  the  medium ;  wheth- 
er fabricated  by  the  intelligent  soul,  or  in  the  animal  life :  whether 
infused  by  G-od,  or  angels,  or  identical  with  the  divine  substance; 
— these  afford  in  the  history  of  philosophy  so  many  subordinate 
modifications  of  this  form  of  the  hypothesis.' — In  the  tiDo  latter,  the 
subaltern  theories  have  been  determined  by  the  difficulty  to  con- 
nect the  representation  with  the  reality,  in  a  relation  of  causal 
dependence ;  and  while  some  philosophers  have  left  it  altogether 
unexplained,  the  others  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  hy- 
perphysical theories  of  divine  assistance  and  a  pre-established  har- 
mony,— Under  the  second,  opinions  have  varied,  whether  the  repre- 
sentative object  be  innate  or  factitious.     [See  Diss,  p.  817-819.] 

The  third  of  these  forms  of  representation  Keid  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood.  The  illusion  which  made  him  view,  in  his 
doctrine,  memory  and  imagination  as  powers  of  immediate  knowl- 
edge, though  only  representative  facnlties,  under  the  third  form, 
has,  in  the  history  of  opinions  regarding  perception,  puzzled  him, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Arnauld.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  theory,  neither  identical  with  an 
intuitive  perception,  nor  with  the  first  or  second  form  of  the  repre- 
sentative hypothesis  ;  with  both  of  which  he  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted.— Dr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  who  adopts  the  third  and 
simplest  modification  of  that  hypothesis,  appears  ignorant  of  its 
discrimination  from  the  second;  and  accordingly  views  the  phi- 
losophers who  held  this  latter  form,  as  not  distinguished  in  opin- 
ion from  himself.  Of  the  doctrine  of  intuition  he  does  not  seem 
almost  to  have  oonoeived  the  possibffity. 
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These  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  greatest  of 
all  Brown's  errors,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences — ^hia  miscon- 
ception of  the  cardinal  position  of  Ueid's  philosophy,  in  supposing 
that  philosopher  as  a  hypothetical  realist,  to  hold  with  himself  the 
third  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis,  and  not,  as  a  natwral 
realist,  the  doctrine  of  aaintuttive  perception.  We  are  compelled 
to  be  brief;  and  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  following  proof 
{if  more  indeed  be  required),  we  must  heg  our  readers,  interested 
in  the  question,  to  look  up  the  passages,  to  which  we  are  able 
only  to  refer.  [See  Diss,  on  Eeid,  p.  819-824.  The  pages  of  the 
original  editions  here  referred  to  are  there  marlted.] 

In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con- 
vertible when  the  reality  ia  known  m  itself;  for  then  only  can 
we  say,  that  it  is  known  because  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is 
known.  And  this  constitutes  an  immediate,  presentative,  or  in- 
tuitive cognition,  rigorously  so  called, — Nor  did  Reid  contemplate 
any  other.  "It  seems  admitted,"  he  says,  "as  a  first  principle, 
by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really  perceived 
must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist  is  impossible. 
So  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agree." — {Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  142.) 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  repre- 
sentative object  in  their  theory,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  immedi- 
ately perceived. — ^And  so  Reid  understands  them.  "I  perceive 
not,"  says  the  Cartesian,  "the  external  object  itself;"  (so  far  he 
agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man;) 
"  but  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or 
in  my  brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea;  because 
I  immediately  perceive  it."    (h.  e.) 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  oonour  in  acknowledging,  that 
mankind  at  large  believe,  that  the  external  reality  itself  consti- 
tutes the  immediate  and  only  object  of  perception. — So  also  Reid. 
"  On  the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the 
external  object,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exist."  (L.  c.) — "  The  vul- 
gar undoubtedly  believe,  that  it  ia  the  external  object  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to 
call  in  question  the  existence  of  external  objects."  (L.  o.) — "  The 
vulgar  are  &mly  persuaded,  that  the  very  identical  objects  which 
they  perceive  continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them ; 
and  are  no  less  firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the 
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sun  or  the  moon  tliey  all  see  the  same  ivdividual  object."  (P. 
166.) — Speaking  of  Berkeley:  "The  vulgar  opinioii  he  reduees 
to  this,  that  the  very  things  lohick  we  perceive  hy  our  senses  do 
really  exist.  This  he  grants.  (P.  165) — "It  is,  therefore,  ao- 
l  by  this  philosopher  (Hume)  to  be  a  natural  instinct 
,  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men, 
that  the  objects  wliich  we  immediately  perceive,  by  our  senses, 
are  not  images  in  our  minds,  hut  external  objects,  and  that  their 
existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our  perception."  (P.  301. 
See  also  pp.  143,  198,  199,  300,  206.) 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Beid :  either  1", — maintains,  that 
his  immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with 
their  reality ;  or  3°, — asserts  tliat,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception, 
the  external  reality  stands,  to  the  percipient  mind,  face  to  face, 
in  the  same  immediacy  of  relation  whieh  the  idea  holds  in  the 
representative  theory  of  the  philosophers ;  or  3°, — declares  the 
identity  of  his  own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief,  as  thus  ex- 
pounded hy  himself  and  the  philosophers  : — he  could  not  more 
emphatically  proclaim  himself  a  natural  realist,  and  his  doctrine 
of  perception,  as  intended,  at  least,  a  doctrine  of  intuition.  And 
he  does  all  three. 

The  first  and  second. — "We  have  before  examined  the  reasons 
given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  ob- 
jects, are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.  "We  shall  only 
here  observe,  th4t  if  external  objects  be  pehceived  immediate- 
ly," [and  he  had  just  before  asserted  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
they  were  so  perceived]  "we  have  the  same  reason  to  believe 

THEIR  EXISTENCE,  AS  PHILOSOFUEIIS  HAVE  TO  BELIEVE  T 
OP  IDEAS,  WHILE  TimY  HOLD  THEM  TO  BE  THE  IMMEDIA' 

PERCEPTION."     (P.  589.     See  also  pp.  1]8,  138.) 

The  third. — Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world — 
"We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
opinions,  wherein  ail  mankind  arc  engaged.  On  the  one  side 
stand  all  the  vulgar,  who  are  unpracticed  in  philosophical  re- 
searches, and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of 
nature.  On  the  other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modem;  every  man,  without  exception,  who  reflects.    In  Tins 

DIVISION,  TO  MY    GREAT   HUMILIATION,  I   FIND  MYSELF  CLASSED   WITH 
THE  VULGAR,"       (P.  207.) 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion,  could  be  adduced; 

these  for  brevity  we  omit. — Brown's  interpretation  of  the  funda- 

E 
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mental  tenet  of  Eeid'a  philosophy  is,  therefore,  not  a  simple  mis- 
conception, but  an  ahsolute  reversal  of  its  real  and  even  nnamti- 
guouE  import.     [This  is  too  strong.     See  Diss.  p.  820.] 

But  the  ground,  on  which  Brown  vindicates  his  interpretation, 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  interpretation  itself.  The  possibility  of 
an  intuition  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  conteropiatcd ;  but  on  one  occasion,  Beid's  language  seems, 
for  a  moment,  to  have  actually  suggested  to  him  the  question: 
— Might  that  philosopher  not  possibly  regard  the  material  object, 
as  identical  with  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception? — On 
what  ground  does  he  reject  the  aiBrmative  as  absurd  ?  His  rea- 
soning is  to  this  eiTect: — To  assert  an  intuitive  perception  of 
matter,  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind  (for  an  ZTti- 
mediacy  of  knowledge  is  convertible  with  a  umty  of  existence) ; 
But  Reid  was  a  sturdy  dualist ;  Therefore,  he  could  not  main- 
tain an  immediate  perception  of  the  qualities  of  matter.  (Led. 
XXV.  pp.  159,  160.)  In  this  syllogism,  the  major  is  a  mere  peti- 
tio  pi'incipii,  which  Brown  has  not  attempted  to  prove;  and 
which,  as  tried  by  the  standard  of  ail  philosophical  truth,  is  not 
only  false,  but  even  the  converse  of  the  truth;  while,  admitting 
its  accuracy,  it  can  not  he  so  connected  with  the  minor,  as  to 
legitimate  the  conclusion. 

If  we  appeal  to  consciousness,  consciousness  gives,  oven  in  the 
last  analysis — in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  a  duality  of  existence; 
and  peremptorily  falsifies  Brown's  assumption,  that  n/>t-self,  as 
known,  is  identical  loith  self  as  Immoing.  Reid  therefore,  as  a 
dualist,  and  on  the  supreme  authority  of  consciousness,  might 
safely  maintain  the  immediacy  of  perception ; — ^nay,  as  a  dualist 
Eeid  could  not,  consistently,  have  adopted  the  opinion  which 
Brown  argues,  that,  as  a  dualist,  he  must  be  regarded  to  have 
held.  Mind  and  matter  exist  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and 
these  qualities  exist  to  ua  only  as  they  are  known  by  us,  i.  e.  as 
phenomena.  It  is  thus  merely  from  knowledge  that  we  can  infer 
existence,  and  only  from  the  supposed  repugnance  or  compatihility 
oi  phenoinena,  within  our  experience,  are  we  able  to  ascend  to  the 
transcendent  difference  or  identity  of  suistances.  Now,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  we  immediately  know,  ia  only  a  state  or  mo- 
dification or  quality  or  phenomenon  of  the  cognitive  subject  itself 
. — ^how  can  we  contend,  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter, 
known  only  as  modifications  of  the  same,  must  be  the  modifica- 
tions of  different  substances  ; — nay,  that  only  on  this  hypothesis 
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of  their  substantial  unity  in  knowledge,  can  their  auhatantial 
duality  in  existence  be  maintained.  ?     But  of  this  again. 

Erown'o  assumption  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  exagge- 
vation  of  a  ointohet  of  philosophers ;  which,  though  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  t.onsciou'iness,  and  consequently  not  only  without 
but  against  ail  evidence,  hab  yet  exerted  a  more  extensive  and 
important  mfiuencL,  th-m  an>  principle  in  the  whole  history  of 
philosophj  Ihis  bubjcct  de-Jeives  a  volume;  we  can  only  aiTord 
it  a  few  sentences  borne  philosophers  (as  Anaxagoras,  Heracli- 
tus,  Alcm^on)  inamtamed  that  knowledge  implied  even  a  con- 
trariety of  bubject  and  objet^t  But  since  the  time  of  Empedocles, 
no  opinion  haa  been  moie  universally  admitted,  than  that  the 
'relation  of  knowledge  inferred  the  analogy  of  existence.  Tliia 
analogy  may  be  supposed  in  two  potences.  What  knows  and 
what  is  known,  are  either,  1°,  similar,  or,  2°,  the  same ;  and  if 
the  genera]  principle  be  true,  the  latter  is  the  more  philosophical. 
This  principle  it  was,  which  immediately  determined  the  whole 
doctrine  of  a  representative  perception.  Its  lower  potence  is  seen 
in  the  intentional  species  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  ideas  of 
Maiiebranohe  and  Berkeley ;  its  higher  in  the  gnostic  reasons  of 
the  Platonists,  in  the  pre-existing  species  of  Avicemia  and  the 
Ai"abians,  in  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  Kant,  and  in  the  external  states  of  Dr.  Brown.  It  me- 
diately determined  the  hierarchical  gradation  of  faculties  or 
sotUs  of  the  Aristotelians — ^the  vehicular  media  of  the  Platonists 
— ^the  theories  of  a  common  intellect  of  Alexander,  ThemistiuSi 
Averroes,  Cajetanus,  and  Zabarella — the  vision  in  the  deity  of 
Maiiebranohe — and  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitian  doctrines  of 
assistance,  and  predetei'mined  harmony.  To  no  other  origin  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  refusal  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  its  prim- 
itive duality ;  and  the  unitarian  systems  of  identity,  material- 
ism, idealism,  are  the  result. 

But  however  universal  and  omnipotent  this  principle  may  have 
heen,  Reid  was  at  once  too  ignorant  of  opinions,  to  be  much  in 
danger  from  authority,  and  too  independent  a  thinker,  to  accept 
BO  baseless  a  fancy  as  a  fact.  "Mr.  Norris,"  says  he,  "is  the 
only  author  I  have  met  with  who  professedly  pufe  the  question, 
"Whether  material  things  can  be  perceived  by  us  immediately  ? 
He  has  offered  four  arguments  to  show  that  they  can  not.  First, 
Material  objects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there  can 
"be  no  union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.     Answer— 
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Thia  argument  is  lame,  until  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  that  in 
perception  there  should  he  an  union  hetween  the  ©"bject  and  the 
percipient.  Second,  material  objects  are  disproportioned  to  the 
mind,  and  removed  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  of  Being. — ■ 
This  argument  I  can  not  answer,  because  Ida  not  understand  it." 
{Essays,  I.  P.  p.  202.) 

The  principle,  that  the  relation  of  knowledge  implies  an  anal- 
ogy of  existence,  admitted  without  examination  in  almost  every 
school,  hut  which  Reid,  with  an  ignorance  wiser  than  knowl- 
edge, confesses  he  does  not  understand ;  is  nothing  more  than 
an  irrational  attempt  to  explain,  what  is,  in  itself,  inexplicable. 
How  tlie  similar  or  the  same  is  conscious  of  itself,  is  not  a  whit 
less  inconceivable,  than  how  one  contrary  is  immediately  perci- 
pient of  another.  It  at  best  only  removes  our  admitted  ignorance 
by  one  step  back ;  and  then,  in  place  of  our  knowledge  simply 
originating  from  the  incomprehensible,  it  ostentatiously  departs 
from  the  absttrd. 

The  slightest  criticism  is  sufficient  to  manifest  the  futility  of 
tliat  hypothesis  of  representation,  which  Brown  would  substitute 
for  Reid's  presentative  perception ; — although  this  hypothesis, 
under  various  modifications,  be  almost  coextensiye  with  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  In  fact,  it  fulfills  none  of  the  conditions  of  a 
legitimate  hypothesis. 

In  th.e  first  place,  it  is  unnecessary. — It  can  not  show,  that  the 
fact  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given  in  consciousness,  ought 
not  to  he  accepted ;  it  is  unable  therefore  to  vindicate  its  own 
necessity,  in  order  to  explain  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge  of 
external  things.  That  we  can  not  show  forth,  hovj  the  mind  is 
capable  of  knowing  somefihing  different  from  self,  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  so  capable.  Every  how  {Stort)  rests  ultimately 
on  a  that  (ori) ;  every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something 
given,  and  indemonstrable;  all  that  is  comprehensible,  hangs 
from  some  revealed  fact,  which  we  m,ust  believe  as  actual,  but, 
can  not  consthie  to  the  reflective  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In 
eonsciousness — in  the  original  spontaneity  of  inteUigenoe  (m)?, 
locus  principiorum),  are  revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  in- 
telligent nature.  Consciousness  is  the  fountain  of  all  compre- 
hensibility  and  illustration  ;  but  as  such,  can  not  be  itself  illus- 
trated or  comprehended.  To  ask  how  any  fact  of  consciousness 
is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  consciousness  itself  is  possible  ;  and  to 
ask  how  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  a  being  intelli- 
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gent  like  man  is  possible.  Could  we  answer  this,  the  Serpent 
had  not  tempted  E  hy  n  1  j  pe  b  1  —  We  hould  be  as 
Gods."  Bat  as  we  d  d  n  t  t  u  1  ad  e  not  even  in 
the  secret  of  our  ci  at  on  t  tak  xistencc,  our 

knowledgti  upon  trust  anltlatpl  1  phy  tl  nly  true,  be- 
cause in  it  alone  ca  i  H  h  I  d  wl  h  1  es  not  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  om  natuial  bebtfi. 

"  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  GoJ-" 

To  ask,  therefove,  a  reason  for  the  possibility  of  our  intuition  ot 
external  things,  above  the  fact  of  its  reality,  as  given  in  our  per- 
ceptive consciousness,  beti'ays,  as  Aristotle  has  truly  said,  an 
imbecility  of  the  reasoning  principle  itself: — "Toijtoii  l^^eh> 
XcTjov,  w^evra^  ri/v  at<r&i}aiv,  ofpoiffria  TtV  etrri  SiavolcK."  The 
natural  realist  who  accepts  this  intuition,  can  not,  certainly, 
explain  it,  because,  as  ultimate,  it  is  a  fact  inexplicable.  Yet, 
with  Hudibras  : 


But  the  hypothetical  realist — the  cosmothetic  idealist,  who  rejects 
a  consciousness  of  aught  beyond  the  mind,  can  not  require  of  the 
natural  realist  an  explanation  of  how  such  a  consciousness  is 
possible,  until  he  himself  shall  have  explained,  what  is  even  less 
conceivable,  the  possibility  of  representing  (i.  e.  of  knowing)  the 
unknown.  Till  then,  each  founds  on  the  incomprehensible;  but 
the  former  admits  the  veracity,  the  latter  postulates  the  falsehood 
of  that  principle,  which  can  alone  confer  on  this  incomprehensi- 
ble foundation  the  character  of  truth.  The  oatural  realist,  whose 
watchword  is — The  facts  of  consciousness,  the  whole  facts,  and 
nothing  but  the  facts,  has  therefore  naught  to  fear  from  his  anta- 
gonist, so  long  as  consciousness  can  not  be  explained  nor  redar- 
gued from  without.  If  his  system  he  to  fall,  it  falls  only  with 
philosophy ;  for  it  can  only  be  disproved,  by  proving  the  menda- 
city of  consciousness — of  that  faculty, 

"  Quie  nisi  ait  veri,  latio  quogue  falsa  fit  omnis  ;" 

("  Which  unleaa  true,  all  reason  turns  a  lie,") 

This  leads  os  to  the  second  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis ; — the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  annihi- 
lates itself,  in  euhverting  the  ■universal  edifiee  of  knowledge, — 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  an  out«r  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  ( 
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altogether.  But  the  truth  of  conaciousness,  is  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  all  knowledge.  The  first  act  of  hypothetical 
realism,  is  thus  an  act  of  suicide;  philosophy,  thereafter,  is  at 
test  but  an  enchanted  corpse,  awaiting  only  the  exorcism  of  the 
skeptic,  to  relapse  into  its  proper  nothingness. — But  of  this  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  treat  at  large,  in  exposing  Brown's  mis- 
prision of  the  argument  from  common  sense. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothe- 
sis,  that  the/dci  or  facts  for  which  it  is  excogitated  to  account, 
he  not  themselves  hypothetical. — But  so  far  is  the  principal  fact, 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  is  proposed 
to  explain,  from  feeing  certain  ;  its  reality  is  even  rendered  prob- 
lematical by  the  proposed  explanation  itself.  The  facts,  about 
which  this  hypothesis  is  conversant,  are  two ; — the  fact  of  the 
mental  modification,  and  the  fact  of  the  material  reality.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  their  connection  ;  and  the  hypothesis  of 
representation  is  advanced,  as  the  ratio  of  their  correlation,  in 
supposing  that  the  former  as  known  is  vicarious  of  the  latter  as 
existing.  There  is,  however,  hero  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothe- 
sis and  the  fact :  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis ;  and  the 
hypothesis  explained  as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each  is 
expounded,  by  the  other.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an 
unknown  external  world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  de- 
vised ;  and  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we 
imagine  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  world.  Nothing  couid  be 
more  easy  than  to  demonstrate,  that  on  this  supposition,  the  fact 
of  the  external  reality  is  not  only  petitory  but  improbable.  This, 
however,  we  are  relieved  from  doing,  by  Dr.  Brown's  own  admis- 
sion, that  "  the  skeptical  argument  for  the  non-existence  of  an 
external  world,  as  a  mere  plap  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply  ;" 
and  we  shall  afterward  prove,  that  the  only  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  vindicate  this  existence  (the  ground  of  our  natural 
belief  in  its  reality),  is  one,  not  competent  to  the  hypothetical 
realist.  We  shall  see,  that  if  this  belief  be  true,  the  hypothesis 
itself  is  superseded ;  if  false,  that  there  is  no  fact  for  the  hypo- 
thesis to  explain. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  account  for 
the  phenomenon,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  adequately  and 
without  violence,  in  all  its  dependencies,  relations,  and  peculiari- 
ties.— But  the  hypothesis  in  question,  only  accomplishes  its  end 
—nay  only  vindicates  its  utility,  by  a  mutilation,  or,  more  prop- 
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erly,  by  tlie  destruction  and  re-crealton,  of  the  very  phenome- 
non for  tho  nature  of  which  it  would  aceount.  The  entire  phe- 
nomenon to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  representative 
perception,  is  the  fact,  given  in  consciousneaa,  of  the  immediate 
knowledge  or  intuition  of  an  existence  different  front  self.  This 
simple  phenomenon  it  hews  down  into  two  fragments ;  into  the 
existence  and  the  intuition.  The  existence  of  external  tilings, 
which  is  given  only  through  their  intuition,  it  admits ;  the  intn- 
itjon  itself,  though  the  ratio  cognoscendi,  and  to  us  therefore  the 
ratio  essendi  of  their  reality,  it  rejects.  But  to  annihilate  what  ia 
prior  and  constitutive  in  the  phenomenon,  is,  in  truth,  to  annihi- 
late  the  phenomenon  altogether.  The  existence  of  an  external 
world,  which  the  hypothesis  proposes  to  explain,  is  no  longer  even 
a  truncated  fact  of  consciousness ;  for  the  existence  given  in  con- 
sciousness,  necessarily  fell  with  the  intuition  on  which  it  reposed. 
A  representative  perception,  is  therefore,  an  hypothetical  ex- 
planation of  a  supposititious  fact:  it  creates  the  nature  it  inter- 
prets. And  in  this  respect,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  representa- 
tive hypothesis,  the  third,  or  that  vrhich  views  in  the  object 
known  a  modilication  of  thought  itself,  most  violently  outrages 
the  phenomenon  of  consciousness  it  would  explain.  And  this  is 
Brown's.  The  first,  saves  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness  in  so 
far  as  it  preserves  always  the  numorical,  if  not  always  the  sub- 
stantia), difference  between  the  object  perceived  and  the  percipi- 
ent mitid.  The  second,  does  not  violate  at  least  the  antithesis  of 
the  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  act.  But  in  the  third  or 
simplest  form  of  representation,  not  only  is  the  object  known, 
denied  to  be  itself  the  reality  existing,  as  consciousness  attests ; 
this  object  revealed  as  not-self,  is  identified  with  the  mental  ego; 
nay,  even,  though  given  as  permanent,  with  the  transient  energy 
of  thought  itself. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact,  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is 
devised  to  explain,  must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience. — The 
fact,  however,  for  which  that  of  a  representative  perception  ac- 
counts (the  existence  of  external  things),  transcends,  ex  hypothesi, 
all  experience ;  it  is  tJie  object  of  no  real  knowledge,  but  a  bare 
ens  rationis — a  mere  liyperphysical  chimera. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  an  hypothesis  itself  is  probable  in 
proportion  as  it  works  simply  and  naturally;  that  is  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  hypothesis,  and  as  it  in- 
volves nothing,  petitory,  occult,  supernatural,  as  an  element  of  its 
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explanation.  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  per- 
ception ia  uot  less  vicious  than  in  others.  To  explain  at  all,  it 
must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary  hypotheses,  but  subsidiary 
miracles. — The  doctrine  in  question  attempts  to  explain  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  unknown  loorld,  hy  the  ratio  of  a  representative  per- 
ception ;  hut  it  is  impossible  by  any  conceivable  relation,  to  apply 
the  ratio  to  the  facts.  The  mental  modification,  of  which,  on  the 
doctrine  of  representation,  we  are  exclusively  conscious  in  percep- 
tion, either  represents  {i.  e.  aiforda  a  mediate  knowledge  of)  a  real 
external  world,  or  it  does  not.  (We  say  only  the  reality;  to  in- 
clude all  systems  from  Kant's,  who  does  not  predicate  even  an 
existence  in  space  and  time  of  things  in  themselves,  to  Locke's, 
who  supposes  the  trancendent  reahty  to  resemble  its  idea,  at  least 
in  the  prima/ry  qualities.)  Now,  the  latter  altei'native  is  an 
affirmation  of  absolute  Idealism;  we  have,  therefore,  at  present 
only  to  consider  the  former.  And  here,  the  mind  either  knows 
the  reality  of  what  it  represents,  or  it  does  not. — On  the  prior  al- 
ternative, the  hypothesis  under  discussion  would  annihilate  itself, 
in  annihilating  the  ground  of  its  utility.  For  as  the  e?td  of  repre- 
sentation is  knowledge ;  and  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  is  only  required  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  that 
presentativo  knowledge  of  external  things,  which  consciousness 
affirms : — if  the  mind  is  admitted  to  be  cognizant  of  the  outer 
reality  in  itself,  previous  to  representation,  the  end  toward  which 
the  hypothesis  was  devised  as  a  mean,  has  been  already  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given 
in  consciousness,  is  allowed.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  only  absurd, 
as  superfluous.  It  is  worse.  For  the  mind  would,  in  this  case, 
be  supposed  to  know  before  it  knew  ;  or,  like  the  crazy  Pentheus, 
to  see  its  objects  double — 

("  Et  Bolem  geminum  et  duplices  se  osieiidere  Thebas :") 

and,  if  these  absurdities  be  eschewed,  then  is  the  identity  of  mind 
and  self — of  consciousness  and  ktwwledge,  abolished ;  and  my 
intellect  knows,  what  I  am  not  conscious  of  it  knowing ! — The 
other  alternative  remains : — that  the  mind  is  blindly  determined 
to  represent,  and  truly  to  represent,  the  reality  which  it  does  not 
know.  And  here  the  mind  either  blindly  determines  itself,  or  is 
blindly  determined  by  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause. — The 
former  lemma  is  the  more  philosophical,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes 
nothing  hyperphysioal ;  but  it  is  otherwise  utterly  irrational,  in 
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as  much  aa  it  would  explain  an  effect,  hy  a  cause  whoUy  inade- 
quate to  its  production.  Ou  this  alternative,  knowledge  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  ignorance — intelligence  of  stupidity — 
life  of  death.  "We  are  necessarily  ignorant,  ultimately  at  least,  of 
the  mode  in  which  causation  operates  ;  but  we  know  at  least,  that 
no  effect  arises  without  a  cause — and  a  cause  proportionate  to  its 
existence. — The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  has  accordingly 
constrained  the  profouiidest  cosmothetio  idealists,  notwithstanding 
their  rational  abhorrence  of  a  supernatural  assumption,  to  era- 
hrace  the  second  alternative.  To  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious 
schemes,  the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a  Pre-established 
Harmony,  and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only 
so  niany  subsidiary  hypotheses — so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by 
supernatural  machinery,  the  ehasm  between  the  representation 
and  the  reality^  which  all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural 
means,  to  be  insuperable.  The  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception,  tlius  presupposes  a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr.  Brown, 
indeed,  rejects  as  unphilosophioal,  tliose  hyperphysioal  subsidies. 
But  he  only  saw  less  clearly  than  their  illustrious  authors,  the 
necessity  which  required  them.  It  is  a  poor  philosophy  that 
eschews  the  Deus  ex  machina,  and  yet  ties  the  knot  which  is  only 
soluble  by  his  interposition.  It  is  not  unphilosophical  to  assume 
a  miracle,  if  a  miracle  he  necessary ;  but  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
originate  the  necessity  it.self.  And  here  the  hypothetical  realist 
cannot  pretend,  that  the  difficulty  is  of  nature's,  not  of  his  crea- 
tion. In  fact  it  only  arises,  because  he  has  closed  his  eyes  upon 
the  Jight  of  nature,  and  refused  the  guidance  of  consciousness : 
but  having  swamped  himself  in  following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a 
theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refer  its  private  absurdities  to  the  im- 
becility of  human  reason ;  or  to  generalize  his  own  factitious  igno- 
rance, by  a  Quantum  est  quod  nescimusl  The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  Dr.  Brown  has  not  perceived;  or  perceiving,  has  not 
ventured  to  state — far  less  attempted  to  remove.  He  has  essayed, 
indeed,  to  c^t  the  knot,  which  he  was  unable  to  loose;  hut  we 
shall  find,  in  the  sequel,  that  his  summary  postulate  of  the  reality 
of  an  external  world,  on  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  its  existence, 
is,  in  his  hands,  of  all  unfortunate  attempts,  perhaps  the  most 
unsuccessful. 

The  scheme  of  Natural  Realism  (which  it  is  Reid's  honor  to 
have  been  the  first,  among  not  forgotten  philosophers,  virtually 
and  intentionally,  at  least,  to  embrace)  is  thus  the  only  system,  on 
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which  the  truth  of  coiisoiousnesa  and  the  possibility  of  Icnowleclge 
can  be  vindicated ;  while  the  Hypothetical  Reahst,  in  his  effort 
to  be  "wise  above  knowledge,"  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  loses 
the  substance,  in  attempting  to  realize  the  shadow.  "  Les 
hommes"  (says  Leibnitz,  with  a  truth  of  which  he  was  not  him- 
self aware),  "  les  hommes  cherchent  ce  qu'Hs  savent,  et  me  savenl 
pas  ce  quHls  cherchent." 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  we  allow.  But  these  do  not  affect  its  possibility ;  and 
may  in  a  great  measure  he  removed  by  a  more  sedulous  exaniin- 
ation  of  the  phenomena.  The  distinction  of  perception  proper 
from  sensation  pi'oper,  in  other  words,  of  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  in  this  act,  Reid,  after  other  philosophers,  has  already 
turned  to  good  account ;  but  his  analysis  would  have  been  still 
more  sucoeBsful,  had  he  discovered  the  law  which  universally 
governs  their  manifestation :  That  Perception  and  Sensation,  the 
objective  and  subjective,  though  both  always  co-existent,  are  al- 
ways  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  But  on  this  matter  we 
can  not  at  present  enter.     [See  Diss.  p.  876-885.] 

Dr.  Brown  is  not  only  wrong  in  regard  to  Reid's  own  doctrine, 
he  is  wrong,  even  admitting  his  interpretation  of  that  philosopher 
to  he  true,  in  charging  him  with  a  "  seixe-s  of  wonderful  miscon- 
ceptions," in  regard  to  the  opinions  universally  pie^alent  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  ideas.  We  shall  not  argue  the  cabe  upon  the 
higher  ground,  that  Reid,  as  a  natural  realist,  could  not  be  phi- 
losophically out,  m  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception,  even  though  one  of  its  auhoidinate  modifications 
might  be  mistaken  by  him  for  anoth'i ,  but  shall  prove  that, 
supposing  Reid  to  have  been  like  Brown,  an  hypothetical  realist, 
under  the  third  form  of  a  representative  perception,  he  was  not 
historically  wrong  in  attributing  to  philosophers  in  general  (at 
least,  after  the  decline  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy),  i\i&  first  or 
second  variety  of  the  hypothesis.  Even  on  this  lower  gi-ound, 
Brown  is  fated  to  be  unsuccessful ;  and  if  Reid  be  not  always 
correct,  his  antagonist  has  failed  in  convicting  him  even  of  a  sin- 
gle inaccuracy.  "We  shall  consider  Brown's  charge  of  misrepre- 
sentation in  detail. 

It  is  always  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold.  The  para- 
graph (Leofc.  yxvii.)  in  which  Dr.  Brown  opens  his  attack  on  Reid, 
contains  more  mistakes  than  sentences ;  and  the  etymological  dis- 
cussion it  involves,  supposes  as  true,  what  is  not  simply  false,  but 
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diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth. — Among  other  errors : — In  the 
first  place,  the  term  "  idea"  was  never  employed  in  any  system, 
previous  to  the  age  of  iDescartes,  to  denote  "  little  images  derived 
from  ohjects  without."  In  the  second,  it  was  never  used  in  any 
philosophy,  prior  to  the  same  period,  to  signify  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  perception.  In  the  third,  it  was  not  applied  hy  the  "Peri- 
patetics or  Schoolmen,"  to  express  an  object  of  human  thought  at 
all,'  In  the  fourth,  ideas  (taking  this  term  for  species)  were  not 
"  in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the  scholastic  followers  of  Aristotle,"  re- 
garded as  "  little  images  derived  from  without ;"  for  a  numerous 

'  The  history  of  tha  word  idea,  seems  oompletely  uiiiinowii.  Previous  to  the  age  of 
Descartes,  as  a  philosophical  term,  it  was  employed  exclaaiveiy  by  the  Platoniete — at 
least  eieluMvely  in  a  Platonic  meaning ;  and  this  meaniDg  was  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  attributed  to  the  word  by  Dr.  Brown ; — the  idea  juits  tioi  an  object  o/percepliim — 
the  idea  ions  not  derij>ed  from  foWtout, — In  the  schools,  so  fer  &om  being  a  cnrrent 
psychological  espiesBion,  as  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other  application  than  a  ikeoiogical. 
Ndther,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  the  terra  eriended  by  the  Aristotelians  even 
to  the  objects  oi  intellect.  Melancthon,  indeed  (who  was  a  kind  of  Eemi-Platonist)uses 
it  on  one  occasion  as  a.  synonyme  for  notion,  oi  intelligible  species  {He  Aiama,  p.  187, 
ed.  1655) ;  but  it  was  even  to  this  HoiitBij  instance,  ne  presume,  that  Julioa  Scallger 
alludes  (De  Suililitate,  vi,  4),  when  he  castigates  such  an  ^plication  of  the  word  as 
neoteric  and  abusive.  "  Metmtch."  is  on  the  margin.  Goclenius  also  probably  founded 
hia  usage  on  Melanchlhon. — We  should  have  distinctly  said,  that  previous  to  its  employ- 
ment by  Descartes  himself,  the  expression  had  never  been  nsed  as  a  comprehensive  terra 
for  the  immediate  olgects  of  thought,  had  we  not  in  remembrance  the  Uisloria  Animtc 
Hvmima  of  our  countryman  David  Buchanan.  This  work,  oiiginally  virritten  in  French, 
had  for  some  years  been  privately  circntated  previous  to  its  publication  at  Paris  in  1636. 
Here  we  tind  the  word  iiea  familiarly  employed,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  to 
esprees  the  objects,  not  only  of  intellect  proper,  but  of  memory,  imagination,  sense ; 
and  this  is  the  earliest  example  of  such  an  employment.  For  the  Siscourie  on  Method 
in  which  the  terra  is  usurped  by  Descartes  in  an  equal  latitude,  was  at  least  a  year 
later  in  its  publication — viz.  in  June,  1637.  Adopted  soon  atler  also  by  Gassendi,  the 
word  under  such  imposing  patronage  gradually  won  its  way  into  general  ase.  In  En- 
gland, however,  Locke  may  be  s^d  to  have  been  the  fitst  who  naturalized  the  term  in 
its  Cartesian  nniversaUty.  Hobbes  employs  it,  and  that  historically,  oply  once  or 
twice ;  Henry  More  and  Cudworth  ale  very  chary  of  it,  even  when  treating  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy ;  Willis  rarely  uses  it ;  while  Lord  Herbert,  Reynolds,  and  the 
English  philosophers  in  general,  between  Descartes  and  Locke,  do  not  apply  it  psj- 
cholo^cally  at  all.  When  in  common  language  employed  by  Milton  and  Dryden,  after 
Descartes,  as  before  him,  by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  &e.,  the  meaning 
is  Platonic.     Our  lexicographers  are  ignorant  of  the  difference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious.  Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real  forms 
of  the  intelligibia  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to  the  unreal  images  of  the  sensible  ;  it  was 
lowered  by  Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our  consaouBneBs  in  general. 
When,  after  Gassendi,  the  school  of  CondiUac  had  analyzed  our  highost  faculties  intj> 
our  lowest,  the  idea  was  slill  more  deeply  degraded  from  its  high  original.  Like  a 
^ten  angel,  it  was  relegated  JVora  the  sphere  of  divine  intelligence,  to  the  atmosphere 
of  hiunan  sense  ;  till  at  last  Ideolagie  (more  correctly  Ideologie),  a  word  which  could 
only  pTOperiji  suggest  an  a  priori  scheme,  deducing  onr  knowledge  from  the  intellect, 
has  in  France  become  the  name  pecnliariy  dislJnctivo  of  that  philosophy  of  mind 
which  esclusively  derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses. — Word  and  thing,  i4eas 
have  been  the  crux  philasophontm,  since  Aristotle  sent  them  packing  (j^iaiperiutrai' 
Ibim)  to  the  present  day. 
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party  of  the  most  illuskiona  schoolmen  rejected  species,  not  only 
in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  sense.  In  the  j^^^A,  '' phaiitasm"  in 
"the  old  philosophy,"  was  not  the  "  external  cause  of  perception," 
but  the  ifdernal  object  of  imagination.  In  the  sixth,  the  term 
"  shadowy  film"  which  here  and  elsewhere  he  constantly  uses, 
shows  that  Dr.  Brown  confounds  the  matterless  species  of  the 
Peripatetics  with  the  corporeal  effluxions  of  Demooritns  and  Ep- 
icurus : 

"  Quffi,  quasi  membranes,  snmmo  de  corlice  reram 
Dereptffi,  volitant  ultro  citroijue  per  auras." 

Dr.  Brown,  in  short,  only  fails  in  victoriously  establishing 
against  ReJd  the  various  meanings  in  which  "it7^e  old  writers'' 
employed  the  term  idea,  by  the  petty  fact — that  the  oSd  writers 
did  not  employ  the  term  idea  at  all. 

Nor  does  the  progress  of  the  attack  belie  the  omSn  of  its  outset. 
"We  shall  consider  the  philosophers  quoted  by  Brown  in  chronol- 
ogical order.  Of  three  of  these  only  (Descartes,  Arnauld,  Locke), 
were  the  opinions  particularly  noticed  by  E.eid ;  the  others  (Hobbes, 
Le  Clerc,  Crousaz),  Brown  adduces  as  examples  of  Eeid'a  general 
misrepresentation.  Of  the  greater  number  of  the  philosophers 
specially  criticised  by  Reid,  Sio-^n prudently  says  nothing: 

Of  these,  the  first  is  Descahtes;  and  in  regard  to  him.  Dr. 
Brown,  not  content  with  accusing  Reid  of  simple  ignorance, 
contends,  "that  the  opmions  of  Descartes  are  precisely  opposite 
to  the  representations  which  he  has  given  of  them."  (Lect.  xxvii. 
p.  172.)— Now  E.eid  states,  in  regard  io  Descartes,  that  this  phi- 
losopher appears  to  place  the  idea  or  representative  object  in  per- 
ception, sometimes  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  in  the  brain;  and 
he  acknowledges  that  while  these  opinions  seem  to  him  contra- 
dictory, he  is  not  prepared  to  pronounce  which  of  them  their 
author  held,  if  he  did  not  indeed  hold  both  together,  "  Descartes," 
he  says,  *'  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  the  two  opinions,  or 
to  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other."  On  any  alternative,  how- 
ever, E.eid  attributes  to  Descartes,  either  the  first  or  the  second 
form  of  representation.  Now  here  we  must  recollect,  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  E,eid  be  rigorously  right,  but  whether 
he  be  inexcusably  wrong.  Dr.  Brown  accuses  him  of  the  most 
ignorant  misrepresentation — of  interpreting  an  author,  whose  per- 
spicuity he  himself  admits,  in  a  sense  "exactly  the  reverse"  of 
truth.  To  determine  what  Descartes'  doctiine  of  perception  act- 
ually is,  would  be  di3icu.lt,  perhaps  even  impossible;  but  in  refer- 
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ence  to  tlie  question  at  issue,  certainly  superfluous.  Tt  here  suf- 
fices to  show,  that  his  opinion  on  this  point  is  one  mooted  among 
his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  question,  dogmatizes  on  the  hasie  of  a  single  pas- 
sage— nay,  of  a  passage  in  itself  irrelevant. 

Ueid  is  justified  against  Brown,  if  the  Cartesian  Idea  be  proved, 
either  a  material  image  in  the  brain,  or  an  immaterial  representa- 
tion in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  percipient  act.  By  those  not 
possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages' in  the  writings  of  its  author,  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  naturally  he  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes  supposed 
tlie  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself,  he  applies  the 
terms  image  and  idea.  Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  superficial  ambi- 
guities. Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is — 
that  mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each 
other  as  zero,  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can  only  be  super- 
naturally  maintained  by  the  concouree  of  the  Deity ;'  Reid  attrib- 
uted to  Descartes  tbe  possible  opinion  tbat  the  soul  is  immediately 
cognizant  of  material  images  in  the  brain.  But  in  the  Cartesian 
theory,  mind  is  only  conscious  of  itself;  the  aifections  of  body  may, 
by  the  law  of  union,  he  the  proximate  occasions,  but  can  never 
constitute  the  immediate  objects,  of  knowledge.  Reid,  however, 
supposing  that  nothing  could  obtain  the  name  of  image,  which  did 
not  represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of  idea  which  was  not  an 
object  of  thought,  thus  misinterpreted  Descartes ;  who  applies, 
abusively  indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion  of  perception  (i.  e., 
the  motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in  itself  and  resembling 

'  Ei.  gr.  De  Pass,  (f  S5,^a  passage  stronger  tlian  any  of  those  noticed  by  Da  la 
Focge. 

'  That  the  thooiy  of  Occasional  Causes  is  neceBsarily  involved  in  Dascartes'  doc- 
trine of  Assistani^e,  anil  that  bis  explanation  of  the  connection  of  mind  and  body 
reposes  on  that  theory,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  For  while  he  rejects  all  physical 
influence  in  the  coramunioa^on  and  conservation  of  motion  between  bodies,  wliich  he 
refers  eiclusively  to  the  ordinary  concourse  of  God  (Princ.  P.  II.  Art.  36,  etc.) ;  con- 
sequently he  deprives  conflicting  bodies  of  all  proper  efficiency,  and  reduces  theffl  to 
the  mere  occasional  causea  of  this  phenomenon.  But  a  fortiori,  he  must  postulate  the 
hypothesis,  which  he  fomid  necessary  in  explaining  the  intercourse  of  things  suislaii 
tiaUy  the  same,  to  account  for  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  substances,  to  him,  of  so 
incmapalible  a  nature,  as  mind  and  body.  Be  la  Forge,  Geulinic,  Mallebranche,  Corde- 
moi,  and  other  disciples  of  Descartes,  only  explicitly  evolve  virhat  the  writings  of  their 
master  implicitly  contain.  We  may  observe,  though  we  can  not  stop  to  prove,  that 
Tennemann  is  wrong  in  denying  De  la  Forge  to  be  even  an  advocate,  far  less  the  iiret 
articulate  expositor,  of  the  doctrine  of  Occasional  Causes. 
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nothing),  as  weii  as  to  the  object  of  thought  (i.  e.  the  representa- 
tion of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself).  In  the  Leib- 
nitio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  denominated  ideas, 
are  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contra-distinguished  in  the 
process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and  the  idea  in  the 
mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  "  material  idea"  and 
tlie  "  sensual  idea,"  are  to  the  "Wolfians.  In  both  philosophies,  the 
two  ideas  are  harmonic  modi&cationg,  correlative  and  co-existent; 
but  in  neither,  is  the  organic  affection  or  material  idea  an  oTiject  of 
consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbitrary  condition 
of  the  mental  representation ;  and  in  the  hypotheses  both  of  Assist- 
anc-e  and  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  the  presence  of  the  one  idea 
implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of  the  hyper- 
physical  determination.  Had  Iteid,  in  fact,  not  limited  his  study 
of  the  Cartesian  system  to  the  writings  of  its  founder,  the  twofold 
application  of  the  term  idea,  by  Descartes,  could  never  have  seduced 
him  into  the  belief,  that  so  monstrous  a  solecism  had  been  commit- 
ted by  that  illustrious  thinker.  By  De  la  Forge,  the  personal  friend 
of  Descartes,  the  verbal  ambiguity  is,  indeed,  not  only  noticed, 
but  removed;  and  that  admirable  expositor  applies  the  term  "cor- 
poreal species'^  to  the  affection  in  the  brain,  and  the  terms  "  idea" 
"  intellectual  notion,"  to  the  spiritual  representation  in  the  con- 
scious mind. — {De  I'Esprit,  c.  10.) 

But  if  E.eid  be  wrong  in  his  supposition,  that  Descartes  admit- 
ted a  consciousness  of  ideas  in  the  brain;'  is  he  on  the  other  al- 
ternative wrong,  and  inexcusably  wrong,  in  holding  that  Descar- 
tes supposed  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  identical  with  their  percep- 
tions? Mallebranche,  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  school 
after  its  founder,  (and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  ability,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  studied  the  writings  of  his  master,  with  fai 
gi'eater  attention  than  either  Reid  or  Brown,)  ridicules,  as  "con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  justice"  the  supposition  that  Descartes 
had  rejected  ideas  in  "the  ordinary  acceptation"  and  adopted  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception,  And  while  "  he  is  as  certain  as  ho  possibly  can 
be  in  such  matters,"  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  from  the 
general  opinion,  he  taunts  Amauld  with  restmg  his  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine  "not  on  any  passages 

'  Reid'a  error  on  tMs  point  is  however  smpassecl  by  that  of  M.  liaycr- Coll  arc!,  who 
represents  the  idea  in  theCarteaian  iloctrine  of  perception  as  exclusively  situate  in  tlie 
brain.— (CEuitrca  de  Rdd,  III.  p.  334). 
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of  his  Metaphysic  contrary  to  tlie  common  opinion"  bnt  on  Lib 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  "  the  ambiguous  term  perception.''* 
[Rep.  avi  Livre  des  Id&es,  passim;  Aknatjld,  (Euv.  xxxviii.  pp. 
388,  389.)  That  ii^eas  are  ^^ found  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it" 
and  consequently,  that  in  the  act  of  knowledge  the  representation 
is  really  distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  Btrenuously  asserted 
as  the  doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Gartt«ian  Roell,  in  the  con- 
troversy he  maintained  with  the  Anti-Cartesian  De  Vries.  (Ro- 
ELLi  Dispp.;  Db  Vries  De  Ideis  innatis.)  But  it  is  idle  to  mul- 
tiply proofs.  Brown's  charge  of  ignorance  falls  haeli:  upon  himself; 
and  Reid  may  lightly  hear  the  reproach  of  ''exactly/  reversing;" 
the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes,  when  thus  home,  along  with 
him,  by  the  profoundest  of  that  philosopher's  disciples. 

Had  Brown  been  aware,  that  the  point  at  issue  between  him 
and  E.eid,  was  one  agitated  among  the  followers  of  Descartes 
themselves,  ho  could  hardly  have  dreamt  of  summarily  determin- 
ing the  question  hy  the  production  of  one  vulgar  passage  from  the 
writings  of  that  philosopher.  But  we  are  sorely  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  his  halluoination,  in  considering  this  passage  pertinent. 
Its  substance  is  fully  given  by  Eeid  in  his  exposition  of  the  Car- 
tesian doctrine.  Every  iota  it  contains,  of  any  relevancy,  is 
adopted  by  Mallebranohe ; — constitutes,  less  precisely  indeed,  his 
famous  distinction  oi  perception  (idee)  from  sensation  {sentiment) : 
and  Mallebranohe  is  one  of  the  two  modern  philosophers  admitted 
by  Brown  to  have  held  the  hypothesis  of  representation  in  its  first, 
and,  as  he  says,  its  most  "  en-oneons"  form.  But  principles  that 
coalesce,  even  with  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  distinct  from  mind, 
are  not,  a  fortiori,  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis,  of  ideas  dis- 
tinct only  from  the  perceptive  act.  We  can  not,  however,  enter 
on  an  articulate  exposition  of  its  irrelevancy. 

To  adduce  Hobbeb,  as  an  instance  of  E.eid's  misrepresentation 
of  the  "common  doctrine  of  ideas,"  betrays,  on  the  part  of  Bro^vn, 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  conditions  of  the  question ;  or  he 
forgets  that  Hobbes  was  a  materialist.  The  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation, under  all  ife  modifications,  is  properly  subordinate  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought;  and  on  the  sup- 
position, all  but  universally  admitted  among  philosophei-s,  that 
the  relation  of  Jmowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it  was 
mainly  devised  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  na- 
ture, as  the  qualities  of  a  material  object.     Contending,  that  an 
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immediate  cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  e: 
identity  of  matter  and  mind,  Brown  hin^elf  admits,  that  the  hy. 
pothesis  of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine  of 
dualism  (Leot.  xxv.  pp.  159,  160) ;  while  Beid,  assailing  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas,  only  as  subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could 
hardly  regard  it  aa  parcel  of  that  scheme,  which  acknowledges  the 
reality  of  nothing  else.  But  though  Hobbes  can  not  be  adduced 
as  a  competent  witness  against  Reid,  he  is  however  valid  evi- 
dence against  Brmon.  Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted 
no  knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbiere,  he 
was  a  kind  of  material  idealist.  According  to  him,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  qualities  or  existence  of  any  outward  reality.  All 
that  we  know  is  the  "  seeming"  the  "  appa/rition"  the  "  aspect" 
the  "phenomenon"  the  "phantasm,"  within  ourselves;  and  this 
subjective  object,  of  whicK  we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  con- 
sciousness itself,  is  nothing  more  than  the  "agitation"  of  our 
internal  organism,  determined  by  the  unknown  "  motions,"  which 
are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  constitute  the  world  without. 
Perception  he  reduces  to  sensation.  Memory  and  imagination 
are  faculties  specifically  identical  with  sense,  diifering  from  it 
simply  in  the  degree  of  their  vivacity;  and  this  diiTerenoe  of  in- 
tensity, with  Hobbes,  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only  discrimination 
between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts. — ^A  doctrine  of 
perception  identical  with  Reid's  I 

In  regard  to  Arnauld,  the  question  is  not,  as  in  relation  to  the 
others,  whether  Reid  conceives  him  to  maintain  a  form  of  the 
ideal  theory  which  he  rejecte,  but  whether  Reid  admits  ArnauMs 
opinion  on  perception  and  his  own  to  be  identical.  "To  these 
authors,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "whose  opinions,  on  the  subject  of 
perception,  Dr.  Reid  has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one,  whom  even 
he  himself  allotvs  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have 
considered  the  idea  and  the  perception,  as  not  distinct,  but  the 
same,  a  modification  of  the  mind  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to 
the  celebrated  Jansenist  writer,  Arnauld,  who  maintains  this  doc- 
trine as  expressly  as  Dr.  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  founda- 
tion of  his  argument  in  his  controversy  with  Mallebranche." 
(Lecture  xxvii.  p.  173.)  If  this  statement  be  not  untrue,  then  is 
Dr.  Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  represent- 
ative perception,  under  its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is  held 
by  Arnauld  as  by  Brown;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and  artic- 
ulate, that  all  essential  misconception  of  his  doctrine  is  precluded. 
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In  these  ciroumstanoes,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of  Arnauld'a 
opinion  and  his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a  deolaratioii 
that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of  representa- 
tion; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  signalize  the  contrast  of 
their  two  opinions,  he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis — and 
his  Beiise  of  the  radical  antithesis — of  the  doctrine  of  inhdtion, 
to  every,  even  the  simplest  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representa- 
tion.    And  this  last  he  does. 

It  can  not  be  maintained,  that  Eeid  admits  a  philosopher  to 
hold  an  opinion  convertible  with  his,  whom  he  states.: — "  to  profess 
the  doctrine,  universally  received,  that  we  perceive  not  material 
things  immediately — that  it  is  their  ideas,  which  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  thoughts — and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  things 
that  we  perceive  its  properties."  This  fundamental  contrast  being 
established,  we  may  safely  allow,  that  the  radical  misconception, 
which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of  our  presenfcative 
and  representative  faculties,  caused  him  lilcewise  to  believe,  that 
Arnauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory  theories  of 
perception.  Wot  aware,  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  doe- 
trine  of  perception,  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really  distinguished 
from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind  had  no  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  external  things :  Reid  supposes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Arnauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  as  repre- 
sentative entities,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative  act  of 
perception,  coincided  with  himself  in  viewing  the  material  reality, 
as  the  immediate  object  of  that  act;  and,  in  tlie  second,  that 
Arnauld  again  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers, 
he  maintained,  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  Ihe 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself,  was  the  im- 
mediate  object  of  perception.  But  Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and 
indivisible ;  and,  as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's. 
Reid'a  confusion,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility 
of  the  simplest  modiiication  of  the  representative  hypothesis.  He 
saw  no  medium  between  rejecting  ideas  as  something  different 
from  thought,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  itnowledge  of  the 
material  object.  Neither  does  Arnauld,  as  Reid  supposes,  ever 
assert  against  Mallebranche,  "that  we  perceive  external  things 
immediately,"  that  is,  in  themselves.'     Maintaining  t^iat  all  our 

■  This  is  perfeclly  clear  from  AmauU'fi  own  unifonn  statements  ;  and  it  is  justlj 

obielYed  tj  Mallebranche,  in  bis  Re^ly  to  the  Treatise  On  True  and  raise  Ideas,  (p. 

F 
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perceptions  are  modifications  essentially  representative,  Arnauld 
everywhere  avows,  that  he  denies  ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct 
from,  the  act  iise// of  perception,' 

Eeid  was  therefore  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  less  than  justice. 
in  viewing hia  theory  "as  a  wealc  attempt  to  reconcile  two  incon- 
sistent doctrines :"  he  waa  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  move  than 
justice,  in  supposing,  that  one  of  these  doctrines  is  not  incom- 
patible with  hia  own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only 
tends  to  manifest  more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its 
influence,  was  Reid's  appreciation  of  the  contrast,  subsisting  be- 
tween his  own  and  Arnauld's  opinion,  considered  as  a  ivhole;  and 
exposes  more  glaringly  Brown's  general  misconception  of  Reid's 
philosophy,  and  his  present  gross  misrepresentation,  in  affirming 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers  were  identical,  and  by 
Reid  admitted  to  be  the  same. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Brown  more  successful  in  Ms  defense  of  Locke. 

Supposing  always,  that  ideas  were  held  to  be  something  dis- 
tinct from  their  cognition,  Reid  states  it,  as  that  philosopher's 
opinion,  "that  images  of  external  objects  were  conveyed  to  the 
brain ;  but  whether  he  thought  with  Descartes  [erratum  for  Dr. 
Clarke  ?]  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  ou  the 
mind  itself,  is  not  so  evident."  This,  Dr.  Brown,  nor  is  he  orig- 
inal in  the  assertion,  pronounces  a  flagrant  misrepresentation. 
Not  only  does  he  maintain,  that  Locke  never  conceived  the  idea 
to  he  substantially  diflorent  from  the  mind,  as  a  material  image 
in  the  brain;  hut,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have  an  existence 
apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object.  Locke, 
he  asserts,  like  Arnauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived  and  the 
percipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modiflcation  of 
the  conscious  mind.     We  shall  see. 

In  his  language,  Loeke  is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  figura- 
tive, ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contradictory; — 
as  has  been  noticed  by  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown  himself — 

133,  orig.  edit.) — that,  "  in  raality,  according  to  M.  Amauld,  we  do  not  perceive  bodies, 
we  percehe  only  aarselves." 

'  CEnvroB  t.  xiiviii.  pp.  187,  198, 199,  389,  et  passim.  .It  is  to  be  recolleoteil  that 
Descartes,  MallebiaDche,  Arnauld,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general  be/ore  Reid, 
employed  the  term  Percepiion  as  co-extensive  with  Consciottsness. — By  Leihniti, 
Wolf,  and  their  followers,  it  was  used  in  a  peculiar  sense — as  ei^uivalent  to  Repre- 
sentatiim  or  Idea  proper,  and  as  conlradigtingoished  from  Apperception,  or  conscious- 
jiees.  Reid's  limitation  of  the  term,  though  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  defended  are 
not  of  ttia  strongest,  ia  convenient,  and  has  been  very  generally  admitted. 
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indeed,  we  Relieve,  "by  every  autlior  who  has  had  occasion  to 
oomment  on  this  philosopher.  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are 
not,  therefore,  to  he  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  express- 
ions, which  themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general 
analogy  of  his  system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
Dr.  Brown  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the 
matter  under  discussion,  though  really  distinguishing,  Loclia 
verbally  confounds,  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  intellect — the 
operation  and  its  object — the  objects  immediate  and  mediate — 
the  object  and  its  relations — the  images  of  fancy  and  the  notions 
of  the  understanding.  Consciousness  is  converted  with  Percep- 
tion— Perception  with  Idea — Idea  with  Ideatum,  and  with  No- 
tion, Conception,  Phantasm,  Repi-csentation,  Sense,  Meaning,  &c. 
Wow,  his  language  identifying  ideas  and  perceptions,  appears 
conformable  to  a  disciple  of  Arnauld ;  and  now  it  proclaims  him 
a  follower  of  Digby — explaining  ideas  by  mechanical  impulse, 
and  the  propagation  of  material  particles  from  the  externa!  real- 
ity to  the  brain,  The  idea  would  seem,  in  one  passage,  an  or- 
ganic affection — the  mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation; 
in  another,  a  representative  image,  in  the  brain  itself  In  em- 
ploying thus  indifferently  the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may 
we  not  suspect,  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for 
none  1  One,  however,  he  has  formally  rejected :  and  that  is  the 
very  opinion  attributed  to  him  hy  Dr.  Brown — that  the  idea,  or 
object  of  consciousness  in  perception,  is  onlif  a  modification  of 
the  mind  itself. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions, 
which,  in  a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would  imply 
the  identity  of  ideas  with  the  act  of  knowledge  ;  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  should  have  considered  suspense  more  rational 
than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  conclusion,  did  not  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  noticed,  appear  a 
positive  and  explicit  contradiction  of  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation. 
It  is  from  liooke's  Examination  of  MallebrancAe's  Opinion, 
which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Essay,  must  be 
held  authentic,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  tliat  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  precise,  and  possesses 
all  the  authority  of  one  cautiously  made  in  the  course  of  a  pole- 
mical discussion.  Mallebranche  coincided  with  Arnauld,  and 
consequently  with  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent 
of  supposing,  that  sensation  proper  is  nothing  but  a  state  or 
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modification  of  the  mind  itself,  and  Locke  Iiad  thus  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing,  in  regard  to  this  opinion,  hia  agieeraeiit  or 
dissent.  An  acquiescence  in  tho  doctrine,  that  the  secondary 
qualities,  of  which  wo  are  conscious  in  bensciti07t,  aie  merely 
mental  state  hy  no  mean  involve^  an  admission  that  the  prt- 
mary  qualities  of  which  we  are  eonsciona  in  pcnrption,  ate 
nDthmg  moie  Maliebranciii,,  foi  example,  affiiina  thi^  one  and 
denies  the  other  Bat  if  Lacke  he  found  to  iiilii-uL,  as  he  doei, 
pven  the  pinion  which  meiely  reilnoes  tho  secondary  qualities 
to  mental  states  a  foihoii,  and  this  on  the  pnnapk  of  his  own 
phtlo-^ophy  lie  must  he  held  to  i  eject  the  doctrine,  which  would 
reduce  not  only  the  non  resembhiig  sen&ationa  ot  the  ■5PCond^ly, 
biit  even  the  resembling  and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the 
primary  qnilities  of  matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial 
unextended  mind  In  these  circumstances,  the  following  passage 
13  superfluoublv  conclusive  against  Brown,  and  equally  so,  whe- 
ther we  coincide  or  not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves.  "  Bat 
to  examine  their  doctiine  of  modification  a  little  farther.  Differ- 
ent sentiments  (sensation^)  are  different  modifications  of  the 
mind  The  mind,  or  soul  that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial  in- 
diviiibl  ufa  tanoe  Now  I  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper, 
I  hear  Diie  ainging  m  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
I  sit  by,  and  I  tiste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the 
'lame  tune  Now,  I  ask  ta!  e  modification  for  what  you  please, 
can  the  same  umxtended,  indivisible  substance  have  different, 
nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  {as  these  of  white  and  black  must 
be)  modifications  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  dis- 
tinct parts  in  an  indivisible  tubstance,  one  for  black,  another  for 
white  and  anofhn  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  in- 
finite •sensations,  which  we  have  in  sorts  and  degrees;  all  which 
we  can  distinctly  percetie  and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  where- 
of  are  opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at 
the  same  time  '  I  was  ignorant  before,  how  sensation  was  per- 
foimed  in  us  thi  they  call  an  explanation  of  it  I  Must  I  say 
now  I  undei  tand  it  hettei '  If  this  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance, 
it  IS  a  very  slight  disease,  and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insig- 
nificant words  will  at  any  time  remove  it ;  probatum  est."  (See. 
39.)  This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  correspondent  to  the  doc^ 
trine  held  on  this  point  by  Locke's  personal  friend  and  philosoph- 
ical follower,  Le  Clerc.  (But,  what  is  curious,  the  suppositions 
which  Locke  here  rejects,  as  incompatible  with  the  spirituality 
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of  mind  ace  the  very  facti  on  whioJi  Aramonius  Herinire,  Phi- 
loponu"  and  Gondillac  an  one;  many  others,  found  their  proof  of 
tlie  immateimhty  of  the  thmkmg  luhjeot.} 

B  it  if  it  he  thus  evident  that  Looko  held  neither  the  third 
lorm  of  representation  that  lent  to  him  hy  Brown,  nor  even  the 
•mond  if  follow  that  Reid  did  him  any  thing  but  injustice,  in 
'luppo'iing  him  to  maintain  that  ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the 
biam  or  m  the  vmul  itself  Even  the  more  material  of  theae 
alternatives,  has  been  the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his 
tiitics  anJ  the  one  attopted  fiom  him  by  hii;  disciples."  Nor  is 
this  tn  be  leemed  an  opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by 
'o  enlightened  a  philosiphpi  It  was,  as  we  bhall  see,  the  oom- 
loon  opinion  of  the  age;  the  opinion,  in  paiticuiai,  held  by  the 
most  lUustiious  ot  his  conntrymen  and  contemporaiios — by  New- 
ton, Claike,  Willif.,  Hook,  &c  ^  The  English  psychologists  have 
indeed  been  generally  very  mechanical 

Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  imagined  vic- 
tory, by  "that  iriost  decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises  read 
only  by  a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary  works  of  science  of 
the  time,  the  general  text  books  of  schools  and  colleges."  He 
quotes,  however,  only  two  : — ^the  Pneumaiologp  of  Le  Clerc,  and 
the  Logic  of  Grousaz. 

"  Le  Clerc,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature 
of  ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opiniona  of  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  and  states  among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most 

'  To  refer  only  to  Ihe  first  End  last  of  Ms  regular  critics :  see  Solid  Fhilosophy 
asserted  againtt  the  Fatuncs  of  the  Ideisls,  by  J.  S,  [John  SEECEiST.]  Lond.  1697, 
p.  161 — a  Tcry  curiooa  book,  aJisohttdij,  we-may  say,  jminown ;  and  Cousin,  Couts  de 
Fhilosophie,  I.  ii.  1829  ;  pp.  330,  357,  336,  365— the  most  important  work  on  Locte 
elnce  the  NoKoeaiix  Essais  of  Leibnitz. 

"  Tdckeh's  Ligki  of  Nature,  i.  pp^  15,  18,  ed.  3. 

'  On  the  opinion  of  Newton  and  Clarke,  see  Des  Maizeaux's  Reoueil,  i.  pp.  7,  8. 
9,  J5,  33,  75,  137,  169,  &c.  Genovesi  notices  the  crudity  of  Newton's  doctrine, 
"  Menlem  in  ccrebro  ptffisidere  atque  in  eo,  suo  scilicet  sensorio,  rerum  imagines  cernere." 
On  Willie,  see  his  work,  Ds  Anima  Brutontm,  p.  64,  alibi,  ed.  1673.  On  Hook,  see  his 
Led.  on  Ligkt,  Ij  7.  We  know  not  whetherit  hM  been  remarked  that  Locke's  doctrine  of 
particles  and  impulse,  is  precisely  that  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  and  if  Locke  adopts  one 
part  of  so  gross  an  hypothesis,  what  is  tliere  improb^le  in  his  adoption  of  the  other? 
— that  the  object  of  perception  is,  "  a  material  participation  of  the  bodies  that  work 
on  the  outward  organs  of  the  senses,"  (Digby,  Treaiise  of  Bodies,  c,  3S,)  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  meclianical  explanations  of  mental  phenomena  then  considered  salisfae- 
torj,  we  quota  Sir  Kenelm's  theory  of  memofy  :  "  Oiit  of  which  it  followeth,  that  the 
little  similitudes  which  are  in  the  caves  of  the  brdn,  wheeling  and  swimming  about, 
almost  in  such  sort  as  you  see  in  the  washing  of  currants  or  rice  by  the  winding  about 
and  circular  tummg  of  the  cook's  hand,  divers  sorts  of  bodies  do  go  their  course  for 
a  pretty  while;  so  that  the  most  ordinary  objects  can  not  but  present  themselves 
quickly,"  &c.,  &c,  (ibidem.) 
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forcibly  and  aooui'ately  opposed  to  "the  ideal  system  of  perooption. 
^Alii  putant  ideas  et  perceptiones  ideamm  easdem  esse,  licet  rela- 
tionibus  differant.  Idea,  uti  censent,  proprie  ad  otjectum  refer- 
tur,  quod  mens  considerat; — peroeptio,  vere  ad  mentem  ipsam 
quse  pereipit:  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modifioationen] 
mentis  pertinet.  Itaque,  Beoundum  liosce  philosophos,  nullas 
sunt,  proprie,  loquendo,  ideEe  a  mente  nostra  distinctiE.'  What  is 
ii,  I  map  ask,  which  Dr.  Reid  considers  himself  as  having  added 
to  this  very  philosophical  vieio  of  perception  ?  and  if  lie  added 
nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him  the  merit  of  de- 
tecting errors,  the  coimter  statement  of  which  had  long  formed 
a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  school." 

In  the _^rsf  place,  Br.  Reid  certainly  "added"  nothing  "to  thiK 
very  philoaophical  view  of  perception,"  but  he  explodedit  altogether. 

In  the  second,  it  is  false,  either  that  this  doctiine  of  perception 
"  had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools," 
or  that  Le  Clero  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  paradox 
of  a  single  philosopher ;  nay  to  carry  the  blunder  to  hyperbole, 
it  is  already,  as  such  a  singular  opinion,  discussed  and  referred 
to  its  author  by  Meid  himself  Had  Dr.  Brown  proceeded  from 
the  tenth  paragraph,  which  he  quotes,  to  the  fourteenth,  which 
he  could  not  have  read,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  passage 
extracted,  so  far  from  containing  the  statement  of  an  old  and 
familiar  dogma  in  the  schools,  was,  neither  more  nor  less,  than,  a 
statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of — Antony  Arnauld  ! 
and  of  Antony  Amauld  alone .'  ! 

In  the  third  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Cleic 
his  silence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  stitement 
Dr.  Brown  would  lead  ua  to  believe,  .that  Le  Clerc  himself  com 
cides  in  "this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception,  S  fai 
however,  from  coinciding  with  Arnauld,  he  pronounces  1 1  opm 
ion  to  be  false;  controverts  it  upon  very  solid  grounds  and  m 
deliveiing  his  own  doctrine  touching  ideas,  though  &ufhc  ently 
cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he  has  no  hesitation  m  ai 
suring  us,  among  other  things  which  they  can  not  he,  that  they 
are  not  modifications  or  essential  states  of  mind.  "JVon  rst  (idea 
so.)  modificatio  aut  essentia  mentis :  nam  prEeterquam  quod  sen- 
timus  ingens  esse  disorimen  inter  idiea  perceptionem  et  sensatio- 
nem  ;  quid  habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti,  aut  innumeris  ejus- 
tnodi  ideis?" — {Pneumat.  sect.  i.  c.  5.  5  10.) 
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On  all  this  no  otsorvation  of  ours  can  be  either  so  apposite  or 
authoritative,  as  the  edifying  reflections  with  which  Dr.  Brown 
himself  concludes  his  vindication  of  the  philosophers  against  E,eid. 
Brown's  precept  is  sound,  hut  his  example  is  instructive.  One 
word  we  leave  blank,  which  the  reader  may  himself  supply. — 

"That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr. should  have  been 

capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have  traced,  may 
seem  wonderful,  and  trviy  is  so  ;  and  equally,  or  rather  still  more 
wonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  his  merit  in  this  respect. 
I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson — to  consult 
the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works 
of  those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From 
my  own  experience  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the  view  I  had  re' 
ceived  of  them  to  be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something  more, 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result ;  and  by  the 
various  additions  and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  considered,  as  having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at 
last  represented  as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is,"  (Lect.  xxvii. 
p.  175.) 

The  cause  must,  therefore,  be  unconditionally  decided  in  favor 
of  Ueid,  even  on  that  testimony,  which  Brown  triumphantly  pro- 
duces in  court,  as  "the  most  decisive  evidence"  against  him: — 
here  then  we  might  close  our  case.  To  signalize,  however,  more 
completely  the  whole  character  of  the  accusation,  we  shall  call  a 
few  witnesses ;  to  prove,  in  faot,  nothing  more  than  that  Brown's 
own  "most  decisive  evidence"  is  not  less  favorable  to  himself, 
than  any  other  that  might  be  cited  from  the  great  majority  of  the 


Malleeranche,  in  his  controversy  with  ArnauM,  every  where 
assumes  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  really  distinct  from  their  percep- 
tion, to  be  the  one  "  commonly  received ;"  nor  doas  his  adversary 
venture  to  dispute  the  assumption.  {Rep.  au  Livre  des  Jdees. — 
Arhauld,  (Euv.  t.  xxxviii.  p.  388.) 

Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer  to  Clarke,  admits,  that 
the  crude  theory  of  ideas  held  by  this  philosopher,  was  the  coni- 
mon.  "  Je  ne  demeure  point  d'aceord  des  notions  vulgaires, 
comme  si  les  Images  des  choses  Haient  transportees,  par  les  or- 
ganes,  jusqu'a  Fame.  Cette  notion  de  la  Philosophic  Vulgaire 
n'est  point  intelligible,  comme  les  nouveaux  Cartesiens  I'ont  assez 
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montire.  L'on  ne  saurait  expliquer  comment  la  substance  imma- 
terielle  est  affectee  par  la  matiere:  et  soutenir  une  chose  non 
intelligible  la-dessus,  c'eat  recourir  a  la  notion  scholastique  chi- 
meriqae  de  je  ne  sais  quelles  especes  intentionelles  inexpliquable. 
qui  passentdes  organea  dans  I'ame."  (Opera,  II.  p.  161.)  Nor 
does  Clarice,  in  reply,  disown  this  doctrine  for  himself  and  others. 
—{Ibid.  p.  182.) 

Bruckee,  in  his  Historia  Philosophica  Doctrina;  de  Ideis 
(1723),  speaks  of  Arnauld'a  hypothesis  as  a  "peculiar  opinion," 
rejected  by  "philosophers  in  general  (plerisque  eroditis),"  and 
as  not  less  untenable  than  the  paradox  of  Mallebranche. — {P. 
248.) 

Dr.  Brown  is  fond  of  text-books.  Did  we  condescend  to  those 
of  ordinary  authors,  we  could  adduce  a  cloud  of  witnesses  against 
him.  As  a  sample,  we  shall  quote  only  throe,  hut  these  of  the 
very  highest  authority. 

Christian  Thomasius,  though  a  reformer  of  the  Peripatetic  and 
Cartesian  systems,  adopted  a  grosser  theory  of  ideas  than  either. 
In  his  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  atiUcafn  (1702),  he  defines 
thought  in  general,  a  mental  discourse  "about  images,  by  the 
motion  of  external  bodies,  and  through  the  organs  of  sense, 
stamped  in  the  substance  of  the  lirain."  (c.  3.  5  29.  See  alao 
his  Inst.  Jurispr.  Div.  L.  i.  c.  1.,  and  Introd.  in  Phil,  ration. 
C.3.) 

S'G-RAVESANDE,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  (1736), 
though  professing  to  leave  undetermined,  the  positive  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  admitting  that  sensations  are 
"nothing  more  than  modifications  of  the  mind  itself;"  makes  no 
scruple,  in  determining  the  negative,  to  dismiss,  as  absurd,  the 
hypothesis,  which  would  reduce  sensible  ideas  to  an  equal  sub- 
jectivity. "Mentem  ipsam  has  Ideas  efficere,  et  sibi  ipsi  repre- 
sentare  res,  guarum  his  solis  Jdeis  cognitionem  acguirit,  nulla 
modo  concipi  potest.  Nulla  inter  causam  et  efFectum  relatio 
daretur."     (H  279,  283.) 

G-ENovEsi,  in  his  Elementa  Metaphysicm  (1748),  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  position  of  philosophy,  that  ideas  and  the  act 
cognitive  of  ideas  are  distinct  {"Prop.  xxx.  Idece  et  Percep- 
tiones  non  videntur  esse  posse  una  eademque  res'''') ;  and  he  ably 
refutes  the  hypothesis  of  Arnauld,  which  he  reprobates  as 
.a  paradox,  unworthy  of  that  illustrious  reasoner.  (Pars.  II.  p 
140.) 
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Voltaire's  Dictionncdre  PMlosophique  may  "be  adduced  as  re- 
presenting the  intelligence  of  the  age  of  E.eid  himself.  "  Qu'est- 
ae  qu'«no  Idee? — C'est  une  Image  qtti  ae  peint  dans  mon  cer- 
veau. — Toutes  vos  pensees  sont  done  dcs  images  ? — Assurement," 
&o,     {voce  Idee.) 

"What,  in  fine,  is  the  doctrine  of  tlie  two  most  nnmeroua  schools 
of  modem  philosophy — the  Leibnitian  and  Kantian  ? '  Both 
maintain  that  the  mind  involves  representations  of  which  it  is 
not,  and  never  may  he,  conscious ;  that  is,  hoth  maintain  tlie 
second  form  of  the  hypothesis,  and  one  of  the  two  that  Eeid 
understood  and  professedly  assailed,  [This  statement  requires 
qualification.] 

In  Crousaz,  Dr.  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  one 
example  (he  might  have  found  twenty),  of  a  philosopher,  before 
Ueid,  holding  the  same  theory  of  ideas  with  Arnauld  and  himself.' 

The  reader  is  now'in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
Brown's  statement,  "that  with  the  exception  of  Mallehranche 
and  Berkeley,  who  had  peculiar  and  very  erroneoussnotions  on  the 
subject,  ALL  the  philosophers  whom  Dr.  Eeid  considered  himself 
as  opposing,"  (what !  Newton,  Clarke,  Hook,  Worris,  Porterfield, 

'  Leibhitz  ; — Opera,  Dntensii,  torn.  ii.  pp.  3i,  33,  33,  3!4,  pars  ii.  pp.  137,  145, 
146.  (EvsTea  Fhiks.  par  Ratpc,  pp.  66,  67,  74,  96,  ets.  Wolf  ;— Pjj/cAoi.  Sat.  ^ 
10,  etB.  Psychol  Emp.  ^  4-S.  Kiirc—CTilik  d.  r.  V.  p.  376.  ed.  S.  ArUhropdogie, 
4  5.  With  one  lestrlctlan,  Leibnitz's  doctrine  is  that  of  tlie  lower  Platonists,  who 
majittnined  tliat  llie  eanl  actual);  contains  lepresentaUonB  of  eveij  possible  substance 
and  event  in  the  world  during  the  rerolution  of  the  great  year;  althongh  these  cogni- 
tive reasrms  are  not  elicited  in  consciousness,  unless  the  reality,  thus  represented,  be 
itself  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  sensual  organs,  {PhHims,  Eim.  V.  lib.  mi.  cc, 
1,  S,  3.) 

^  In  speaking  of  this  author,  Dr.  Brown,  whu  never  Iobbb  an  opportunity  to  depre- 
ciate Eeid,  goes  out  of  bis  way  to  remark,  "that  precisely  the  same  distinction  of 
seasaiiens  and  perceptions,  on  which  Dr.  Reid  founds  so  much,  is  stated  and  enforced 
in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer,"  and  expatiates  on  this  conformity  of 
the  two  philosophers,  as  if  he  deemed  its  detection  to  be  something  new  and  curious. 
Mr.  Stewart  had  already  noticed  it  in  his  EssajB.  But  neither  he  nor  Bronn  seem 
to  recollect,  that  Crousaz  only  copies  Mallehranche,  re  et  verMs,  and  that  Reid  had 
himself  expressly  assigned  to  that  philosopher  the  merit  of  Jirsi  recognizing  the  dis- 
tinction. This  is  incorrect.  But  M.  Royet  Collanl  (Jiriif,  iEuvres,  t,  iii,  p.  339)  h, 
still  mare  inaccurate  in  thinking  that  Mallehranche  and  Leibnitz  (Leihnitz!)  were  per- 
haps the  only  philoeophers  before  Reid,  who  bad  discriminated  perception  Irom  sensa- 
tion. The  distinction  was  established  by  Bea  Cartes ;  and  after  Mallebranche,  hut 
long  before  Reid,  it  had  became  evon  common ;  and  so  far  is  Leibnitz  from  having 
any  merit  in  the  matter,  his  criticism  of  Mallebranche  shows,  that  with  all  his  learn- 
ing he  was  strangely  ignorant  of  a  discrimination  then  familiar  to  philoBOphora  in 
general,  'ivhich  may  indeed  be  traced  under  various  appellations  to  the  most  ancient 
times.  [A.  contribution  toward  this  history,  and  a  reduction  of  the  qualities  of  mattei 
to  three  classes,  under  the  names  of  Primary,  Secitndo-priiBary,  and  Secondary,  is 
given  in  the  Supplementary  Dissertations  appended  to  Reid's  Works  (p.  8S5-87&,)] 
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&0.  ? — these,  to  it  remembered,  all  severally  attacked  by  Reia, 
Brown  has  neither  ventured  to  defend,  nor  to  acknowledge  that 
he  could  not),  "would,  if  they  had  been  questioned  by  him,  have 
admitted,  before  they  heard  a  single  argument  on  his  part,  that 
their  opinions  with  respect  to  ideas  were  precisely  the  same  as  his 
own."     (Lect.  xxvii.  p.  174.) 

"We  liave  thus  vindicated  our  original  assertion : — Brown  has 

NOT  SUCCEEDED  IN  CONVlCTrNQ  K.B1D,  EVEN  OF  A  SINGLE  ERUOR. 

Brown's  mistakes  regarding  the  opinions  on  perception,  enter- 
tained by  Reid  and  the  philosophers,  are  perhaps,  however,  even 
less  astonishing,  than  his  total  misoonoeption  of  the  purport  of 
Hume's  reasoning  against  the  ex^tenoe  of  matter,  and  of  the 
argument  by  whicli  Eeid  invalidates  Hume's  skeptical  conclusion. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  eimplioity. 

Our  knowledge  rests  ultimately  on  certain  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, which  as  primitive,  and  consequently  incomprehensible,  are 
given  less  in  the  form  of  cognitions  than  of  beliefs.  But  if  con- 
sciousness in  its  last  analysis — in  other  words,  if  our  primary 
experience,  he  a  faith ;  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  turns  on  the 
veracity  of  our  constitutive  beliefs.  As  ultimate,  the  quality  of 
these  beliefs  can  not  be  inferred ;  their  truth,  however,  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  presumed.  As  given  and  possessed,  they 
must  stand  good  until  refuted ;  "  neganti  incmnbit  probatio." 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  Intelligence  gratuitously  annihilates 
itself; — that  Nature  operates  in  vain ; — that  the  Anthor  of  nature 
creates  only  to  deceive. 

"$^/i]j  B'SutroTE  naiarav  airoXXtmu,  iji'Tiva  ttqitsi 
Aaoi  i^jjui'foucrc      GeoD  no  Tt  fori  Koi  aiTi)." 

But  though  the  truth  of  our  instinctive  iaiths  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  admitted,  their  falsehood  may  subsequently  be  estab- 
lished :  this  however  only  through  themselves — only  on  the 
ground  of  their  reciprocal  contradiction.  Is  this  contradiction 
proved,  the  edifice  of  our  knowledge  is  undermined ;  for  "  no  lie 
is  of  the  truth."  Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher,  what  the 
Bible  is  to  the  theologian.  Both  are  professedly  revelations  of 
divine  truth ;  both  exclusively  supply  the  constitutive  principles 
of  knowledge,  and  the  regulative  principles  of  its  construction. 
To  both  we  must  resort  iox elements  and  for  laws.  Each  maybe 
disproved,  but  disproved  only  by  itself.  If  one  or  other  revea] 
facts,  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  can  not  hut  he  false,  the 
authenticity  of  that  revelation  is  invalidated  ;  and  the  criticism 
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wliioh  signalizes  this  self-refutation,  has,  in  either  case,  been  able 
to  convert  assurance  into  skepticism — "  to  turn  the  truth  of  G-od 
into  a  lie," 

"  Et  \iola,te  fidem  primam,  et  oonvallete  tola 
Fundamenia  quibus  iiinatur  vita  salusque." — Luce. 

Aa  psychology  ia  only  a  developed  consciousness,  that  is,  a 
soientifio  evolution  of  the  facts  of  which  consciousness  is  the 
guarantee  and  revelation :  the  positive  philosopher  has  thiia  a 
primary  presumption  in  favor  of  the  elements  out  of  which  his 
aystem  ia  constructed;  while  the  skeptic,  or  negative  philoao- 
pher,  muat  be  content  to  argue  hack  to  the  falsehood  of  these 
elements,  from  the  imposaibiJity  which  the  dogmatist  may  expe- 
rience, in  combining  them  into  the  harmony  of  truth.  For  truth 
is  one  ;  and  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the  intuition  of  unity.  SJtep- 
fcicisra  is  not  an  original  or  independent  method ;  it  ia  tlie  correl- 
ative and  conaeqnent  of  dogmatism ;  and  so  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  truth,  it  arises  only  from  a  false  philosophy,  as  its  indi- 
cation and  its  cure.  "Alie  dubitat,  qui  altius  credit."  The 
skeptic  must  not  himself  establish,  but  from  the  dogmatist  accept, 
his  principles ;  and  hia  conclusion  is  only  a  reduction  of  philoso- 
phy to  zero,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  doctrine  from  which  his 
premises  are  borrowed. — Are  the  principles  which  a  particular 
system  involves,  convicted  of  contradiction ;  or,  are  these  princi- 
ples proved  repugnant  to  others,  which,  as  facts  of  consciousness, 
every  positive  philosophy  must  admit ;  there  is  established  a  rel- 
ative skepticism,  or  the  conclusion,  that  philosophy  in  so  far  as 
realized  in  this  syatem,  is  groundless. — Again,  are  the  principles, 
which,  as  facts  of  conaOiousness,  philosophy  in  general  must  com- 
prehend, found  exclasive  of  each  other;  there  is  established  an 
absolute  skepticism; — the  impossibility  of  all  philosophy  is  in- 
volved in  the  negation  of  the  one  criterion  of  truth.  Our  state- 
ment may  he  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  Either  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness can  be  reconciled,  or  they  can  not.  If  they  can  not, 
knowledge  absolutely  is  impossible,  and  every  system  of  philo- 
sophy therefore  false.  If  they  can,  no  system  which  supposes 
their  inconsistency  can  pretend  to  truth. 

As  a  legitimate  akeptic,  Hume  conld  not  assail  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  in  themselves.  His  reasoning  is  from  their  subse- 
quent contradiction  to  their  original  falsehood;  and  his  premises, 
not  established  by  himself,  are  accepted  only  as  principles  uni- 
versally conceded  in  the  previous  schools  of  philosophy.     On  the 
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assumption,  that  what  was  thus  unanimously  admitted  by  philo- 
sophers, must  he  admitted  of  philosophy  itself,  his  argument 
against  the  certainty  of  knowledge  was  triumphant. — Philoso- 
phers  agreed  in  rejecting  certain  primitive  beliefs  of  conscious- 
ness as  false,  and  in  usurping  others  as  true.  If  consciousness, 
however,  were  confessed  to  yield  a  lying  evidence  in  one  particu- 
lar, it  could  not  be  adduced  as  a  credible  witness  at  all ; — "  Fal- 
sm  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus.''*  But  as  the  reality  of  our  knowl- 
edge necessarily  rests  on  the  assumed  veracity  of  consciousness, 
it  thus  rests  on  an  assumption  implicitly  admitted  by  ail  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  to  be  illegitimate. 

"  Facimil,  na,  iitielUgendo,  ut  mhil  Melligant !" 
E.eid  (like  Kant)  did  not  dispute  Hume's  inference,  as  deduced 
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phdobophoram  oredula  natio" — had 

bestowed  the  prescriptive  authority  of  self-evident  truths ;  and 
showed,  that  where  a  genuine  fact  of  consciousness  had  been 
surrendered,  it  had  been  surrendered  in  deference  to  some  ground- 
less assumption,  which,  in  reason,  it  ought  to  have  exploded. 
Philosophy  was  thus  again  reconciled  with  Nature ;  consciousness 
was  not  a  bundle  of  antilogies ;  certainty  and  knowledge  were 
not  evicted  from  man. 

All  this  Dr.  Brown  completely  misunderstands.  He  compre- 
hends neither  the  reasoning  of  skepticism,  in  the  hands  of  Hume, 
nor  the  argument  from  common  sense,  in  those  of  Reid.  Retro- 
grading himself  to  the  tenets  of  that  philosophy,  whose  contra- 
dictions Hume  had  fairly  developed  into  skepticism,  he  appeals 
against  this  conclusion  to  the  argument  of  common  sense ;  albeit 
that  argument,  if  true,  belies  his  hypothesis,  and  if  his  hypothesis 
he  true,  is  belied  by  it,  Hume  and  Reid  he  actually  represents 
as  maintaining  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  ;  and  finds  both  concuning  with  himself,  in  advocating 
that  very  opinion,  which  the  one  had  resolved  into  a  negation  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  other  exploded  as  a  baseless  hypothesis. 
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the  trnth  or  falsehood  of  consciousness  in  assuring  us  of  the  re- 
ality of  a  material  world.  In  perGeption,  consciousness  gives,  as 
an  ultimate  fact,  a  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
something  different  from  self.  As  ultimate,  this  helief  can  not 
be  reduced  to  a  higher  principle ;  neither  can  it  be  traly  analyzed 
into  a  double  element.  "We  only  believe  that  th^  something 
exists,  because  we  believe  that  we  Imow  (are  oonsoious  of)  this 
something  as  existing ;  the  belief  of  the  existence  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence.  Both 
are  original,  or  neither.  Does  consciousness  deceive  us  in  the 
latter,  it  necessarily  deludes  us  in  the  former ;  and  if  the  former, 
though  a  fact  of  consciousness,  be  faJse ;  the  latter,  because  a 
fact  of  consciousness,  is  not  true.  'Ihe  beliefs  contained  in  the 
two  propositions : 

1°,  J  believe  that  a  material  world  exists; 

2°,  /  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  material  world  exist- 
ing (in  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself 
is  the  object  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  perception) ; 
though  distinguished  by  philosophers,  are  tlius  virtually  identical. 

The  belief  of  an  external  world,  was  too  powerful,  not  to  com- 
pel an  acquiescence  in  its  truth.  But  the  philosophers  yielded  to 
nature,  only  in  so  far  as  to  coincide  in  the  dominant  result.  They 
falsely  discriminated  the  belief  in  the  existence,  from  the  belief  in 
the  knowledge.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  held  fast  by  the 
truth  of  the  first ;  but,  on  grounds  to  which  it  is  not  here  neces- 
.  sary  to  advert,  they  concurred,  with  singular  unanimity,  in  abjur- 
ing the  second.  The  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  per- 
ception, could  only,  they  explicitly  avowed,  be  a  representative 
image  present  to  the  mind ; — an  image  which,  they  implicitly 
confessed,  we  are  necessitated  to  regard  as  identical  with  the 
unknown  reality  itself.  Man,  in  short,  upon  the  common  doc- 
trine of  philosophy,  was  doomed  by  a  perfidious  nature  to  realize 
the  fable  of  Narcissus  ;  he  mistakes  self  for  not^self, 
"  corjnis  patat  esse  quod  itudra  ost." 

To  carry  these  principles  to  their  issue  was  easy  ;  and  skepti- 
cism in  the  hands  of  Hume  was  the  result.  The  absolute  veraci- 
ty of  consciousness  was  invahdated  by  the  falsehood  of  one  of  its 
facts ;  and  the  belief  of  the  knowledge,  assumed  to  be  delusive, 
was  even  supposed  in  the  helief  of  the  existence,  admitted  to  be 
trua     The  uncertainty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  in  partiou- 
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lar,  the  problematical  existence  of  a  material  world,  were  thus 
legitimately  established.  To  confute  this  reduction  on  the  con- 
ventional ground  of  the  philosophers,  Reid  saw  to  be  impossi- 
ble ;  and  the  argument  ■which  he  opposed,  was,  in  fact,  imme- 
diately subversive  of  the  dogmatic  principle,  and  only  mediately 
of  the  skeptical  conclusion.  This  reasoning  was  of  very  ancient 
application,  and  had  been  even  long  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  argument  from  Common  Sense.  [See  Disa.,  742- 
803,]  ■ 

To  argue  from  common  sense  is  nothing  more  than  to  render 
s  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  original  facts  of  con- 
ss — that  ivhat  is  by  nature  necessarily  believed  to  be 
truly  IS.  Aristotle,  in  whose  philosophy  this  presumption  obtained 
the  authority  of  a  principle,  thus  enounces  the  argument : — 
""What  appears  to  all,  that  wo  affirm  to  he ;  and  he  who  rejects 
this  belief,  will,  assuredly,  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of 
credit."  [Eth.  Nic.  L.  x.  c.  2.)  As  this  argument  rests  entire- 
ly on  a  presumption ;  the  fundamental  condition  of  its  validity 
is,  that  this  presumption  be  not  disproved.  The  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  is  redargued  by  the  repugnance  of  the  facta  themselves, 
of  which  consciousness  is  the  complement;  as  the  truth  of  aii 
can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  trutli  of  each.  The  argument 
from  common  sense,  therefore  postulates,  and  founds  on  the  as- 
sumption  THAT    ODR    ORIGINAL    BELIEFS  BE  NOT  PROVED    SELF-CON- 


The  harmony  of  our  primary  convictions  being  supposed,  and 
not  redargued,  the  argument  from  common  senso  is  decisive 
against  every  deductive  inference  not  in  unison  with  them.  For 
as  every  conclusion  is  involved  in  its  premises,  and  as  these  again 
must  ultimately  be  resolved  into  some  original  belief ;  the  conclu- 
sion, if  inconsistent  with  the  primaiy  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
must,  ex  hypothesi,  be  inconsistent  with  its  premises,  i.  e.  he 
logically  false.  On  this  ground,  our  convictions  at  first  hand, 
peremptorily  derogate  from  our  convictions  at  second.  "If  we 
know  and  believe,"  says  Aristotle,  "through  certain  original  prin- 
ciples, we  must  know  and  believe  these  -wUhpa/ramount  certainty, 
for  the  very  reason  that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through 
them  ;"  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  our  approbation  is  often 
rather  to  be  accorded  to  what  is  revealed  by  nature  as  actual 
than  to  what  can  be  demonstrated  by  philosophy  a 
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"IIpoa-i)(ea'  ov  Set  iravra  toi^  Sta  twc  Xoyav,  aXk^  TrdWaKK  jiaXKov 

"Novimus  ceriissima  scientia,  et  damante  conscientia"  (to  ap- 
ply  the  language  of  Angustine,  in  our  acoeptation),  is  thus  a  pro- 
position, either  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false.  ,  The  argu- 
ment from  common  sense,  if  not  omnipotent,  is  powerless :  and 
ill  the  hands  of  a  philosopher  by  whom  its  postulate  can  not  he 
allowed,  its  employment,  if  not  suicidal,  is  absurd.  This  condi- 
tion of  non- contradiction  is  unexpressed  hy  Reid.  It  might  seem 
to  him  too  evidently  included  in  the  very  conception  of  the  argu- 
ment to  require  enouncement.  Dr.  Brown  has  proved  that  he 
was  wrong.  Yet  Reid  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  that  his 
whole  philosophy,  in  relation  to  the  argument  of  common  sense, 
and  that  argument  itself,  were  so  to  be  mistaken,  as  to  be  ac- 
tually interpreted  by  contraries.  These  principles  established, 
we  proceed  to  their  application. 

Dr.  Brown's  error,  in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception, 
involves  the  other,  touching  the  relation  of  that  doctrine  to  Hume's 
skeptical  idealism.  On  the  supposition,  that  Held  views  in  the 
immediate  object  of  perception  a  mental  modification,  and  not 
a  material  quality,  Dr.  Brown  is  fully  warranted  in  asserting, 
that  he  left  the  foundations  of  idealism,  precisely  as  he  found 
them.  Let  it  once  be  granted,  that  the  object  known  in  percep- 
tion, is  not  convertible  with  the  reality  existing;  idealism  re- 
poses in  equal  security  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  per- 
ception— whether  the  representative  image  be  a  modification  of 
consciousness  itself — or  whether  it  have  an  existence  independ- 
ent either  of  mind  or  of  the  act  of  thought.  The  former  indeed 
as  the  simpler  basis,  would  be  tlio  more  secure;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  egotistical  idealism  of  Pichte,  resting  on  the  third  form 
of  representation,  is  less  exposed  to  criticism  than  the  theologi- 
cal idealism  of  Berkeley,  which  reposes  on  the  first.  Did  Brown 
not  mistake  Reid's  doctrine,  Reid  was  certainly  absurd  in  think- 
ing, a  refntation  of  idealism  to  be  involved  in  his  refutation  of 
the  common  theory  of  perception.  So  far  from  blaming  Brown, 
on  this  supposition,  for  denying  to  Reid  the  single  merit  which 
that  philosopher  thought  peculiarly  his  own ;  we  only  reproach 

'  Jacob!  (WirJe,  11.  Vorr.  p.  11,  eta.)  following  Friea,  places  Arislotle  at  the  head 
of  that  absurd  Tnajoiily  of  philoaophers,  mho  attempt  to  denumslraie  every  thing.  This 
would  not  have  been  more  stiilimely  false,  had  it  been  said  of  the  Gcrmtn  Plato  him- 
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him  for  leaving,  to  K-eid  and  to  himself,  any  possible  mode  of 
resisting  the  idealist  at  all.  It  was  a  monstrous  error  to  reverse 
Beid's  doctrine  of  perception ;  but  a  greater  still,  not  to  see  that 
this  reversal  stultifies  the  argument  from  common  sense ;  and 
that  so  far  from  "proceeding  on  safe  ground^'  in  an  appeal  to 
our  original  beliefs,  Reid  ■would  have  employed,  as  Brown  has 
actaally  done,  a  weapon,  harmless  to  the  skeptic,  but  mortal  to 


The  belief,  says  Dr.  Brown,  in  tlie  existence  of  an  external 
world  is  irresistible,  therefore  it  is  true.  On  his  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, which  he  attributes  also  to  Reid,  this  inference  is,  how- 
ever, incompetent,  because  on  that  doctrine  he  can  not  fulfill  the 
condition  which  the  argument  implies.  I  can  not  but  believe 
that  material  things  exist : — I  can  not  but  believe  that  the 
material  reality  is  the  object  immediately  known  in  perception. 
The  former  of  these  beliefs,  explicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  de- 
fending his  system  against  the  skeptic,  because  irresistible,  is 
true.  The  latter  of  these  befiefs,  implicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown, 
in  establishing  hia  system  itself,  though  irresistible  is  false.  And 
here  not  only  are  two  primitive  beliefs,  supposed  to  be  repugnant, 
and  consciousness  therefore  delusive ;  the  very  belief  which  is  as- 
sumed as  true,  exists  in  fact  only  through  the  other,  which,  ex 
hypothesi,  is  false.     Both  in  reality  are  one,'     Kant,  in  whose 

'  Thia  reasoning  can  Only  ba  invalidated  cither,  1°,  By  disproving  the  helief'tiseii 
of  the  knoteledge,  as  a  fact ;  or — 3°,  By  disproving  its  attribute  of  originality.  Tlie 
latter  is  impoasible ;  and  if  possible  would  also  annihilate  the  originality  of  the  ielief 
of  the  eiAstence,  which  is  supposed.  The  former  alternative  is  ridicalous.  That  we 
are  naturally  determined  to  believe  the  object  known  in  perception,  to  be  the  external 
eiistence  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  phUj^ophical  necessity , 
we  Bubseijuently  endeavor  by  an  artificial  abEtraction  to  discihninate  these,  is  admitted 
even  by  those  psychologists,  whose  doctrine  is  thereby  placed  in  overt  contradiction  to 
our  original  beliefs.  Though  perhaps  superfluoas  to  allege  authorities  in  support  of 
such  a  point,  we  refer,  however,  to  the  following,  which  happen  to  occar  to  our  recol- 
lection.— DESciETEB,  Dt,  Pass.  art.  SS. — MALLEBRiNCHU,  JJecft.  Liii.  e.  1. — Beheelbv, 
Works,  i.  p.  216,  and  quoted  by  Reid,  Es.  I.  P.  p.  165,— Home,  Treat.  H.  N.  i.  pp. 
830,  338.  353.  858.  361.  369.  orig.  eA.~-Essaya,  ii.  pp.  164.  157.  eA.  1788.— As  not 
generally  accessible,  we  translate  the  fallowing  extracts  — Schellthg  {Idttn  eu  einer 
Fhilosophie  der  Natar.  EiaL  p.  tIi.  lei  ed.) — "When  (in  perception)  I  represent  an 
object,  object  and  Tepreseitlation  are  one  and  Ike  same.  And  simply  in  this  our  ivaiil- 
ity  to  Macriirmiate  the  object  from  the  repressntation  during  the  act,  lies  the  conviction 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (gemeine  Verstand)  has  of  the  reality  of  extern- 
al things,  although  these  become  known  to  it,  only  through  represcntadona,"  (See 
also  p.  xxvi.) — We  can  not  recover,  at  the  moment,  a  passage,  to  the  same  effect,  in 
Kant;  but  the  ensuing  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  disciple. — TENNEHiNH,  (Gesch. 
d.  Phil.  II.  p.  294.)  speaking  of  Plato  ;  "  The  illusion  thai  things  in  themselves  are  cog- 
nixaile,  is  so  nalm-al,  that  we  need  not  marvel  if  even  philosophers  have  not  been 
*h!e  to  eniancittale  themselves  fron  the  prejudice.    The  common  sense  of  mankind 
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doctrine  as  in  Brown's  the  immediate  o'bject  of  perception  consU- 
tntea  only  a  subjective  phenomenon,  was  too  acute,  not  to  dis- 
cern that,  on  this  hypothesis,  philosophy  could  not,  without  con- 
tradiction, appeal  to  the  evidence  of  our  elementary  faiths. — "Al- 
lowing idealism,"  he  says,  "to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  truly  is,  it 
would  still  remain  a  scandal  to  philosophy  and  human  reason  in 
general,  to  he  compelled  to  accept  the  existence  of  external  things 
on  the  testimony  of  mere  belief." ' 

But  Reid  is  not  like  Brown,  felo  de  se  in  his  reasoning  from  our 
natural  beliefs ;  and  on  his  genuine  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
argument  has  a  very  diiFerent  tendency.  Reid  asserts  that  his 
doctrine  of  perception  is  itself  a  confutation  of  the  ideal  system ; 
and  so,  when  its  imperfections  are  supplied,  it  truly  is.  For  it 
at  once  denies  to  the  skeptic  and  idealist  the  premises  of  their  con- 
clusion ;  and  restores  to  the  realist,  in  its  omnipotence,  the  argu- 
ment of  common  sense.  The  skeptic  and  idealist  can  only  found 
on  the  admission,  that  the  object  known  is  not  convertible  with  the 
reality  existing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  admission,  by  placing 
the  facts  of  consciousness  in  mutual  contradiction,  denies  its  postu- 
late to  the  argument  from  our  beliefs.  Heid's  analysis  therefore 
in  its  result — that  we  have,  as  wk  believe  we  have,  ak  immedi- 
ate KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MATEKiAi,  EEALiTY — accomplished  evcry 
thing  at  once.' 

(gcmeine  MaiBchenvetBtiaiil)  which  remains  steadfest  vnthm  the  sphere  of  experience, 
recognizes  no  iiitinction  between  tUigs  in  themselves  [unknown  reality  existing]  and 
pheiwmena  [representation,  object  known] ;  and  the  pMtoBophliing  reason,  commen- 
ces therenitli  its  attempt  to  investigate  the  founitations  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  re- 
call  itself  into  system." — See  also  Jacobi's  David  Hume,  passim,  [Werire,  ii.)  and  his 
Alliuills  Briefsainmliing,(_Werke,  i.  p.  119.  ets.)  Reid  has  been  already  quoted — [Diss, 
p,  747,  748  ^T8  other  testimonies  of  a  Mjnllac  purport,] 

^  Cr.  i.  r.  y. — Yorr.  p.  sxiii.  Kant's  marvelous  aeuleness  did  not,  however,  enable 
him  to  bestow  on  his  "  Only  possible  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  an  external  vtorld," 
iiUd  p.  375,  els.)  even  a  logical  necessity  ;  nor  prevent  his  transcendental,  from  being 
apodeictically  resolved  (by  Jacobi  and  Fichte)  into  absoialc  idealism.  In  this  argument, 
indeed,  he  collects  more  in  the  conclusion,  than  was  contdned  in  the  antecedent ;  and 
leaches  it  by  a  double  saliva,  overleaping  the  foundations  both  of  tlie  egotistical  and  mys- 
tical idealists,  — Though  Kant,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  and  in  other  places,  appar- 
ently derides  the  common  senee  of  mankind,  and  altogether  rejects  it  Be  a  metaphysical 
principle  of  truth ;  he  at  last,  however,  found  it  necessary  (in  order  to  save  philosophy 
from  the  annihilating  energy  of  his  Speculative  Jlcason)  to  rest  on  that  very  principle 
of  an  ultimate  behef,  (whidk  he  had  originally  spumed  as  a  basis  even  of  a  material 
reality,)  the  reality  of  all  the  eublimest  objects  of  our  interest — God,  Free  Will,  Im- 
mortaUty,  &«,  His  FracHcal  Reason,  as  iar  as  it  extends,  is,  in  truth,  only  another 
(and  not  even  a  better)  term  for  Common  Sense. — Fichte,  too,  escaped  the  admitted 
nihilism  of  bis  spaoulativa  philosophy,  only  by  a  similar  inconsequence  in  his  practical, 
—(See  his  Bestimmung  des  Mcnschen.)    "  Nataram  expellas  fmca,"  ^. 

^  [This  is  spoken  too  absolutely.     Ecid  I  think  was  correct  in  the  aim  of  his  phi- 
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Dr.  Brown  is  not,  however,  more  erroneous  in  thinking  tliat  the 
argument  from  common  sense  could  be  employed  by  him,  than  in 
supposing  that  its  legitimacy,  as  so  employed,  was  admitted  by 
Hume.  So  little  did  he  suspect  the  futility,  in  his  own  hands,  of 
this  proof,  he  only  regards  it  as  superfluous,  if  opposed  to  that  phi- 
losopher, who,  he  thinks,  in  allowing  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
matter  to  be  irresistible,  allows  it  to  be  true.  (Lect.  xxviii.  p.  176.) 
Dr.  Brown  has  committed,  perhaps,  more  important  mistakes  than 
this,  in  regard  to  skepticism  and  to  Hume ; — none  certainly  more 
fundamental.  Hume  is  converted  into  a  dogmatist ;  the  essence 
of  skepticism  is  misconceived. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  our  natural  beliefs  are  fallacious,  it  is 
not  for  the  Pyrrhonist  to  reject,  but  to  establish  their  authenti- 
city ;  and  so  far  from  the  admission  of  their  strength  being  a  sur- 
render of  his  doubt,  the  very  triumph  of  skepticism  consists  in 
proving  them  to  be  irresistible.  By  what  demonstration  is  the 
foundation  of  al!  certainty  and  knowledge  so  effectually  subverted, 
as  by  showing  that  the  principles,  which  reason  constrains  us 
speculatively  to  admit,  are  contradictory  of  the  facts,  which  our 
instincts  compel  ns  practically  to  believe  ?  Our  intellectual 
nature  is  thus  seen  to  be  divided  against  itself;  consciousness 
stands  self-convicted  of  delusion.  "  Surely  we  have  eaten  the 
fruit  of  lies !" 

This  is  the  scope  of  the"  ^ssaj^oraiAe  Academical  or  Skeptical 
Philosophy"  from  which  Dr.  Brown  quotes.  In  that  essay,  pre- 
vious to  the  quotation,  Hume  shows,  on  the  admission  of  philoso- 
phers, that  our  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things,  as  im- 
possible is  false  ;  and  on  this  admission,  he  had  irresistibly  estab- 
lished the  speculative  absurdity  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  external  world.  In  the  passage,  on  the  contrary,  which  Dr. 
Brown  partially  extracts,  he  is  showing  that  this  idealism,  which 
in  theory  must  be  admitted,  is  in  application  impossible.  Specu- 
lation and  practice,  nature  and  philosophy,  sense  and  reason,  be- 
lief and  knowledge,  tlius  placed  in  mutual  antithesis,  give,  as 
their  result,  the  uncertainty  of  every  principle ;  and  the  assertion 
of  this  uncertainty  is-: — Skepticism.  This  result  is  declared  even 
in  the  sentence,  with  the  preliminary  clause  of  which.  Dr.  Brown 
abruptly  terminates  his  quotation. 

losophy ;  but  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose  he  is  often  at  fault,  often  confused,  and 
sometioiBS  even  conWadictorj.  I  have  enifeavoreJ  to  point  out  and  to  correct  these 
imperfections  in  the  edition  which  I  have  not  yet  finished  of  his  works.] 
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But  allowiDg  Dr.  Brown  to  to  correct  in  transmuting  the  skep- 
tical nihilist  into  a  dogmatic  reaUsfc ;  he  would  still  be  wrong  {on 
the  supposition  that  Hume  admitted  the  truth  of  a  belief  to  be 
convertible  with  its  invincibility)  in  conceiviug,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Hume  could,  ever  acquiesce  in  the  same  inconsequent  con- 
clusion with  himself;  or,  on  the  other,  that  he  himself  could, 
without  an  abandonment  of  his  system,  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate 
conclusion.  On  this  supposition,  Hume  could  only  have  arrived 
at  a  similar  result  with  Eeid :  there  is  no  tenahle  medium  te- 
tween  tlie  natural  realism  of  the  one  and  the  skeptical  nihilism  of 
the  other, — "Do  you  follow,"  says  Hume  in  the  same  essay,  "the 
instinct  and  propensities  of  nature  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of 
sense?" — 1  do,  says  Dr.  Brown.  (Lect.  xxviii.  p.  176.  alibi,} — 
"  But  these,"  continues  Hume,  *'  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very 
perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  you  dis- 
claim this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opinion, 
that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of  something  exter- 
nal ?" — It  is  the  vital  principle  of  my  system,  says  Brown,  that 
the  mind  Itnows  nothing  beyond  its  own  states  (Leott.  passim ;) 
philosophical  suicide  is  not  my  choice ;  I  must  recall  my  admis- 
eion,  and  give  the  lie  to  this  natural  belief. — "You  here,"  pro- 
ceeds Hume,  "depart  from  your  natural  propensities  and  more 
ohvious  sentiments  ;  and  yet  are  not  ahio  to  satisfy  your  reason, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  experience 
to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any  external 
objects." — I  allow,  says  Brown,  that  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  can  not  be  proved  by  reasoning,  and  that  the  skeptical  ar- 
gument admits  of  no  logical  reply.  (Lect.  xxviii.  p.  175.) — "  But" 
(we  may  suppose  Hume  to  conclude)  "as  you  truly  maintain  that 
the  confutation  of  skepticism  can  be  attempted  only  in  two  ways 
(ibid.) — either  hy  showing  that  its  arguments  are  inconclusive,  or 
by  opposing  to  them,  as  paramount,  the  evidence  of  our  natural 
beKefs — and  as  you  now,  voluntarily  or  hy  compulsion,  abandon 
both :  yon  arc  confessedly  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  ac- 
quiescing in  the  conclusion  of  the  skeptic,  or  of  refusing  your 
assent  upon  no  ground  whatever.  Pyri-honism  or  absurdity  ? — 
choose  your  horn." 

"Were  the  skepticism  into  which  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  is  thus 
analyzed,  confined  to  the  negation  of  matter,  the  result  would 
be  comparatively  unimportant.  The  transcendent  reality  of  an 
outer  world,  considered  absolutely,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  supreme 
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indifference.  It  is  not  the  idealism  itself  that  we  mnst  deplore ; 
but  the  mendacity  of  consciousness  which  it  involves.  Conscious- 
ness, once  convicted  of  falsehood,  an  unconditional  skepticism,  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  our  intellectual  heing,  is  the  melan- 
choly, hut  only  rational  result.  Ani/  conclusion  may  now  with 
impunity  he  drawn  against  the  hopes  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Our  Personality,  our  Iimnateriality,  our  Moral  Liberty, 
have  no  longer  an  argument  for  their  defense.  "  Man  is  the  dream 
of  a  shadow ;"  God  is  the  dream  of  that  dream. 

Dr.  Brown,  after  the  best  philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our 
personal  identity,  and  of  our  mental  individuality,  on  the  ground 
of  beliefs,  which,  as  "intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irre- 
sistible," he  not  unjustly  regards  as  "  the  internal  and  never-ceas- 
ing voice  of  our  Creator — revelations  from  on  high,  omnipotent 
[and  veracious]  as  their  author."  To  him  this  argument  is  how- 
ever incompetent,  as  contradictory. 

What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know,  only  as  given  in 
consciousness.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness  there  is  revealed 
as  an  ultimate  fact  a  self  and  a  not-self;  each  given  as  independ- 
ents-each known  only  in  antithesis  to  the  other.  No  belief  is 
more  "intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  or  irresistible,"  than  that 
this  antithesis  is  real  and  known  to  be  real ;  no  belief  therefore  is 
more  true.  If  the  antithesis  be  illusive,  self  and  not-self,  subject 
and  object,  I  and  Thou  are  distinctions  without  a  difference ;  and 
consciousness,  so  far  from  being  "  the  internal  voice  of  our  Crea- 
tor," is  shown  to  he,  like  Satan,  "a  liar  from  the  beginning." 
The  reality  of  this  antithesis  in  different  parts  of  his  philosophy 
Dr.  Brown  affirms  and  denies. — In  establishing  his  theory  of  per- 
ception, he  articulately  denies,  that  mind  is  conscious  of  aught 
beyond  itself;  virtually  asserts,  that  what  is  there  given  in  con- 
sciousness as  not-self  is  only  a  phenomenal  iUuaion — a  modifica- 
tion of  self,  which  our  consciousness  determines  ua  to  believe  the 
quality  of  something  numerically  and  substantially  different. 
Like  Narcissus  ^ain,  he  must  lament-^ 

"  Etc  ego  snm  Eensi,  sed  me  niea  fallit  imago." 
After  this  implication  in  one  part  of  his  system  that  our  belief 
in  the  distinction  of  self  and  not-self  is  nothing  more  than  the 
deception  of  a  lying  consciousness ;  it  is  startling  to  find  him,  in 
others,  appealing  to  the  beliefs  of  this  same  consciousness  as  to 
"  revelations  from  on  high ;" — nay,  in  an  especial  manner  alleg- 
ing "  as  the  voice  of  onr  Creator,"  this  very  faith  in  the  distinc- 
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tion  of  self  and  not-solf,  through  the  fallacy  of  which,  and  ol 
which  alone,  he  had  elsewhere  argued  consciousness  of  falsehood. 

On  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  helief,  JDr.  Brown  estahUshes 
his  proof  of  our  peesohal  identity.  (Lect.  xii, — xv.)  Touching 
the  ohjeet  of  perception,  Mhen  its  evidence  is  incontenient,  this 
helief  is  quietly  passed  over  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not- 
self  from  self;  in  the  quefatiou  regarding  our  personal  identity, 
where  its  testimony  is  conuement,  it  ih  olaoiorously  cited  as  an 
inspired  witness,  exclusively  competent  to  distingui&h  self  from 
not-self.  Yet,  why,  if,  in  the  one  case,  it  mistook  selfioi  not-self 
it  may  not,  in  the  other,  mistake  not-self  for  self,  would  appear  a 
problem  not  of  the  easiest  solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  again  called 
in  to  prove  the  iwdividuality  op  mind.  {Lect.  xciv.)  But  if  we 
are  fallaciously  determined,  in  perception,  to  believe  what  is  sup- 
posed idivisible,  identical,  and  one,  to  be  plural  and  different 
and  incompatible  (self  =  self  +  not-self);  how,  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  treacherous  conviction,  dare  we  maintain,  that  the 
phenomenal  unity  of  consciousness  alTortls  a  guarantee  of  the  real 
simplicity  of  the  thinking'  principle  ?  The  materialist  may  now 
contend,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  self  is  only  an  illusive 
phenomenon  ;  that  our  consecutive  identity  is  that  of  the  Delphic 
ship,  and  our  present  unity  merely  that  of  a  system  of  co-ordinat« 
activities.  To  explain  the  phenomenon,  he  has  only  to  suppose, 
as  certain  theorists  have  lately  done,  an  organ  to  tell  the  lie  of 
our  pei^onality ;  and  to  quote  aa  authority  for  the  lie  itself,  the 
perfidy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  theory  of  a  representative 
perfection  is  founded. 

On  the  hypotliesia  of  a  representative  perception,  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  salvation  from  materialism,  on  the  one  side,  short  of 
idealism — skepticism — nihilism,  on  the  other.  Our  knowledge 
of  mind  and  matter;  as  substances,  is  merely  relative ;  they  are 
known  to  ns  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the  postu- 
lation  of  two  different  substances,  exclusively  on  the  supposition  of 
the  incompatibility  of  the  double  series  of  phenomena  to  coinhere 
in  one.  Is  this  supposition  disproved  ? — tlie  presumption  against 
dualism  is  again  decisive.  "  Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  with- 
out necessity  ;" — "  Aplwality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assumed 
■where  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  one."  In  Brown's 
theory  of  perception,  he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
series ;  and  yet  his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  prin- 
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ciple  of  tliought,  proceeds  on  the  ground,  that  this  incompatibility 
subsists.  (Lect.  xovi.  pp.  646,  647.)  This  philosopher  doniea  us 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the  accidents  of  mind. 
The  accidents  which  we  refer  to  body,  as  known  to  ua,  are  only 
states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient  subject  itself;  in  other 
words,  the  quahties  we  call  material,  are  known  by  ua  to  exist, 
only  as  they  are  known  by  us  to  inliere  in  the  same  substance  as 
the  qualities  we  denominate  mental.  There  is  an  apparent  anti- 
thesis, but  a  real  identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
double  principle  losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philosophioally  ab- 
surd ;  and  on  the  law  of  parsimony,  a  psychological  unitarianism, 
at  best,  is  established.  To  the  argument,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
olyect  are  so  repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  subject  of  percep- 
tion, that  they  can  not  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  sub- 
stance; the  unitarian — ^whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist 
— ^lias  only  to  reply :  that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object, 
being  exclusive  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act ;  the 
hypothetical  dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  his  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  object  known  is  universally 
identical  with  the  subject  knowing.  The  materialist  may  now 
derive  the  subject  from  the  object,  the  idealist  derive  the  object 
from  the  subject,  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference, 
nay,  the  nihilist  subvert  the  substantial  reahty  of  either ; — the 
hypothetical  realist  so  far  &om  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion 
of  any,  in  fact  accords  their  assumptive  premises  to  all. 

The  same  contradiction  would,  in  like  manner,  invalidate  every 
presumption  in  favor  of  our  Liberty  of  Will.  But  as  Dr.  Brown 
throughout  his  scheme  of  Ethics  advances  no  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  condition  of  our  moral  being,  which  his  philosophy 
otherwise  tends  to  render  impossible,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  this 
consequence  of  hypothetical  realism. 

So  much  for  the  system,  which  its  author  fondly  imagines, 
"  allows  to  the  skeptic  no  resting-place  far  his  foot — no  fulcrum 
for  the  instrument  he  uses:"  so  much  for  the  doctrine  which 
Brown  would  substitute  for  Reid's ; — nay,  which  he  even  sup- 
poses Held  himself  to  have  maintained. 

"  Scilicet,  hoc  totum  falsa  rations  keceptum  est  !'" 

'  tin  this  otiticiam  I  have  spoken  only  of  Dr.  Brown's  mistakea,  and  of  these,  only 
mth  leferencB  to  his  attack  on  Reid.  On  his  appropriating  to  himself  the  observa- 
tions of  olliers,  and  in  particular  those  of  Destutt  Tracy,  I  have  said  notlilng.  though 
an  enumeration  of  these  would  be  necessary  to  place  Brown  upon  his  proper  level 
That,  however,  would  require  a  separate  disounMon.] 
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MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


(October,  1832.) 

A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  translated  from  the 
German  of  Tennema\k.  By  the  Eev,  Arthur  Johnson,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College.     8vo.     Oxford:  1833. 

We  took  up  this  translation  with  a  certain  favorable  prepoa- 
session,  and  felt  inclined  to  have  said  all  we  conscientiously  could 
in  its  behalf;  but  alas!  never  were  expectations  more  completely 
disappointed,  and  we  find  ourselves  constrained  exclusively  to 
condemn,  where  we  should  gladly  have  been  permitted  only  to 
applaud. 

We  were  disposed  to  regard  an  English  version  of  Tenne- 
n.ann's  minor  History  of  Philosophy — his  "  G-rundiiss,"  as  a 
work  of  no  inconsiderable  utility — if  competently  executed  :  but 
in  the  present  state  of  philosophical  learning  in  this  country  we 
were  well  aware,  that  few  were  adequate  to  the  task,  and  of  those 
few  we  hardly  expected  that  any  one  would  be  found  so  disinter- 
ested, as  to  devote  himself  to  a  labor,  of  Triiieh  the  credit  stood 
almost  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  trouble.  Few  works,  in- 
deed, would  prove  more  difficult  to  a  translator.  A  complete 
mastery  of  the  two  languages,  in  a  philological  sense,  was  not 
enough.  There  was  required  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
philosophy  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Tennemann  was  a  Kantian ;  he  esti- 
mates all  opinions  by  a  Kantian  standard;  and  the  language 
which  he  employs  is  significant  only  as  understood  precisely  in  a 
Kantian  application.  In  stating  this,  we  have  no  intention  of 
disparaging  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  which,  in  truth,  with 
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all  its  defects,  we  highly  esteem  as  the  production  of  a  soter, 
accurate,  and  learned  mind.  Every  historian  of  philosophy  must 
have  his  system,  by  reference  to  which  he  criticises  the  opinions 
of  other  thinkers.  Eclecticism,  as  opposed  to  systematic  philos- 
ophy, is  without  a  meaning.  For  either  the  choice  of  doctrines 
must  be  determined  by  some  principle,  and  that  principle  then 
constitutes  a  system ;  or  the  doctrines  must  he  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed, which  wouM  be  the  negation  of  philosophy  altogether. 
("We  think  therefore,  that  M.  Cousin,  in  denominating  his  scheme 
distinctively  the  eclectic,  has  committed  an  act  of  injustice 'on 
himself)  But  as  it  was  necessary  that  Tenneraann  should  he 
of  some  school — should  have  certain  opinions — we  thinlt  it  any 
thing  but  a  disadvantage  that  he  was  of  the  Kantian.  The 
Critical  Philosophy  is  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  doctrine ;  and 
whatever  dififerenoe  may  subsist  with  regai'd  to  its  positive  con- 
clusions, it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  constitute,  by  its  nega- 
tive, a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.  An  acquaintance 
with  a  system  so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  in  its  influence  so  de- 
cisive of  the  character  of  subsequent  speculation,  is  now  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  all  who  would  be  supposed  to  have  crossed  the 
threshold  of  philosophy,  The  translation  of  a  work  of  merit  like 
the  present,  ought  not  therefore  to  be  less  acceptable  to  the  En- 
glish reader,  because  written  in  the  spirit  and  langnage  of  the 
Kantian  system ; — provided,  he  be  enabled  by  the  translator  to 
understand  it.  But  what  does  this  imply?  Not  merely  that 
certain  terms  in  the  German  should  be  rendered  by  certain  terms 
in  the  English ;  for  few  philosophical  words  are  to  be  found  in 
the  latter,  which  suggests  the  same  analyses  and  combinations 
of  thought  as  those  embodied  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the 
former.  The  language  of  German  philosophy  has  sometimes 
three  or  four  expressions,  precisely  distinguishing  certain  gene- 
ralizations or  abstractions ;  where  we  possess  only  a  single  word, 
comprehensive  of  the  whole,  or,  perhaps,  several,  each  vaguely 
applicable  to  all  or  any.  In  these  circumstances  a  direct  trans- 
lation was  impossible.  The  translator  could  only  succeed  hy 
coming  to  a  specific  understanding  with  his  reader.  He  behoved, 
in  the  first  place,  clearly  to  determine  the  value  of  the  principal 
terms  to  bo  rendered ;  which  could  only  be  accomplished  through 
a  sufficient  exposition  of  that  philosophy  whose  peculiar  analyses 
these  terms  adequately  expressed.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  show  in  what  respects  the  approximating 
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English  term  was  not  exactly  equivalent  to  the  original;  and 
precisely  to  define  the  amplified  or  restricted  senao,  in  which,  hy 
accommodation  to  the  latter,  the  former  was  in  his  ti^analation 
specially  to  be  understood. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Gi'undriss 
of  Tennemann  was  not  intended  by  its  anthor  for  an  independent 
treatise.  It  is  merely  a  manual  or  text-book;  that  is,  an  outline 
of  statements  to  be  filled  np,  and  fully  illustrated  in  lectures ; — 
a  text-boolt  also  for  the  use  of  students,  who,  from  their  country 
and  course  of  education,  were  already  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  G-erman  schools.  In  translating  this  work 
as  a  system  intended  to  be  complete  per  se,  and  in  favor  of  a 
public  unlearned  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  German  metaphysics,  a  competent  translator  would  thus  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  almost  every  paragraph,  to  supply,  to  am- 
plify, and  to  explain.  M.  Cousin,  indeed,  when  ho  condescended 
to  translate  this  work  (we  speak  only  from  recollection  and  a 
rapid  glance),  liinited  himself  to  a  mere  translation.  But  by  him 
the  treatise  was  intended  to  be  only  subordinate  to  the  history 
of  speculation  delivered  in  his  lectures ;  and  was  addressed, 
among  his  countrymen,  to  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  whose 
study  of  philosophy,  and  of  German  philosophy,  he  had  himself 
powerfully  contributed  to  excite.  The  fact,  indeed,  of  a  French 
translation,  by  so  able  an  interpreter,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
render  a  simple  version  of  the  work  into  another  European  tongue 
nearly  superfluous ;  and  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  that,  if 
translated  into  English,  something  more  would  he  attempted, 
than  what  had  been  already  ao  well  executed  in  a  language  with 
which  every  student  of  philosophy  is  familiar. 

It  was,  .therefore,  with  considerable  interest,  that  we  read  the 
announcement  of  an  English  translation,  by  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished for  learning  among  the  Tutors  of  Oxford ;  whose  compa- 
rative merit,  indeed,  had  raised  him  to  several  of  the  most 
honorable  and  important  offices  in  the  nomination  of  the  two 
"Venerable  Houses."  Independently  of  its  utility,  we  hailed  the 
publication  as  a  symptom  of  the  revival,  in  England,  of  a  taste 
for  philosophical  speculation ;  and  this  more  especially,  as  it  ema- 
nated from  that  University  in  which  (since  its  legal  constitution 
had  been  subverted,  and  all  the  subjects  taught  reduced  to  the 
capacity  of  one  self-elected  teacher),  PBychology  and  Metaphysics, 
aa  beyond  the  average  comprehension  of  the  College  Fellows,  had 
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remained  not  only  untaught,  but  their  study  discouraged,  if  not 
formally  proscribed.  A  glance  at  Mr.  Johnson's  preface  confirmed 
us  in  our  prepossessions.  "We  were  there,  indirectly,  indeed,  but 
confidently,  assured  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  philosophy 
in  general,  and  German  philosophy  in  particular;  nor  were  we 
allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  tianilator's  consciousness  that 
he  might  easily  have  become  the  rival  of  his  author.  "  As  far," 
he  says,  "as  it  appealed  pos&ible,  I  have  preserved  the  technical 
expressions  of  my  author,  sub]onung  for  the  most  part  an  expla- 
nation of  their  meaning,  foi  the  beneht  of  those  English  readers 
who  may  not  have  pkmged  into  ihe  profound  abyss  of  G-erman 
metaphysics ;" — the  cxpcutoi  himself  having  of  course  so  plunged. 
""Whenever,"  he  adds,  "it  has  appeared  to  me  that  an  observa- 
tion of  my  anther  was  of  a  nature  impossible  to  be  apprehended 
by  any  but  a  scholar  long  familiar  with  the  disputes  of  the  Ger- 
man lecture-rooms,  I  have  endeavored  to  express  the  sense  of  it 
in  other  words;" — necessarily  implying  that  the  interpreter  him- 
self was  thus  familiar.  And  again : — "  There  are  parts  of  Tenne- 
mann,  which  ou  this  account  I  had  much  rather  have  composed 
anew  than  translated,  particularly  the  Inti^oduction." 

The  examination  of  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  work,  however, 
proved  the  folly  of  our  expectations.  We  found  it  to  be  a  bare 
translation ;  and  one  concentrating  every  possible  defect.  We 
discovered,  in  tho  first  place,  that  the  translator  was  but  superfi- 
cially versed  in  tlie  German  language ; — in  the  second,  that  he 
was  wholly  ignorant  even  of  the  first  letter  in  tlie  alphabet  of  Ger- 
man philosophy ; — in  the  third,  that  he  was  almost  equally  unac- 
quainted with  every  other  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  ;■ — ^m 
the  fourth,  that  he  covertly  changes  every  statement  of  his  author 
which  he  may  not  like ;  in  the  fifth,  that  he  silently.suppresses 
every  section,  sentence,  clause,  word  he  is  suspicious  of  not  under- 
standing ; — and  in  the  sixth,  that  he  reviles,  without  charity,  the 
philosophy  and  philosophers  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing.— Instead  of  being  of  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  student 
of  philosophy,  the  work  is  only  calculated  to  impede  his  progress, 
if  not  at  once  to  turn  him  from  the  pursuit.  From  beginning  to 
end,  all  is  vague  or  confused,  unintelligible  or  erroneous.  We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  was  so  intended  (albeit  the  thought 
certainly  did  strike  us),  but,  in  point  of  fact,  this  translation  is 
admirably  calculated  to  turn  all  metaphysical  speculation  into 
contempt.     Prom  the  character  of  the  work,  from  the  celebrity 
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of  its  author  and  of  its  French  tian&lator,  and  even  fiom  the 
academical  eminence  of  Mr.  Johnson  himaolf,  his  venion  Mould 
he  probably  one  of  the  first  books  resorted  to  by  the  Enghsh  stu- 
dent, for  information  concerning  the  natuie  and  piogress  of  phi- 
losophical opinions.  Bui;  in  proportion  as  the  inquirer  were  capa- 
ble of  thinking,  would  philosophy,  as  here  delineated,  appear  to 
him  incomprehensible ;  ani  in  proportion  as  he  respected  his  source 
of  information,  would  he  either  despair  of  his  own  capacity  for 
the  study,  or  be  disgusted  with  the  study  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
reason  of  the  serious  injury  which  this  translation  might  occasion 
to  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  this  country,  that  we  find  it  impera- 
tive on  us,  by  annihilating  its  authority,  to  deprive  it  of  the 
power  to  hurt. 

But  let  us  be  equitable  to  the  author  while  executing  justice 
on  his  work.  This  translation  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a 
test  of  the  general  talent  or  accomplishment  of  tho  translator. 
He  has  certainly  been  impradent,  in  venturing  on  an  undertak- 
ing, for  which  he  was  qualified,  neither  by  his  studies,  nor  by  the 
character  of  his  mind.  That  he  should  ever  conceive  himself  so 
qualified,  furnishes  only  another  proof  of  the  present  abject  state 
of  philosophical  erudition  in  this  country ;  for  it  is  less  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  overweening  presumption  in  his  powers,  than  to 
the  lamentable  lowness  of  the  standard  by  which  he  rated  their 
sufficiency.  "What  Mr.  Johnson  has  executed  ill,  there  are  prob- 
ably not  six  individuals  in  the  British  empire  who  could  perform 
wel]. — But  to  the  proof  of  our  assertions. 

That  Mr,  Johnson,  though  a  quondam  Professor  of  ancient 
Saxon,  is  still  an  under-graduato  in  modern  German,  will,  with- 
out special  proof,  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  course  of  our 
criticism. 

Of  his  ignorance  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  in  the  language 
of  which  the  work  of  Tennemann  is  written,  every  page  of  the 
translation  bears  ample  witness.  The  peculiarities  of  this  lan- 
guage are  not  explained ;  nay,  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
original,  from  which,  by  a  sagacioua  reader,  these  might  have 
been  partially  divined,  are  silently  omitted,  or  professedly  sup- 
pressed as  unintelligible.  {E.  g.  i  41.)  Terms  in  the  original, 
correlative  and  opposed,  are,  not  only  not  translated  by  terms 
also  correlative  and  opposed,  hut  confounded  under  the  same  ex- 
pression,  and,  if  not  rendered  at  random,  translated  by  the  rule 
of  contraries.     To  take,  for  example,  the  mental  operations  and 
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their  objects :  In  a  few  pages  we  have  examined,  we  find  among 
other  errors,  Vemunft  (Reason),  though  strictly  used  in  its  pro- 
per signification  as  opposed  to  Yerstand,  rendered  sometimes  by 
"Reason,"  but  more  frequently  by  "Understanding"  or  "Intel- 
lect;" and  Verstand  (Understanding),  in  like  manner,  specially 
used  in  opposition  to  Vemunft  (Reason),  translated  indifferently 
by  "Understanding"  or  "Reason,"'  Vorstellung  (Representa- 
tion), the  genua  of  which  Idee,  Begriff,  Anschauiing  are  species, 
is  translated  "Perception,"  "Idea,"  "Apprehension,"  "Impres- 
sion," "Thought,"  "EtFovt,"  &o. — Begriff  (Notion,  Concept),' 
the  object  of  the  Understanding,  as  opposed  to  Idee  (Idea),  the 
object  of  the  Reason,  is  commonly  translated  "Idea,"  (and  this' 
also  in  treating  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Kantian  philosophies,  in 
whidi  this  term  has  a  peculiar  meaning  very  different  from  its 
Cartej.an  universality),  sometimes  "  Opinion,"  "  Character ;"  Idee 
der  Vemunft  (Idea  of  Reason)  is  rendered  by  "  object  of  Under- 
standing," and  Ztoeck  der  Vemunft  (scope  or  end  of  Reason),  by 
"mental  object;"  while  Anschauung  (immediate  object  of  Per- 
ception or  Imagination)  is  expressed  by  ^^  mental  Conception," 
"  Perception,"  &e. — Tet  Mr.  Johnson  professes,  "  as  far  as  it  ap- 
peared possible,  to  have  preserved  the  technical  expressions  of  his 
autlior !"     But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel. 

Of  our  translator's  knowledge  of  philosophy  in  general,  a  speci- 
men may  be  taken  from  the  few  short  notes  of  explanation  he 
has  appended.  These  for  the  most  part  say,  in  fact,  nothing,  or 
arc  merely  an  echo  of  tlie  text ;  where  they  attempt  more,  they 
arc  uniformly  wrong.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  first.  At  p.  55, 
on  the  words  Syncretism  and  Mysticism,  we  have  this  luminous 
annotation:  "The  force  of  these  terms,  as  used  by  the  author, 
will  bo  sufficiently  explained  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Traml." 
At  p.  70  (and  on  a  false  translation),  there  is  the  following  note, 
which,  though  not  marked  as  the  translator's,  at  once  indicates 
its  source :  "  Idealiam  is  used  to  denote  the  theory  which  asserts 
the  reality  of  our  ideas,'  and  from  these  argues  the  reality  of  ex- 


'  B;  the  time  he  is  half  through  the  work,  our  translator  seems  to  have  hecome  aware 
that  the  Ksiiilians  "make  a  broad  dislinetion  between  the  Understanding  and  Rea 
aon,"    Tlie  discovery,  howoTei,  had  no  benefidal  effect  on  his  translation. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  employ  Conception  in  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
by  Mr,  Stewart. 

^  The  stoutest  skeptic  never  doubted  that  we  are  really  conscious  of  what  we  ore 
conscious — he  never  doubted  (he  subjective  reahty  of  our  ideas :  the  doubt  would  an- 
nihilate itself. 
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temal  oljjccts.'  Fantheisin  is  the  opinion  that  all  nature  p 
of  the  divine  essence." ' — To  this  head  we  may  refer  the  author's 
continual  translation  of  Philosophie  by  "  Moral  Philosophy," 
which  he  tells  us  is  convertible  with  Metaphysics  in  general ;  his 
use  of  the  word  "  Experimentalism"  for  EmpLriam,  Philosophy 
of  Experience  or  of  Observation;  to  say  nothing  of  the  incorrect- 
ness and  vacillation  of  his  whole  technical  language  criticised  by 
any  standard. — Under  this  category  may  be  also  mentioned  the 
numerous  and  flagi'ant  errors  in  pliilosophioal  history.  For  ex- 
ample, Joseph  Priestley  (als  Physiker  beruekmte)  is  called  "  the 
celebrated  Physician;"  and  AnciUon  (pere),  thus  distii^wished 
from  his  son,  the  present  Prussian  prime  minister,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  is  converted  from  a  Calvinist  pastor  to  a 
Catholic  priest — "  Father  Ancillon." 

But  lest  we  should  be  supposed  to  have  selected  these  defects, 
we  shall  vindicate  the  rigid  accuracy  of  our  strictures  by  a  few 
extracts.  We  annex  to  each  paragraph  a  literal  translation,  not 
such,  assuredly,  as  we  should  offer,  were  we  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete  version  of  the  original,  but  such  as  may  best  enable  the 
English  reader  to  compare  Mr.  Johnson  and  Tennemann  together 
"We  find  it  convenient  to  make  our  obsei-vations  in  the  form  of 
notes :  in  these  we  pass  over  much  that  is  imperfect,  and  can 
notice  only  a  few  of  the  principal  mistalies.  We  can  not,  of 
course,  hope  to  bo  fully  understood  except  by  those  who  have 
some  acquaintance  with  Grerman  philosophy, — We  shall  first  quote 
paragraphs  from  the  Introduction. 

Johnson's  Vei-sicn,  {  1. — "  A  history  of  philosopliy,  to  he  complete,  de- 
mands a  preliminary  inquiry  respecting  the  character  of  this  science,  as  well 
as  respecting  its  subject-matter*  its  form  and  object ;°  ami  also  its  extent 

'  We  had  always  imagined  the  proving  the  reality  of  eitemal  objects  lo  be  tlie  ne- 
gation of  Idealism — Realism. 

'  Pantheism,  however,  is  the  very  denial  of  such  participation ;  it  asserts  that  "all 
nature"  and  the  "  divine  essence"  are  not  two,  one  partaking  of  the  other,  but  one  and 
the  same.  "  "  Complete,"  inaccurate;  original,  Zwechaaessige. 

*  "Subject  matter;"  original,  Inliall,  i.  e.  contents,  the  complement  of  objeclH. 
Subject  or  Subject-matter  is  the  materia  sutjetla  or  m  qua ;  and  if  employed  for  the 
object,  fnaleria  objicia  or  circa,  qaata,  is  always  an  abuse  of  pMlosophical  language, 
though  with  us,  anfortunately  a  very  common  one.  But  to  commute  these  terms  in  the 
translation  of  a  Kantian  Treatise,  where  suhjeci  and  object  avijeclivc  and  objeclive,  are 
acoatstely  contradistuignialieil,  and  wlioro  the  distinction  fomiB,  in  fact,  tlie  very  cardi- 
nal point  on  which  the  whole  phiiosophy  turns,  is  to  convert  light  into  darkness,  or- 
der into  chaos. 

•  "  Object ;"  original,  Zweek,  end,  aim,  scope.  The  unphilosopbical  abuse  of  the 
term  <ihj',cl  for  end  is  a  comparatively  recent  mnovation  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages. CulpaUe  at  all  times,  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  equally  incicusable  as  the 
jireceding. 
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or  comprehenaiveness,  its  method,  its  importance,  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  ti'eated.  All  these  particulars,  with  the  hibliography 
hebn^ngto  it  will  form,  together  with  some  previous  observations  on  the 
progress  of  philosophical   research,'  the  subject  of  a  geiieral  introduc- 


Literal  I'ra/ndation,  5  1- — "The  history  of  philosophy,  if  handled  in 
coafonoity  to  the  ead  in  view,  presupposes  an  inquiry  touching  the  con- 
ception of  the  science  conjoining  a  view  of  its  contents,  form,  and  end,  as 
also  of  its  compass,  method,  importance,  and  the  various  modes  in  which 
it  may  be  treated.  These  objects,  along  with  the  history  and  hterature  of 
the  history  of  philosophy,  combined  with  some  preparatory  ohservaions  on 
tho  progress  of  the  philosophizing  reason,  affords  the  contents  of  a  general 
introduction  to  the  history  of  philosophy." 

Johnson's  Vernon,  5  3. — "  The  human  mind  has  a  tendency  to  attempt 
to  ealaige  the  bounds  of  its  liuowledge,  and  gradually  to  aspire  to  a  clear 
development  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  nature,  and  of  its  own  operations.' 
At  first  it  does  nothing  more  than  obey  a  blind  desire,  w  thout  accou  t  ng 
to  itself  sufficiently  for  this  instinctive  impulse  of  the  u  der&tai  1  ne  and 
without  knowing  the  appropriate  means  to  be  emplo  ed  oi  the  d  stance 
by  which  it  is  removed  from  its  object.  Insensibly  this  p  Ise  1  ecomes 
more  deliberate,  and  regulates  itself  in  proportion  to  the  prog  ess  of  the 
understanding,*  which  gradually  becomes  better  acq  a  ted  witl  t  elf 
Such  a  deliberate  impulse  is  what  we  call  philosophy 

Literal  Translation,  i  2. — "  Man,  through  the  tendency  of  his  Eeason 
f  Voi-mmft),  strives  after  a  systematic  completion  (YoUendung)  of  his  knowl- 
b'Sge  considered  in  Quantity,  duality,  Relation,  and  Modality,  and  conse- 
quently endeavors  to  raise  himself  to  a,  science  of  the  ultimate  piinciples 
and  laivs  of  Nature  and  lAherty,  and  of  tlieir  muttial  relations.  To  this 
he  is  at  first  impelled  by  the  blind  feeling  of  a  want ;  he  forms  no  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  problem  thus  proposed  by  reason  ;  and  knows  not  by 
what  way,  through  what  means,  or  to  what  extent,  the  end  is  to  be  at- 
tained.    By  degrees  his  efforts  become  more  reflective,  and  this  in  propor- 


'  "  Philosophic  lesearch."  The  translationis  a  vague  and  unmeaning  version  of  a 
precise  and  significant  on^aal—pMlosaphiTeiide  Vcrminfi.     (See  ^  3.) 

'  This  sentence  is  mangled  and  wholly  misandeiatood.  ''The  end  of  philosophy," 
says  Tcismegietus,  "  is  the  intuition  of  nuity  ;"  and  to  this  tendency  of  speculadon 
toward  the  absolute— to  the  intensive  completion  in  unity,  and  not  to  the  eitcnsive  en- 
largement to  infinity,  of  out  knowledge,  does  Tennemann  refer.  The  latter  is  not 
philosophy  in  his  view  at  all.  In  the  translation,  Vemunfl  (Reaeon),  the  faculty  of 
the  absolute  in  Kant's  system,  and  here  used  strictly  in  that  sense,  is  diluted  into 
"  Mind  i"  and  the  four  grand  Categories  are  omitted,  accordmg  to  which  reason  en- 
deavors to  carry  up  the  knowledge  furnished  through  the  senses  and  understanding, 
into  the  unconditioned. 

=  "Understanding;"  just  the  reverse— "Reason  ;"  original,  Vernunfi.  The  author 
and  his  translator  are  in  these  terms,  always  at  cross  purposes.  "  Instinctive  impulse 
of  the  understanding"  is  also  wrong  in  itseU;  and  wrong  as  a  translation,  The  whole 
sentence,  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from  ouc  version,  is  one  tissue  of  error. 

*  "Understanding;"  the  same  error;  "Reason."    The  whole  sentence  is  ill  ren- 

^  "  Philosophy ;"  das  PhihsopliTen,  not  philosophy  vaguely,  but  precisely,  philo 
aephic  act— philosopbiiing.  Streben  here,  and  before,  is  also  absurdly  translated 
"  impulse ;"  a  "  deliberate  impulse !"  a  round  square  ! 
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Hon  to  the  graxlual  development  of  the  self-oonsciousBess  of  reason.  This 
reflective  eflort  we  denominate  the  act  oi  phihsaphizing." 

Johnson's  Venion,  \  3. — "  Thereupon  arise  various  attempts  to  approxi- 
mate this  mental  object  of  the  understanding, '  attempts  more  or  less  diSet- 
ing  in  respect  of  their  principles,  their  methods,  their  consequences,"  their 
extent,  and,  iu  general,  their  peculiar  objects.  In  all  these  attempts, 
(which  talte  the  name  of  Philosophic  Systems,  when  they  present  them- 
selves in  a  scientific  form,  and  the  value  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  intelligence  manifested  by  each  particular  philosoplier),  we  trace 
the  gradual  development  of  the  human  understanding,'  according  to  its 
peculiar  laws.'' 

Idteral  Translation;  k  3. — "  Out  of  this  effort  arise  the  Yarious  attempts 
of  thmkers  to  approximate  to  this  Idea  of  reason,  or  to  realize  it  in  thought ; 
attempts  more  or  less  differing  from  each  other  in  principle,  in  method, 
in  logical  consequence,  ia  result,  and  in  the  comprehension  and  general 
character  of  their  objects.  In  these  attempts  (which,  when  they  present 
themselves  in  a  form,  scientifically  complete,  are  denominated  iphikisopMc 
systems,  and  possess  a  value,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  pitch  of  intellect- 
ual cultivation,  and  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  several  speculators)  the 
thinlring  reason  developes  itself  in  conformity  to  its  peculiar  laws." 

Johnson's  Yersion,  \  4. — "  But  the  development  of  human  reason  is 
itself  subject  to  external  conditions,  and  is  sometimes  seconded,  sometimes 
retarded,  or  suspended,  according  to  the  different  impressions  it  receives 
from  without."  ^ 

Literal  Translation,  5  4, — "But  the  development  of  human  reason 
does  not  take  place  without  external  excitement :  it  is  consequently 
dependent  upon  external  causes,  in  aa  much  as  its  activity  through  the 
different  direction  given  it  from  without,  is  now  promoted  in  its  efibrts, 
now  checked  and  held  back." 

Johnson's  Version,  ^  5. — "To  give  an  account  of  the  different  works 
produced  by  the  understanding,  thus  in  the  progress  of  improveinent,  and 
favored  or  impeded  by  external  circumstances,  is,  in  fact,  to  compose  a 
history  of  philosophy. '" 

Idteral  Translation,  (  5. — "An  account  of  the  manifold  efforts  made 
to  realize  that  Idea  of  re^on  (5  2)  in  Matter  and  Form,  (in  other  words, 
to  bring  philosophy  as  a  science  to  bear),  efforts  arising  from  the  develop- 
ment of  reason,  and  promoted  or  held  in  check  by  external  causes — con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  History  of  Philosophy." 

JohmorCs  Version,  k  6. — "  The  subject  matter'  of  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, is  both  external  and  internal.  The  internal  or  immediate  embraces, 
1.  The  efforts  continually  made  by  the  understanding  to  attain  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  first  principles  of  the  great  objects  of  its  pursuit  (§  2),  with 
many  incidental  details  relating  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  degree 
of  ardor  or  remissness  which  from  rime  1o  time  have  prevailed ;  with  the 

'  "  Object  of  the  UndBrstanding  ;"  the  opposite  again  ;  ori^oa],  Idee  der  Verimn/l. 

'  "Conseqaencea  ;"  wrong;   Consajuens. 

'  "  UnderBtanding,"  usual  blunder  lor  ReaBon.  and  (mice  in  this  ^,  It  is  so  frequent 
in  the  sequel,  that  we  can  not  afford  to  notice  it  again.  The  wholo  paragraph  is  in 
other  respects  mutilated,  and  inaccnratelj  rendered. 

*  Mangled  and  incorrect.  '  Ibid 

'  "  Subject-matter ;"  Siof,  matter,  or  object-matter :  see  note  on  ^  L 
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influence  of  external  causes  to  interest  men  in  such  pursuits,  or  the  absence 
of  them.'  2.  The  effects  of  philosophy,  or  the  views,  methods,  and  systems 
It  has  originated ;  effects  varying  with  the  energies  out  of  which  tliey 
sprang.  In  these  we  see  the  understanding  avail  itself  of  materials  per- 
petually accumulating  toward  constituting  philosophy  a  science,  or  rules 
and  principles  for  collecting  materials  to  form  a  scientific  whole  :  or  finally, 
maxims  relating;  to  the  method  to  he  pursued  in  such  researches.'  3,  And 
lastly :  We  ohserve  the  development  of  the  understanding  as  an  instrument 
of  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  the  pi-ogre=s  of  the  understanding  toward 
researches  in  which  it  depends  solely  on  itself,  in  other  words,  its 
gradual  progress  toward  the  highest  degree  ot  mdependence  %  progress 
which  may  he  observed  in  individuals  in  nations,  and  in  the  vhole  race 
of  man."' 

lAtei'al  Translation,  h  G.  "  The  matter  about  which  the  history  of 
philoBophy  is  conversant,  is  consequently  both  internal  and  external.  The 
intei-nai  ot  proximate  matter,  comprehends,  in  the  first  place,  the  contin- 
ued application  of  reason  to  the  investigation  of  the  ultimate  principles 
and  laws  of  Nature  and  Liberty  ;  for  therein  consists  the  act  of philosophis- 
ing  (^  3).  And  here  are  to  he  observed  great  difierences  in  regard  to 
Bubj  t  and  object — to  the  extensive  application  and  intensive  force  of  the 
ph  1  ph  zing  energy — to  internal  aims  and  motives  {whether  generous  or 
inte  este  1) — as  likewise  to  externa!  causes  and  occasions.  It  comprehends, 
sc  ondly  the  prod-mts  of  the  philosophizing  act,  in  other  words,  philo- 
oj  1  ews,  methods,  and  systems  (A  3),  which  are  as  manifold  as  the 
fl  ts  out  of  which  they  spring.  Through  these  reason  partly  obtains 
u  a  e  als  becoming  gradually  purer,  for  philosophy  as  science,  partly  rules 
and  pnn  pies  by  which  to  bind  up  these  materials  into  a  scientific  whole, 
pa  tl3  fine,  maxims  for  our  procedure  in  the  search  after  philosophy. 
Th  dly  t  comprehends  the  development  of  reason,  as  the  instrument  of 
ph  !  j  hy,  i.  e.  the  excitation  of  reason  to  spontaneous  inquiry,  iu  conform- 
ty  to  d  termined  laws  through  internal  inclination,  and  external  occa- 
8  and  herein  the  gradual  progress  manifested  by  individuals,  nations, 
an  1  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  This  therefore  constitutes  an  im- 
po  tant  anthropological  phasis  of  the  history  of  philosophy." 

Joh  ts  n's  Version,  }  7.  "  The  external  matter  consists  in  the  causes, 
eve  ts  and  circumstances  which  have  influenced  the  development  of 
ph  I  soph  c  reason,  and  the  nature  of  its  productions.  To  this  order  of  facts 
h  1  ne:  I .  The  individual  history  of  philosophers,  that  is  to  say,  the  de- 
g  the  proportion,  and  the  direction  of  their  intellectual  powers  :  the 
sphe  6  of  their  studies  and  their  lives,  the  interests  which  swayed  them, 
a  I  even  their  moral  characters.'  2.  The  influence  of  external  causes, 
that  is  to  say,  the  character,  and  the  degree  of  mental  cultivation  preva- 
lent in  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged  ;  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
tunes ;  and,  to  descend  still  farther,  the  climate  and  properties  of  the 
country;  its  institutions,  religion,  and  language."    3.  The  influence  of 


'  The  whole  sentence  execrable  in  all  respects  ;  we  caa  not  criticise  It  in  detail. 

'  In  this  sentence  there  are  nine  errors,  besides  imperfectioriB. 

'  In  this  sentence,  what  is  suffered  to  remain  is  worse  treated  thaji  what  is  thrown 


*  In  this  sentence  there  ai 
"  In  this  sentence  there  a 
iiiccuracy. 
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ittdividnals  in  consequence  of  the  admiration  and  imitation  they  have  ex- 
cited, fay  their  doctrines  or  example  ;  an  influence  which  betrays  itself  in 
the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  scliools."'  (Bacon,  Locke, 
Leibnitz.) 

Literal  Translation,  5  7.  "The  external  matter  consists  in  thoso 
causes,  events,  and  circumstances,  ■which  have  exerted  an  influence  on  ilje 
development  of  the  philosophizing  reason,  and  the  complexion  of  its  pro- 
ductions. To  this  head  belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  individual  genius  of 
tl     ph'l  so  h       ■       th    d  th   m  t    1     1  t'    ■       d  th    d'      t'       f 

h  11         Ifl         Ipd        heohph        f  Jp 


th   m  t    1     If' 
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hi  h         isi         1  m 

dth    d' 
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h     h                d 
f   h            and  1 

f      1 
p      mi     Ij 

ly  1      1 
a       ur  1  q     1  in       un   j     tt  poh       1 

religion,  and  language.  In  the  third  place,  the  effect  of  individual  geniua 
itself  (through  admiration  and  imitation,  precept  and  example)  on  the  in- 
terest, the  direction,  the  particular  objects,  the  kind  and  method  of  the 
subsequent  speculation — an  influence  variouaJy  modified  in  conformity  to 
intellectual  character,  to  the  consideration  and  celebrity  of  schools  estab- 
lished, to  vrritings,  their  form  and  their  contents."  (Bacon,  Locko 
Leibnitz). 

Johnson's  Version,  §  9.  "  History  in  general  is  distinguished,  when 
properly  so  called,  from  Annals,  Memoirs,  &c.,  by  its  form ;  i.  e.  by  the 
combination  of  its  incidents,  and  their  circumstantial  development."' 

Literal  Translation,  k  9-  "Historj^,  in  the  stricter  signification,  is 
distinguished  by  reference  to  its  form,  from  mere  annals,  memoirs,  &c,, 
through  the  concatenation  of  events,  and  their  scientific  exposition,"  [*'.  e. 
under  the  relation  of  causes  and  effects.] 

Passing  now  to  the  body  of  the  book : — we  sbaU  first  take  a 
paragraph  from  the  account  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  in  which  an 
Oxford  Tutor  and  Examining  Master  may  be  supposed  at  home. 
With  tlie  exception,  however,  of  four  popular  treatises,  we  sus- 
pect that  the  Stagirite  is  as  little  read  or  understood  in  Oxford, 
as  in  Edinhurgh. 

Johnson's  Yersimi,  §  140. — "Aristotle  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
talents  of  discrimination  and  analysis;  added  to  the  most  astoiiishing  knowl- 


1  Compare  the  literal  version  ! 

°'  "  Circiimetantial  development ;  pragmaiisiihe  Darstdiviag.  No  word  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  historioiil  and  philosophical  literature  of  Geimany  and  Holland,  than 
^agnuUiach,  at  pragnuilieMi,  anil  PTOgmalismaa.  So  far  fcom  pragmatiscli  being  tan- 
tamount to  "  circumstanUal,"  and  apposed  (see  ^  13  of  translation)  to  "  eciendfic,"  tbe 
word  is  peculiarly  employed  to  denote  that  form  of  history,  which,  neglecting  circum- 
stantial dotaila,  is  occupied  in  the  scientific  evolution  of  causes  and  etFects,  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  more  definite  term  than  the  hisloire  raisonie  of  the  French.  The  word  in  this 
signification  was  originally  taken  from  Folybins  ;  but  founded,  as  is  now  acknowledged, 
on  an  erroneous  interpretation.  (See  Schweigh.  ad  Folyi.  L.  i.  c.  3— C.  D.  Beckii 
Diss.  PragHUiticm  Historiaapud  vdsres  ratio  etjadUiunt — and  Borgeri  (haiio  de  His- 
toria  Pragmalicaj. 

H 
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edge  of  books,"  and  the  works  of  Nature.  To  tlie  latter,  more  espeuially, 
he  had  devoted  himself.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas  ;  maintaiaing 
that  all  our  imprcBsioHS  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts'  of  the 
understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience  ;  that  the  world  is  eternal,  even 
in  itiform,  and  not  the  work  of  a  creative  providence.  In  the  theory  of 
composition  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  maUer,  which  he  referred 
to  philosophy,  and  the/orm,  which  he  derived  from  poetry.'  Instead  of 
following  his  master  in  his  way  of  reasoning  from  the  universal  to  the  par- 
ticular, he  always  takes  the  opposite  course,  and  infers  the  first  from  the 
latter.  His  writings  contain  valuable  remarks  on  the  system,  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  his  own  being  that  of  Empiricism,  modified  in  a  slight  degree 
by  the  nationalism  of  Plato." 

JAteral  Translation,  5 140. — "  Aristotle  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
talent  of  discrimination,  and  an  extensive  complement  of  knowledge  derived 
from  books,  and  from  his  own  observation  of  nature.  The  iavestigation  of 
nature  was,  indeed,  his  peculiar  aim.  He  consequently  rejected  Ideas,  and 
admitted  that  all  mental  representations  (Vorstellungen),  oven  the  highest 
of  tte  understanding,  are,  as  to  their  matter  given,  being  elaborated  out 
of  experience  ;  and  tJiat  the  universe  is  eternal  even  in  its  form,  and  not 
fashioned  by  a  plastic  intelligence.  He  had  n  t  a  g  n'u  ('^  nn)  Tk  Flat 
for  the  Ideal  [the  object  of  reason  proper]  bu  w  m  tep  vipk  J 
the  understanding  (Verstand) ;  one,  who  in  h  u       y     n  (V 

standessystem) — an  Empirism  modified  by  P  E  — d  d 

like  that  philosopher,  proceed  from  the  un  b 

from  the  particular  to  the  universal." 

Johnson's  Version,  J  145. — "  Physiology  (     )  d  b    d        A 

for  its  first  cultivation  ;  for  an  essay,  Lmperfe  b     b  p 

periment  associated  with  theory.     The  soul        p       un 
Mvely  the  active  principle  of  life ;  the  primi  n  rj  b  d       p 

bleof  life,  i.  e.  organized His      m  h      h 

of  our  means  of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  senses,*  a 
attention ;  as  well  as  his  observations  on  the  Con 
Bciousncss"  {the  existence  of  which  he  was  the  first  distinctly  to  recognize) ; 

'  Tennemann  does  not  moke  Aristatle  s,  bibliographer. 

°  The  quBElion  of  origin  refers  not  to  the  subjective  efforts  of  our  faculties,  but  to 
the  objective  knowledge  abont  which  these  effoits  ate  conversant.  The  sentence  ib 
Otherwise  mutilated,  aiid  its  sense  destroyed. 

'  What  this  may  poasiblj  niean  we  confosa  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  gueaa.  Is  it  an 
attempt  at  translating  some  interpolation  of  Wendt  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Grund- 
rissl — ours  is  the  fojirth.  It  can  not  surely  be  intended  for  a  version  of  what  is  other- 
wise omitted  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

*  "  On  the  diaract^ristics  of  our  means  of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  senses,  are,"  &c. 
The  original  is — uejer  die  Aeusterungen  der  Erkentilnisslhaeligteit  d.  i.  aeier  die 
Smne,  den  Gemeinsinn,  t!cc     See  IJteral  Translation. 

^  Neither  by  Ai'istotle  nor  by  any  other  Greek  pMlosopher,  was  Consciousness  falsely 
analysed  into  a  separate  feculty,  and  the  Greek  language  contdns  no  equivalent  ei- 
presaion ;  a,  want  which,  considering  the  confusion  and  error  which  the  word  (however 
convenienl)  has  occasioned  among  modem  philosophers,  we  regard  as  any  thing  bnt 
a  defect.  That  we  can  not  knoj/i  without  knowing  that  lire  know,  and  that  these  are 
not  two  functions  of  distinct  faculties,  but  one  indivisible  energy  of  the  same  power, 
this  is  well  stated  by  Aristotle  in  explaining  the  function  of  the  Common  Sense  ;  and 
to  this  Tennemann  correctly  refers.  It  is  the  error  of  his  translator  to  make  Aristotle 
treal  explicitly  of  consciousness  by  name. 
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on  Imagination,  Memory,  and  Recollection.  Perception  in  the  faculty 
■whicli  conveys  to  ua  the  forms  of  objects.  Xhought  is  tlie  perception  of 
forms  or  ideas  by  means  of  ideas,^  which  presupposes  the  exercise  of  Sensa- 
tion and  Imagination.  Hence  a  passive  and  an  active  IntelUgenco.  The 
last  is  imperishable  (Immortality  independent  of  Conscience"  or  Memory,) 
The  thinking  fficulty  is  an  energy  distinct  from  the  body,  derived  from 
without,  resembling  the  elementary  matter"  of  the  stars Enjoy- 
ment is  the  result  of  the  complete  development  of  an  energy,  wliich  at  the 
same  time  perfects  that  energy.*  The  most  noble  of  all  enjoyments  is  the 
result  of  Reason." 

Idteral  Translation,  }  145, — "  Psychology  is  indebted  to  Aristotle  for 
its  iSrst,  though  still  imperfect,  saientific  treatment  upon  the  principles  of 
experience,  although  with  these  he  has  likewise  combined  sundry  specula- 
tive views.  The  soul  is  the  efficient  principle  of  life  (life  taken  in  its  most 
extensive  signification) — the  primitive  form  of  every  physical  body  suscepti 

b!e  of  animation,  i.  e.  of  one  organically  constituted His 

remarks  are  especially  inter^ting  on  the  manifestation  of  our  cognitive 
energies,  i.  e.  on  the  Senses — on  the  Common  Sense,  the  first  approach  to  a 
clear  indication  of  Consciousness  {die  erste  dcutlichere  Andeutung  des  Be- 
wusstseyns) — on  Imagination,  Reminiscence,  and  Memory.  The  Percep- 
tive and  Imaginative  act  (Anschauen)  is  an  apprehenMon  of  the  forms  of 
objects;  and  Thought,  again,  an  apprehension  of  the  forms  of  those  forms 
which  Sense  and  Imagination  presuppose.  Hence  a  ^mve  and  an  act- 
we  Intellect  or  Understanding.  To  the  latter  belongs  indestructibility 
(immortality  without  consciousness  and  recollection.)  Thought  is,  indeed, 
a  faculty  distinct  froni  the  corporeal  powers,  infused  into  man  from  with- 

ont,  and  analogous  to  the  element  of  the  stars Pleasure  is 

the  result  of  the  perfect  esertion  of  a  power ; — an  exertion  by  which  agam 
the  power  itself  is  perfected.  The  noblest  pleasures  originate  in  Reason. 
Practical  Reason,  Will,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  and  on  empirical  princi- 
ples, determined  by  notions  [of  the  Understanding],  without  a  higher  ideal 
principle  [of  Reason  properly  so  called."] 

"We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a  quotation  from  the  chapter  on 
Kant. 

Johfisim's  Version,  §  373, — "His  (Kant's)  attention  being  awakened  by 
the  Skepticism  of  Hume,  he  was  led  to  remark  the  very  different  degree  of 

-  No  meaning,  or  a  wrong  meaning.  The  terra  Idea  also,  in  flie  common  modem 
Bignifioation,  shoulJ  have  been  carefully  avoided,  under  the  head  of  Aristotle, 

"  Conscience  ia  not  used  in  English  for  Cansdausness.  Was  Mr.  Johnson  copying 
from  the  Frencfi  1 

'  The  word  "  matter"  is  here  wrong, 

'  "  Development  of  an  energy"  and  "  perfecting  an  energy,"  in  relation  to  Aristotle's 
doctrinn  of  the  Pleasurable,  is  incorrect.  The  word  in  the  original  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  Kraft,  power,  or  faculty.  The  tetm  "  complete"  also  does  not  tender  the  original 
so  well  as  "  perfect."  "  The  perfect  euettion  of  a  power"  is  here  intended  to  denote, 
both  subjectively  the  fdl  and  free  play  of  the  faculty  in  opposition  to  its  languid  ex- 
ercise or  iis  too  intense  excitement,  and  objectively,  the  presence  of  all  conditions, 
with  the  absence  of  all  impediments,  to  its  highest  spontaneous  energy.  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  Pleasure,  liough  never  yet  duly  appreciated,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
geneialiiations  in  his  whole  philosophy.  The  end  of  the  section  is  otherwise  much 
mutilated. 
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(iertainty  belonging  to  the  deductions  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  and  tlie  con- 
elusions  of  Mathematics ;  and  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  differ- 
ence. Metaphysics,  of  course,  claimed  his  regard ;  but  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  as  yet  the  very  threshold  of  the  science  had  not  been  passed. 
An  examination  of  the  different  philosophical  systems,  and  particularly 
of  the  jejune  Dogmatism  of  Wolf,  led  Mm  to  question  whether,  antece- 
dently to  any  attempt  at  Dogmatic  philosophy,  it  might  not  be  neoeBsary 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  philosophical  knowledge,  and  he  concluded 
that  to  this  end  an  inquiry  into  the  different  sources  of  information,"  and 
a  critical  examination  of  their  origin  and  employment,  were  necessary ;  in 
which  respect  he  proposed  to  complete  the  task  undertaken  by  Locke.  He 
laid  down,  in  the  first  place,  that  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are, 
in  their  origin,  inteUectiad  sciences.^  InteUeotual  knowledge  is  distin- 
guished from  experimental  by  its  qualities  of  -necessity  and  tmiversality. 
On  the  possibility  of  intellectual  knowledge  depends  that  of  the  philoso- 
phical sciences.* .  These  are  either  synthetic  or  analytic ;  the  latter  of  which 
methods  is  dependent  on  the  first.*  "What  then  is  the  principle  of  synthet- 
ical a  priori  knowledge  in  contradistinction  to  experimental ;  which  is 
founded  on  observation  ?  The  existence  of  a  priori  knowledge  is  deduci- 
ble  from  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  common  sense  ;* 
and  it  is  with  such  knowledge  that  metaphysics  are  chiefly  conversant.  A 
science,  therefore,  which  may  investigat*  with  strictness  the  possibility  of 
suoh  knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  its  employment  and  application,  is 
necessary  for  the  direction  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  highest  practical 
utility.  Kant  pursued  this  course  of  inquiry,  tracing  a  broad  line  of  dis 
tinction  between  the  provinces  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Mathematics, 
and  investigating  more  completely  than  had  yet  been  done,  the  faculty  of 

'  "  Moral  Philosophy  ;"  Philosopkie.    Thrice  in  thia  {. 

'  " Inforraatioii i"  Erkemtnisse.  The  version  is  incorrect;  even  Knowledge  doea 
not  adequately  eipreEs  the  oiiginal,  both  because  it  is  not  also  plural,  and  1)«canee  it 
is  of  a  less  emphatically  subjective  eignilication.  Cagjiitiona  wonld  be  the  best  trans- 
lation, could  we  venture  also  on  the  verb  cogmse  b8  a  Teraion  at  Erketmen. 

'  "Intellectual  sciencoB ;"  THiiinude  oder  Vemunfi-WissencJiaflea.  Intelhclus  or 
iTitelteil  is,  in  the  language  of  German  philosophers,  sjnonjmoua  with  Ver  d  Tin 
derstanding.  The  translator,  therefore,  here  renders,  as  hn  usually  does,  ne  rm  f 
the  antithesis  by  the  other.     Thji  same  capital  error  is  repeated  in  the  tw   f      wu 


*  "Philosophical  sciencea;" — fhilosopMsche  ETkenninisse,  philosophic  k  wLedges 
or  cognitions.  Thia  and  the  following  errora  would  have  been  avoided  by  an  quam 
ance  with  the  first  elements  of  the  critical  philosophy. 

^  "The  latter  of  wbich  methods  ia  dependent  on  the  first."  These  few  w  ds  con 
tain  two  great  mistakes.  In  the  iirst  place,  there  is  no  reference  in  the  original  to  any 
synthetic  and  analyUc  raitkods,  but  to  Kant's  thrice  celebrated  distinction  of  synthetic 
and  analytic  cognitions  or  judgments,  a  distinction  from  which  the  critical  philosophy 
departs.  In  the  second,  there  ia  nothing  to  eiooae  the  error  that  analytic  cognitions 
are  founded  on  synthetic.  Analytic  cognitions  aie  said  by  Tennemann  to  rest  on  the 
primary  law  of  thought,  i.  e.  on  the  principle  of  contradiction.  {See  Crililt  d.  r.  V. 
p.  1B9,  els.) — The  present  is  an  eiample  of  the  absurdity  of  translating  this  work  with- 
out an  explanatory  amplification.  The  distinction  of  analytic  and  syntheUc  judgments 
is  to  the  cmmmon  reader  wholly  nnintelli^ble  from  the  context. 

'  "  Common  sense."  Kant  was  not  ihe  philosopher  to  appeal  to  common  sense 
Bie  genuine  Erkenjttniss  is  conmion  knowledge,  in  opposition  to  mathematical.  (See 
Crit,  d.  I.  V.  Eini,  ^  5.) 
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knowledge.'  He  remarked  thai  synthetical  a  pi-imi  knowledge  imparts  a 
formal  character  to  knowledge  in  general,  and  can  only  be  grounded  in 
laws  affecting  the  Individual,  and  in  the  consciousness  which  he  has  of  the 
harmony  and  uaison  of  his  facwlties.*  He  then  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
particulars  of  our  knowledge,  and  discriminates  between  its  elementary 
parts  BO  often  confounded  in  practice,  with  a,  view  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  each  species  :  the  characteristics  of  necessity  and  universality 
which  belong  to  apriori  knowledge  being  his  leading  principles.'" 

lAterol  Trandation,  5  381. — "  Awakened  by  the  skepticism  of  Hume, 
Kant  directed  his  attention  on  the  striking  difference  in  the  result  of  medi- 
tation in  Mathematics  and  in  Philcsophy,  and  upon  the  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference. Metaphysic  justly  attracted  his  consideration,  hut  he  was  con- 
vinced that  its  threshold  had  yet  been  hardly  touched.  Reflection,  and  a 
scrutiny  of  the  various  philosophical  systems,  especially  of  the  shallow 
dogmatism  of  the  Wolfian  school,  suggested  to  him  the  thought,  that,  pve- 
viows  to  all  dogmatical  procedure  in  philosophy,  it  was  necessary,  firsc 
to  itwestigate  the  possibility  of  a  philosophical  knowledge  ;  and  that  to 
this  end,  an  inquiry  into  the  different  sources  of  our  knowledge — into  its 
origin — and  ias  employment  (in  other  words,  Oritioism),  was  necessary. 
Thus  did  he  propose  to  accomplish  the  work  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Ijocke.  Philosophy  and  mathematics,  he  presupposed  to  be,  in  respect 
of  their  origin,  rational  sciences,  or  sciences  of  reason.  Rational  knowl- 
edge is  distinguished  from  etnpirical  by  its  character  of  necessity  and  uni- 
versality. With  its  possibility  stands  or  falls  the  possibility  of  philosophi- 
cal knowledge,  which  is  of  two.kinds-r-sy«(Aeiic.and  analytic.  The  lat- 
ter rests  on  the  fundamental  law  of  thought ;  but  what  is  the  priTtd^e 
of  synthetic  knowledge  a  priori,  as  contrasted  with  empirical,  of  which 
perception  is  the  souice  '  Thit  such  knowledge  eiiists,  is  guaranteed  by 
the  truth  of  mathemalical  and  even  of  common  knowledge,  and  the  effort 
of  reason  in  metaphysic  is  mainly  directed  to  its  realization.  There  is 
therefore  a  science  of  the  highest  neces^ty  and  importance,  which  investi- 
gates, on  principles,  the  possibility  the  foundation,  and  the  employment 
of  such  knowledge.  Kant  opened  to  himself  the  way  to  this  inquiry,  by 
taking  a  strict  line  of  demaikatioa  between  philosophy  and  mathematica, 
and  hy  a  more  profound  leaearch  into  the  cognitive  faculties  than  had 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  while  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  divine, 
that  synthetic  knowledge  a  prion  coincides  with  the  fmin  of  our  knowl- 
edge, and  can  only  be  giounded  m  the  laws  of  the  several  faculties  which 
co-operate  in  the  cognitive  act.  Then,  m  order  fully  to  discover  these  forms 
of  knowledge,  according  to  the  guiding  principles  of  universality  and  neces- 
sity, he  undertook  a  dissection  of  knowledge,  and  distinguished  [in  reflec- 
tion] what  in  reality  is  only  presented  combined,  for  the  behoof  of  scien- 
tific knowledge 

Johnson's  \e'w>n  {  o75 — ...  "The  laws  of  ethicsare  superior  to  the 
empirical  a  d  dete  m  nable  free-will  which  we  enjoy  in  matters  of  practice, 
and  assume  an  mpe  at    e  character,  occupying  the  chief  place  in  practi- 

>  This  sen  e  ce  a    u  a  e  y  rendered,  and  not  duly  conncctcil  with  (he  nest. 

"  This  sen  e  s  m  np  neible  to  all ;  but  its  absurdity  can  be  duiy  apprecia- 
ted only  by  those  who  Imow  something  of  the  Kantian  phUosophy, 

'  The  Gams  obsorvatlon  is  truo  of  this  sentence  and  of  Ihe  following  Rection,  wliieh 
■,ve  lease  without  nol 
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cal  philosophy.  This  categorical  principle  tecomes  an  absolute  law  of 
uiiiverHal  obligation,  giving  to  our  confluot  an  ultimate  end  and  spring  of 
action ;  whieli  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  passion  or  affection,  but  as  a 
moral  sense  of  respect  for  law." 

Literal  Translation,  i  383. — .  .  .  "The  Moral  Law,  as  opposed  to  an 
empirically  determined  volition,  appears  under  the  character  of  a  CfWfigwi- 
ccd  Imperative,  (absolute  Ought  [unconditional  duty],)  and  takes  its  place 
at  the  very  summit  of  practical  philosophy.  This  imperative,  as  the  uni- 
versal rule  of  every  rational  will,  prescribes  with  rigorous  necessity  an 
universal  costformity  to  the  la/w  {ofdicty] ;  and  thereby  establishes  the 
supreme  absolute  end  and  motive  of  conduct,  which  is  not  a  pathological 
feeling  [blind  and  mechanical],  but  a  reverence  ibr  the  law  [of  duty,  ra- 
tional and  free]." 

That  Mr.  Johnson  maltea  no  scniple  of  violating  the  good  faith 
of  a  translator,  is  a  serious  accusation — but  one  unfortunately 
true.  This,  indeed,  ia  principally  shown,  in  the  history  of  those 
philosophers  whose  speculations  aro  unfavorable  to  revealed  relig- 
ion.— Speaking  of  Hume,  Tennemann  says: — "On  the  empirical 
principles  of  Locke,  he  investigated  with  a  profoundly  penetrating 
genius  the  nature  of  man  as  a  thinking,  and  as  an  active  being. 
This  led  him  through  a  train  of  consequent  reasoning  to  the 

skeptical  result  that,  &c And  in  these  investigations  of 

Hume,  philosophical  skepticism  appeared  with  a  terrific  force, 
profundity  {Grrundlichkeit),  and  logical  consequence,  such  as  had 
never  previously  hoen  witnessed,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  form 
of  greater  precision,  perspicuity,  and  elegance."  Thus  rendered 
by  Mr.  Johnson : — "  Taking  the  experimental  principles  of  Locke 
as  the  foundation  of  his  system,  he  deduced  from  them  many 
acute  but  specious  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  man,  as  a  reasonable  agent.  He  was  led  on  by  arguments, 
the  fallacy  of  which  is  lost  in  their  ingenuity,  to  the  inference 

that,  &c The  investigations  of  Hume  were  recommended, 

not  only  by  a  great  appearance  of  logical  argumentation,  but  by 
an  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction,  and  by  all  those  graces  of 
style  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  made 
his  skepticism  more  dangerous  than  it  deserved  to  be." — The  same 
tampering  with  the  text  we  noticed  in  the  articles  on  Hobbes  and 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. — We  hardly  attribute  to  intention 
what  Mr.  Johnson  says  of  Krug;  that  "he  appears  to  add  little 
to  Kant,  except  a  superior  degree  of  obscurity,"  Knig  is  known 
to  those  versed  in  German  philosophy,  not  only  as  a  very  acute, 
but  as  a  very  lucid  writer.  In  his  autobiography,  we  recollect, 
he  enumerates  perspicuity  as  the  first  of  his  three  great  errors  as 
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an  author ;  reverence  for  common  sense,  and  contempt  of  cant, 
being  the  other  two.  Tennemann  attiibutes  to  him  "uncommon 
clcarnesa," 

As  a  specimen  of  our  translator's  conteraptwotis  vituperation 
of  some  illustrious  thinkers,  we  shall  quote  his  notes  on  Fichte 
and  Sckelling,  of  whose  systems,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  his 
translation  proves  him  to  have  understood  nothing. 

Aft  ng  in  the  text  what  Tennemann  asserts  of  Fiohte's 

un  tip  cution,  we  have  the  following  note : — "  It  is  pain- 
fi  1 1  b  th  n  trument  of  putting  on  record  so  much  of  nonsense 
an  1  n  1  f  blasphemy  as  is  contained  in  the  pretended  phi- 
lo  ].  1  y  f  F  1  te ;  the  statement,  however,  will  not  be  without 
its  f,ood,  if  the  reader  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties which  men  will  believe  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  fancies, 
who  have  rejected  the  plain  evidences  of  Christianity."  [Fiehte 
was,  for  his  countiy  and  generation,  an  almost  singularly  pious 
Christian.  He  was  even  attacked  by  the  theologians — for  his 
orthodoxy.] — On  Sohelliog's  merits  we  have  the  following  digni- 
fied decision : — "  The  gi'avo  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  absurd 
theory,  might  perhaps  have  been  worthily  replaced  by  the  pithy 
criticism  of  Mr.  Burchell,  apud  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  applied 
to  other  absurdities,  videlicet — Fudge — Fudge — Fudge." 

But  enough! — "We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Johnson,  recom- 
mending to  him  a  meditation  on  the  excellent  motto  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation: — "IXffwile  est  in pMlosophia  pauca  esse 
ei  nota,  cui  iion  sint  aut pleraqiie  aut  omnia" 
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IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  RECENT  ENGLISH 
TREATISES  ON  THAT  SCIENGE.' 


(Atkil,  1833.) 

1.  Artis  Logicce  Rudimenta,  with  Illustrative  Observations  trn 

each  Section.    Fourth,  edition,  with  Additions.    ISmo.    Ox- 
ford: 1828. 

2.  Elements  of  Logic.     By  Richahd  Whatbly,  D.D.,  Principal 

of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Third  edition.     8vo.     London:  1829. 

3.  Introduction  to  Logic,  from  Dr.  Whately's  Elements  of  Logic. 
By  the  Rev.  Samubi.  Hinds,  M.A,,  of  Queen's  College,  and 
Vice-Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford.  12mo.  Oxford  i 
1827. 

4.  Outline  of  a  New  System  of  Logic,  with  a  Critical  Exam- 
ination of  Dr.  Whatbly'' s  "Elements  ofLogic,^'  by  Gteoege 
Behtham,  Esq.     8vo.     London:  1827. 

5.  An  Examination  of  some  Passages  in  Dr.  Wliately's  Ele- 
ments of  Logic.  By  G-eorge  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.,  Stn- 
dent  of  Christ  Church.     8vo.     Oxford  :  1829. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  Logic  on  the  Basis  of  Aldrich,  with  Illustra- 

tive Notes  by  the  Rev,  John  Huy^siie,  M.A.,  Brazen-nose 
College,  Oxford.     12mo.     Second  edition.     Oxford :  1833. 

7.  Questions  on  Aldrich's  Logic,  with  References  to  the  most 
Popular  Treatises.     12mo.     Oxford:  1829. 

8.  Key  to  Questions  on  Aldrich'' s Logic.    12iiio.    Oxford:  1829, 

9.  Introduction  to  Logic.     12mo.     Oxford :  1830, 

10.  Aristotle's  Philosophy.  (An  article  in  Yol.  iii.  of  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanmca,  now  publishLng.> 
By  the  Rev.  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     4to.     Edinburgh :  1832. 

'  tin  French  by  M.  Peisse  ;  in  Italian  bv  S.  Lo  Oatto  ;  in  Cross's  Selections.] 
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Nothing,  we  think,  affords  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  oblique 
and  partial  spirit  in  whioh  philosophy  has  been  cultivated  in 
Britain,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  than  the  combined  per- 
version  and  neglect,  which  Logic — the  science  of  the  formal  laws 
of  thought — ^has  experienced  during  that  period.  Since  the  time, 
and  principally,  we  suspect,  through  the  influence  of  Locke  (who, 
as  Leibnitz  observed,  "sprevit  logitam  non  intellexit"),  no  coun- 
try has  been  so  poor  in  this  department  of  philosophy,  whether 
we  estimate  our  dialectical  literature  by  its  mass  or  by  its  quality. 
Loth  to  surrender  the  subject  altogether,  yet  unable,  from  their 
own  mbconception  of  its  nature,  to  vindicate  to  logic,  on  the 
proper  ground,  its  paramount  importance,  as  a  science  a  priori, 
distinct  and  independent :  the  few  logical  authors  who  appeared, 
endeavored,  on  the  one  hand,  by  throwing  out  what  belonged  to 
itself,  of  an  unpopular  and  repulsive  character,  to  obviate  disgust; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  interpolating  what  pertained  to  other 
branches  of  philosophy — hore  a  chapter  of  psychology,  there  a 
chapter  of  metaphysic,  &c. — to  conciliate  to  the  declining  study 
a  broader  interest  than  its  own.  The  attempt  was  too  irrational 
to  succeed ;  and  served  only  to  justify  the  disregard  it  was  meant 
to  remedy.  This  was  to  convert  the  interest  of  science  with  the 
interest  of  amusera'ent:  this  was  not  to  amplify  logic,  hut  to  de- 
form philosophy ;  by  breaking  down  their  boundaries,  and  running 
its  several  departments  into  each  other. 

In  the  Universities,  where  Diaieetio  (to  use  that  term  in  its 
universality)  once  reigned  "  The  Ctueen  of  Arts,"  the  failure  of 
the  study  is  more  conspicuously  remarkable. 

In  those  of  Scotland  the  Chairs  of  Logic  have  for  generations 
taught  any  thing  rather  than  the  science  which  they  nominally 
profess — a  science,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  Scots  have  not  lat- 
terly maintained  the  reputation  once  established  by  them  in  all,' 

»  -'Lbs  EbcobsoLb  sont  bora  PhilosopheB"— pronounced  the  Dictator  of  Letters.— 
{ScaligeToaa.  Sscanda). — Servctus  had  previously  testified  to  their  character  for  logical 
subtilily :  "  Dialecticis  argutiis  sibi  blandiuntur."  [Prsf.  in  Pidem.  Geogr.  1533.) 
[My  learned  fiiend,  Mr.  James  Broun  of  the  Temple,  shows  me  that  the  unhappy 
heretic  had  here  only  copied  the  words  of  Erasmus — a  far  higher  authority.  {Enc. 
JforiiE.)] — For  a  considerable  period,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  to  be  found  a  continental 
Unirersity  of  an;  note,  without  the  appendage  of  a  Scottish  Professor  of  Philosophy 
[In  the  Key  to  Barday's  Satyricon,  it  is  s^d  of  Cardinal  Da  Perron,  under  Henry  IV. : 
"  Ejus  soliutudine,  in  Gall^  ptures  Scoti  celebri  nomine  bonas  aitcs  profess!  simt, 
qmun  in  ipsa  Scotia  foventar  et  aluntui  a  Eege,"  Sir  Thomas  Urqvihart  is  less  eu- 
phuistie  than  usual,  in  his  diction  of  the  following  passage :  "  There  was  a  professor 
of  the  ScotUah  nation,  within  these  sixteen  years,  in  Somare,  who  spoke  Greek  with 
as  great  ease  as  ever  Cicero  did  Latin,  and  could  ^ave  expressed  himself  in  it  as  well 
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and  still  retained  in  other  departments  of  philosophy.  To  the 
philosophers,  indeed,  of  our  country,  we  must  confess,  that,  in 
great  part  is  to  to  attributed  the  prevalence  of  the  erroneous 
notions  on  this  subject  promulgated  by  Locke. 

No  system  of  logic  deserving  of  notice,  in  fact,  ever  appear- 
ed in  Scotland;  and  for  Scottish  logical  writers  of  any  merit, 
we  must  travel  back  for  more  than  two  centuries  to  three 
contemporary  authors,  whose  abilities,  like  those,  indeed,  of 
almost  all  the  more  illustrious  scholars  of  their  nation,  were 
developed  under  foreign   influence — to   Robert   Balfour,'  Mark 

and  as  promptly  as  in  aiij  other  laiiguftge,  [Urquhart  lefers  to  Johannes  Camero,  the 
celebrated  theologian — and  as  ho  himself  calls  him.  the  "bibliothoca  mOYens"] ;  yet 
the  most  of  the  Seotdsh  nation  never  having  astricted  themselves  so  much  to  (he  pro- 
priety  of  words  as  to  tha  knowledgo  of  things,  [1]  where  there  was  one  preceptor  of 
languages  among  them,  there  were  above  forty  profesaors  of  philosophy.  Nay,  to  so 
high  a  pitch  did  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  nation  attdne  over  all  the  parts  of  France, 
and  for  so  long  a  time  together  continued  in  that  attained  hdght,  by  vertue  of  an  as- 
cendant, the  French  considered  the  Scots  to  have,  above  all  nations,  in  matter  of  their 
subtlety  in  philosophical  disceptations,  that  there  have  not  been,  till  of  late,  for  these 
several  ages  together,  any  lord,  gentleman,  or  other  in  all  that  country,  who  bemg 
desirous  to  have  bis  son  instructed  in  the  principles  of  philosophy,  would  intrust  him 
to  the  discipline  of  any  other  than  a  Scottish  master ;  of  whom  they  were  no  less 
proud  than  Philip  was  of  Aristotle,  or  Tullius  of  Oratippus,  And  if  it  occurred,  as 
very  often  it  did,  that  a  pretender  to  a  place  in  any  French  university,  having  in  his 
tender  years  been  subferulaiy  to  some  other  kind  of  schooling,  should  enter  inti 
petition  with  another  :dming  at  the  same  charge  and  dignity,  whose  learning  ilowed 
from  a  Caledonian  source,  commonly  the  first  was  rejected,  and  the  other  preferred : 
education  of  youth  in  all  grounds  of  hterature  under  teachers  of  the  Scottish  natior 
being  then  held  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  France  to  have  been  attended,  catcris  paribus 
with  greater  proficiency  than  any  other  manner  of  breeding  subordinate  to  the  docu- 
ments of  those  of  another  country.  Nor  are  the  French  the  only  men  who  have  har- 
boured this  good  opinion  of  the  Scots  in  behalf  of  their  inward  abilities,  but  many 
tunes  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  Flemins,  Dutch,  Hungarians,  Sweds,  and  Polaniane, 
have  testified  their  being  of  the  same  mind,  by  the  promotions  whereunto,  for  their 
learning,  they,  in  all  those  nations  at  several  times,  have  attdned."  (Jewel,  1663, 
Works,  p.  356).  As  in  literature  and  philosophy,  so  in  war.  Scots  ofiieers,  in  great 
numbers,  and  of  distinguished  merit,  figured  in  the  opposite  armies  of  Gustavus  and 
Ferdinand — espedally  of  the  former ;  yet  the  commandant  of  the  Fort  of  Egra. 
and  aii  the  esrecutioners  or  murderers  ofWallenatein,  were  Scots — with  a  sprinhling  of 
Irish — gentlemen.  The  Scots,  too,  were  long  themerchants  of  Poland,  and  the  "trav- 
eling merchants, "  Anglice,  peddlers,  of  Europe.  On  this,  see  "  Hercules  iuamfdem," 
(1808,  p.  135)— one  of  the  equiba  against  Scioppiua  in  the  Scaligeran  controversy.] 
'  ["We  iind  in  La  Logique,  oH  art  dediscoarir  el  ndsonner  of  Soipio  Dupleix,  Royal 
Counselor,  &c.,  a  handsome  eulogy  of  Ballbur.  The  author  declares  that  he  draws 
his  doctrine  from  Aristotle,  and  his  moat  celebrated  interpreters.  '  Sur  tous  leaquels 
jo  prise  M.  Robert  Balfor,  gentilhomme  Escossois,  tant  pour  sa  rare  et  profonde  doc- 
trine aux  sciences  et  aux  langues,  que  pour  I'integrite  de  ses  m<eurs.  Aussi  luy  doys- 
je  lo  pen  de  s^anoir  que  j'ay  acquis,  ayant  eu  Thonneur  de  jouir  femilicrement  de  sa 
douce  et  vrayement  pbilosophique  conversation.'  (Preface,  f.  5.}  Farther  on,  and  in 
the  body  of  the  work  (f.  35.),  he  calls  '  M.  Jtohert  Balfor,  le  premier  Philosophe  de 
nostre  memoire,'  &c.  ITiis  Logic  of  Dupleix  is,  vrith  L'Oi-gane  of  Philip  Canaye, 
and  the  Diaiectique  of  Ramus,  one  of  the  oldest  treatises  on  this  science  written  in 
French.  It  is  a  very  competent  analysis  of  the  Organim.  The  third  edition  is  of  1607 ; 
tho  first  probably  pubhshed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centojy." — M.  Peisee.— Mv 
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Duncan,'  and  "William  Chalmers,'  Professors  in  the  TJniversitios 
of  Bordeaux,  Saumur,  and  Anjou.     In  Cambridge  the  fortune  of 

copy  of  Scipio  Duplejx's  Logic  is  of  the  eecojid  edition,  "  enlarged  ty  Uie  author,"  and 
in  1604.  From  the  "  Privilege,"  at  the  end,  at  appears  that  the  first  edition  was  of 
1600.  As  M.  Feiase  reniaiks,  it  is  an  excellent  work.  Balfoiir'a  learned  countiyman 
and  conteoipoiary,  Thomas  Dempster,  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastioa  {ft  309)  spe^  of 
him,  ae ''  sui  seculi  phcenix,  Greece  et  Latine  doctiEsimus,  philosuphns  et  mathematicus 
priscis  conferendus,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  writing  in  Italy,  he  notices  that  Balfour  was  then 
(1637)  living,  having  heen  for  thirty  years  Prindpal  of  the  College  of  Bouideanx. 
Balfoar's  Cleomedes,  edition  and  cammenf  ary  are  ealogized  to  the  highest  by  Barthius 
and  Bake ;  while  his  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  notes,  have  g^ed  him  a  distingaished 
reputation  among  theologians.  His  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Logic,  Physics, 
and  Ethiosof  Aristotle,  were  puhhshed  at  Bourdeaus,  in4°,  and  are  all  of  the  highest 
value.  The  second  edition  of  tJiat  on  the  Organon  appeared  in  1630,  and  extends  to 
1055  pages.  It  is,  however,  a  comparatively  rare  book,  which  may  excuse  subsequent 
editors  and  logidons  for  their  ignorance  of  its  existence.] 

'  [It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  five  books  of  the  IiistUaiio  Logica  by 
Mark  Duncan,  "Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine."    The  work,  which  extends 
only  to  about  880  octavo  pages,  was  at  leas6  iive  times  printed ;  the  first  edition  ap 
pearing  in  1613,  at  Soamur,  for  the  use  of  that  Uuiversi^,  was  repubhshed  at  Paris, 
in  the  following  year.     It  forms  the  basis  of  Burgersdyk'a  Jnslitntvmes  Logics  (Ley 
den,  1636),  who  had  heen  Duncan's  colleague  in  Saumur ;  and  that  celebrated  logician 
declares  that  from  it  (speaking  only  of  the  lirsC  or  animpioved  edition),  he  had  received 
more  assistance  than  from  ^  other  systems  of  the  science  put  together.    In  &ct, 
Ihincan's  Institutions  are,  in  many  respects,  better  even  ttian  his  ovvn ;  and  were  there 
now  any  intelligent  enthusiasm  for  such  studies,  that  rare  and  little  book  wo   d 
tiuently  be  repubtiahed.     I  have  not  seen  the  author's  St/nopsia  Ethicte.     J)       an 
physician,  figures  in  the  celebrated  process  of  Urbsu  Grandier  and  the  Nuns      L 
(1634).    Medical  practice  seems  indeed  to  have  withdrawn  him  from  ph        p 
speculation.    James  VI,  nominated  Duncan  Physician  Eoyal,  and  he  w     d  h 
transferred  himself  to  London,  but  his  wife  and  her  family  were  averse  from      g        g 
"to  a  ferocious  nation  and  an  inclement  sky."    His  elder  brtdher,  Wilham,  asD     p 
assures  us,  "bonis  artibus  supra  hoc  secntmn,  et  maxime  Giscis  literis  ad  nir       um 
imhutOE,"  was  distinguished  also  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Physic  in  I         h 
of  Tholouse  and  Montauban.    His  son,  Mark  also,  but  better  known  under  h       m 
of  M.  des  Cerissntes,  was  a  kind  of  Admirable  Crichton;  his  life  is  more     m  n 
than  a  romance.    He  obtained  liigh  celebrity  as  a  Latin  poet ;  far,  though  hi   p 
be  few,  they  comprise  what  are  not  unjustly  lauded,  as  the  best  imitatio  ta 

of  Catullus.     By  Mm  there  is  an  elegiac  address  to  his  father,  on  the  rep  n 

of  the  Logical  Institution,  in  1627.     It  is  found  also  in  the  third,  but  h 

fourth,  edition  of  that  work ;  and  it  establishes,  once  and  again,  that  the  gi  an 
then  alive,  was  a  Tiatim  of  Scotlaiid,  and  not  merely  bom  of  a  Scottish  g  h 

in  England : 

and  addressing  the  book, 

Namqite  patren  idlua  et^i^  itla  taum^" 

Joseph  Scaliger  also  testifies  to  the  nativity  of  his  Iriend  Duncan,  in  Scotland,  and 
apparently  in  the  west  of  Scotland.     Speaking  of  the  Gaelic,  he  says :  "qua  in  Scotiie 

occidentaUbus  (unda  Diatcanus  et  Buchananus  sunt  oriundi) utuntur."     (Prima 

Scaligcrana,  voce  BHlane!).  Scaliger,  I  may  notice,  had  resided  for  some  time  in 
ScoHand.  Dr.  Kippis  (Biogr.  Brit,  T.  494.)  states,  on  very  respectable  authority,  that 
William  and  Mark  were  bora  in  London,  their  father,  Alexander,  in  Beverley.  He  is, 
however,  wrong.] 

'  [The  Dispitatioaes  FhilosopMciB  Gxtlielim  Camerarii  Scoli,  Congregalioms  Ora- 
lorii  Domini  Jeiu  PTCsh/lerUm  folio,  Paris,  1630,  pp.  630),  is  aworfc  of  much  learning, 
and  of  considerable  acuteness.    The  first  part  ia  logical ;  but  among  other  treatises 
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the  study  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  while  its  statutory  teach- 
ing ha^  heen  actually  defunct  for  ages,  the  "'JSlements  of 
Logic"  of  William  Duncan  of  Aberdeen,  have  long  collegially 
dispensed  a  muddy  scantling  of  metaphysio  psychology,  and  dia- 
lectic, in  the  University  where  Downam  taught ;'  while  Murray's 
Compendium  Logtcm,  the  Trinity  College  text-liook,  may  show 
that  inattei-s  are,  if  possible,  at  a  lower  pass  in  Dublin. 

In  Oxford,  the  fate  of  the  science  has  been  somewhat  different, 
but,  till  lately,  scarcely  more  favorable.  And  here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  he  more  particular,  as  thk  is  the  only  British  seminary 
where  the  study  of  logic  proper  can  he  said  to  have  survived ;  and 
as,  with  one  exception,  the  works  under  review  all  emanate  from 
that  University — represent  its  character — and  are  determined 
and  modified  by  its  circumstances.  Indeed,  with  one  or  two  in- 
significant exclusions,  these  works  comprise  the  whole  recent 
logical  literature  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  scholastic  ages,  Oxford  was  hold  inferior  to  no 
University  throughout  Europe  ;  and  it  was  celebrated,  more  espe- 
cially, for  its  philosophers  and  dialecticians.  But  it  was  neither 
the  recollection  of  old  academical  renown,  nor  any  enlightened 
persuasion  of  its  importance,  that  preserved  to  logic  a  place  among 
the  subjects  of  academical  tuition,  when  the  kindred  branches  of 
philosophy,  with  other  statutory  studies,  were  dropt  from  the 
course  of  instruction  actually  given.  These  were  abandoned  from 
no  conviction  of  their  inutility,  nor  even  in  favor  of  others  of 
superior  value :  they  were  abandoned  when  the  system  under 
which  they  could  be  taught,  was,  for  a  private  interest,  illegally 
superseded  by  another  under  which  they  could  not.  "When  the 
College  Fellows  supplanted  the  University  Professors,  the  course 
of  statutory  instruction  necessarily  fell  with  the  statutory  ihstra- 
ments  by  which  it  had  been  carried  through.     The  same  exten- 

of  this  author,  I  haye  not  seen  his  IntroducUo  ad  Lagicam  (in  octavo,  Anjon,  and  of 
the  same  year).  It  is  acurions  illustration  of  tho"  Scoli  exlra  Scotiam  agentes  ;"  that 
there  were  jiue  Camerarii,  five  Chalmerses ;  all  flouiisMng  in  1630  ;  all  Scotsmen  bj 
birth;  all  hving  on  the  Continent;  and  there,  all  Latin  authors;  vii.,  two  Williams, 
two  Davida,  and  one  George.     The  preceding  age  shows  sesBral  others,] 

'  [I  underatand  that  'William  Duncan's  Elements,  and  every  other  logical  spectre, 
are  now  in  Cambiidge,  even  coUe^ally,  laid,  and  that  mathematics  are  there  at  length 
left  to  supply  the  discipline  which  logic  wae  of  old  supposed  CKclusively  to  afibrd. 
If,  however,  the  "  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge  "  may  represent  the  University, 
its  Transactions  are  enough  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  old  and  statutory  in  contrast 
to  tlie  new  and  illegal,  and  that  Coleridge  {himself  a  Cantabrigian,  and  more  than 
nominally  a  philosopher),  was  right  in  declaring  "  Mailiematics  to  he  no  siihstihde  for 
Logic."— (Saa  Athenienm,  S4th  August  1860,  and  Appendix  11.)] 
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Bive,  the  samQ  intensive,  education  which  had  once  been  poaailrlo 
when  the  ■work  waa  distributed  among  a  body  of  Professors,  oach 
chosen  for  his  ability,  and  each  concentrating  his  attention  on  a 
single  study,  could  no  longer  be  attempted,  when  the  collogial 
corporations,  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  individuals,  in  so  far  as 
literary  qualification  is  concerned,  had  usurped  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  instruction ;  and  when  each  of  these  individuals  was 
authorized  to  become  solo  teacher  of  the  whole  academical  cyelo- 
psedia.  But  while  the  one  unqualified  Fellow-tutor  could  not 
perform  the  work  of  a  large  body  of  qualified  Professors ;  it  is 
evident  that,  as  he  could  not  rise  and  expand  himself  to  the  former 
system,  that  the  present,  existing  .only  for  his  behoof,  must  be 
contracted  and  brought  down  to  him.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
The  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  subjects  taught,  were  reduced  to 
the  required  level  and  extent.  The  capacity  of  lecturing,  that 
is,  of  delivering  an  original  course  of  instniction,  was  not  now  to 
be  expected  in  the  tutor.  The  pupil,  therefore,  read  to  his  tutor 
a  lesson  out  of  boolt ;  on  this  lesson,  the  tutor  might,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, interpose  an  observation,  or  preserve  silence;  and  he  was 
thus  effectually  guaranteed  from  all  demands,  beyond  his  ability 
or  inclination  to  meet.  This  reversed  process  was  still  denomi- 
nated a  lecture.  In  like  manner,  all  subjects  which  required  in 
the  tutor  more  than  the  Fellows'  average  of  learning  or  acute- 
ness,  were  eschewed.  Many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
education  in  the  legal  system  were  thus  discarded;  and  those 
which  it  was  found  necessary  or  convenient  to  retain  in  the  in- 
trusive, were  studied  in  easier  and  more  superficial  treatises. 
This,  in  particular,  was  the  case  with  logic. 

By  statute,  the  Professor  of  Dialectic  was  hound  to  read  and 
expound  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  twice  a  week ;  and,  by  statute, 
regular  attendance  on  his  lectures  was  required  from  all  under- 
graduates for  their  three  last  years.  Until  the  statutory  system 
was  superseded,  an  energetic  and  improving  exercise  of  mind 
from  the  intelligent  study  of  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
philosophical  genius,  imposed  on  all,  was  more  especially  secured 
in  those  who  would  engage  in  the  subsidiary  business  of  tuition. 
This,  and  the  other  conditions  of  that  system,  thus  deteraiined  a 
far  higher  standard  of  qualification  in  the  tutor,  when  the  tutor 
was  still  only  a  subordinate  instructor,  than  remained  when  he 
had  become  the  exclusive  organ  of  academical  education.  "When, 
at  last,  the  voice  of  the  Professors  was  silenced  in  the  University, 
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and  in  the  Colleges  the  Fellows  had  been  able  to  exclude  all  other 
graduates  from  the  now  principal  office  of  Tutor,  the  study  of 
logic  declined  with  the  ahility  of  those  hy  whom  the  science  was 
taught.  The  original  treatises  of  Ai-istotle  were  now  found  to 
transcend  the  College  complement  of  erudition  and  intellect. 
They  wore  accordingly  abandoned ;  and  with  these  tho  varioaa 
logical  works  previously  in  academical  use,  which  supposed  any 
reach  of  thought,  or  an  original  acquaintance  with  tlie  Organon. 
The  Gompendiwn  of  Sanderson  stood  its  ground  for  a  season, 
when  the  more  elaborate  ■  treatises  (erst  in  academical  use)  of 
Brerewood,  Crackanthorpe,  and  Smiglecius,  were  forgotten.  But 
this  little  treatise,  the  excellent  work  of  an  acoomplkihed  logician, 
was  too  closely  relative  to  the  books  of  the  Organon,  and 
demanded  too  frequently  an  inconvenient  explanation,  to  retain 
its  place,  so  soon  as  another  text-book  could  be  introduced,  more 
accommodated  to  the  fallen  and  falling  standard  of  tutorial  com- 
petency. Such  a  text-book  was  soon  found  in  the  Compendium 
of  Aldrich.  The  dignity  of  its  author,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  his  reputation  as  an  ingenious,  even  a  learned,  writer  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  insured  it  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation:  it  was  yet  shorter  than  Sanderson's;  written  in  a  less 
scholastic  Latin;  adopted  an  order  wholly  independent  of  the 
Organon ;  and  made  no  awkward  demands  upon  the  tufcr,  as 
comprising  only  what  was  either  plain  in  itself,  or  could  without 
difficulty  be  expounded.  The  book — which,  in  justice  to  the 
Dean,  we  ought  to  mention  was  not  originally  written  for  the 
public — is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  talent;  but 
the  talent  is,  perhaps,  principally  shown,  in  the  author  having 
performed  so  cleverly  a  task  for  which  he  was  so  indifferently 
prepared.  Absolutely  considered,  it  has  little  or  no  value.  It  is 
but  a  slight  eclectic  epitome  of  one  or  two  logical  treatises  in 
common  use  (that  it  is  exclusively  abridged  from  "Wallis  is  incor- 
rect) ;  and  when  the  compiSor  wanders  from,  or  mistakes,  his 
authorities,  he  displays  a  want  of  information  to  be  expected, 
perhaps,  in  our  generation,  but  altogether  marvelous  in  his.  It 
is  clear,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient,  and  very  little  of  the 
modern,  logicians.  The  treatise  likewise  omits  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  important  matters ;  and  those  it  does  not  exclude  are 
treated  with  a  truly  unedifying  brevity.  As  a  slender  introduc- 
tion to  the  after-study  of  logic  (were  there  not  a  hundred  better) 
it  is  not  to  be  despised ;  as  a  full  course  of  instruction — a.s  an 
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independent  system  of  the  science,  it  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Compend  of  Aldrich,  having  gradually 
supplanted  the  Compend' of  Sanderson,  has  furnished,  for  above 
a  century,  the  little  all  of  logic  doled  out  in  these  latter  days  by 
the  TJnivoraity  of  Bradwardin  and  Sootus.' 

Even  the  meliorations  of  the  academical  system  have  not  proved 
beneficial  to  this  study:  perhaps,  indeed,  the  reverse.  Since  the 
institution  of  honors — since  the  re-introduction,  however  limit- 
ed, of  a  real  examination  for  the  first  degree  in  arts,  a  powerful 
stimulus  has  been  applied  to  other  studies — to  that  of  logic  none. 
Did  a  candidate  make  himself  master  of  the  Organon? — he  would 
find  as  little  favor  from  the  dispensers  of  academical  distinction, 
as  he  had  previously  obtained  assistance  from  his  tutor.  For  the 
public  examiners  could  not  be  expected,  either  to  put  questions 
on  what  they  did  not  understand,  or  to  encourage  the  repetition 
of  such  overt  manifcstatioos  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  mini- 
mum of  Aldrioh,  therefore,  remained  the  maximum  of  the 
"schools;"  and  was  "got  up,"  not  to  obtain  honor,  hut  to  avoid 
disgrace. — Yet  even  this  minimum  was  to  he  made  less ;  there 
was  "a  lower  deep  beneath  the  lowest  deep."  The  Compen- 
dium, a  meagre  duodecimo  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  to  be 
read  in  a  day,  and  easily  mastered  in  a  week,  was  found  too 
ponderous  a  volume  for  pupil,  and  tutor,  and  examiner.  It  was 
accordingly  subjected  to  a  process  of  extenuation,  out  of  which 
it  emerged,  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original  gra- 
oility — a  slteleton  without  marrow  or  substance.  "  Those  who 
go  deep  in  dialectic,"  says  Aristo  Chius,  "may  be  resembled  to 
crab-eaters  ;  for  a  mouthful  of  meat,  they  spend  their  time  over 
a  heap  of  shells. "  But  your  superficial  student  of  logic,  he  loses 
his  time  without  even  a  savor  of  this  mouthful ;  and  Oxford,  in 
her  senility,  has  proved  no  Alma  Mater,  in  thus  so  unpiteously 
cramming  her  alumni  with  the  shells  alone.  As  Dr.  Whately 
observes : — "  A  very  small  proportion  even  of  distinguished  stu- 

'  Some  thirty  years  ago,  indceJ,  there  was  printed,  in  usiim  academica:  juvenialis, 
certMn  Excerpta  ex  Aristotetis  (hgaao.  The  execulioa  of  that  work  shows  how  in- 
adeq^ciate  its  author  was  lo  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  rational  study  of  logic  than  a  systematic  condensation  of  the  more  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  different  treatisaa  of  the  Organon,  with  ori^al  illustrations,  anil 
seleotions  from  the  best  commentators,  ancient  and  modem.  As  it  is,  this  petty  pub- 
lication has  exerted  no  inflaence  on  the  lojpcal  studies  of  the  University  ;  we  should 
like  to  know  how  many  tutors  have  expounded  it  in  their  lectures,  how  many  candi- 
dates have  b««n  examined  on  it  in  the  schools.  On  the  logical  authors,  at  least,  of  the 
iTniversity,  it  has  exerted  none. 
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dents  ever  "become  proficients  in  logic ;  and  ty  far  the  greater 
proportion  pass  through  the  University  without  knowing  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  snhjeot.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  not 
learned  hy  rote  a  string  of  technical  terras,  hut  that  they  under- 
stand absolutely  nothing  whatever  of  the  principles  of  the  science." 
The  miracle  would  he,  if  they  ever  did.  Logic  thus  degi-aded  to 
an  irksome,  but  wholly  unprofitable,  penance,  the  absurdity  of 
its  longer  enforcement  was  felt  by  some  intelligent  leaders  of  the 
University.  "It  was  proposed,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "to  leave 
the  study  of  logic  altogether  to  the  option  of  the  candidates ;"  a 
proposal  hailed  with  joy  by  the  under- graduates,  who  had  long 
prayed  fervently  with  St.  Ambrose — ".^  Dialectica  Aristotelis 
libera  nos,  Domine.'" 

In  these  ciroumstances,  when  even  the  Heads  could  not  much 
longer  have  continued  obstinate,  and  Logic  seemed  in  Oxford  on 
the  evo  of  following  the  sister  sciences  of  philosophy  to  an  aca- 
demic grave,  a  new  life  was  suddenly  communicated  to  the  expir- 
ing study,  and  hope,  at  least,  allowed  for  its  ultimate  convales- 
cence under  a  reformed  system. 

This  was  mainly  effected  by  the  publication  of  the  Elements 
of  Dr.  Whately,  then  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  recently 
(we  rejoice)  elevated  to  the  Archie piscopal  See  of  Dublin.  (Ko.  2, 
of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article.)  Somewhat  previously, 
the  Rudimenta  (abbreviated  Compendium)  of  Aldrich  had  been 
illustrated  with  English  notes  by  an  anonymous  author,  whom 
we  find  quoted  in  some  of  the  subsequent  treatises  under  the 
name  of  Hill.  (Wo.  1.)  The  success  and  ability  of  the  Elements 
prompted  imitation  and  determined  controversy.  Mr.  Eentham 
(nephew  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Eentham)  published  his  Outline  and  Ex- 
amination, in  which  Dr.  Whately  is  alternately  the  object  of  cen- 
sure and  encomium.  (No.  4.)  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Lewis  (on 
two  points  only)  is  likewise  controversial.  (No.  5.)  The  Princi- 
pal, as  becoming,  was  abridged  and  lauded  by  his  Vice  (No.  3;) 
and  the  treatises  of  Mr.  Huyshe  and  others  (Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9),  are 
all  more  or  less  relative  to  Dr.  Whately's,  and  all  so  many  mani- 
festations of  the  awakened  spirit  of  logical  pursuit.  The  last 
decade,  indeed,  has  done  more  in  Oxford  for  the  cause  of  this  sci- 
ence than  the  whole  hundred  and  thirty  years  preceding ;'  for 

'  [This  ad  Jition  of  St.  Ambrose  to  the  Litany,  I  took  aa  leoonJecl  by  Cardinal  Cusa.] 

'  [Since  that  time,  with  a  rise  of  tho  academical  spirit,  the  study  of  logic  has  been 

slill  more  zealously  pursued  in  Oxford,  and  several  resident  njembeiB  of  the  Cnirer- 
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since  the  time  of  Waiiis  and  Aldriob,  until  the  works  under  re- 
view, we  recollect  nothing  on  the  suhject  which  the  University 
could  claim,  except  one  or  two  ephemeral  tracts; — ^tlie  shallow 
Rejle.ctions  of  Edward  Bentham,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  present,  a  couple 
of  clever  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  logic,  and  in  extinction  of 
the  logic  of  Kctt — which  last  also  wasa  moon-oalf  of  Alma  Mater. 
It  remains  now  to  inqniro : — At  what  value  are  we  to  rate 
these  new  logical  publications?  —  Before  looking  at  their  con- 
tents, and  on  a  knowledge  only  of  the  general  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  produced,  we  had  formed  a  presumptive 
estimate  of  what  they  were  likely  to  perform ;  and  found  our 
anticipation  fully  confirmed,  since  we  recently  examined  what 
they  had  actually  accomplished.  None  of  the  works  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  inferior  ability ;  and  though  some  of  them  propose 
only  a  humble  end,  they  ai-e  all  respectably  executed,  A  few  of 
them  display  talent  rising  far  above  mediocrity  ;  and  one  is  the 
effort  of  an  intellect  of  great  natural  power.     But  when  we  look 

eity  have  publiahod  treatises  on  the  science,  Of  no  ordinary  merit.  I  may  chronologi- 
cally notice  thoEs  of  Mr.  Wooley,  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Chretien,  and  Mr,  Manael.— To 
two  of  those  gentleman  I  am,  iiwleEil,  nnder  personal  obligations, — Mr.  Thomson.,  in 
the  eecond  edition  of  hia  Laws  of  Thought,  among  other  flattering  testimonies  of  his 
favorable  opinion,  has  done  me  the  honor  of  publishing  the  specimen  which  I  had  com- 
raimicated  to  him,  of  a  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation ;  and  I  regret  ;a  find,  that  this 
circumstance  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  uijustice,  both  lohimandtome.  To  him: 
— inasmuch,  as  he  has  been  imfdrly  regarded  as  a  more  expositor  of  my  system  ;  to 
me  :■— inasmnch,  as  his  objections  to  that  system  have  been  unfairly  regarded  as  de- 
cisive. In  point  of  fact,  thoagh  we  coincide,  touching  the  thoroughgoing  quantifica- 
tion of  the  predicate  in  affirmative  propositions,  we  are  diametrically  opposed,  touch- 
ing the  same  quantification  in  negatives.  But,  while  I  am  happy,  in  the  ono  caso,  to 
receive  even  a  partial  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  from  Mr.  Thomson's  able  and  in- 
dependent speculation ;  I  should  be  sorry,  in  the  other,  to  subject,  what  I  deem,  the 
truth  to  the  uncanvassed  opinion  of  any  human  intellect, — To  Jlfr.  Maiiaei,  besides  sundry 
gratifying  expressions  of  approval,  in  his  acute  and  learned  Notes  on  the  RudisHe-nts  oj 
Aldrick;  I  am  indebted  fat  valuable  aid  in  the  dotannination  of  a  curious  point  in  the 
history  of  logic.  Instead  of  Peiiiis  Hiapajius  beuig  a  plagiarist,  and  his  Smanmla  a 
translation  from  the  Greek,  as  supposed  by  Ehinger,  Keckermann,  Placcius,  J,  A. 
Fabricius,  Bracker — by  all,  in  short,  who  fol  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have 
treated  of  the  matter;  it  is  now  certain,  that  the  "  S'piopsis  Organi,"  published  under 
the  name  of  Michael  Fsellus  (the  younger)  is  itself  a  mere  garbled  version  of  the  great 
logical  teit-hook  of  the  west,  and  without  any  authority,  capriciously  fathered,  by 
Ehinger,  as  an  original  work,  on  the  illustrious  Byzantine,  I  am  now,  m  fact,  able  to 
prove:  that  in  the  Augsburg  Library,  the  codes  from  which  Ehinger  printed,  contMned 
neither  the  title  nor  the  author's  namo  under  which  his  publication  appeared ;  and 
that  in  several  of  the  European  libraries  there  are  extant  Greek  manuscripts,  iden- 
tical with  the  text  of  that  publication,  and  professing  to  be  merely  copies  of  atranala- 
lation  from  the  Latin  orl^nal  of  Hispanus, — This  detection  enables  ns  also  to  trace 
the  rpdii)iaTa,''Eypa^e,  k.  t.  X.  of  Blemmides  and  the  Greeks  to  the  Barbara,  Celar- 
enl,  &o.  of  Hispanus  and  the  Latins.] 

I 
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fcom  the  capacity  of  the  author  to  his  acquirements,  our  judg- 
ment is  less  favorable.  If  the  writers  are  soinetimea  original, 
their  matter  is  never  new.  They  none  of  them  possess — not  to 
say  a  superfluous  erudition  on  their  suhject — even  the  necessary 
complement  of  information.  Not  one  seems  to  have  studied  the 
logiea!  treatises  of  Aristotle ;  all  are  ignorant  of  the  Grreek  Gom- 
mentaiors  on  the  Organon  of  the  Scholastic,  Ramist,  Cartesian, 
Wolfian  ind  Kantian  Hialectic.  In  none  is  thei-e  any  attempt 
at  the  higher  logical  philosophy :  we  have  no  preliminary  determ- 
ination of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought ;  no  consequent 
evolution  fiom  thuse  liws  of  the  system  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  }  iincij  le  buried  in  detail ;  inadequate  views  of  the 
seience  a  meie  igglutinition  of  its  parts ;  of  these  some  wholly 
neglecti^d  an  1  other  neither  the  most  interesting  nor  important, 
elahoiat  d  out  of  bounds  and  always,  though  in  very  different 
propoitions  too  much  f  the  "shell,"  too  little  of  the  "meat." 
They  art.  rarely  indeed  -v.  ise  above  Aldrieh.  His  partial  views 
of  the  order  ind  comprehension  of  the  science  have  determined 
theirs  hia  most  egregious,  blunders  are  repeated;  and  sometimes 
when  an  att  mpt  is  made  at  a  correction,  either  Aldrich  is  right, 
or  a  new  eiior  la  substitated  for  the  old.  Even  Dr.  "Whately, 
who,  in  the  teeth  of  every  logician  from  Alexander  to  Kant,  speaks 
of  "the  boundless  field  within  the  legitimate  limits  of  the  sci- 
ence," "walks  in  trodden  ways,"  and  is  guiltless  of  "removing 
the  ancient  landmark."  His  work,  indeed  never  transcends,  and 
generally  does  not  rise  to  tlic  actual  level  of  the  science ;  nor, 
with  all  its  ability,  can  it  justly  pretend  to  more  than  a  relative 
and  local  importance.  Its  most  original  and  valuable  portion  is 
but  tlie  insnfficient  correction  of  mistakes  touching  the  nature  of 
logic,  long  exploded,  if  ever  harbored,  among  the  countrymen  of 
Leibnitz,  and  only  lingering  among  the  disciples  of  Locke. 

An  articulate  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  these  conclusions,  on  all 
tho  works  under  consideration,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Nor 
13  this  requisite.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  review  that  work,  in 
chief,  to  which  most  of  the  others  are  correlative,  and  which 
stands  among  them  all  the  highest  in  point  of  originality  and 
learning;  and  the  rest  occasionally,  in  subordination  to  that  one. 
Nor  in  criticizing  Dr.  "WTiately's  elements  can  we  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate all  or  even  the  principal  points  of  our  judgment.  To  show 
the  deficiencies  in  that  work,  either  of  principle  or  of  detaU,  would, 
in  the  universal  ignorance  in  this  country  of  logical  philosophy 
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and  of  a  high  logical  standard,  require  a  preliminary  exposition 
of  what  a  system  of  this  science  ought  to  comprehend,  far  heyond 
our  space,  were  we  even  to  discuss  these  points  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other.  "We  must,  therefore,  omitting  imperfections,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  an  indication  of  some  of  Dr.  "Whatley's  positive 
errors.  This  we  shall  attempt,  "though  the  work,"  as  its  author 
assures  us,  "has  undergone,  not  only  the  cloae  examination  of 
himself  and  several  friends,  hut  the  severer  scrutiny  of  determ- 
ined opponents,  without  any  material  errors  having  heen  detected, 
or  any  considerahie  alteration  found  necessary."  In  doing  this, 
nothing  could  he  farther  from  our  intention  than  any  derogation 
from  the  merit  of  that  eminent  individual,  whom,  even  when  we 
differ  most  from  his  opinions,  we  respect,  hoth  as  a  very  shrewd, 
and  (what  is  a  rarer  phenomenon  in  Oxford)  a  very  independent, 
thinker.  The  interest  of  truth  is  above  all  personal  considera- 
tions ;  and  as  Dr.  "VVhatcly,  in  vindication  of  his  own  practice, 
has  well  observed ; — "  Errors  are  the  more  carefully  to  he  pointed 
out  in  proportion  to  tlio  authority  hy  which  they  are  sanctioned," 
"  Wo  mercy,"  says  Lessing,  "  to  a  distinguished  author."  This, 
however,  is  not  our  motto;  and  if  our  "scrutiny"  he  "severe," 
we  are  conscious  than  it  can  not  justly  ho  attributed  to  "  determ- 
ined opposition." 

"We  find  matter  of  controversy  even  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Elements,  and  in  regard  even  to  the  first  question  of  the  doctrine ; 
— What  is  logic  ? — Dr.  Whately  very  properly  opens  hy  a  state- 
ment, if  not  a  definition,  of  the  nature  and  domain  of  logic ;  and 
in  no  other  part  of  his  work  have  the  originality  and  correctness 
of  his  views  been  more  applauded,  than  in  the  determination  of 
this  fundamental  problem.     He  says : 

"Logic,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  which  the  name  can  with  propriety 
be  made  to  bear,  may  he  considered  as  the  Science,  and  also  as  the  Art 
of  IteaEoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumentation  is 
sonducted,  and  furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deduc- 
tions. Its  most  appropriate  office,  however,  is  that  of  instituting  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  proce^  of  the  mind  in  reasoning ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it 
is,  as  has  been  stated,  strictly  a  science  ;  while,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  practical  rules  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning. 
This  distinction,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  has  been  overlooked,  or  not 
clearly  pointed  out  by  most  writers  on  the  subject ;  logic  having  been  in 
general  regarded  as  merely  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among 
the  sciences  having  been  expressly  denied."     {Elements,  p,  1,) 

Here  the  inquiry  naturally  separates  into  two  tranches ; — the 
one  concerns  the  genus,  the  other  the  object-matter,  of  logic. 
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In  regard  to  the  former : — Dr.  Wliately'a  reduction  of  logic  to 
the  twofold  category  of  Aft  and  Science,  has  earned  the  praises 
of  his  Critical  Examiner,  hut  Mr.  Bentham,  it  must  he  acknowl- 
edged, is  as  often  out  in  his  encomium  as  in  his  censure.  He 
o1>serves : 

"Dr.  Whately  lias  in.  particular  brought  to  view  one  very  important 
fact,  overlooked  by  all  his  predecessors,  though  so  obvious,  when  once  ex- 
hibited, as  to  make  us  wonder  that  it  should  not  have  been  remarked :  viz. 
that  logic  is  a  science  as  well  as  aa  art.  The  univeraaJly  prevailing  error, 
that  human  knowled^  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  some  of  which 
are  aats  without  science,  and  others  sciences  without  art,  has  heen  fully  ex- 
posed hy  Mr.  [Jeremy]  Bentham  in  his  ClvreUomtlKda.  There  also  it  has 
been  shown,  that  there  can  not  exist  a  single  art  that  has  not  its  corres- 
ponding science,  nor  a  single  science  which  is  not  accompanied  by  some 
portion  of  art.  The  SehoolcDen,  on  the  contrary,  have,  with  extraordinary 
efibrt,  endeavored  to  prove  that  logic  is  an  art  only,  not  a  science  ;  and  in 
that  particular  instance,  Dr.  Whateiy  is,  I  helieve,  one  of  the  first  who  has 
ventured  to  contradict  this  ill-founded  assertion," — {Outline,  p.  12.) 

In  all  this  there  is  hut  one  statement  with  which  we  can  agree. 
We  should  certainly  "wonder"  with  Mr.  Bentham,  had  any  "so 
ohvjoua  and  important  fact"  been  overlooked  hy  all  Dr.  Whateiy's 
predecessors ;  and  knowing  something  of  both,  should  assuredly 
be  less  disposed  to  presume  a  want  of  aouteness  in  the  old  logi- 
cians, than  any  ignorance  of  their  speculations  in  the  new,  In 
the  latter  alternative,  indeed,  will  he  found  a  solution  of  the 
"wonder."     Author  and  critic  are  equally  in  error. 

lu  the  first  place,  looking  merely  to  the  nomenclature,  both 
are  historically  wrong.  "Logic,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "has  been 
in  general  regarded  merely  as  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a 
place  among  the  sciences  has  heen  expressly  denied."  The  re- 
verse is  true.  The  great  majority  of  logicians  have  regarded  logic 
as  a  science,  and  expressly  denied  it  to  he  an  art.  This  is  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  most  general  opinion. — "  The  Sohooimeu," 
says  Mr,  Bentham,  "have  with  extraordinary  effort  endeavored 
to  prove  that  logic  is  an  art  only."  On  the  contrary,  the  School- 
men have  not  only  "with  extraordinary  effort,''  but  with  unex- 
ampled unanimity  labored  in  proving  logic  to  he  exclusively  a 
science ;  and  so  far  from  "  Dr.  Whately  being"  (with  Mr.  Jeremy 
Bentham)  "  the  first  to  contradict  this  ill-fonnded  assertion,"  the 
paradox  of  these  gentlemen  is  only  the  truism  of  the  world  beside 
This  error  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  genus  of  logic  is  one  of 
those  vexed  questions  on  which,  as  Ausonius  has  it, 
"  Omnis  certat  dialeclica  turba  sophomm ;" 
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indeed,  until  latterly,  no  other  perhaps  stands  so  obtrusively  for- 
ward during  the  whole  progress  of  the  atudy, — Plato  and  the 
Platonists  considered  dialectic  as  a  science ;  but  with  them  dia- 
lectic was  a  real  not  a  formal  discipline,  and  corresponded,  rather 
to  the  metaphysio  than  to  the  logic  of  the  Peripatetics. — Logic  is 
not  defined  by  Aristotle. — His  G-reek  followers  (and  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  most  eminent  dialecticians  since  the  revival  of 
letters),  den^  it  to  be  either  science  or  art. — The  Stoics  in  general 
viewed  it  as  a  science. — The  Arabian  and  Latin  Schoolmen  did 
the  same.  In  this  opinion  Thomist  and  Scotist,  Realist  and 
Nominalist,  concurred ;  an  opinion  adopted,  almost  to  a  man,  by 
the  Jesuit,  Dominican,  and  Franciscan  Carsualists. — From  the 
restoration  of  letters,  however,  and  especially  duiing  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  many  Aristotelians,  with  the 
whole  body  of  Bamists  (to  whom  were  afteiwaid  to  be  added  a 
majority  of  the  Cartesians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Eoleo- 
tios),  maintained  that  it  was  an  art ;  that  the  error  of  Sander 
son  may  be  perhaps  excused  in  attributing  this  opinion  to  "al- 
most ail  tlie  more  rccont  authors"  at  his  time.  Along  with  these, 
however  (so  far  is  J)t.  "Whately  from  having  "  brought  to  view 
this  important  fact,  overlooked  by  all  his  predecessors,"}  there  was 
a  very  considerable  party  who  anticipated  the  supposed  novelty 
of  this  author  in  defining  logic  by  the  double  genus  of  art  and 
science.' — ^In  the  schools  of  Wolf  and  Kant,  logic  again  obtained 
the  name  of  science. 

But — to  look  beneath  tlie  name — as  Dr.  "Whatoly  and  his  critic 
are  wrong  in  imagining  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  the  observa- 
tion, they  are  equally  mistaken  in  attributing  to  it  the  smallest 
importance.  The  question  never  concerned  logic  itself,  but  merely 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  by  which  it  should  be  defined.  The 
old  logicians  (however  keenly  they  disputed  whether  logic  were 

'  To  make  reference  to  these  would  be  de  trap ;  we  count  above  a  dozen  logicians 
of  this  class  in  our  own  collection.  But  independenllj  of  the  older  and.Iesa  familiar 
authors,  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dr.  Whatolj  hare  no  claim  (the  latter  makes  none) 
to  originality  in  this  observation.  Even  the  last  respectable  writer  on  logic  in  the 
British  Empire,  previous  to  these  gentlemen,  Dr.  Richard  Kirwan,  whosB  popolar  and 
able  volumes  were  publisheii  in  I80T,  defines  logic  as  art  and  science ;  and  this  in 
terms  so  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Whately,  that,  we  can  not  hesitate  in  believing  that 
this  author  bad  his  predecessor's  definition  (which  ne  shall  quote)  immediately  in 
view.  "  Logic  is  both  a  sdence  and  an  art ;  it  is  a  science  inasmnch  aa,  by  analyzing 
the  elements,  prininples.  and  structure  of  arguments,  it  teaches  us  how  to  discover 
their  truth  or  detect  their  fallacies,  and  point  out  the  sources  of  such  errors.  It  is  au 
<trt,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  now  io  arrange  arguments  in  such  manner  that  tlieir  truth 
may  be  most  readily  perceivd),  or  thdr  falsehood  detected."    (Vol.  i.  p.  1.) 
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a  science  or  an  art — or  neither — or  Troth — a  soience  speculative, 
or  a  bcience  practical — or  it  once  spceulitive  and  practical) — 
never  dieamt  that  the  controver'-y  pos'^e'i'sed,  in  ao  far  a'^  logic 
■was  CDncerned,  more  than  a  \crbal  interest'  In  legard  to  the 
e&sential  natnie  of  logic  they  weie  at  one,  ind  contested  only, 
what  waa  the  comprehension  ot  these  teiras  m  phlioaophlc■^l  pro- 
priety, or  rather  what  was  the  true  inteipretation  of  then  Aris- 
totehc  definitions  Many  intelligent  thinkers  denounced,  with 
Vivps,  the  whole  piohlem  a'l  fmolou'f  "QuTstioni  looum  dedit 
misera  homonymia,"  saya  Mirk  Duncan,  among  ahundied  others. 
The  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  suveial  opinions  regularly 
admit,  that  unleas  the  terms  are  taken  m  the  peculiai  significa- 
tion for  which  they  themselves  contend,  that  all  and  each  of  their 
adversaries  may  he  correct ;  while,  at  the  same  time  it  was  rec- 
ognized on  aU  hands,  that  these  terms  were  vulgarly  employed 
in  a  vague  or  general  acceptation,  under  which  every  opinion 
might  be  considered  right,  or  rather  no  opinion  could  he  deemed 
wrong.  The  preparatory  step  of  the  discussion  was,  therefore,  an 
elimination  of  these  less  precise  and  appropriate  significations, 
which,  aa  they  could  at  best  only  afford  a  remote  genus  and  dif- 
ference, were  wholly  incompetent  for  the  purpose  of  a  definition. 
But  what  the  older  iogiciana  rejected  as  a  useless  truism,  the  re- 
cent embrace  as  a  new  and  important  observation. — In  regaid  to 
its  novelty: — Do  Dr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Bentham  imagine  that 
any  previous  logician  could  ever  have  dreamt  of  denying  that 
logic,  in  their  acceptation  of  the  terms,  was  at  onoe  an  art  and  a 
science?  Let  them  look  into  almost  any  of  the  oldei  tieatiaes, 
and  ^ey  will  find  this  explicitly  admitted,  even  when  the  terms 
Art  and  Science  are  employed  in  senses  far  less  vague  and  uni- 
versal than  is  done  by  them. — As  to  its  importance : — Do  they 
suppose  that  a  more  precise  and  accurate  conception  of  logic  is 
thus  obtained  ?  The  contrary  is  true.  The  term  Science  Di 
Whately  employs  in  its  widest  possible  extension,  for  any  knowl- 
edge considered  absolutely,  and  not  in  relation  to  practice ;  and 
in  this  acceptation  every  art  in  its  doctrinal  portion  must  be  a 

'  Father  Buffier  is  nnjust  to  the  old  logicians,  but  he  places  llie  matter  on  its  proper 
footing  in  reference  to  Uie  new.- — "  Si  la  logiquo  est  une  seierice.  Oui  et  non ;  eelon 
rideo  qu'il  Tous  plait  il'attacher  au  nom  de  science,  &c.  —  Si  la  logique  est  un  art. 

Encore  un  ibis,  oui  et  non ; 11  plait  am  logioiens  de  disputer  si  la  logique  est,  on 

n'eat  pas  un  art ;  et  il  ne  leuc  plait  pas  toujours  d'auouet  ni  d'enscigner  a  leurs  dia- 
ciplea,  que  c'est  une  pure  ou  puerile  question  de  nom."  (Coitrs  des  Sdsnces  (Logi- 
oue),  p,  887.) 
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science.  Art  he  defines  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice; 
in  which  signification,  ethics,  politics,  religion,  and  all  other 
practical  sciences,  must  he  arts.  Art  and  Science  are  thus  dis- 
tended tiU  they  ran  together.  As  philosophical  terms,  tliey  are 
now  altogether  worthless ;  too  universal  to  define ;  too  vacillating 
between  identity  and  difference,  to  distinguish.  In  fact,  their 
application  to  logic,  or  any  othSr  subject,  is  hereafter  only  to  lui- 
define,  and  to  confuse ;  expressing,  as  they  do,  not  any  essential 
opposition  between  the  things  themselves,  but  only  the  different 
points  of  view  under  which  the  same  thing  may  be  contemplated 
by  ua ; — every  art  being  thus  in  itself  also  a  science,  every  science 
in  itself  also  an  art. — This  Mr.  Bentham  thinks  the  correction 
of  a  universal  error — the  discovery  of  an  important  fact.  If  the 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  old  logicians  he  frivolous,  what  is  it 
in  those  of  the  new  I ' 

So  much  for  the  genus,  now  for  the  object-matter. 

Of  Dr.  Whately's  Elements,  Mi  Hind  says,  and  that  emphati- 
cally : — "  This  treatise  displays — and  it  is  the  only  one  that  has 
clearly  done  ^o — the  tiue  nituic  and  use  of  logic;  so  that  it 
may  be  appioached,  no  longer  as  a  dark,  curious,  and  merely 

'  Such  is  the  most  favorable  interptetaUon  we  can  gite  of  Dr.  Whately's  meaning. 
But  the  language  in  which  this  meaning  is  conveyed  is  most  ambiguous  and  inaccu- 
rate, -E.  g.  he  says  ;  "A  science  is  conversatit  abend  knowledge  only."  (P.  56.)  He 
can  not  mean  what  the  words  express,  th:it  science  has  knowledge  for  its  objecl-Tiiat- 
ttT,  for  this  is  nonsense ;  and  the  words  do  not  express,  what,  from  the  context,  we 
must  prestune  he  meane,  that  science  has  no  end  ulterior  to  the  contemplative  act  of 
knowledge  itself  Dr.  Whately  thus  means  bj  science  what  Aristotle  meant  by  spec- 
tllaHvt  seietice,  but  how  different  in  the  precision  of  their  delinitions !  ^nnprinidjs 
fia  (ArioT^pijr)  reho!  akifSeia-  t:paKriK/js  5'  e|ffyoii; — or,  ua  Averrocs  has  it,  Fi:r 
specvlativam  icimtn  ul  scianais ;  per  praclicam  sdnats  ut  operemar. — In  like  manner, 
Dr.  Whately  ^ves,  without  being  awate  of  it,  two  very  different  definitions  of  the  term 
Art.  In  one  place  (p.  1)  it  is  said,  "  that  logic  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning, 
while,  considered  in  reference  Ui  the  practical  mles,  it  farnishes  to  secure  the  mind 
from  errot  in  its  deductions."  Tins  is  evidently  the  itoXem-iKi)  xispis  irpety/iaTiov  of 
the  Greek  interpreters,  the  logica  docais  {qua  Iradii  priecepta)  of  the  Arabian  and 
Latin  schools.  Again,  in  another  (p.  56)  it  is  said,  that  "  an  art  is  the  aj^lication  of 
knowledge  lo  practice."  If  words  have  any  meaning,  this  definition  (not  to  wander 
from  logic)  salts  only  the  AuAeKnicri  fv  xp't"'''  ""^  yv/xPCKTi^  rrpayitaTmv  of  the  Greek, 
Ihe  logica  uliTis  (qua  tititur  jtrcEceplis)  of  the  Latin  Aristotelians.  The  L.  docens,  and 
the  L.  -alens,  are,  however,  so  fat  from  being  convertible,  that  by  the  great  majority 
of  phitoeophors,  they  have  been  placed  in  ditTerent  genera.  The  Greek  logicians  denied 
the  i.  docens  to  be  either  science  or  art,  regarding  it  as  an  instrument,  not  a  part  of 
philosophy ;  the  L.  viens,  on  the  contraiy,  they  admitted  to  be  a  science,  and  a  part 
of  philosophy,  bat  not  separable  and  distinot.  The  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  hold  in  gen- 
eral the  L.  docens  to  be  a  science,  and  part  of  philosophy ;  the  L.  utens  as  neither, 
but  only  an  instrument.  Some,  however,  made  the  docens  a  science,  the  utens  an  art ; 
while  by  others  this  opinion  was  reversed,  &c.  These  distinctions  aio  not  to  ba  con 
finindei  with  theptre  and  a^ied  logici,  of  a  more  modern  philosophy. 
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epeculatiTe  study ;  aneh  as  one  is  apt,  ill  fanoy,  to  olaaa  with 
astrology  and  alchemy."  (Pref.  p.  viii.)  These  are  strong 
words. 

We  are  disposed  to  admit  that  Dr.  Whately,  though  not  right, 
is  perhaps  not  far  wrong  with  regard  to  the  "  true  nature  and 
use  of  logic ;" — that  lie  "  clearly  displays"  that  nature  and  use, 
ia  palpahly  incorrect ;  and  that  His  is  "  the  only  treatise  which 
has  clearly  done  so,"  is  but  another  proof,  that  assertion  is  often 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  knowledge. 

"We  shall  not  dwell  on  what  we  conceive  a  very  partial  concep- 
tion of  the  science — that  Dr.  Whately  makes  the  process  of 
reasoning-  not  merely  its  principal,  but  even  its  adequate  object; 
those  of  simple  apprehension  and  judgment  being  considered  not 
in  themselves  as  constituent  elements  of  thought,  but  simply  as 
subordinate  to  argumentation.  In  this  view  logic  is  made  con- 
vertible with  syllogistic.  This  view,  which  may  be  allowed,  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  logic  contained  in  the  Aristotelio  treatises 
now  extant,  was  held  by  several  of  the  Arabian  and  Latin  school- 
men ;  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Oxford  Crackanthorpe,  it  was 
adopted  by  "Wallis ;  and  from  Wallis  it  passed  to  Dr.  Whately, 
But,  as  applied  to  logic,  in  its  own  nature,  this  opinion  has  been 
long  rejected,  on  grounds  superfluously  conclusive,  by  the  im- 
mense majority  even  of  the  Peripatetic  dialecticians  ;  and  not  a 
single  reason  has  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Whately  to  induce  us  to 
waver  in  our  belief,  that  the  laws  of  thought,  aqd  not  the  laws  of 
reasoning,  constitute  the  adequate  object  of  the  science.  This 
error,  which  we  can  not  now  refute,  would,  however,  be  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence,  did  it  not — as  is  notoriously  the 
case  in  Dr.  Whately'a  Elements — induce  a  perfunctory  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  those  faculties  of  thought ;  these  being  viewed 
as  only  subsidiary  to  the  process  of  reasoning. 

In  regard  to  the  "clearness"  with  which  Dr.  Whately  "dis- 
plays the  true  nature  and  use  of  logic,"  we  can  only  say,  that, 
after  all  our  consideration,  we  do  not  yet  clearly  apprehend 
what  his  notions  on  this  point  actually  are.  In  the  very  pas- 
sages where  he  formally  defines  the  science,  we  find  him  in- 
distinct, ambiguous,  and  even  contradictory;  and  it  is  only  by 
applying  the  most  favorable  interpretation  to  his  words  that  we 
are  able  to  allow  him  credit  for  any  thing  like  a  correct  opinion. 

He  saya,  that  "  the  most  appropriate  oflace  of  logic  (as  science) 
is  that  of  instituting  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
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reasoning"  (p.  1) ;  ana  again,  that  "  the  process  (operaiion)  of 
reasoning  is  alone  the  appropriate  province  of  logic."  (Pp.  13, 
140.) — The  process  or  operation  of  reasoning  is  thus  the  object- 
matter  atout  which  the  science  of  logic  is  conversant,  Now,  a 
definition  which  merely  affirms  that  logic  is  the  science  which  haa 
the  process  of  reasoning  for  its  ohjeot,  is  not  a  definition  of  this 
science  at  all ;  it  does  not  contain  the  differential  quality  by  which 
logic  ia  discriminated  from  other  sciences ;  and  it  does  not  prevent 
the  most  erroneous  opinions  (it  even  suggests  them)  from  being 
taken  up  in  regard  to  its  nature.  Other  sciences,  as  psychology 
and  metaphysic,  propose  for  their  object  (among  the  other  facul- 
ties) the  operation  of  reasoning,  hut  this  considered  in  its  real 
nature :  logic,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  same  for  its  ohjeot,  but 
only  in  its  formal  capacity  ;  in  fact,  it  has,  in  propriety  of  speech, 
nothing  to  do  with  ih&^ocess  or  operation,  hut  is  conversant  only 
witli  its  laws.  Dr.  Whately's  definition,  is  therefore,  not  only 
incompetent,  but  delusive.  It  would  confound  logic  and  psycho- 
logy and  metaphysic,  and  occasion  those  very  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  logic  which  other  passages  of  the  Elements, 
indeed  the  general  analogy  of  hia  work,  show  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  sanction. 

But  Dr.  Whately  is  not  only  ambiguous ;  he  is  contradictory. 
We  have  seen,  that,  in  some  places,  he  makes  the  process  of  rea- 
soning the  adequate  object  of  logic ;  what  shall  we  think  when 
we  find,  that,  in  others,  he  states  that  the  total  or  adequate  object 
of  logic  is  language?  But,  as  there  can  not  be  two  adequate 
objects,  and  as  language  and  the  operation  of  reasoning  are  not 
the  same,  there  is  therefore  a  contradiction.  "  In  introducing," 
he  says,  "  the  mention  of  language,  previously  to  the  definition 
of  logic,  I  have'  departed  from  established  practice,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  clearly  understood,  that  logic  is  entirely  conversant 
about  language  ;  a  truth  which  most  writers  on  the  subject,  if 
indeed  they  wore  fnUy  aware  of  it  theniselves,  have  certainly  not 
taken  due  care  to  impress  on  their  readers."'  (P.  56.)  And 
again; — "Logic  is  wholly  concerned  in  the  use  of  language." 
(P.  74.) 

The  term  logic  (aa  also  dialectic)  is  of  ambiguous  deriva- 
tion.    It  may  either  be  derived  from  Aoyo^  {epBlaOeTo^),  reason, 

'  Almost  all  lo^ciana,  however,  impresa  upon  their  readers,  that  logic  is  (not, 
indeed,  aiiireh/,  but)  partially  and  secondarily  occupied  with  language  as  the  vcMcIb 
of  thought,  about  which  last  it  is  adequately  and  primarily  conversant. 
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o  t  11    t  al   f      It        n      n    al  i         A  705    ^'n-po- 

ip  p  )  I  1  la  (^  liy^h  h  tl  a  p  ed.  The 
n       f  1        n   y        lik     Tia  n       b  d     th     : — 1°,  as 

ad  q  tely  d  nt  ally  n  nt  ab  t  th  f  n  r  (the  in- 
t      al       /  /»  ntal  )      nd  j  a  t  ally  and  a  oidentaUy 

ab     t  tl     I  tt      (tl      xt    nal  X  70s        '   »         )  ",  as  ade- 

q  f  1  and  nt  ally  n  nt  al  t  tl  1  tte  1  tially  and 
accidentally  about  the  former. 

The  first  opinion  has  been  held  by  the  gi-eat  majority  of  logi- 
cians, ancient  and  modern.  The  second,  of  which  sonae  traces 
may  be  found  in  the  Greek  commentators  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the 
more  ancient  Nominalists  during  the  middle  ages  (for  the  later 
Bcholastio  Nominalists,  to  whom  this  doctrine  is  generally,  but 
falsely,  attributed,  held  in  reality  the  former  opinion),  was  only 
fully  developed  in  modem  times  by  philosophers,  of  whom  Hobbea 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal.  In  making  the  analysis  of  the 
operation  of  reasoning  the  appropriate  office  of  logic,  Dr.  "Whately 
adopts  the  first  of  these  opinions ;  in  making  logic  entirely  con- 
versant  about  language,  he  adopts  the  second.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  believe  that  he  seriously  entertained  this  last.  It  is 
expressly  contradicted  by  Aristotle  {Analyt.  Post.  i.  10,  S  7) ;  it 
involves  a  psychological  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  mental  faculties  on  language,  once  and  again 
refuted,  which  we  are  confident  that  Dr.  "Whately  never  could 
sanction ;  and,  finally,  it  is  at  variance  with  sundry  passages  of 
the  Elements,  where  a  doctrine  apparently  very  diiferent  is 
advanced.  Eu't,  he  his  doctrine  what  it'  may,  precision  and 
perspicuity  are  not  the  qualities  we  should  think  of  applying 
to  it. 

But  if  the  Yice-principal  he  an  incompetent  judge  of  what  the 
Principal  has  achieved,  he  is  a  still  more  incompetent  reporter 
of  what  all  other  logicians  have  not.  If  he  had  read  even  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  works  it  behoved  him  to  have  studied,  before 
being  entitled  to  assert  that  Dr.  Whately's  "treatise  is  the  only 
one  that  has  clearly  displayed  the  true  use  and  nature  of  logic," 
he  has  accomplished  what  not  one  of  his  brother  dialecticians  of 
Oxford  has  attempted.  But  the  assertion  betrays  itself :  iravrot^o^ 
afid0eta.  To  any  one  on  a  level  vrith  the  literature  of  this  science, 
the  statement  must  appear  supremely  ridiculous — ^that  the  no- 
tions held  of  the  nature  and  use  of  logic  in  the  Kantian,  not  to 
sav  the  "Wolfian  school,  are  less  clear,  adequate,  and  correct,  than 
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tliose  promulgated  hy  Dr.  "Whatley. — ^A,  general  survey,  indeed, 
of  tile  history  of  opinions  on  this  subjeet  would  prove,  that  views 
essentially  sound  were  always  aa  frequent,  as  the  carrying  of 
these  views  into  effect  was  rare.  Many,  speculatively,  recognized 
principles  of  the  science,  which  almost  none  practically  applied  to 
regulate  its  constitution. — Even  the  Scholastic  logicians  display, 
in  general,  more  enlightened  and  profound  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  their  science  than  any  recent  logician  of  this  country. 
In  their  multifarious  controversies  on  this  matter,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  subordinate  points  is  not  mors  remarkable,  than 
their  unanimity  on  principal.  Ail  their  doctrines  admit  of  a 
favorable  interpretation;  some,  indeed,  for  truth  and  precision, 
have  seldom  been  equaled,  and  never  surpassed.  Logic  they  all 
discriminated  from  psychology,  metaphysic,  &o.  as  a  rational,  not 
a  real — as  a  formal,  not  a  material  science. — The  few  who  held 
the  adequate  object  of  logic  to  be  things  in  general,  held  this, 
however,  under  the  qualification,  that  things  in  general  were  con- 
sidered hy  logic  only  as  they  stood  under  the  general  forms  of 
thought  imposed  on  them  by  the  intellect — guatenus  secundis  in- 
tentionidus  substabant. — Those  who  maintained  this  object  to  bo 
the  higher  processes  of  thought  (three,  two,  or  one),  carefully 
explained,  that  the  intellectual  operations  were  not,  in  their  own 
nature,  proposed  to  the  logician — that  belonged  to  the  psycholo- 
gist— ^but  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  dirigible,  or  the  subject  of 
laws.  The  proximate  end  of  logic  was  thus  to  analyze  the  canons 
of  thought ;  its  remote,  to  apply  these  to  the  intellectual  acts, — 
Those,  again  (and  they  formed  the  great  majority),  who  saw 
this  object  in  second  notions,'  did  not  allow  that  logic  was  con- 

'  The  dialJTietlDn  (wMch  we  owe  to  the  Arabian sj  of  first  and  second  notions, 
{notiffnes,  conceptus,  intentioncs,  inldUcta  prima  el  secwnda),  is  necessary  to  be  known, 
not  only  on  its  own  account,  as  a  bighlj  philosophical  deterniination,  but  as  the  con- 
dition of  anj  imdeistanding  of  tlie  scholastic  philosophy,  old  and  new,  of  which, 
especially  the  logic,  it  is  almost  the  Alpha  EUd  Omega.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
knowledge  of  this  famous  distinctioii  has  been  long  lost  in  "  the  (once)  second  school 
of  tha  church." — Aldrich's  definition  is  altogether  inadequate,  if  not  positiTOly  errone- 
ous. Mr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Whately,  followed  by  M(.  Huyshe  and  the  author  of  QaesHons 
on  Logic,  &LC.,  miBConoeive  Aldrieh,  who  is  theil  only  authority,  if  Aldrich  underatood 
himself,  and  flounder  on  from  one  error  to  another,  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
hgbt.  (Hill,  pp.  30-33  ;  Whatdy,  pp.  173-175  ;  Hm/she,  pp.  18,  19  ;  Questiomt,  pp. 
10,  11,  71.)  (Of  a  surety,  no  calumny  could  be  more  unfounded,  as  now  applied  to 
Oxford,  than  the  "  clamor,"  of  which  Dr.  Whalely  is  apprehenstTe — "  the  clamor  against 
con^mng  the  hanmi  mind  in  the  trammels  of  the  schoolmen  !") — The  matter  is  worth 
some  little  illustration ;  we  can  spare  it  none,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  defi- 
nition of  the  terms.— A  first  notion  is  tbo  concept  of  a  thing  as  it  exists  of  itself,  and 
independent  of  any  operation  of  thought ;    as,  John,  Man,  Animal,  &c.    A  second 
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oemed  with  these  sQOond  notions  abstractly  and  in  thomaelvea, 
{that  was  the  province  of  metaphysio),  hnt  only  in  concrete  as 
applied  to  first;  that  is,  only  as  they  were  the  instruments  and 
regulators  of  thought. — It  would  require  a  longer  exposition  than 
we  can  afford,  to  do  justice  to  these  opinions — especially  to  the 
last.  When  properly  understood,  they  will  he  found  to  contain, 
in  principle,  all  that  has  heen  subsequently  advanced  of  any  value 
in  regard  to  the  object-matter  and  scope  of  logic. 

Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  and  incorrect  than  Dr.  Whately's 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Logic.  The  part  of  his  work,  indeed, 
is  almost  wholly  borrowed  from  the  poverty  of  Aldriob.  Aa 
apeoimens : 

Archytas,'  by  "Whateiy  as  by  Aldrieh,  ia  set  down  as  inventor 
of  the  Categories ;  and  this  now  exploded  opinion  ia  advanced 
without  a  suspicion  of  its  truth.  The  same  unacquaintanoe  with 
philosophical  literature  and  Aristotelio  criticism  is  manifested  by 
every  recent  Oxford  writer  who  has  alluded  to  the  subject.  We 
may  refer  to  tho  Excerpta  ex  Organo,  in  uswm-  Academic(B  Ju- 
ventutis — to  the  Oxonia  Purgata  of  Dr.  Tatham' — to  Mr,  Hill's 
Botes  on  Aldrich — to  Mr.  Huyshe's  Logic — and  to  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle  by  Mr.  Hampden.  The  laat,  even  makes  the 
Stagirite  derive  his  moral  system  from  the  Pythagoreans ;  al- 
though tho  forgery  of  the  fragments  preserved  by  Stobteus,  under 
the  name  of  Theages,  and  other  ethical  writers  of  that  school, 
has  now  been  for  half  a  century  fully  established.  They  stand 
likewise  without  an  obelus  in  Dr.  Gaisford'a  respectable  edition 
of  the  Florilegium.     [The  phyaical  treatises,  alao,  as  those  under 

nofwn  is  the  concept,  not  of  an  object  as  it  is  in  realit;,  but  of  the  mode  under  which  il 
is  Ihffnghl  hy  ths  mituZ ;  as,  Individual,  Species,  Genus,  &c.  The  former  is  the  co-acept 
of  a  thing — Teal — immediate — direct  i  the  latter  the  concept  of  a  coiicept — furmal— me- 
diate— Tefiex.  Foi  elucida.tion  of  this  distinction,  and  its  applications,  it  is  needless  to 
make  references.  Tho  subject  ia  copiously  treated  by  Eeveral  authors  in  distinct 
treatises,  but  will  be  found  competently  eipldnod  in  almost  all  the  older  systems  of 
logic  and  philosophy. 

'  lOn  Arcki/tas,  I  may  refer  the  reader  lo  three  encplknt  monographs;  by  iVanamis 
(Copenhagen,  18S0)  ;  by  Harienstein  (Leipsio.  1833) ;  and  by  Gruppe  (Berlin,  J840.) 
The  Metaphysical,  PhyaicBl,  and  Ethical  fragments,  wiitlen  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
beanng  the  name  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  are  all,  to  a  criUcal  reader,  oitruaivelj/ 
spurious,  and  on  all,  this  note  has  been  superfluously  branded  by  the  German  cntica 
and  histarians  of  philosophy,  for  above  half  a  century,  Meiners  began,  and  nearly  ac- 
complished, the  exposition.  Instead  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  stealing  their  philosophies 
ftom  the  Pythagoreans,  and  their  theils  remaining,  by  a  miracle,  for  centuries,  un- 
tiujwn,  and  even  unsuspected ;  the  forgets  of  these  more  modem  treatises  have  only 
impudently  translated  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers  into  their  supposititious 
Doric.  Their  non-eiposure,  at  the  time,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  languid  htcra- 
ture  of  the  decline.] 
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the  names  of  Ocellus  Lucanua  and  TimtEua  Locriua,  are  of  tlie 
same  character ;  they  are  comparatively  recent  fatrioations.] — 
Aristotle  would  be,  indeed,  the  sorriest  plagiary  oa  record,  were 
the  thefts  believed  of  him  by  his  Oxford  votaries  not  falae  only, 
but  ridiculons.  Ey  Aldrich  it  is  stated,  as  on  indisputable  evi- 
dence, that,  while  in  Asia,  he  received  a  great  part  of  his  philos- 
ophy from  a  learnerl  Jew ;'  and  this  silly  and  long  derided  fable 
even  stands  uncontradicted  in  the  Compendium  to  the  present 
day :  while,  by  the  Oxford  writers  at  large,  he  is  still  supposed 
to  have  stolen  his  Categories  and  Ethics  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
physical  doctrines)  from  the  Pythagoreans.  "What  would  Sehlei- 
ermaoher  or  Creuzer  think  of  this  I 

In  discriminating  Aristotle's  inents  in  regard  to  logic,  Dr. 
Whately,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  vague  and  incorrect. 

"  ~So  science  can  be  expected  to  make  any  considerable  progress,  wMch 
is  not  cultivated  on  right  principles.  -  -  Tlie  greatest  mistakes  have  al- 
ways prevailed  respecting  the  nature  of  logic  ;  and  its  province  has,  in 
consequence,  been  extended  by  many  writers  to  subjects  with  which  it  has 
no  proper  connection.  Indeed  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle  (who  is 
himself  not  entirely  esempt  from  the  errors  in  question),  hardly  a  writer 
on  logic  can  he  mentioned  who  haa  clearly  perceived,  and  steadily  Itept  in 
view  throughout,  its  real  nature  and  object,"      (P.  2,) 

On  the  conti'ary,  so  far  is  Aristotle — so  far  at  least  arc  his 
logical  treatises  which  still  remain  (and  these  are,  perhaps,  few 
to  the  many  that  are  lost),  from  meriting  this  comparative  eulo- 
gium,  than  nine-tenths — in  fact,  more  than  nincte en-twentieths, 
— of  these  treat  of  matters,  which,  if  logical  at  all,  can  be  viewed 
as  the  objects,  not  of  pure,  but  only  of  an  applied  logic ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  incorrect  notions  which 
have  prevailed,  and  still  continue  to  prevail,  in  regard  to  the 
"  nature  and  province  of  logic,"  are,  without  detraction  from  his 
merits,  mainly  to  bo  attributed  to  the  example  and  authority  of 
the  Philosopher  himself — The  book  of  Categories,  as  containing 
an  objective  classification  of  real  things,  is  metaphysical,  not  log- 
ical. The  two  books  of  Posterior  Analytics,  as  sorely  conversant 
about  demonstrative  or  necessary  matter,  transcend  the  hmits  of 
the  formal  science ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  eight  books  of 
Topics,  as  wholly  occupied  with  probable  matter,  its  accidents 
and  applications.     Even  the  two  books  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  in 

'  [The  Jews  have  even  made  Arjatotle  a 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin — and  a  Rabbi  deep  it 
Barldoccii  BihHolheca  Raibinica,  t.  i.  p.  471, 
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which  the  pure  syllogism  is  considered,  are  swelled  with  extra- 
logical  discussioiis.  Saeh,  for  example,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  modality  of  syllogisms  as  founded  on  the  distinction  of  pure, 
necessary,  and  contii^ent  matter ; — the  consideration  of  the  real 
truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions,  and  the  power  so  irrelevantly 
attributed  to  the  syllogism  of  inferring  a  true  conclusion  from 
false  premises  ; — the  distinction  of  the  tnthymeme,  through  the 
extraformal  character  of  its  premises,  as  a  reasoning  from  signs 
and  prohahilities ; — ^the  physiognomic  syllogism,  &c.  &c.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  book  On  Enouncement;  and  matters  are  even 
worse  with  that  on  Fallacies,  which  is,  in  truth,  only  a  sequel 
of  the  Topics.  If  Aristotle,  therefore,  did  more  than  any  other 
philosopher  for  the  progress  of  the  science;  he  also  did  more  than 
any  other  to  overlay  it  with  extraneous  lumber,  and  to  impede 
it3  development  under  a  precise  and  elegant  form.  Many  of  his 
successors  had  the  correcteat  views  of  the  object  and  scope  of 
logic ;  and  oven  among  the  schoolmen  there  were  minds  who 
could  have  purified  the  science  from  its  adventitious  sediment, 
had  they  not  been  prevented  from  applying  their  principles  to 
details,  by  the  implicit  deference  then  exacted  to  the  precept  and 
practice  of  Aristotle.' 

"  It  has  been  remarked,"  says  Dr.  "Whately,  after  Aldrich, 
"  that  the  logical  system  is  one  of  tho.'ie  few  theories  which  have 
been  begun  and  perfected  by  the  same  individual.  The  history 
of  its  discovery,  as  far  as  the  main  principles  of  the  science  are 
concerned,  properly  commences  and  ends  with  Aristotle."  (P.  6.) 
— In  so  far  as  "  the  main  principles  of  the  science  are  concerned," 
this  can  not  be  denied.  It  ought,  however,  to  have  been  stated 
with  greater  qualification.  Aristotle  left  to  his  successors,  much 
to  reject — a  good  deal  to  supply — and  the  whole  to  simplify, 
digest,  and  arrange. — In  regard  alone  to  the  deficiencies: — If  Dr. 
Whately  and  the  other  Oxford  logicians  are  right  (we  think  de- 
cidedly otherwise),  in  adding  'ih.%  fourth  syllogistic  figure  (which, 
by  the  way,  none  of  them,  from  Aldrich  downward,  ever  hint  to 
the  under-graduates  not  to  be  of  Aristotelio  origin),  the  Stagirito 

[M  Barthelemj  Saint-Hilaire,  to  whom,  timong  many  other  valuable  Arislotelic 
I  bo  high  talent,  wo  owe  an  BJtcellent  French  translation  of  the  Organon,  with 

op  u  notes  and  introductiona,  hae  combateil  thie  opinion.  (See  the  Preface  to  his 
firs  ame,  eapecially  pp.  Kvi-is,  cxlii.)  I  still,  however,  remain  unconvinced ; 
h  u  h  I  can  not  now  detail  my  reasons, — Assuredly,  I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  the 
h  g  f  disparaging  the  genius  of  Ariatotie;  reverencing  him  as  the  Prince  of 
Phi     jihTS.-\ 
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ia  wrong  in  recognizing  the  exclusive  possibility  of  the  other  tliroe 
[Analyt.  Pr.  i.  23,  k  1) ;  and  so  far  his  system  can  hardly  ba 
afiirmed  by  them  to  have  been  perfected  by  himself.  To  say  no- 
thing oiVa.QJive  moods  subsequently  added  by  Theophrastus  and 
Eudemus,  the  extensive  and  important  doctrine  of  hypotheticals, 
a  doctrine,  in  a  great  measure,  peculiar  and  independent,  was, 
probably,  an  original  supplement  by  these  philosophers ;  previous 
to  which,  the  logical  system  remained  altogether  defective.  [This 
requires  some  addition,  and  some  modification.] 

The  following  ia  Dr.  Whately's  sketch  of  the  fortune  of  Logic, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  the  Schoolmen  : 

"  The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  not  only  absolutely  lost  to  the  world  for 
about  two  centuries  [many,  if  not  most,  were  always  extant],  but  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  studied  for  a  long  time  after  tfteir  recovery.  An 
art,  however,  of  logic,  derived  from  the  principles  traditionally  preserved 
by  his  disciples,  seems  to  have  been  generally  tnown,  and  to  have  been 
employed  by  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  works ;  but  the  pursuit  of  the 
science  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for  a  long  time.  Karly  in  the 
Christian  era  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  experienced  a  considerable  revival; 
and  we  meet  with  tlie  names  of  Galen  and  Porphyry  as  logicians ;  but  it 
is  not  till  the  fifth  [sixth]  century  that  Aristotle's  logical  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Eoethins.  Not  one  of  these  seems  to 
have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  developing  the  theory  of  reason- 
ing. Of  Galen's  labors  little  is  known ;  and  Porphyry's  principal  work  is 
merely  on  the  PredicaMe^.  We  have  little  of  the  science  till  the  revival 
of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  by  whom  Aristotle's  treatises  on  this  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects  were  eagerly  studied."     (P.  7.) 

In  this  sketch,  Br.  "Whately  closely  follows  Aldrich ;  and  how 
utterly  incompetent  was  AHrich  for  a  guide,  ia  significantly  shown 
by  his  incomparable  (but  still  ■uncorrected)  blunder  of  confound- 
ing Galen  with  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  !  "  Circa  anmim  Christi 
140,  interpretum  prineeps  Galenus  floruit,  'E^jjyriTijv,  sivo  Ex- 
positor, KUT  e^oxh^j  dictus."  Galen,  who  thus  flourished  at  nine 
years  old,  never  deserved,  never  received  the  title  of  T/ie  Com- 
iiientator.  This  designation,  as  every  tyro  ought  to  know,  was 
exclusively  given  to  Alexander,  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  the  Greek 
iatei"preters  of  Aristotle,  until  it  was  afterward  divided  with  him 
by  Averroes, — The  names  of  Theophrastus  and  Etidemus,  the 
great  founders  of  logic  after  Aristotle,  do  not  appear. — We  aay 
nothing  of  inferior  logicians,  but  the  Aphrodisian  and  Ammonius 
Sertitice  were  certainly  not  less  worthy  of  notice  than  Porphyry. 
— Of  Galen's  logical  labors,  some  are  preserved,  and  of  others  we 
know  not  a  little  from  his  own  information  and  that  of  others. 
Why  is  it  not  stated,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  the  fourth  figure 
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has  been  attributed  to  Galen,  and  on  what  (incompetent)  author- 
ity ? — Nothing  is  said  of  the  original  logical  treatises  of  BoelMus, 
tliough  his  work  on  Hypotheticals  is  the  most  copious  we  possess, 
— Had  Dr.  "Whatfily  studied  the  subject  for  himself,  he  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  Greek  logicians. 
What  does  be  mean  by  saying,  "wc  have  little  of  the  science  till 
the  revival  of  learning  among  the  Arabians  ?"  Are  Averroes  and 
Avicanna  so  greatly  superior  to  Alexander  and  Ammonius  ? 
Dr.  Whately,  speaking  of  the  Schoolmen,  says : 
"  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  their  fault  did  not  he  in  their  dili- 
gent study  of  logic,  and  the  high  value  they  set  ugon  it,  but  in  their  ut- 
terly roistaking  the  true  nature  and  object  of  the  science ;  and  by  the  at- 
tempt to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  physical  discoveries  involving  every 
subject  in  a  mist  of  words,  to  the  exclusion  of  sound  philosophical  investi- 
gation. Their  errors  may  serve  to  account  for  the  strong  terms  in  which 
Bacon  sometimes  appears  to  censure  lexical  pursuits ;  but  that  this  cen- 
sure was  intended  to  bear  against  the  extravagant  perversions,  not  the 
legitimate  cultivation  of  the  science,  may  be  proved  from  his  own  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  in  his  Advanceniettt  of  Leamitig."     (P.  8.) 

It  has  been  long  the  fashion  to  attribute  every  absurdity  to  the 
Schoolmen ;  it  is  only  when  a  man  of  talent,  like  Dr.  "Whately, 
follows  the  example,  that  a  contradiction  is  worth  while.  The 
Schoolmen  {we  except  always  such  eccentric  individuals  as  Ray- 
mond LuUy),  had  corrector  notions  of  the  domain  of  logic  than 
those  who  now  contemn  them,  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
works.  They  certainly  did  not  "attempt  to  employ  it  for  the 
purpose  of  physical  discoveries  "  We  pledge  ourselves  to  refute 
the  accusation,  whenever  any  effort  is  made  to  prove  it;  till 
then,  we  must  be  allowed  to  tieat  it  as  a  gi-oundless,  though  a 
common  calumny. — As  to  Bacon,  we  lecoUect  no  such  reproach 
directed  by  him  either  against  logic  or  against  the  scholastic  logi- 
cians. On  the  contrary,  "  Logic,"  he  says,  "does  not  pretend  to 
invent  sciences,  or  the  axioms  of  sciences,  but  passes  it  over  with 
a  cuique  in  sua,  arte  credendum." '  And  so  say  the  Schoolmen ; 
and  so  says  Aristotle. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Wbatcly's  strictures  on  Locke, 


'  Advancement  of  lii/aning  i — and  simjlar  statemente,  frequeutlj  occnr  in  the  De 
Argvmerttis  and  Novwm  Organum,  Tho  censure  of  Bacon,  most  pertinent  to  the  point, 
Is  in  the  Orgaraim,  Apli.  63.  It  is,  however,  directed,  not  against  the  Schoolmen,  but 
excluraveiy  ogMnst  Aristotle ;  it  does  not  reprobate  any  false  theory  of  the  nature  and 
object  of  lope,  but  certain  practical  misapplications  of  it ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  only 
shows  that  Bacon  gave  the  name  of  Dialectic  to  Onldogy.  Aristotle  did  not  corrapt 
physics  by  logic,  tint  by  motaphysic.  The  Schoolmen  Have  sms  of  their  own  to  an- 
swer for,  hut  this,  imputed  to  them,  they  did  not  commit. 
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Watts,  Sec,  but  can  not  afford  the  space  necessary  to  explain  oui 
views.  One  mistake  in  relation  to  the  former  we  shall  correct, 
as  it  can  be  done  in  a  few  words.  After  speaking  of  Locke's  ani- 
madversion on  the  syllogism,  Dr.  Whately  says :  "  Ho  (Locke) 
presently  after  inserts  an  encomium  upon  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
is  equally  unfortunate ;  he  praises  him  for  the  '  inveniion  of  syl- 
logisms,' to  which  he  certainly  had  no  more  claim  than  LinnEeus 
to  the  creation  of  plants  and  animals,  or  Harvey,"  &c.  (P.  19.) 
In  the  first  place,  Locke's  worda  are,  "  invention  oi  forms  of  argu- 
mentation,"  which  is  by  no  means  convertible  with  "  invention 
of  syllogisms,"  the  phraise  attributed  to  him.  But  if  syllogism 
had  been  the  word,  in  one  sense  it  is  right,  in  another  wrong. 
"Aristotle,"  says  Dr.  G-illies,  "invented  the  syllogism,"  &c.;  and 
in  that  author's  (not  in  Dr.  Whately's)  meaning,  this  may  he  cor- 
rectly affirmed. — But,  in  the  secoTid  place.  Dr.  Whately  is  wrong 
in  thinking,  that  the  word  "  invention"  is  used  by  Locke,  iu  the 
restricted  sense  in  w^ich  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed, 
as  opposed  to  discovery.  In  Locke  and  his  contemporaries,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  older  writers,  to  invent  is  currently  used  for  to  dis- 
cover. An  example  occurs  in  the  sentence  of  Bacon  just  quoted; 
and  in  this  signification  we  may  presume  that  "invention"  is 
here  employed  by  Locke,  as  it  was  also  thus  employed  in  French 
by  Leibnitz,  in  relation  to  this  very  passage  of  Locke, 

But  from  the  History,  to  proceed  to  the  Science  itself. 

Turning  over  a  few  pages,  we  come  to  an  error  not  peculiar  to 
Dr.  "Whately,  but  shared  with  him  by  all  logicians — ^we  mean  the 
Modality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms ;  in  other  words,  the 
necessity,  possibility,  fiic,  of  their  matter,  as  an  object  of  logical 
consideration. 

It  has  always  been  our  wonder,  how  the  integrity  of  logic  has 
not  long  ago  been  purified  from  this  metaphysical  admixture. 
Kant,  whose  views  of  the  nature  and  province  of  the  science  were 
peculiarly  correct,  and  from  whose  acuteness,  after  that  of  Aris- 
totle, every  thing  might  have  been  expected,  so  far  from  ejecting 
the  Modality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms,  again  sanctioned  its 
right  of  occupancy,  by  deducing  from  it,  as  an  essential  element 
of  logical  science,  the  last  of  his  four  generic  categories,  or  fun- 
damental forms  of  thought.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer, 
than  that  this  modality  is  no  object  of  logical  concernment.  Logic 
is  a  formal  science ;  it  takes  no  consideration  of  real  existence, 
or  of  its  relations,  but  is  occupied  solely  about  that  existence  and 
K 
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those  relations  which  arise  through,  aiid  are  regnlated  by,  the 
conditions  of  thought  itself.  Of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propo- 
sitions, in  themselves,  it  Icnows  nothing,  and  takes  no  account : 
all  in  logic  may  be  held  true  that, is  not  conceived  as  contradic- 
tory. In  reasoning,  logic  guai-antees  neither  the  premises  nor  the 
conclusion,  hut  merely  the  consequence  of  the  latter  from  the 
former ;  for  a  syllogism  is  nothing  more  thaii  the  explicit  asser- 
tion of  the  truth  of  one  proposition,  on  the  hifpotkests  of  other  pro- 
positions heing  true  in  which  that  one  is  implicitly  contained.  A 
conclusion  may  thus  he  true  in  reality  (as  an  assertion),  and  yet 
logically  false  {as  an  inference),' ; 

But  if  truth  or  falsehood,  as  a  material  quality  of  propositions 
and  syllogisms  be  extralogical,  so'. also  is  their  modality.  Neces- 
sity, Possibility,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  do  not  affect  the 
logical  copula  or  the  logical  inference.  They  do  not  relate  to  the 
connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent as  terms  in  thought,  hut  as  realities  in  existence  ;  they 
are  metaphysical,  not  logical  conditions.  The  syllogistic  inference 
is  always  necessary ;  is  modified  hy  no  extraformal  condition ; 
and  is  equally  apodiotio  in  contingent  as  in  necessary  matter. 

If  such  introduction  of  metaphysical  notions  into  logic  he  once 
admitted,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intrusion.  This  is  indeed  shown 
in  the  vacillation  of  Aristotle  himself  in  regard  to  the  numher  of 
the  modes.  In  one  passage  {De  Interp.  c.  12,  §l)he  enumerates 
four — ^the  necessary,  the  impossible,  the  contingent,  ih.%.  possible  ; 
a  determination  generally  received  among  logicians.  In  another 
{Ibid.,k  9),  he  adds  to  these  four  modes  two  others,  viz.  the  true, 
and,  consequently,  the  false.  Some  logicians  have  accordingly 
admitted,  but  exclusively,  these  six  modes ;  his  Greek  interpreters, 
however,  very  properly  observe  (though  they  made  no  u3e  of  the 
ohservation),  that  Aristotle  did  not  mean  by  these  enumerations 

'  [In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  all  logical  inferaUCff  is  ij/po(Js&a2— hjpothetically 
necessaiy  ;  and  the  hypothetical  neceaaity  of  logic  stands  oppoflad  to  absohiii  oi  sim/- 
pie  necessity.  The  more  recent  ecbolaatic  pbilosophei^  have  tvell  denominated  these 
two  species — the  necesaitas  comepieTtliie  and  the  ■aecessUof  cmsequcrtlk.  The  fonuer 
is  an  iflfaZ  oT  ,/i>nnai  necessity ;  the  inevitable  dependence  of  one  thoaghi  wpaa  another, 
hy  raason  of  our  intelligant  natnre.  The  latter  is  a  real  or  jaalerial  necessity ;  the  in- 
evitable dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another  because  of  its  own  nature.  The  former 
is  a  logical  necessity,  common  to  all  legitimate  consegitence,  whatevei  be  the  material 
modality  of  its  objects.  The  latter  is  an  extralogical  neecsaty,  oyer  and  aboVe  the 
syllogislio  iuferenee,  atid  wholly  dependent  on  the  modality  of  the  matter  amseqaejit, 
— This  ancient  distinction,  modem  pbilosopbers  have  not  only  overlooked  but  con- 
founded. (See  contrasted  the  doctrines  of  the  Aphrodisian  and  of  Mr,  Dugald  Stew- 
art, in  Dissertations  on  Iteid.  p.  701  a,  note  *).] 
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to  limit  the  namber  of  modes  io  four  or  six,  but  thought  only  of 
signalizing  the  more  important.  [In  general,  indeed,  as  I  previ- 
ously stated,  he  speaks  only  of  the  necessary  and  contingent. 
{AnaZ.  passim.)]  Modes  may  he  conceived  without  end ; — as  the 
certain,  the  probable,  the  useful,  the  good,  the  just — and  what 
not  ?  All,  however,  must  be  admitted  into  logic  if  any  are :  the 
line  of  distinction  attempted  to  he  drawn  is  futile.  Such  was  the 
confusion  and  intricacy  occasioned  hy  the  four  or  two  modes  alone, 
that  the  doctrine  of  modals  long  formed,  not  only  the  most  useless, 
but  the  most  difficult  and  disgusting  branch  of  logic.  It  was,  at 
once,  the  criterium  et  crux  ingeniortim.  "  De  modali  non  gus- 
tabit  asinus,"  said  the  schoolmen;  "De  modali  non  gustabit 
logicus,"  say  we.  This  subject  was  only  perplexed  because  dif- 
ferent sciences  were  confounded  in  it ;  and  modals  ought  to  be 
entirely,  on  principle  (as  they  have  been  almost  entirely  in  prac 
tico),  relegated  from  the  domain  of  logic,  and  consigned  to  the 
gi-ammarian  and  metaphysician.  This  was,  indeed,  long  ago, 
obscurely  perceived  by  a  profound  but  now  forgotten  thinlier. 
"Pronunciata  ilia,"  says  Yives,  "quibus  additur  modus,  non 
dialecticam  sed  grammaticam  quEestionera  habent."  Bamus  also 
felt  the  propriety  of  their  exclusion,  though  equally  unable  to 
explicate  its  reasons.' 

Dr.  "Whately  has  very  correctly  stated — 

"It  belongs  esclusively  to  a  ByUogism,  properly  eo  called  (i.  e.  a  valid 
argument,  so  stated  that  its  conclusiveness  is  evident  from,  the  mare  form,  ol' 
the  expression),  that  if  letters,  or  any  other  unmeaning  symbols,  be  sub- 
Btituted  for  the  several  terms,  the  validity  of  tho  argument  shall  still  bo 
evident."     (P.  37.). 

Here  logic  appears  in  Dr.  Whately's  exposition,  as  it  is  in 

'  [M.  Barthelemy  Sant-Hilaire  {Lagiqae  d'Aristots,  T.  J.  Pre/,  p.  hi?.)  says ; — 
"  Thedphraste  et  Eud^iue,  dont  on  invoqae  I'auCoute,  avdent  comliattu  Eiir  plusieurs 
points  la  tlieorie  de  la  modalite ;  ils  en  av^ent  change  qilelques  regies ;  msLs  ils 
I'araient  admise  comtne  paitie  integranCe  de  la  theorie  generale.  Depuis  ear,  no] 
logjden  n'a  pretends  la  Eupprinier.  M.  Hamilton  est  jnsqa'il  present  le  seul,  si  t'on 
excepte  LaurentiUB  Valla,  aii  jv"  ai&Ie,  qui  ait  propose  ce  lelranchement," — Valla, 
whose  Dialectical  take  shame  for  ovoFlooking, certdnlj  does  t^ect  modalE,  as  a  spe- 
cies of  logical  pToposiUon ;  but  on  ermneous  grounds.  He  confounds  forraal  with 
material  necessity ;  and  alleges  no  valid  reason  for  the  retrenchment.  The  rBdnction 
of  the  Necessary  ssii  Contingent  to  the  Apodictic  and  Problematic  ia  modem,  and,  I 
think,  erroneous.  For  all  the  necessary  is  not  apodietie  or  demonstrable ;  and  the  eoii- 
tmgent  is  lif  no  means  conTertihle  with  the  doubtful  or  prdbhrnadc.  There  is  here 
also  a  mLning  of  Ihe  subjective  with  the  objective.  In  my  view,  modes  are  only  ma- 
terial affections  of  the  predicate,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  subject ;  and  those  which,  from 
their  ganeralily,  have  been  contemplated  in  logic,  may,  I  think,  bo  reduced  to  the  re- 
lation of  genus  and  species,  and  Iheii'  consecution,  thereby,  lecalled  to  the  utmoaS 
liimplicity, — I  agree  with  Mr.  Mansel  (Pref.  p.  ii.),  if  I.  do  not  misapprehend  him,  ] 
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truth,  a  distinct  and  self-sufficient  science.     "What,  then,  are  we 
to  think  of  the  following  passages  ? 

"  Should  there  he  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the  quantity  of 
the  proposition,  (which  is  called  an  Indefinite  proposition),  is  ascertained 
by  the  matter  ;  i.  e.  the  nature  of  the  connection  hetween  the  extremes, 
which  is  either  ITecessary,  Impossihle,  or  Contingent,  &c.,  &o.  (P.  64.) — 
"As  it  is  evident,  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition  (its  quantity 
and  quality  being  known)  must  depend  on  the  matter  of  it,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that,  in  necessary  matter  all  a^kmatives  a/re  true,  and  nega- 
tives false;  in  impossible  matter,  vice  versa;  in  contingent  maM&r,  all 
universale  false,  and  particulars  true:  e.g.  'all  islands  (or,  wme  islands) 
are  surrounded  by  water,'  must  be  true,  because  the  maiter  is  necessary: 
to  Bay  '  no  islands,  or  some — not,'  &c.,  would  have  been  false :  again, 
'some  islands  are  fertile,'  'some  are  not  fertile,'  are  both  true,  because  it 
is  Contingent  Matter :  put  'cdl,'  or  'no'  instead  oi'  some,'  and  the  propo- 
sitions will  be  false,"  &c,,  &c.     (P.  67.) 

In  these  passages  (which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  are  only 
apeciraens  of  the  common  doctrine),  logic  is  reduced  from  an  inde- 
pendent science  to  a  scientific  accident.  Possible,  impassible,  ne- 
cessary, and  contingent  matter,  are  terms  expressive  of  certain  iofty 
generalizations  from  an  extensive  ohservation  of  real  existence ; 
and  logic,  inasmuch  as  it  postulates  a  knowledge  of  these  general- 
izations, postulates  its  own  degradation  to  a  precarious  appendage 
—to  a  fortuitous  sequel,  of  all  the  scieneea  from  which  that  Jinowl- 
edge  raust  be  borrowed.  If  in  syllogisms,  "unless  unmeaning 
symbols  can  be  substituted  for  the  several  terms,  the  argument 
is  either  unsound  or  sophistical ;" — ^why  does  not  the  same  hold 
good  in  propositions,  of  which  syllogisms  are  hut  the  complement? 
But  A,  and  E,  and  C,  know  nothing  of  the  necessary,  impossible, 
contingent.  Is  logio  a  formal  science  in  one  chapter,  a  real 
science  in  another?  Is  it  independent,  as  a  constituted  whole; 
and  yet  dependent,  in  its  constituent  parte  ? 

"We  can  not  pass  without  notice  Dr.  Whately'a  employment  of 
the  term  Argument  This  word  he  defines,  and  professes  to  use 
in  a  "  strict  logical  sense  ;"  and  gives  us,  moreover,  under  a  dis- 
tinct head,  a  formal  enumeration  of  its  other  various  significations 
in  ordinary  discourse.  The  titie  logical  acceptation  of  the  term, 
he,  however,  not  only  does  not  employ,  hut  even  absolutely  over- 
looks; while,  otherwise,  his  list  of  meanings  is  neither  well  dis- 
criminated, nor  at  all  complete.  We  shall  speak  only  of  the 
logical  omission  and  mistake. 

"  Reasoning  (or  discourse)  expressed  in  words  is  argument;  and  an  ar- 
gument stated  at  full  len^h,  and  in  its  regular  form,  is  called  a  sj/So- 
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gism;  thB  third  part  of  logic,  therefore,  treats  of  tiia  syllogifm.  Every 
argument  consists  oi'  two  parts ;  that  which  is  proved;  and  that  5j/  means 
of  which  it  is  proved,"  &o.  And  in  a  note  on  this  : — "  I  mean,  in  the 
strict  technical  sense ;  for,  in  popular  use,  the  word  Argument  is  often 
employed  to  denote  the  latter  of  these  two  parts  alone ;  e.  g.  this  is  an 
arg-iimesj?  to  prove  so  aad  so,"  &c.     (P.  72.) 

Now,  the  signification,  here  (not  quite  correctly)  given  as  the 
"popular  use"  of  the  term,  is  nearer  to  the  "strict  technical 
sense"  than  that  which  Dr.  "Whately  supposes  to  he  such.  In 
technical  propriety  argument  can  not  he  used  for  argumentation, 
as  he  thinks — ^but  exclusively  for  its  middle  tenn-.  In  this  moan- 
ing the  word  (though  not  with  uniform  consistency)  was  employed 
by  Cicero,  Q,uintilian,  Eoethius,  &;o. ;  it  was  thus  auhsequently 
used  hy  the  Latin  Aristotelians,  from  whom  it  passed  evon  to  the 
Bamists  ;'  and  this  is  tho  meaning  which  the  expression  always, 
first  and  most  naturaUy,  suggests  to  a  logician.  Of  the  older  dia- 
lecticians, Crackanthorpe  is  the  only  one  we  recollect,  who  uses, 
and  professes  to  use,  the  word  not  in  its  strict  logical  signification, 
hat  with  the  vulgar  as  convertible  with  Reasoning,  In  vindicat- 
ing his  innovation,  he,  however,  misrepresents  his  authorities. 
Sanderson  is,  if  we  remember,  rigidly  correct.  The  example  ot 
Crackanthorpe,  and  o£  aomo  French  Cartesians,  may  have  seduced 
Wallis  ;  and  "Wallis's  authority,  with  his  own  ignorance  of  logi- 
cal propriety,  determined  the  usage  otAldrich — and  of  Oxford. — 
We  say  again  Aldrich's  ignorance  ;  and  the  point  in  question 
supplies  a  significant  example.  "  Terminus  tertius  [says  he]  cui 
quEcstionis  extrema  comparantur,  AristoteK  Argnmentum,  wigo 
Medium,"  The  reverse  would  he  correct : — "AristoteH  Medium, 
vulgo  Arguinentum."  This  elementary  tlunder  of  the  Dean, 
corrected  by  none,  ia  repeated  by  nearly  all  his  epitomators, 
expositors,  and  imitators.  It  stands  in  Hill  (p.  118) — in  Huyshe 
(p.  84) — in  the  Cjuestions  on  Logic  (p.  41) — and  in  the  Key  to 
the  Questions  (p. 101);  and  proves  emphatically,  that,  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  at  least,  the  Organon  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
logical  works)  could  have  been  as  little  read  in  Oxford  as  the 
Targum  or  2endavesta. 

A  parallel  to  this  error  is  Dr.  What«ly's  statement,  that  "  the 

'  Ramus,  in  his  definitions,  indeod,  abusively  Bxtcnds  the  word  to  both  the  oilier 
terms  ;  the  middle  lie  calls  the  (erd'iMB  argumenlum.  Throughont  bis  writings,  how- 
ever—-and  the  Bsnie  ia  true  of  those  of  Ms  friend  Taltcus — argumenlum,  without  an 
adjeetive,  la  miiformly  the  word  aaed  for  the  middle  term  of  a  eyllogism ;  and  in  this 
he  is  Billowed  by  the  Rsmistg  and  Semi-Earoiata  in  general. 
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Major  Premiss  ia  often  called  Principle."  (P.  25.)  The  major 
premise  is  often  called  the  Proposition;  never  the  Principle.  A 
pvinoiple  may,  indeed,  be  a  major  premise ;  bnt  we  make  hold 
to  say,  that  no  logician  ever  employed  the  term  Principle  as  a 
synonyme  for  major  premise. 

Speaking  of  the  Dilemma,  Dr.  Whately  aays : — "  Most,  if  not 
all,  writers  on  this  point,  either  omit  to  tell,  whether  the  Dilemma 
is  a  kind  of  conditional  or  of  disjunctive  argument,  or  else  refer 
it  to  the  latter  class,  on  account  of  its  having  one  disjanctive  pre- 
miss ;  though  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  class  of  conditionals."  (P. 
100.)  Most,  if  not  all,  logical  writers,  do  not  omit  to  tell  this, 
but  Dr.  Wliately,  we  fear,  has  omitted  to  consult  them;  and  the 
opinion  he  himself  adopts,  so  far  from  being  held  by  few  or  none, 
has  been,  in  fact,  long  the  catholic  doctrine.  For  every  one  logi- 
cian, during  the  last  century,  who  does  not  hold  the  dilemma  to 
be  a  conditional  syllogism,  we  could  produce  ten  who  do. 

Dr.  "Whately — indeed  all  the  Oxford  logicians — adopts  the 
inelegant  division  of  the  Hypothetical  proposition  and  syllogism 
into  the  Conditional  and  Di^unctive.  This  is  wi'ong  in  itself. 
The  name  of  the  genus  should  not,  without  noeesaity,  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  a  species.  But  the  terms  Hypothetical 
and  Conditional  are  in  sense  identical,  differing  only  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  talten.  It  is  likewise  wrong  on  the 
score  of  authority ;  for  the  words  have  teen  used  as  synonymous 
by  those.,  logicians  who,  independently  of  tho  natural  identity 
of  the  terms,  were  best  entitled  to  regulate  their  conventional 
use. — Boethius,  the  first  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  this 
part  of  logic,  employs  indiflferently  the  terms  hypotheticus,  condi- 
tionalis,  non  simplex,  for  the  genus,  and  as  opposed  to  categori- 
cus  or  simplex  ;  and  this  genus  he  divides  into  the  Propositio  et 
Syllogismiis  conjunctivi  (called  also  conjurtcti,  connexi,  per  con- 
nexionem),  equivalent  to  Dr.  Whately's  Conditionals ;  and  into 
the  Propositio  et  SyUogismus  disjunctivi  {also  disjuTicti,  per  dis- 
junctionem).  Other  logicians  have  employed  other,  none  better, 
terms  of  distinction ;  but,  in  general,  all  who  had  freed  themselves 
of  the  scholastic  slime,  avoided  the  needless  confusion  to  which 
we  object. 

But,  to  speak  now  of  Hypotheticals  in  their  Aristotelic  mean- 
ing, Dr.  Whately  says : 

"  Aldrich  has  stated,  through  a.  mistake,  tha.t  Aristotle  utterly  despised 
hypothetical  syllogisms,  and  tJience  made  no  mention  of  them ;  but  he  did 
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indicate  Hs  intention  to  treat  of  them  in  some  part  of  this  ■work,  which 
either  was  not  completed  by  him  according  to  his  design,  or  else  (in  com- 
mon with  many  of  his  -writings)  has  not  come  down  to  us."     (P.  104.) 

Any  ignorance  of  Aristotle  on  the  part  of  Aldrich  is  conceiva- 
ble, tut  in  hia  censure  Dr.  Whately  is  not  himself  correct.  With 
the  other  Oxford  logicians,  he  never  suspects  the  SiiKKo'^t<riio\  i^ 
inroOea-em  of  Aristotle  and  our  hypothetical  syllogisms,  not  to  be 
the  same.  In  this  error,  which  is  natural  enough,  he  ia  not 
without  associates  even  of  distinguished  name.  Those  versed  in 
Aristotelio  and  logical  literature  are,  however,  aware,  that  this 
opinion  has  been  long,  if  not  exploded,  at  least  rendered  ex- 
tremely improbable.  "We  can  not  at  present  enter  on  the  subject, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  hypothetical  ayllo- 
giams,  in  the  present  acceptation,  were  first  expounded,  and  the 
name  first  applied  to  them  hy  Theophraatus  and  Eudemus. 
The  latter,  indeed,  elearly  discriminated  such  hypothetical  syllo- 
gisms from  those  of  Aristotle ;  and,  what  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  observed,  oven  Boethius  expressly  declares  the  SvXKoyi.irfibi 
e^  ofioKo^tai  of  the  philosopher  to  be  really  categorical,  white  in 
regard  to  the  SvXKuyiir/io^  ek  to  ahvvwvov,  there  is  no  ground  of 
doubt,  Tho  only  reason  for  hesitation  arises  from  the  passage 
{Analyt.  Pr.  i,  44,  §  4),  in  which  it  is  said,  that  there  are  many 
other  syllogisms  concluding  bp  hypothesis,  and  these  the  philoso- 
pher promises  to  discuss.  Of  what  nature  these  were,  we  have 
now  110  means  even  of  conjecture.  If  we  judge  from  Aristotle's 
notion  of  hypothesis,  and  from  the  syllogisms  he  calls  by  that 
name,  we  should  infer  that  they  had  no  analogy  to  the  hypothe- 
ticals  of  Theophvastus ;'  and  it  will  immediately  he  seen,  that  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  branch  of  logic 
was  effected  subsequently  to  Aristotle.  We  may  add,  that  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  account  given  by  Pacius  of  the 
Aristotelio  doctrine  on  this  point :  ho  is  at  variance  with  his  own 
authorities,  and  has  not  attentively  studied  the  GrreeliL  logicians. 

'  [M.  Bartlifllemy  Saint-Hilaire  (Lagiqae  D'Arislote,  T.  I.  Pref.  p.  Ix.  aq.  and  T. 
IV.  Top.  J,  8,  9,  notes)  has  done  me  the  honor  to  controvert  this  opinion,  and  contends 
tliat  the  Hypothetical  ayllo^ams  of  Aristotle,  are  tho  same  with  those  which  from 
Theophraetua  have  descended  to  ua  under  that  name.  But  however  ingenious  hie 
argnments,  to  me  they  are  not  convindng;  and  to  say  nothing  of  older  authorities, 
he  has  also  against  him  Dr.  Waitz,  the  recent  and  very  able  editor  of  the  Organon  in 
Germany, — I  am  now,  indeed,  more  even  than  formerly,  perstiadcd,  that  our  hypothe- 
tioale  are  not  the  reasonings  from  hypothesis  of  the  father  of  logic;  for  I  think  it  can 
be  shown,  that  out  hypothollca!  and  disjunctive  Hyllogisms  are  only  immediate  infer- 
ences, and  not  therefore  entitled,  in  Aristotelic  language,  to  the  stylo  of  sjllo^sms  at  all.] 
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So  far  we  state  only  the  conclusions  also  ,of  others.  The  fol- 
lowing observation,  as  firthei  lUu'-trating  this  point,  will  proba- 
bly surprise  tho  e  best  qualified  to  judge,  by  its  novelty  and 
paradox.  It  must  appeal,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  ridiculous  to 
talk,  at  the  present  day,  of  discoveries  in  the  Organon.  The 
certainty  of  the  fact  is,  however,  equal  to  its  improbability.  The 
term  Categorical  {tcaTrfyopiKh),  applied  to  proposition  or  syllo- 
gism, in  contrast  to  Hypothetical  (inroOeTuco'i),  we  find  employed 
in  all  the  -writings  extant  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  subsequent 
to  those  of  its  founder.  In  this  acceptation  it  is  universally  ap- 
plied by  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle,  up  to  the  Aphrodisian ;  and 
previously  to  him,  we  certainly  know  that  it  was  so  used  by 
Theophrastus  and  Eudemus.  Now,  no  logician,  we  believe,  an- 
cient or  modern,  has  ever  remarked,  that  it  was  not  understood 
in  this  signification  by  the  philosopher  himself.'  The  Grreek  com- 
mentators on  the  Organon,  indeed,  once  and  again  observe,  in  par- 
ticular places,  that  the  term  categorical  is  there  to  be  interpreted 
affirmative;  hut  none  has  made  the  general  observation,  that  it 
was  meyer  applied  by  Aristotle  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  exolii- 
sively  usurped  by  themselves.  But  so  it  is.  Tiiroughout  the  Orga- 
non there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  passage,  in  which  categori' 
cal  stands  opposed  to  hy,potheiical  (e^  vTroSiaeco?) ',  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  iji  which  it  is  not  manifestly  in  the  meaning  of 
affirmative,  as  convertible  with  KaTeufxzriKo^,  and  opposed  to  a-n-o- 
^HvrtKoi  and  ureptirtKoi.  Nor  is  the  induction  scanty.  In  the 
Prior  Analytics  alone,  the  word  occurs  at  least  eighty-five  times. 
— Nay,  farther ;  as  this  never  was,  so  there  is  another  terra  al- 
ways employed  by  Aristotle  in  contrast  to  his  syllogisms  by  hypo- 
thesis. The  syllogisms  of  this  class  (whether  they  conclude  by 
agreement,  or  through  a  reductio  ad  absurdum),  he  uniformly 

'  [M.  Peiaae,  in  his  extensive  logical  reading,  has  found  the  following  uneiclusive, 
(hough  merelj  incidental,  obaervation  by  tile  thrice  learned  Gerard  Jokn  Vossius: — 
"  Nusquam  in  Ariatotele  ajllDgismuB  categoricus  opponitur  hypothetioo."  (De  Naiara 
ArUum,  L.  iv.  c.  8,  ^  8.) — I  have  alao  met  with  an  eariier  authority,  in  Oardanas ; 
bat  he  states  only  thai  Aristotle  -very  ftenuently  uses  categoric  for  affirmaUve,  not  that 
he  always  doea  so.  {Coiar.  Log,  Ixxiv.)  With  these  individual  and  partial  excep- 
tions, the  general  statement  in  the  text  stands  good. 

Boethius,  I  think,  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  confueian  of  the  terms.  In  his 
versions  from  the  Organon,  ho  uniformly  tranalates  Aiistotle's  lamjyopiKis  (affirma- 
tive), bj  jn-fldicfflliSus  f  and  Aristotle's  KorcujiaTiKis  (a  mere  aynonome),  aSiirmalivns  : 
TvheresA,  in  bis  ori^nal  writings,  he  uses  the  term  pnEdicativus  for  KarrfyoptKbi,  in  the 
post-Ariatotelio  signification, — Apnleais,  on  the  contrary  (followed  by  Cassiodoms  and 
UiAare  of  Seville),  always  employs  dedicoHvua  in  opposition  to  ahdicativns;  saAprm- 
dicativifs  in.  oppoation  to  conditiortaiis.     And  rightly.     (De  Dogm,  Plat.  1.  iii.)] 
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tipposes  to  tlioao  which  conclude  ^encTucw,  ostensively;  and  the 
number  of  passages  in  which  this  opposition  occnra  are  not  a  few. 
— Categorical,  in  our  signification,  is  thus  not  of  Aiiatotelio 
origin.  The  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  was  undoubtedly, 
we  thinlc,  introduced  by  Theophraatus,  The  marvel  is,  that  no 
logician  or  commentator  has  hitherto  signalized  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Aristotelic  signification  of  the  word,  and  that  which 
has  subsequently  prevailed.' 

"We  may  allude  (we  can  do  no  more)  to  another  instance,  in 
which  Aristotle's  meaning  has  been  almost  universally  mistaken ; 
and  to  the  authority  of  tltis  mistalce  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
an  illogical  absurdity  into  all  the  systems  of  logic.  "We  refer  to 
the  Entliymeme. — On  the  vulgar  doctrine  this  is  a  species  of  rea- 
soning, distipguished  from  the  syllogism  proper,  by  having  one 
or  other  of  its  premises,  not  expressed,  hut  understood ;  and  this 
distinction,  without  a  suspicion  either  of  its  legitimacy  or  origin, 
is  fathered  on  the  Stagirite. — The  division  of  syllogism  and 
enthymeme,  in  tJds  sense,  would  involve  nothing  leas  than  a  dia- 
crimination  of  species  between  the  reasoning  of  logic  and  the 
reasoning  of  ordinary  discourse ;  syllogism  being  the  form  pecu- 
liar to  the  one,  enthymeme  that  appropriate  to  the  other. — Nay, 
even  this  distinction,  if  admitted,  would  not  avail;  syllogism  and 
enthymeme  being  distinguished  as  two  intralogical  forms  of  argu- 
mentation. Those  who  defend  the  distinction  are  thus  driven 
bacls  on  the  even  greater  absurdity — of  establishing  an  essential 
difference  of  form,  on  an  accidental  variety  of  expression — of 
maintaining  that  logic  regards  the  accident  of  the  external  lan- 
guage, and  not  the  necessity  of  the  internal  thought.  This,  at 
least,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  declares : — "Syllogism 
and  Demonstration  belong  not  to  the  outward  discourse,  but  to 
Ike  discourse  which  passes  in  the  mind: — Ov  wpo^  rbv  e^a  Xo^/ov 
■q  aTToSetft?,  ahXb,  rrpo'i  top  ev  rg  -^v^'  eTrei  ouSe  avK\o'Yi.(r/i,6'i" 
{Analyt.  Post.  i.  10,  5  7.) — But  if  the  distinction,  in  its  general 
nature,  be  unphilosophical,  it  is  still  more  irrational  at  the  hands 
of  its  reputed  author.  For  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  enthymeme 
from  the  mere  syllogism,  as  a  reasoning  of  a  peculiar  matter — 
from  -Hgns  and  likelihoods  ;  so  that,  if  he  over-and-abovo  discrim- 
inated these  by  an  accident  oiform,  he  would  divide  the  genus 
by  two  differences,  and  differences  of  a  merely  contingent  asso- 
ciation. Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  improbability  has  been  be- 
'  [&ee  note  (')  to  p.  152.] 
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lieved; — believed  without  any  cogent  evidence; — ^believed  from 
the  most  ancient  times ;  and  even  when  the  opinion  waa  at  last 
competently  refuted,  the  refutation  was  itself  so  iinmediately  for- 
gotten, that  there  seems  not  to  he  at  present  a  logical  author  (not 
to  say  in  England,  tnt)  in  Europe,  who  is  even  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  controversy.' 

A  discussion  of  the  question  would  exceed  our  limits.  For 
those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  point,  we  may  briefly  indicate 
the  sources  of  information;  and  these,  though  few,  will  be  found, 
we  think,  to  be  exhaustive. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  celebrated 
Rodolphus  Agricola  (t  14S5),  in  his  posthumous  hook,  De  In- 
ventione  Dialectica,  recognizes  it  as  doubtful,  whether  Aristotle 
meant  to  discriminate  tlie  Enthymeme  from  the  Syllogism,  by 
any  peculiarity  oiform  ;  and  Plirissemius  in  his  Scholia  on  that 
boolt  (1523),  shows  articulately,  that  the  common  opinion  was  at 
variance  with  the  statements  of  the  Philosopher.  Without,  it  is 
probable,  any  knowledge  of  Phrissemius,  the  matter  was  discuss- 
ed by  Majoragius,  in  his  Reprehensiones  contra  Nizolium,  and 
his  Explanationes  in  Aristotelis  Rhetm-icam — the  latter  iu  1573. 
Twenty-five  years  thereafter,  Julius  Pacius  (who  was  not  appa- 
rently  aware  of  either)  argued  the  whole  question  on  far  broader 
grounds;  and,  in  particular,  on  the  authority  of  four  Greek 
MSS,,  ejected  as  a  gloss  the  term  areXi^  (imperfectws),  (Analyt. 
Pr.  ii,  27,  {  3),  on  which  the  argument  for  the  common  doctrine 
mainly  rests ;  which  has  been  also  silently  done  by  the  Berlin 
Academicians,  in  their  late  splendid  edition  of  Aristotle's  works, 
on  two  of  the  three  MSS.  of  the  Organon,  on  which  they  found. 
We  may  notice,  that  the  Masters  of  Louvain,  in  their  comment- 
ary on  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle  (1535),  observe,  that  "  the 
word  iniperfectns  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  codices,  but  that 
it  ought  to  be  supplied  is  shown,  both  by  the  Greek  [printed] 
copies  and  by  the  version  of  Boethius."  Scaynus,  in  his  Para- 
phrasisin  Organum  (1599),  adopts  the  opinion  without  arguing 
the  question ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  even  of 
the  Commentary  of  Pacius,  published  three  years  before.  About 
1620,  Cerrydaleus,  bishop  of  Mitylene,  who  had  studied  in  Italy, 
maintained  in  his  Logic  the  opinion  of  Pacius,  hut  without  addi- 

'  In  this  country,  some  years  ago,  the  qnestion  was  stated  in  a  popular  iniacellaiiy, 
with  his  usual  abiUty,  by  a  learned  friend  to  whom  we  pointed  out  the  evidence  ;  but 
none  of  the  subsequent  writers  have  profiled  by  the  information. 
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tional  corroboration ;  though  in  his  Rhetoric  (reprinted  by  Faljri- 
oins,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grmca),  ho  adheres  to  the  vulgar  doc- 
trine. \Becmanus  ( Orig.  1608  and  Manud.  1626),  and  Heumari' 
nus  {Poec.  1729),  have  nothing  new  or  determinate,  though  thoy 
moot  the  question.]  In  1724,  i^accJO^Bft' expanded  the  argument 
of  Pacius — (for  he,  as  the  others,  was  ignorant  of  Scaynus,  Ma- 
joragius,  Phrissemius,  Agricola,  &o.,  and  adds  nothing  of  his  own 
except  an  error  or  two) — ^into  a  special  Acroama:  but  his  elo- 
quence was  not  more  effective  than  the  reasoning  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  the  question  again  fell  into  complete  obHvion,  Any  one 
who  competently  reargues  the  point,  wiU  have  both  to  supply 
and  to  coiTcct,' 

•  For  eiample. — Paciue  (whom  Faociolati,  Ijj  j:hetDrical  hyperbole,  pronoances-  ■ 
"AtistoteliB  Intorpros,  quot  sunt,  quot  fuecunt,  quotquo  futuri  sunt,  longe  prieetan 
tiBBimus"),  estabUehes  it  as  one  of  the  man  pillars  of  his  argameiit,  that  the  Greek 
mterpreteTS  did  not  acknoinkdge  the  term  oteX^f  : — "  qnoniam  Johannes  Giamniaticus 
hie  nullam  ejus  mentionem  ftcit ;  et  tam  ipse,  quam  Alexander,  Bnperiori  lihio,  expli. 
cantes  delinitioiieni  ayllogismi  ah  Aiistotele  traditani,  ac  distinguontes  sjllogisnniin  ah 
ergamenCatione  constante  ex  una  propositlone,  non  vacant  hanc  argumcntationem 
enthymemn,  seii  ayllogisroum  ^lo^oX^fifWroi/."  (Comm.  in  Analyt.  Ft.  iL  S7,  (/  3.) — 
Paoius  IB  completely  wrong. — PhilopomiB,  or  rather  Ammonius  Hermiffi,  on  the  place 
in  question  (Anal.  Pr.  ii.  C  27,  ^  3),  states,  indeed  (as  fer  as  we  rBcollect,  for  our 
copy  of  his  Coramentaiy  is  not  at  hand),  nothing  to  the  point.  [On  suice  referring  to 
the  passage,  we  find  that  too  much  had  been  conceded.  M.  Feiese,  too,  notices  its 
irrelevancy.]  The  fallacy  of  such  negative  evidence  is  however  shown  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Poaierim- jl«ai!i/iiiM!,  where  he  Bays; — " 'Ej/SijiTifto  6e  tlpT/rai,  Qjri  Tou 
KaTa^i/iirdvav  rip  v^  ivmiftelirOai  njB  pai"  •nporairiv."  {f.  4.  a.  Edit.  Aid.  1534.) 
Ammonins  also,  On  the  fins  words  of  Porphyry  {t  5  a,  ed.  Aid.  1546)  expressly  defines 
the  Enthymeme — "  A  syllogism  vi^  one  propositioji  Jinexj/ressed  ;  hence  called  an  iia- 
perfect  syllogism."  How  inaccurate,  moreover,  Paoiua  ie  in  regaid  to  the  still  higher 
au Verity  of  Alexander  (whose  interpretation  of  the  secmd  book  of  the  Prior  Analytics, 
which  conlains  the  passage  in  question,  is  still  in  MS.,  and  probably  epnrious),  ma} 
be  seen  by  his  Commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Prim-  Analyses  (f.  7.  a.  b.  Edit 
Aid.  1534),  compared  with  his  Commentary  on  the  Topics  (pp,  6,  7,  Edit.  Aid.  1513) 
This  lastweshidl  quote.  He  is  speaking  of  Arietotle'e  definition  of  the  Syllogism:— 
"TtBtrraip"  8e  chtfv  SX\'  oi  "reSfiiros,"  as  nucs  d^imiaiv,  oirio)/i(j™  tou 
XAyov — 6ti  finfisj'  (TuAXoyioriKut  bi  ev&t  TeSiinoc  biuo'OTai,  ahX  ex  Svo  to'  eXd^'o"- 
rot'.      OBt    yap   ol  Trepl  Avraiarpov  (Tarsensera  Tyriumvel)  /iowoX^^/idrotif 

(ruXAoyuyioiFS  Xeyouo-w,  oI/k  tlai  OTiXXoyio'pt!,  aW  evStas  ipa/rSivTat. Toioii- 

TOi  Be  fla-i  Kol  ot  pijTOptKol  imWoyarjioi,  ats  iv8vpiip,aTa  'Xfyopev  Ko!  yhp  in 
iittipoif  SoKet  yiyvf<T6ai  Sia  ma!  irporoireior  avXXoyi<rp&!,  r^  t^i"  irepav  yviapiuou 
oSirav  iTtli  Bikootbi',  ^  rav  oKpoarav  irpoaridttrBai  otav,  K.  r.  X.  -  —  Aio  obbe  oi 
TotovTOt  Kvplms  {niktii/yKriioi,  oXXi  ri  SKop,  pijropiKol  mMiOyicriioi.  'E^  Jiw  oin 
^^  yviipipov  can  ri  'i!apaKet!T6p.evov,  oSjK  eimv  tVi  rovnuii  oi6v  Te  rbo  5(  fvBvjtJi- 
pOTos  ylyvE(r6ai  ovWoyitrpojt'  koi  yap  Koi  dw  avTov  tov  ov6paTOS  ^rvKKoyttrpbs 
avvBfaiv  Tina  Xiiyioi'  fOiKt  OTipnlvtw  Si(rvfp  Kdl  6  ovji'^'^io'fijf,  ■^^oii'. — From 
these  passages  (which  are  confirmed  hy  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  the  book 
"Touching  Syllogisms"),  it  is  manifest  agsdnet  Pacius ; — 1°,  That  the  'EvSifirifia 
was  used  by  Uie  oldest  commentators  on  Aristotle  in  the  modem  signification,  as  a 
syllogism  of  ene  expressed  premiss;  and,  2°,  That  the  ovKXayurpaS  (lOtfoX^jifiaroE 
was  not  a  term  of  the  Aristotelian,  but  of  the  Stoical  School.  Tbis  appears  clearly 
from  Sextns  Empiricus  (Inst  ii.  ^  167 ;  Contra  Math.  viii.  }  443  ;  ed.  Fabr.).     Boe- 
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"We  proceed  to  consider  a  stiJl  more  important  subject — the 
nature  of  the  Inductive  inference ;  and  regret  that  wo  can  not 
echo  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed  on  Dr.  "Whately'a 
analysis  of  this  process.     We  do  not,  indeed,  Itnow  the  logician 

thius,  Bud  nil  the  later  Greek  logidajis  (with  the  partial  rarialjoii  of  Magentinus  and 
Pachjraeres),  also  favor  the  common  opinion.  Their  aothoritj  is,  however,  of  little 
weight,  and  the  general  result  of  the  argument  stands  unaffected. — In  these  errors,  it 
is  needless  to  saj,  that  Paciua  ia  followed  by  Corjdalaus  and  Facciolati. 

[I  may  hero  annei  a  general  statement  of  the  various  meanings  in  which  the  term 
Enthymeme  has  been  employed ;  and  though  I  can  not  tarry  to  give  articulate  refer- 
ences to  the  booitfi  in  which  the  several  opinions  are  1«  be  found,  tliis  I  think  mill 
exhibit  a  far  completer  view  of  the  multiform  fiignifications  of  the  word  than  ja  else- 
where to  be  found. 

These  meanings  may  be  first  distributed  into  four  categories,  according  as  the  word 
is  employed  to  denote  ; — I.  A  thought  or  proposiliim  in  general; — II,  A  jiropositio-n,, 
partof  a  syllogism;— HI.  A  syllogism  of  some  peculiarmalteT ;— IV .  A  syUogiam  of 
aw  umxpressed  part. 

I, — Enthymeme  denotes  a  Ihoaght  or  proposition: 
1.  Of  a,ny  kind. — See  Cicero,  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus,  Demetrius,   Quintilian, 

Sopater,  and  one  of  the  anonymous  Sehoiiaata  on  Hennogenes. 
S.  Of  any  Jdad,  wilk  its  reason  imnexei. — See  Aristotle,  QuintiUan. 

3.  Of  imagiaa^im  or  feeling,  as  opposed  to  inieUectimt. — Isocrates,  Author  of  the  Rhe- 
torio  to  Alexander,  the  Halicamassian. 

4,  AiwraiaM. — Xenophon. 

B.  Facetious,  vsiily,  oaiitheHe, — Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Agelliua. 

11. — Enthymeme  denotes  a  proposition,  part  of  a  syllogism  -■ 
I.  Any  one  proposition. — Held  by  Neocles  (!) ;  See  Quintilian,  Scholiast  on  Hermu- 

genes,  Greek  anther  of  the  Prolegomena  Stataum,  Matthieus  Camariota. 
3.  Coaelusion  of -an  Epichirema. — Hermogenes,  SchoUast  on  Hermogenes,  Rufua, 

Greek  author  of  the  Rhetorical  Synopticon,  Maiimus  Planudes,  Georg^us  Pletho, 

M.  Camariota, 

This  category  it  is      po      1      !w  y   rigorously  to  distinguish  from  I  \' 

III.— Enthymeme  d  yll  oj  a  cei  taM  maltet 

1.  Rhetorical  of  any  h  d — An  I  C  irius  Fortunatianue,  Harpocratian,  Sihohast 
on  Hermogenes,  M  C  m  n  ta 

2.  From  consequent  f  om  opp  — i  epugnants,  contrarus,  dissimilars,  ^c  — 
Cicero,  Quintilian  H    m  Ap  ines,  Juhus  Rufinianus 

3.  (Leaving  that  fr  m  nseq  be  called  Epichirema),  fiom  opposilts  alone. 
— Comificins,  At  h  f  h  Sh  nc  to  Herenmus,  Qumtihan,  Hermogenes, 
Apsmes. 

4.  From  signs  and  hi  I   ood  — 4n      le's  special  doctrme 

IV.  Enthymeme  d  n  syllogts    which  iheie  %s  unexpicsfd 

1,  a)  One  or  two  prop  sz  —S  V  ruius  m  Cissiodorus  See  ilso  (  icero,  Quin 
titian  and  Boetbius. 

b)  One  proposition  f  and  here; — 

3,  Any  proposition. — Held  by  Neocles  (?)  QuintiUan,  and  the  Greek  author  of  the 
Prolegomena  Rhetorica ;  see  also  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes  and  G.  Pletho.  Aris- 
totle and  Demelrias  allow  this,  as  a  frequent  accident  of  rhetorical  syllogisms, 

3.  Either  premise. — This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Greek  logicians,  following 
Alexander  and  Anunonius,  and  followed  by  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  Schoohnen 
following  Boetbius,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the  Arabians,  It  is  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  modems.     All  these  parties  agree  in  fathering  it  on  the  Stagi- 
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who  has  clearly  defined  the  proper  character  of  dialectical  induc- 
tion, and  there  are  few  who  have  not  in  tho  attempt  hoen  guilty 
of  the  grossest  blunders.  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  this  point, 
though  meagre,  is  suhstantially  correct ;  but  succeeding  logicians, 
in  attempting  to  improve  upon  their  master,  have  only  corrupted 
what  they  endeavored  to  complete.  As  confusion  is  here  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  error,  we  must  simplify  the  question  hy  some  pre- 
liminary distinctions  and  exclusions, 

The  term  Induction  (errtryov/^)  has  been  employed  to  denote 
three  very  different  things: — 1°,  The  objective  process  of  inveS' 
tigating  individual  facts,  as  preparatory  to  illation; — ^3°,  A  mate- 
rial illation  of  the  univeraal  from  the  singular,  warranted  either 
by  tlio  general  analogies  of  nature,  or  by  special  presumptions 
afforded  by  the  object-matter  of  any  real  science ; — 3°,  A  formal 
illation  of  the  universal  from  the  individual,  as  legitimated  solely 
by  the  laws  of  thought,  and  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  this 
or  that  particular  matter. 

That  the  first  of  these,  an  inventive  process  or  process  of  dis- 
covery, is  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  critical  science,  is  manifest ;  nor 
has  Induction,  in  this  abusive  application  of  the  term,  been  ever 
arrogated  to  Logic.  By  logicians,  however,  the  second  and  third 
have  boon  confounded  into  one,  and,  under  every  phasis  of  mis- 
conception, treated  as  a  simple  and  purely  logical  operation.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  these  constitute  two  separate 
operations,  and  that  the  second  is  not  properly  a  logical  process 
at  aJl.  In  logic,  all  inference  is  dotermined  rations  forma,  the 
conclusion  being  necessarily  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  the 
premises.  In  this  second  Induction,  on  the  contrary,  the  illation 
is  effected  vi  materitc,  on  grounds  not  involved  in  the  notion  of  its 
antecedent.  To  take,  for  example.  Dr.  Whately'a  instance :  The 
naturalist  who,  from  the  proposition — "  Ox,  sheep,  deer,  goat, 


Pacliymerea.    (By  tho  way  I  maj  notice  that  S     '      '  n    'n  carrjing  up  the 

former  to  tho  eeventh  century  ;  foe  Leo  could  n  t  b  Id  th  n  Iha  ninth,  aeebg 
tliat  be  quotes  Pselius,)  Tho  eajno  opinion  I  hndm  ntam  dbj  Cardanus  ;  but  on 
a  misinterpretaUon  of  ATOccoee. 

5.  The  cmic^usjiBl.— The  doctrine  of  Ulpian  the  m  tato  f  Demosthenes,  of 
Minuctanus,  and  of  a  Scholiast  on  Hermogou  Th  gh  th  as  an  BielOBiTB 
opinion,  he  not  right,  modem  logidans  are  atill  f  tl  w  ng  n  their  otherwise 
erroneous  doctrine  of  Enthymeme,  for  not  r  ogm  ng  as  a  thi  d  order,  the  non- 
expiesBion  of  the  conclusion ;  since  this  ia  an  ellipsis  of  the  very  commonest  in  our 
practice  of  reasoning.  KeckertoaimuB,  indeed  (ignorant  of  the  ancient  doctrine), 
while  admitting  the  practice,  expressly  refuses  to  it  the  name  of  Enthymeme. 

6.  Tica  propositims. — This  opinion  might  seem  to  be  hehl  by  some  of  the  authorities 
under  category  II.] 
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(i.  e.  some  horned  animals),  ruminatej"  infers  the  conclusion — 
"  All  horned  animals  ruminate,"  may  be  warranted  in  tliis  pro- 
cedure by  tlie  material  probabilities  of  his  science ;  but  his  illation 
is  formally,  is  logically  vicious.  Here,  the  inference  is  not  neces- 
sitated by  the  laws  of  thought.  The  sotne  of  the  antecedent,  as 
it  is  not  thought,  either  to  contain  or  to  constitute,  so  it  does  not 
mentally  determine,  the  all  of  the  consequent ;  and  the  reasoner 
must  transcend  the  sphere  of  logio,  if  he  would  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate tho  truth  of  his  conclusion.  Yet,  this,  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous consent  of  logicians,  has  been  admitted  into  their  science. 
Induction  they  have  distinguished  into  perfect  and  imperfect ; 
according  as  the  whole  concluded  was  inferred  irom  all,  or  from 
some  only,  of  its  constituent  parts.  They  thus  kivolved  them- 
selves in  a  twofold  absurdity.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  they  recog- 
nized the  consequence  of  the  Imperfect  Induction  to  be  legitimate, 
though,  admitting  it  to  be  not  necessarily  cogent;  as  if  logio 
could  infer  with  a  degree  of  certainty  inferior  to  the  highest: 
and,  on  the  other,  they  attempted  to  corroborate  this  imbecility, 
by  calling  in  real  probabilities — physical,  psychological,  meta- 
physicai ;  which  logic  could  neither,  as  a  formal  science,  know, 
nor,  as  an  apodictio  science,  take  into  account.  This  was  a  corol- 
lary of  the  fundamental  error  to  which  we  have  aheady  alluded 
— the  non-exclusion  of  all  material  modality  from  the  domain  of 
logic.  Thus,  it  was  maintained,  that,  in  necessary  matter,  the 
Imperfect  Induction  was  necessarily  conclusive ;  as  if  logio  could 
be  aware  of  what  was  necessary  matter — as  if,  indeed,  this  itself 
were  not  the  frequent  point  of  controversy  in  the  objective 
sciences,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  usually  vary  in  them,  as  tjicse 
same  sciences  advanced.' 

The  two  first  processes  to  which  the  name  of  Induction  has 
been  given,  being  thus  excluded,  it  remains  only  to  say  a  few 


'  [Thus,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  eipressing  the  doctrine  of  naturalists  in  the  BOven- 
t«eDth  centur J,  declared  it  to  be  "  wvpoaaibk,  thai  a  quadruped,  shmitd  lay  an  egg,  or 
hive  the  bUl  of  a  bird,"  To  the  oldeclo^cians,  therefore,  thia  proposition  was  ofim- 
fossihle  matteT.  The  HubaeqOBnt  discovery  of  the  Omithotynchus  Paradoias  has 
shown  to  the  natuialisC  that  his  twofold  impossibility  waa  possible,  and  the  piopaai- 
tion  IB,  consequently,  to  our  recent  logicians  one  oi  poaasble  maiter. — "Dogs  hark:'' 
this  waa  eret  of  necessary  matter; — "dogs"  were  then  "ail  dogs,"  Mid  the  inductive 
conclusion  compulsory  and  universal.  (Wolfii  Logica,  5  479.)  Since  an  observation 
of  the  dogs  of  Labrador  (I  thbk),  the  proposition,  as  in  our  zoologies  so  in  our  logics, 
has  fallen  to  contingent  mailer;  "dogs"  are  now  "some  dogs,"  and  tlie  inductive 
conclusion,  petitory,  parUcular,  or  false.    And  so  on.     But  in  logic,  as  in  theology — 
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words  in  explanation  of  the  third — of  that  Induction,  with  which 
alone  logic  is  concerned,  hut  the  natare  of  which  has  hy  almost 
all  logicians,  heen  wholly  misrepresented." 

Logic  does  not  consider  things  as  they  exist  really  and  in 
themselves,  hut  only  the  general  forms  of  thought  under  which 
the  mind  couceives  them ;  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  logic  is 
conversant,  not  ahout  first,  hut  about  second  notions.^  Thus  a 
logical  inference  is  not  determined  hy  any  objective  relation  of 
Causality  subsisting  between  the  terras  of  the  premises  and  con- 
clusion, but  solely  by  the  subjective  relation  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, under  which  they  are  constmed  to  the  mind  in  thought.' 
The  notion  conceived  as  determining,  is  the  Reason;  the  notion 
conceived  as  determined,  is  the  Consequent;  and  the  relation 
between  the  two  is  the  Consequence.  Now,  the  mind  can  think 
two  notions  under  the  formal  relation  of  consequence,  only  in  one 
or  other  of  two  modes.  Either  the  determining  notion  must  be 
conceived  as  a  whole,  containing  (under  it),  and  therefore  neces- 
sitating, the  determined  notion,  conceived  as  its  contained  part 
or  parts  ; — or  the  determining  notion  must  be  conceived  as  the 
parts  constituting,  and,  tlierefore,  necessitating  the  determined 
notion,  conceived  as  "their  constituted  whole.  Considered,  indeed, 
absolutely  and  in  themselves,  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are 
identical.  Relatively,  however,  to  us,  they  are  not ;  for  in  the 
order  of  thought  (and  logic  is  only  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
thought),  the  whole  may  be  conceived  first,  and  then  by  mental 
analysis  separated  into  its  parts ;  or  the  parts  may  be  conceived 
first,  and  then  by  mental  synthesis  collected  into  a  whole.  Log- 
ical inferenoe  is  thus  of  two  and  only  of  two,  kinds : — it  must 
proceed,  either  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  to 
the  whole;  and  it  is  only  under  the  character  of  a  constituted  or 
containing  whole,  or  of  a  constituting  or  contained  part,  tliat  any 
thing  can  become  the  term  of  a  logical  argumentation. 

Before  proceeding,  we  must,  however,  allude  to  the  nature  of 
the  whole  and  part,  about  which  logic  is  conversant.     These  are 

1  [What  follows,  on  tha  logical  doctrine  of  Indoctiou,  is,  aa  it  has  geiiBially  been 
admitted  to  be,  I  am  convinced,  true.  I  would,  howevpr,  noju  osolvc  it  in  somewhai 
different  languago.  Compare  among  others  : — Woollei/'s  Lope  (p,  130,  sj.) ;  Mansel's 
Aldrich  (App.  p.  50,  eq.)] 

'  [The  logical  relation  of  Reason  and  Cotisequml,  as  more  than  a,  mere  oorollary  of 
the  \aw  ot  Nan-cotilTadiclicn,  in  its  three  phases,  is,  I  am  confident  of  proving,  errone- 
ous.] 
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not  real  or  essential  existences,  tut  creations  of  the  mind  ifeelf, 
in  secondary  operation  on  the  primary  objects  of  ita  knowledge. 
Things  may  be  conceived  the  same,  inasmuch  aa  they  are  con- 
ceived the  subjects  of  the  same  attribute,  or  collection  of  attri- 
butes {i.  e.  of  the  same  nature) : — inasmuch  as  they  are  conceived 
the  same,  they  must  be  conceived  as  iAe  parts  constituent  of,  and 
contained  under  a  whole : — and  as  they  are  conceived  the  same, 
only,  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  the  auhjeets  of  the  same  nature, 
this  common  nature  must  he  convertible  with  that  whole.  A  logi- 
cal or  universal  whole  is  called  a  genus  when  its  parts  are  thought 
as  also  containing  wholes  or  species  ;  a  species  when  its  parts  are 
thought  as  only  contained  parts  or  individuals.  Genua  and  species 
are  each  called  a  class.  Except  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  tlie 
same  class  may  thus  be  thought,  either  as  a  genus,  or  as  a  species. 

Such  being  tiie  nature  and  relations  of  a  logical  whole  and 
parts,  it  is  manifest  what  must  he  the  conditions  under  wliich  the 
two  kinds  of  logical  inference  are  possible.  The  one  of  these,  the 
process  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  is  Deductive  reasoning  (or 
Syllogism  proper) ;  the  other,  the  process  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  is  Inductive  reasoning.  The  former  is  governed  by  the 
rule :  What  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  the  containing  whole, 
belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  each  and  all  of  the  contained 
parts.  The  latter  by  the  rule : — What  belongs  (or  does  not  belong) 
to  all  the  constituent  parts  (belongs  or  does  not  belong)  to  the 
constituted  tvhole.  These  rules  exclusively  determine  all  formal 
inference;  whatever  transcends  or  violates  them,  transcends  or 
violates  logic.  Both  arc  equally  absolute.  It  would  be  not  less 
illegal,  to  infer  by  the  Deductive  syllogism  an  attribute,  belong- 
ing to  the  whole,  of  something  it  was  not  conceived  to  contain  aa 
a  part ;  than  by  the  Inductive,  to  conclude  of  the  whole,  what  is 
not  conceived  as  a  predicate  of  all  its  constituent  parts.  In  either 
case,  the  consequent  is  not  thought,  as  determined  by  the  antece- 
dent; — the  premises  do  not  involve  the  conclusion. 

The  Deductive  and  Inductive  processes  are  elements  of  logic 
equally  essential.  Each  requires  the  other.  The  former  is  only 
possible  through  the  latter ;  and  the  latter  is  only  valuable  as 
realizing  the  possibility  of  the  former.  As  our  knowledge  com- 
mences with  the  apprehension  of  singulars,  every  class  or  uni- 
versal whole  is  consequently  only  a  knowledge  at  second-hand. 
Deductive  reasoning  is  thus  not  an  original  and  independent  pro- 
cess.    The  universal  major  proj^oaition,  out  of  which  it  develops 
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the  concluaion,  is  itself  necessarily  the  conclusion  of  a  foregone 
Induction,  and,  mediately  or  immediately,  an  inference — a  col- 
lection, from  individual  objects  of  perception,  or  self- conscious- 
ness. Logic,  therefore,  as  a  definite  and  self-sufficient  science, 
must  equally  vindicate  the /ormffl^  purity  of  the  synthetic  illation, 
by  which  it  ascends  to  its  wholes,  as  of  the  analytic  illation,  by 
which  it  re-descends  to  their  parts.   {See  Note  (')  p   171) 

Not  only  is  the  Deductive,  thus,  in  a  general  way,  dependent 
for  its  possibility  on  the  Inductive,  syllogism ;  the  formei  i^  \\hat 
has  not  been  observed — in  principle  and  detail — in  whole  lud  in 
part — in  end  and  in  means — in  perfection  and  imperfection,  pit- 
ciseiy  a  counterpart  or  inversion  of  the  latter.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  by  almost  every  logician,  except  (perhaps  ?)  Aria- 
totle,'  to  assimilate  and  even  identify  the  two  processes,  by  reduc- 
ing the  Inductive  syllogism  to  the  schematic  proprieties  of  the 
Deductive — ^proceeding  as  they  do  on  a  total  misconception  of 
their  analogy  and  differences,  have  contributed  to  involve  the 
doctrine  of  Logical  Induction  in  a  cloud  of  error  and  confusion. 
The  Inductive  inference  is  equally  independent,  and,  though  far 
less  complex,  equally  worthy  of  analysis  as  the  Deductive ;  it  is 
governed  by  its  own  laws;  and,  if  judged  aright,  must  be  esti- 
mated by  its  own  standard.  The  correlation  of  the  two  processes 
is  best  exemplified  by  employing  the  same  symbols  in  our  ascent 
through  an  Inductive,  and  our  re-descent  through  a  Deductive 
syllogism. 


'  [I  said  perhaps,  foi-  Aristotle  in  his  iloctrina  of  Induction,  in  fact,  implicitly  con- 
tradicts himself.  In  his  dcvelopmetit  of  the  inductive  process,  he  is  compelled  1^  re- 
cognize, thoagh  he  was  not  prepared  to  eignatize,  the  ■miiitersa.l  qaaaiiJicatiBn  of  tht 
predicate  in  affirmaiwe  proposilums  ;  a  qnantification  which  he  elsewhere,  once  and 
acain,  expltcitlj  condemns,  as,  in  all  cases,  absurd.  It  was  the  detection  of  this  bis 
iiiconeietenc;,  nhich  first  led  me  to  the  conviction,  that  the  predicale  of  an  ajirmairot 
p-opoiiiii<m  may,  forjiudiy,  or  by  Ike  laws  of  lAoughi,  ie  Tmiversal ;  and  ftoiii  thence, 
again,  to  the  conviction  (after  this  article  was  written),  that  the  predicate  m  propoai- 
lions,  both  agirmaiive  and  jtegatwe,  should  be  unexclaaivety  quatiti^d  in  logical  lan- 
guage, as  it  13  in  logical  ikoaghi. 

Here  M.  P«sse  has  the  following  note  :  "  This  'perhaps'  U  very  right,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  ceitdn  that  Aristotle  gave  to  the  Inductive  syllogiam  a  form  absolutely  iti- 
tlependcnt.  It  is  even  more  probable  that  he  assimilate  it  to  the  Deductive,  since  he 
appears  to  prescribe  a  conversion  of  the  minor  premise,  in  order  to  legiiimato  IJie  uni- 
versal conclusion  {An.  Pr.  11.  33,  4  4.) ;  this  in  effect  is  to  transfonn  it  into  a  syllo- 
gism of  the  first  ligure  (in  Barhara).  It  is  even  this  passage  which  may  have  seduced 
subsequent  logicians,  admitting  as  it  does,  however,  of  a  differont  interpretation." 

Aristotle,  in  expressing  the  extremes  vaguely,  as  "  the  one"  and  "  the  other,"  ia  more 
BCCQlato  than  the  lo^cians,  who  astrict  the  reciprocating  proposition  to  the  •minor  pre- 
mise. For  his  example  is  only  of  a  single  case.  On  the  doctrine,  indeed,  of  a  quan- 
tified predicate,  the  reciprocation  may  be,  in  either  premise,  or  in  Jotft.] 

L 
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Thei-efurc,  B  is  A. 


X,  J,  I  constitute  B  ;  B  ct 

Therefore,  A  contains  B.  Tlicrcfore,  A  c< 


These  two  syllogisms  exhibit,  each  in  its  kind,  the  one  natural 
and  perfect  figure.  This  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  Deduo- 
tive,  which  is  in  the  first.  But  the  Inductive,  estimated,  as  it  has 
always  been,  by  the  standard  of  the  Deductive,  will  appear  a 
monster.  It  appears,  on  that  standard,  only  in  the  third  figure  ;' 
and  then,  contrary  to  the  rale  of  that  figure  it  has  an  univuraal 
conclusion.'  [Analyt.  Pr.  i.  23, 4  8).  But  when  we  look  leas  par- 
tiaJly  and  more  profoundly  into  tho  matter,  our  conolusion  will  be 
very  different. 

'  We  say — Induction  appears  a  Byllogism  of  the  tliird  figure,  because,  though  so 
held  by  logicians,  it  is  not.  [1]  The  mistake  arose  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  copula  or 
substantive  verb,  which  in  different  relationa  ejpresBos  either  "ai-e  contained  vnder." 
01  "  ctmsliivte."    Thus,  taking  Aristotle's  example  : 

Man,  horse,  mule,  are  long-lived ; 

Man,  horse,  male,  are  the  ickole  class  of  animals  wanting  bile  ; 

Therefore,  the  whole  class  of  animals  wanting  bile  are  long-lived. 

Now  here  it  is  eviJent  that  the  subject  stands, in  a  very  different  relation  to  its  preih- 
cate  in  the  major  and  minor  premise ;  though  inboth  cases  tho  connection  is  eipressed 
by  the  same  copula.  In  the  former,  the  "  are"  expresses  that  the  predicate  determines 
the  siiiject  as  a.  contained  pari ;  in  tho  latter,  that  the  subject  determines  Ike  predicate  by 
emtslitatiyig  it  a  wkoU.     Es:plicitlj  thus  : 

Long-lived — contains-— Mui,  horse,  muie; 

Man,  horse,  mule— constitute — Animal  wanting  hile  ; 

Therefore,  Long-lived — contains — Animal  wanting  bile. 

That  the  logicians  have  neglected  to  analyze  the  Inductive  inference  as  an  independ- 
ent process,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  Deductive ;  is  the  cause 
or  the  effect  of  a  primary  deficiency  in  their  technical  language.  They  have  no  word 
to  express  the  synihesis  of  a  logieel  tehoU.  The  word  constitute,  &e.,  which  we  have, 
from  necessity,  employed  in  this  sense,  belongs  properly  to  the  relations  of  an  Essen- 
tial (Physical  or  Metaphysical)  whole,  and  parts.  [I  would  now  express  this  somewhat 
differently ;  though  not  varying  in  the  doctrine  itself.] 

'  [It  will  be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  the  text,  that  by  the  year  1833, 1  had  become 
aware  of  the  error  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians,  which  muntains  that 
Ihe  predicate  in  affirmatitte  propositions  could  only  be  formtdly  quantified  as  parlicular  ; 
nay,  that  Aristotle,  by  his  practice  in  the  inductive  syllogism,  virtually  contradicts  the 
speculative  precept  which  he,  over  and  over,  expressly  enounces  for  syllogism  in  gen- 
eral. It  was  not,  however,  for  several  years  thereafter,  that  I  made  the  second  step ; 
Sy  odmitHng  in  negatim  propositions  apartiadaT predieale.  The  doctrine  of  a  thorough- 
going i^uantification  of  the  predicate,  with  its  results,  I  have,  however,  publicly  taught 
since  the  year  1840,  at  the  latest.  How  this  doctrine,  when  applied,  at  once  simphfies 
and  amplifies  the  logic  of  propositions  and  of  syllogisms,  it  is  not  here  requisite  to  state. 
(But  see  Appendix  IL)  I  would  only  remark,  in  reference  to  oerUun  recent  misappre- 
hensions, that  my  doctrine  has,  and  could  have,  no  novelty  from  a  mere  recognition, 
as  possible,  of  the  eight  prepositional  forms— /our  affirmati-ee  and/our  negative ; — forma, 
which  I  thus  name  and  number : 
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In  the  first  place,  we  find  tliat  the  two  syllogisms  present  so 
systeniatie  a  relation  of  contrast  and  similarity,  that,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  one  being  admitted,  we  are  analogically  led  to  presume 
the  perfection  of  the  other.     In  the  propositions,  the  order  of  the 

AfftmuUitiE.  Negative. 

i.  Toto-tolal .  All— ia  all  —  .  Any — is  not  any —  . 

ii.  Talo-poTtial .  All — is  some  —  .  Any — is  not  some —  . 

iii.  Parti-total .  Some — is  all  —  ,  Some — is  not  any —  . 

IT.  Parti-partiiU  .  Some — is  some  —  .  Some — is  not  some —  . 

Euery  system  of  logic  necessarilj  contetnpiated  all  these  ;  for  of  these  every  syBtera 
of  the  science  expressly  allowed  some,  and  expressly  disallowed  the  others.  By  Aris- 
totle and  logicians  in  general,  of  the  Affirmatioe  the  evert,  of  the  Negative  the  oAd, 
numtters  are  declared  admissible,  while  the  othera  are  overtly  rejected ; — form^ly,  at 
least,  anil  of  necessity ;  for  thoagh  a  universal  quantilication  of  the  predicate  in  ^rm- 
atites  has  heen  frequently  recogniied,  this  was  by  logicians  recognized  (if  not  ignor- 
antly),  as  m  mateeia,  contingently,  and  therefore  extralogically  ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
previous  attempt  to  prove,  that,  formally  or  by  the  laws  of  thought,  even  this  proposi- 
tion had  a  right  to  claim  its  place  in  logic.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  eight  propositional  forms — far  less  ia  it  on  an  ignorance  of  the  ordinaiy  objection 
by  lo^eians — on  a  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  forms  themselves — and  on  a  blindnaaa 
to  the  results  of  a  thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate,  that  I  would  found 
any  claim  of  novelty  to  my  New  Analytic.  Yet  on  this  ground  it  has  been  actually 
contested  ! — In  general,  I  may  say,  that  aware  of  many  partial  manifestations  of  dis- 
content with  the  common  doctrine,  I  know  of  no  attempt  to  evmoe  thai  the  doctrine 
itself  ia  radically  wrong.  Various  of  these  manifestations  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Baynas 
in  his  excellent  "Essay  on  the  new  Analytic  of  Logical  Forma." 

The  thoroughgoing  quantification  cpf  the  predicate,  in  its  appUanccs  to  negative  pto- 
positions,  has  been  demnrred  to  by  logidans  well  entitled  to  respect,  who  do  not  gain- 
say it  In  tiiB  case  of  aHirmativea.  But  not  only  is  this  application  allowable,  not  only 
is  it  systematic,  not  only  is  it  asefal — it  is  even  necessary. — For,  to  speak  even  of 
its  very  weakest  form,  that  of  parti-partial  negation,  "Some — ia  tioi  loiae — ";  this  (to 
aay  nothing  of  its  other  uses)  is  the  form,  and  the  only  form,  which  we  naturally  em- 
ploy in  dividing  a  whole  of  any  kind  into  parts; — "jSowib  A  is, not  some  A,"  And  is 
this  form  (that  too  inconsistentiy)  to  be  excluded  from  logic — eiomptad  from  demand  ! 
—But,  again,  to  prove  botk  the  obnoiione  propositions  summarily,  and  at  once  : — what 
objection,  apart  from  the  arbitrary  laws  of  our  present  logica,  can  be  taken  to  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism  1 — 

"All  man  is  some  animal; 
Any  man  is  not  (no  man  is)  some  animal ; 
Therefore,  some  animal  is  not  some  animal." 
Vary  this  syllogism  of  the  third,  to  any  other  figure  ;  it  will  alwaya  bo  legitimate  by 
nature,  if  illegitimate  to  unnatm^l  art.  Taking  it,  however,  as  it  is  ; — The  negative 
minor,  with  its  particular  predicate,  offends  logical  prejudice.  But  it  is  a  proposiiiona! 
form,  irrecusable,  both  as  true  in  itself,  and  as  necessary  in  practice. — Its  converse, 
again,  is  even  technically  allowed ;  and  no  proposition  can  possibly  bo  right,  if  its 
converse  is  possibly  wrong.  For,  to  say,  (as  has  been  sidd,  indeed,  from  Aristotle 
downward),  that  a  patli-total  negative  proposition  is  inconvertible ;  this  ia  merely  to 
confess,  tiiat  the  rules  of  the  logicians  are  inadequate  to  the  troth  of  logic  and  the 
realities  of  nature.  In  fact,  it  is  to  siipply  this  veiy  inadequacy,  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate  is,  perhaps,  miunly  required.  A  toto- 
partial  negative  can  not,  therefore,  be  scientifically  refused, — But  if  the  premises  of 
a  syllogism  be  correct,  its  conclusion  must  be  obligatoiy.  THs  conclusion,  however, 
is  a  parti-partial  negative : 

"  Some  animal  [say,  rational)  is  not  some  aaiinal  (say,  irrational)." 
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terms  remains  tinohanged :  but  the  order  of  the  propositiona 
themaelves  is  reversed ;  the  conclusion  of  the  one  syllogism  form- 
ing the  major  premise  of  the  other.  Of  the  terms  the  major  is 
common  to  both ;  but  (as  noticed  by  Aristotle)  the  middle  terra 
of  the  one  is  the  minor  of  the  other.  In  the  common  minor  pre- 
mise, the  terms,  though  identical,  have,  vi'ith  the  difierent  nature 
of  the  process,  changed  their  relation  in  thought,  In  the  Induct- 
ive, the  parts  being  conceived  as  constituting  tlie  whole,  are  the 
determining  notion ;  whereas,  in  the  Deductive,  the  parts  being 
conceived  as  contained  under  the  whole,  are  the  determined. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  however  apparently  dissimilar  in 
figure  and  proportion  may  be  the  two  syllogisms  on  this  partial 
standard,  it  will  be  found,  if  we  ascend  to  a  higher,  that  a  com- 
mon general  principle  regulates  a  similar,  nay,  a  one  exclusive 
perfection  in  each.  The  perfection  of  figure  in  all  syllogisms  is 
this : — That  the  middle  term  should  be  the  determined  notion  in 
the  proposition,  the  determining  notion  in  the  assumption. — This 
condition  is  realized  in  the  first  figure  of  the  Deductive  syllogism. 
There  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  (contained,  determined  no- 
tion) in  the  proposition  or  major  premise ;  and  the  predicate  (con- 
taining, determining  notion)  in  the  minor  premise  or  assumption. 
— In  like  manner,  in  our  Inductive  syllogism,  the  middle  term 
is  the  subject  (contained,  determined  notion)  of  the  proposition, 
and  the  constituent  (determining  notion)  of  the  assumption. 
Thus,  not  only  are  the  Inductive  and  Deductive  syllogisms,  in  a 
general  sense,  reversed  processes ;  the  perfect  figure  of  the  one  is 
the  exact  evolution  or  involution  of  the  perfect  iigure  of  the  other. 
— The  same  analogy  holds  with  their  imperfections.  Taking,  for 
example,  what  logicians  have  in  general  given  as  the  perfected 
figure,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  an  unnatural  perversion  of  the  In- 
ductive syllogiam  {i.  e.  its  reduction  to  the  first  figure,  by  con- 
verting the  terms  of  the  minor  premise),  we  shall  find,  that  its 
reversal  into  a  Deductive  syllogism  aifords,  as  we  should  have 
anticipated,  only  a  kindred  imperfection  (in  the  third  figure). 

A  parti-partial  negati^re  is  thus  a  propOBition,  not  only  log^callj  valiJ,  but  logically 
indispensable. 

Nothing,  it  may  be  observed,  is  more  easy  than  to  misapply  a  Ibrm ;  notliing  is  more 
easy  tban  to  employ  a  weakor,  when  wo  are  entitled  to  employ  a  stronger  proposition. 
But  from  the  spGcial  and  Petitions  absurdity,  thas  emerging,  to  infer  the  general  and 
natural  absurdity  of  a  propositional  form — this,  certunly,  is  not  a  logical  procedure. 
— (In  part,  coincident  with  nhat  I  have  eiseirhere,  and  that  this  very  day,  been  obliged 
to  state.— See' p,  63G.)] 
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Therefore,  A  conlaiiis  B.  Therefore,  A  contains  x,  y,  i. 

We  call  this  reduction  of  the  Inductive  syllogism  an  unnatteral 
perversion;  because,  in  the  converted  minor  premise,  the  consti- 
tuent parts  are  perverted  into  a  containing  whole,  and  the  con- 
taining whole  into  a  subject,  contained  under  its  constituent 
parts. 

After  these  hints  of  what  we  deem  the  true  nature  of  logical 
Induction,  we  return  to  Dr.  "Whately ;  whoso  account  of  this  pro- 
cess is  given  principally  in  the  two  following  p 


The  first : — "  Logic  takes  no  cognizance  of  Induction,  for  ins 
of  a  j)Mm  reasoning,  Sec,,  as  distinct_/OTTOS  of  argument ;  for  when  thrown 
into  the  syllogistic  form,  and  when  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  substituted 
for  the  tenns  (and  it  is  thus  that  an  argument  is  properly  to  be  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  logic),  there  is  no  distinction  between  them : — 
e.  g.  a  'Property  which  belongs  to  the  ox,  sheep,  deer,  goat,  and  antelope, 
belongs  to  all  horned  animals ;  rumination  belongs  to  these  ;  therefore  to 
all.'  This  which  is  an  inductive  arguuient,  is  evidently  a  syllogism  in 
Barbara.  The  essence  of  an  inductive  argument  (and  so  of  the  other 
kinds  which  are  distinguished  from  it)  consists  not  in  the  form  of  the  ar- 
gitmeni,  but  in  the  relation  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  premises  bears 
to  that  of  theconolnsion."  (P.  110.) — The  second: — "  In  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  we  deduce,  iiom  our  oleervation  of  certain  known 
cases,  an  inference  with  respect  to  unknown  ones,  we  are  employing  a 
Kyllogism  in  Barbara  with  the  major  premise  suppressed ;  that  being  al- 
ways substantially  the  same,  as  it  asserts,  that,  '  what  belongs  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  we  have  examined,  belongs  to  the  whole  class  under 
which  they  come.'"     (P,  216.) 

This  agrees,  neither  with  the  Aristotelio  doctrine,  nor  with 
truth. 

We  must  presume,  from  his  silence,  that  our  author,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  inductive  process,  was  not  aware  of  any  essential 
deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  This  ho  does  not  scorn 
to  have  studied,  either  in  the  Organon,  or  in  any  of  its  authentic 
expositors ;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contradictory, 
than  the  statements  of  the  philosopher  on  this  subject  and  those 
of  Dr.  Whately. — Aristotle  views  the  Inductive  and  the  Deduct- 
ive syllogisms  as,  in  certain  respects,  similar  in  form ;  in  others, 
as  diameti-icaliy  opposed.  Dr.  Whately  regards  Ihem  as  formally 
identical,  and  only  discriminated  hy  a  mater'al  difference,  i.  e. 
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logically  considered,  ty  no  difference  at  all. — Ai'istotle  regards  the 
Dedaotive  syllogistn  as  the  analysis  of  a  logical  whole  into  its 
parts — as  a  descent  from  the  (more)  general  to  the  (more)  parti- 
cular ;  the  Inductive  as  a  synthesis  of  logical  parts  into  a  logi- 
cal whole — as  an  ascent  from  the  (more)  particular  to  the 
(more)  general.  Dr.  "Whately,  on  the  other  hand,  virtually  anni- 
hilates the  latter  process,  and  identifies  the  Inductive  with  the 
Deductive  inference. — ^Aristotle  makes  Deduction  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  Induction ;  he  maintains  that  the  highest  or  most 
universal  axioms  which  constitute  the  primary  and  immediate 
propositions  of  the  former,  are  all  conclusions  previously  furnished 
hy  the  latter.  Whately,  on  the  contrary,  implicitly  asserts  the 
independence  of  the  syllogism  proper,  as  he  considers  the  conclu- 
sions of  Induction  to  he  only  inferences  evolved  from  a  more  uni- 
versal major. — Aristotle  recognizes  only  a  perfect  Induction,  i.  e. 
an  enumeration  (actual  or  presumed)  of  alt  the  parts  ;  Whately 
only  an  imperfect,  i.  e.  an  enumeration  professedly  only  of  some. 
— To  Aristotle,  Induction  is  a  syllogism,  apparently,  of  the  third 
figure ;  to  Whately  a  syllogism  of  the  first. — If  Whately  he 
right,  Aristotle  is  fnndamentally  wrong;  wrong  in  adniittuig 
Inductive  reasoning  within  the  sphere  of  logic  at  all;  wi'ong  in 
discriminating  Induction  from  Syllogism  proper;  wrong  in  all  the 
particulars  of  the  contrast. 

But  that  the  Philosopher  is  not  in  error  is  evident  at  once ; 
whereas  the  Archbishop's  doctrine  is  palpably  suicidal.  On  that 
doctrine,  the  Inductive  reasoning  is  "a  syllogism  in  Barbara, 
the  major  premiss  being  always  substantially  the  same: — What 
belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  we  have  examined,  be- 
longs to  the  whole  class  under  which  they  come." 

Now,  we  ask : — In  what  manner  do  we  obtain  this  major,  in 
the  evolution  of  which  all  Induction  consists?  Here  there  are 
only  four  possible  answers. — 1°,  This  proposition  (like  the  dictum 
de  omni  et  de  nullo,  and  the  axiom  of  the  convertibility/  of  the 
whole  and  its  parts),  it  may  he  said  is  (analytically)  self-evident, 
its  negation  implying  a  contradiction.  This  answer  is  manifestly 
false.  For  so  far  from  being  necessitated  hy  the  laws  of  thought, 
it  is  in  opposition  to  them ;  the  lohole  of  the  consequent  not  being 
determined  in  thought  by  Uie  some  of  the  antecedent. — 2°,  It  may 
be  said,  to  be  acquired  by  Induction.  This,  however,  would  be 
absurd  ;  inasmuch  as  Induction  itself  is,  ex  hppothesi,  only  pos- 
sible, through  and  after  the  principle  it  is  thns  adduced  to  con- 
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struct.  This  of  the  proposition  as  a  whole.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  its  parts,  "  Glass"  is  a  notion,  itself  the  result  of  an  In- 
duction ;  it  can  not,  therefore,  be  postulated  as  a  pre-requiaite  or 
element  of  that  process  itself.  A  similar  remark  applies,  to  "pro- 
perly."— 3°,  It  may  be  said  to  he  deduced  from  a  higher  axiom. 
"What  then  is  such  axiom  ?  That  has  not  been  declared.  And 
if  sKch  existed,  the  same  questions  would  remain  to  be  answered 
regarding  the  higher  proposition  which  are  now  required  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lower. — 4°,  It  may  be  asserted  to  be  {as  Kant  would 
say,  synthetically)  given  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  our  intellec- 
tual constitution.  This  will  not  do.  In  the  first  place,  if  such 
principle  exist,  it  only  inclines,  it  does  not  necessitate.  In  the 
second,  by  appealing  to  it,  we  should  transcend  our  science,  con- 
found the  logical  and  formal  with  the  metaphysical  and  material. 
In  the  third,  we  should  thus  attempt  to  prove  a  Jogical  law  from 
a  psychological  observation;  i.  e.  establish  an  a  priori,  a  neces- 
sary science  on  a  precarious  experience — an  experience  admitted 
perhaps  hy  the  disciples  of  Reid  and  Royer-Collard,  but  scouted 
by  those  of  Gassendi  and  Locke.' 

Logicians,  we  already  observed,  have  been  guilty  of  a  funda- 
mental error  in  bringing  the  distinction  of  perfect  and  of  imper- 
fect Induction  within  the  sphere  of  their  science,  as  this  distinc- 
tion proceeds  on  a  material,  consequently  on  an  extralogical,  dif- 
ference. In  this  error,  however,  Dr.  Whately  exceeds  all  other 
logicians,  recognizing,  as  he  does,  exclusively,  that  Induction, 
which  is  only  precariously  valid,  and  valid  only  through  an  ex- 
tralogical  presumption.  This  common  major  premise,  if  stated 
as  necessary,  is  (formally  and  materially}  false ;  if  stated  as  prob- 
able, it  is  (formally)  illegitimate,  even  if  not  (materially)  untrue, 
both  because  an  inferior  degree  of  certainty  is  incompatible  with 
a.n  apodictic  science,  and  because  the  amount  of  certainty  itself 
must,  if  not  capriciously  assumed,  be  borrowed  from  evidence  de- 
pendent on  material  conditions  beyond  the  purview  of  a  formal 


Dr.  Whately  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  refuting  the  opinions 
of  other  logicians  touching  Induction,  than  in  estahlishing  his  own. 

'  "  It  is  by  indiicliaa  that  all  axioms  are  known,  aneh.  as :— '  Things  that  are  eqwd 
to  the  same  are  eqnal  to  one  another ;'  '  A  lohole  is  greater  than  its  parts  ;'  and  all  other 
mathematical  axioms,"  Huyshe,  p.  132.  Tho  same  dootrino  is  held  by  Hill,  p.  Iffi. 
— Is  such,  the  Oxford  Metaphjsic?  [This  doctrine,  the  ingenious  author  of  "Tho 
Regeneration  of  Metaphysics"  (pp,  81,  104),  charges  also  on  Dr,  "Whately.l 
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"  In  this  process,"  he  says,  "  wo  arc  employing  a  syllogism  in  Barbara 
with  the  major  prenuss  suppressed  ;  not  the  minor,  as  Aldrich  represents 
it.  The  instance  he  gives  will  sufficiently  prove  this  : — '  This  and  that, 
and  the  other  magnet,  attract  iron  ;  therefore  so  do  all.'  If  this  were,  as 
he  asserts,  an  enthymeme  whose  minor  is  suppressed,  the  only  premise 
which  we  could  supply  to  fill  it  up  would  be,  '  all  magnets  are  this,  that, 
and  the  other;'  which  is  manifestly  false."     (P.  217.) 

Aldrich  has  faults  suiEcient  of  his  own,  without  taking  turden 
of  the  sins  of  others.  He  is  here  singly  reprehended  for  saying 
only  what,  his  critic  seems  not  aware,  had  been  said  ty  all  logi- 
cians before  him.  The  suppressed  minor  premise  even  obtained 
in  the  schools  the  name  of  the  Constantta ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Wolf '  that  a  new-fangled  doctrine,  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  Whately's,  in  some  degree  superseded  the  older  and  cor- 
reoter  theory.  "  In  the  example  of  Aldrich,"  says  our  author, 
"the  supressed  minor  premiss,  'all  magnets  are  this,  that,  and 
the  other,'  is  manifestly  false."  Why? — Is  it  because  the  propo- 
sition affirms  that  a  certain  three  magnets  ("  this,  that,  and  the 
other")  are  all  magnets?  Even  admitting  this,  the  objection  is 
null.  The  logician  has  a  perfect  right  to  suppose  this  or  any 
other  material  falsity  for  an  example ;  all  that  is  required  of  him 
is,  that  his  syllogism  should  be  formally  correct.  Logic  only 
proves  on  the  hypothetical  truth  of  its  antecedents.  As  Magen- 
tinus  notices,  Aristotle's  example  of  Induction  is  physiologically 
false ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  whit  the  worse  as  a  dialec- 
tical illustration.  The  objection  is  wholly  extralogioal. — But  this 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  meaning  of  the  proposition.  The  words  (in  the 
original  "hie,  et  ille,  et  iate  magnes")  are  intended  to  denote 
every  several  magnet.  Aldrich  borrows  the  instance  from  San- 
derson, by  whom  it  is  also  more  fully  expressed : — "  Iste  magnes 
trahit  ferrum,  et  ille,  et  hie,  et  pariter  se  habet  in  reliquis,"  &o. 
— ^Perhaps,  however,  and  this  is  the  only  other  alternative,  Dr. 
Whately  thinks  the  assumption  "  manifestly  false,"  on  the  ground 
that  no  extent  of  observation  could  possibly  he  commensurate 
with  "all  magnets."  This  objection  likewise  lies  beyond  the 
iomain  of  science.  The  logician,  qua  logician,  knows  nothing 
of  material  possibility  and  impossibility.     To  him  all  is  possible 


['  I  said  generally  "  the  time  of  Wolf;"  for  I  lecollecteil  Ihat  some  German  logicians 
prior  to  him,  had  hold  tho  Bamo  doctrine.  It  was  however  Wolf's  authority  which 
rendered  the  innovation  general. — M.  Peisae  has  here  the  following  note;  "The 
germ  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Gassendi.  {Inst.  Log.  Pars  iii.  canon  11. 
Opera,  i.  113.")] 
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that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms.  At  the  same  time, 
the  present  is  merely  the  logical  manner  of  wording  the  proposi- 
tion. The  physical  observer  asserts  on  the  analogy  of  his  science 
"This,  that,  the  other  magnet,  &c.,  represent,  all  magnets;" 
which  the  logician  accepting,  brings  under  the  conditions,  and 
translates  into  the  language  of  his — "  This,  that,  the  other  mag- 
net, &o.,  are  all  magnets,"  i.e.  are  conceived  as  constituting  the 
whole — Magnet. 

Dr.  "Whately's  errors  relative  to  Induction  are,  however,  sur- 
passed by  those  of  anotlicr  able  writer,  Mr.  Hampden,  in  regard 
both  to  that  process  itself,  and  to  the  Aristoteho  exposition  of  its 
nature ; — errors  the  more  inconceivable,  as  he  professes  to  have 
devoted  peculiar  attention  to  the  subject,  which,  he  says,  "de- 
serves a  more  peculiar  notice,  as  throwing  light  on  Aristotle's 
whole  method  of  philosophizing,  while  it  shows  how  far  he  ap- 
proximated to  the  induction  of  modern  philosophy."  His  words 
are: 

"  To  obtain  an  accurate  notion  of  the  being  of  any  tiLing,  we  require  a 
definition  of  it.  A  definition  of  the  thijig  corresponds,  in  dialectic,  with  the 
essential  notion  of  it  in  metaphysics.  This  abstraot  notion,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Aiistofle,  constituting  the  true  scientific  view  of  a  thing — and  all 
the  real  knowledge  consequently  of  the  properties  of  the  thing  depending 
on  the  light  limitation  of  this  notion — some  exact  method  of  arriving  at 
definitions  which  would  express  these  limitations,  and  serve  as  the  princi- 
ples of  sciences,  became  indispensable  in  such  a  system  of  philosophy.  But 
in  order  to  attain  such  definitions,  a  process  of  induction  was  required — not 
merely  an  induction  of  that  kind,  which  is  only  a  pecuhar  form  of  syllo- 
gism, enumerating  all  the  individuals  imphed  in  a  class  instead  of  the 
whole  class  collectively,  but  an  induction  of  a  philosophical  character,  and 
only  difiering  from  the  induction  of  modern  philosophy  so  far  as  it  is  em- 
ployed about  language.  "We  shall  endeavor  to  show  this  more  fully.  There 
are,  then,  two  kinds  of  induction  treated  of  by  Aristotle.  The  first,  that 
of  simple  enumeration." — (Aiter  explaining  with  ordinary  accuracy  the 
f,r^,  in  fact  the  only,  species  of  induction  he  proceeds  :) — "  But  there  is 
also  a  higher  kind  of  induction  employed  by  Aristotle,  and  pointed  out  by 
bim  expressly  in  its  subserviency  to  the  exact  notions  of  things,  by  its 
leading  to  the  right  definitions  of  them  in  words.  As  it  appears  that 
words,  in  a  dialectical  point  of  view,  are  classes  more  or  less  comprehen- 
sive of  observations  on  things,  it  is  evident  that  we  m.ust  gradually  ap- 
proximate toward  a  definition  of  any  individual  notion,  by  assigning'  class 
within  class,  until  we  have  narrowed  the  extent  of  the  expression  as  far  as 
language  will  admit.  {Analt/t.  JPost.  ii.  o.  13,  i  21.)  The  first  definitions 
of  any  object  are  vague,  founded  on  some  obvious  resemblance  which  it 
exhibits  compared  with  other  ohjects.  This  point  of  resemblance  we  ab- 
stract in  thought,  and  it  becomes,  when  expressed  in  language,  a  genus  or 
class,  under  which  we  regard  the  object  as  included.  A  more  attentive 
examination  suggests  to  us  less  obvious  points  of  resemblance  between 
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this  object  and  some  of  those  with  which  he  had  classed  it  before.  Thus 
carrying  on  the  analysis — and  by  the  power  of  abstraction  giving  an  in- 
dependent existence  to  those  Buccessive  points  of  resemblance — we  obtain 
sabaltern  genera  or  species,  or  subordinate  classes  included  in.  that  original 
class  with  which  the  process  of  abstraction  commenced.  As  these  several 
classifications  are  relative  to  each  other,  and  dependent  on  the  class  with 
which  we  first  commenced,  the  definition  of  any  notion  requires  a  successive 
enumeration  of  the  sever^  classes  in  the  line  of  abstraction,  and  hence  is 
said  techaically  to  consist  of  genus  and  differentia ;  the  genus  being  the 
subordinate  classes  in  the  same  line  of  abstraction.  Kow,  the  process  by 
which  we  discover  these  successive  genera,  is  strictly  one  of  philosophical 
induction.  As  in  the  philosophy  of  nature  iu  general,  we  take  certain 
facts  as  the  basis  of  inquiry,  and  proceed  by  rejection  and  exclusion  of 
principles  involved  in  the  inquiry,  until  at  last — there  appearing  no  ground 
for  further  rejection — we  conclude  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  true 
principle  of  the  object  examined  ;  so,  iu  the  philosophy  of  language,  we 
must  proceed  by  a  lite  rejection  and  exclusion  of  notions  implied  in  the 
general  term  with  -which  we  set  out,  until  we  reach  the  very  confines  of 
that  notion  of  it  with  which  our  inquiry  is  concerned.  This  exclusion  is 
effected  in  language  by  annexing  to  the  general  term  denoting  the  class 
to  which  the  object  is  piimarilv  leferred,  other  terms  not  including  under 
them  those  other  objects  oi  notions  to  which  the  general  term  applies. 
For  thus,  while  each  suca'siv),  term  in  the  definition,  in  itself,  extends  to 
more  than  the  object  so  defined — yet  all  viewed  together  do  not ;  and 
this  their  relative  hearing  on  the  one  point  constitutes  the  being  of  the 
things.  This  I  thus  illustiated  by  Aristotle; — 'If  we  are  inquiring,'  he 
says,  '  what  magnanimity  is,  we  must  consider  the  instances  of  certain 
magnanimous  persons  whom  we  know,  what  one  thing  they  ail  have  so  far 
forth  as  they  are  such ;  as,  if  Alcihiades  was  magnanimous,  or  Achilles, 
or  Ajax; — what  one  thing  they  all  have  ;  ss.y, 'impatience  underimtdt; 
for  one  made  war,  another  raged,  the  other  slew  himself  Again,  in  the 
instances  of  others,  asof  Lysander  or  Socrates — if  hereit  is,  (o5ewmfflfte)'etf 
Jty  prosperity  or  adver&ity; — ^taking  these  two  cases,  I  consider,  what  this 
apathy  in  regard  to  events,  and  impatience  under  insult,  have  the  same 
in  them.  If,  now,  they  have  nothing  the  same,  there  must  be  two  species 
of  magnanimity.'"  {P.  513.) 

Mr.  Hampden  afterward  states,  inter  alia,  that  the  induction 
of  Aristotle,  "  having  for  its  object  to  determine  accm'ately  in 
words  tho  notion  of  the  being  of  things  proceeds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  language,  from  the  general,  and  ends  in  tho  parti- 
cular ;  whereas  the  investigation  of  a  law  of  nature  proceeds  from 
the  particular,  and  ends  in  tho  general.  Dialectical  induction  is 
synthetical,  while  philosophical  induction  is  analytical  in  the 
result."  On  this  ground,  he  explains  the  meaning  of  the  term 
(iTTorfwy^),  and  defends  the  induction  of  Aristotle  against  its  dis- 
paragement  by  Lord  Bacon. 

"We  had  imagined,  that  every  compcnd  of  Logic  explained  the 
two  grand  methods  of  Investigating-  the  Definition;  but  upon 
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looking  into  the  Oxford  treatises  on  this  science,  we  were  surprised 
to  find,  that  this,  among  other  important  matters,  had  in  ail  of 
them  "been  overloolied.  This  may,  in  part,  enable  us  to  surmise 
how  Mr.  Hampden  could  liave  so  misconceived  so  elementary  a 
point,  as  to  have  actually  reversed  the  doctrine,  not  only  of  Aris- 
totle, but  of  all  other  philosophers.  A  few  words  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  error. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  (Paoian  division)  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Posterior  Analytics,  Aristotle  treats  of  the  manner  of  hunt- 
ing out,  as  he  terms  it,  the  essential  nature  (to  tI  etm,  quidditas) 
of  a  thing,  the  enunciation  of  which  nature  constitutes  its  defini- 
tion. This  may  be  attempted  in  two  contrary  ways. — ^By  the 
one,  wo  may  descend  from  the  category,  or  higher  genus  of  the 
thing  to  be  defined,  dividing  and  subdividing,  through  the  oppo- 
site differences,  till  we  reach  the  genus  under  which  it  is  proxi- 
mately contained ;  and  this  last  genus,  along  with  the  specific 
difference  by  which  the  genus  is  divided,  will  be  the  definition 
required. — By  the  other,  we  may  ascend  from  the  singulars,  con- 
tained under  the  thing  to  be  defined  (which  is  necessarily  an 
universal),  by  an  exclusion  of  their  differences,  until  we  attain 
an  attribution  common  to  them  aU,  which  attribution  will  supply 
the  definition  sought. — The  former  of  these  is,  after  Plato,  called 
by  Arktotle,  and  logicians  in  general,  the  method  of  Division; 
the  higher  genus  being  regarded  as  the  (universal)  whole,  the 
subaltern  genera  and  species  as  the  (subject)  parts  into  which  it 
is  divided.  The  extension  here  determines  the  totality. — The 
latter,  \yhich  is  described  but  not  named  by  Aiistotle,  is  variously 
denominated  by  his  followera.  Some,  as  his  Greek  commentators, 
taking  the  totality  as  determtned  by  the  comprehension,  view  the 
singulars  as  so  many  (essential)  wholes,  of  which  the  common 
atti'ibute  or  definition  is  a  part,  and  accordingly  call  this  mode 
of  hunting  up  the  essence  the  Analytic ;  others  again,  regarding 
the  genus  as  the  whole,  the  species  and  individuals  as  the  parts, 
style  it  the  Compositive,  or   Synthetic,  or  Collective;'^  while 

'  "Jii  one  respect,"  says  AriBtotle,  "lie  Genus  is  called  a partoftlie  Species;  Man- 
other,  the  Species  apart  of  Ike  Gemis."  (Metaph.  L.  v.  c.  35,  t.  30.  Compare  PAjs. 
L.  iv.  c.  5  (3)  t.  23;  and  Forph.  Inlr.  c.  3,  §  39.)  In  like  mannot,  the  iaine  method, 
viewed  in  different  rel^ons,  ma;  be  styled  either  Analysis  ol  Symlhesis,  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  scknowl«dgBd ;  nor  has  it  even  attracted  notice,  that  different  logi- 
cians and  philoeophers,  thoagh  severally  applying  the  terms  only  in  a  single  sense, 
arc  still  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other.  One  calls  Synlhesia  what  another  calls 
Analysis-^ona  calls  Progression  what  another  calls  Kegression;  and  this  both  in  an- 
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others,  in  fine,  looking  simply  to  the  order  oE"the  process  itself, 
from  the  individual  to  the  general,  name  it  the  Inductive.  These 
last  we  shall  imitate. 

Now,  in  tho  chapter  referred  to,  Aristotle  considers  and  con- 
trasts these  two  methods. — In  regard  to  Division  {h  8-20)  he 
shows  on  the  one  hand  (against  Plato,  who  is  not  named),  that 
this  process  is  not  to  he  viewed  as  having  any  power  of  demon- 
stration or  argument  ;^  and  on  the  other  (against  Speusippus,  as 
we  learn  from  Eudemus,  through  the  Greek  expositors),  that  it  is 
not  wholly  to  be  rejected  as  worthless,  being  useful,  in  subservi- 
ence always  to  the  other  method  of  induction,  to  insure — that 
none  of  the  essential  qualities  are  omitted — that  these  qualities 
alone  are  taken — and  that  they  are  properly  subordinated  and 
arranged. — In  reference  to  the  Inductive  method,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  principal,  he  explains  its  nature,  and  delivers 
various  precepts  for  its  due  application,  {k  7,  21,  etc.) 

This  summary  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's perversion  of  Aristotle's  doctrine. — In  thc/ri(  place:  that 
gentleman  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  the  philosopher  applies 
the  term  Induction  to  any  method  of  investigating  the  definition 
discussed  by  him  in  the  chapter  in  question.  Tho  word  does  not 
once  occur. — In  the  second  place  :  he  is  still  farther  deceived,  in 
tliinking  that  Aristotle  there  bestows  that  name  on  a  descent  from 
tho  universal  to  the  particular ;  whereas  in  his  philosophy — indeed 
in  ail  philosophies — it  exclusively  pertains  to  an  ascent  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal. — In  the  third  place :  he  is  wrong,  in 
imagining  that  Aristotle  there  treats  only  of  a  single  method,  for 
he  considers  and  contrasts  two  methods,  not  only  different,  but 
opposed,' — In  i\\.e,  fourth  place ;  he  is  mistaken,  in  understanding, 

oient  and  modem  times.  Wo  ourselves  thiiit  itliest  fo  regulato  the  usaof  theso  teiiiia 
by  reference  lo  the  notion  of  a  whole  and  parts,  of  any  kind.  This  we  do,  and  do 
professedly.  Mr.  Hampden,  but  probably  without  intending  it,  doaathe  Eanie  :  in  one 
palt  of  tho  passage  we  hava  quoted,  speaMng  of  Division  (his  logical  induction),  as 
an  "analysis;"  in  another,  describing  it  as  "synthetical."  [The  total  omission  of 
tliB  distinction  of  CampTehensioa  and  Extensiort  (though  tliia  be  the  very  turning 
point  of  logic),  by  former  Oiford  logicians,  is  remaikable  in  itself,  and  has  been  the 
cause,  as  is  here  exemplified.of  much  error  and  eonfasion.  Dr.  Whalely,  indeed,  not 
only  overlooks  the  distinction,  but  he  often  reverses  the  language  in  which  it  is  logi- 
cally expressed.] 

'  This  to  had  elsowliera  done ;  Fr.  Analyt.  I.  i.  c.  81.  Post.  Analyt.  I.  ii.  e.  5,  et 

°  Mr.  Hampden's  error,  we  suspect,  originates  in  the  circumstance  tliat  Pacius 
(whom  Duval  follows  in  the  Organon)  speaks,  in  his  analytic  argument  of  tlie  chapter, 
ols.mc.th,odas  (Jmisiiia  and  a  viethodiis  milactiva;  and  that  Mr.  Hampden,  using  Duval's 
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asi  applied  to  one  contrary,  the  observations  which  Aristotle  ap- 
plies, and  wiiich,  are  only  applicable,  in  expounding  the  reverse. 
For  example:  he  quotes  in  the  note,  as  pertinent  to  Division, 
words  of  the  original  relative  to  induction ;  and  the  instance  (from 
the  definition  of  Magnanimity)  adduced  to  illucidate  the  one 
method,  is  in  reality  employed  by  Aristotle  to  explain  the  other, 
— In  \)a&  fifth  place :  his  error  is  enhanced,  by  seeing  in  his  own 
single  method  the  subordinate  of  Aristotle's  two ;  and  in  lauding 
as  a  peculiarly  important  part  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  a 
process  in  the  exposition  of  which  Aristotle  has  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality, and  to  which  he  himself,  here  and  elsewhere,  justly  attri- 
butes only  an  inferior  importance. — In  the  sixth  place  :  in  contra- 
diction equally  of  his  whole  philosophy  and  of  the  truth  of  nature, 
the  Stagirit©  is  made  to  hold  that  our  highest  ahstcactions  are 
first  in  the  order  of  time ;  that  our  process  of  classification  Is 
enoentric,  not  eccentrie ;  that  a  child  generalizes  substance  and 
accident  before  egg'  and  white. 

Mr.  Hampden's  statement  of  the  Inductive  method  being  thus 
the  reverse  of  truth,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  etymological 
explanation  he  has  hazarded  of  the  term  {eTrar/coyt})  must  bs  erro- 
neous.— But  even  more  erroneous  is  the  pendant  by  which  he 
attempts  to  illusti'ate  his  interpretation  of  that  term.  "  The 
diraryciy^'  Abduction  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  (Anal.  Prior,  ii.  o. 
35),  is  just  the  reverse — a  leading  away,  by  the  terms  successive- 
ly brought  from  the  more  accurate  notion  conveyed  by  a  former 
one."  The  Abduction,  here  referred  to,  is  no  more  snch  a  "  lead- 
ing away"  than  it  is  a  theft.  It  is  a  kind  of  syllogism — of  what 
nature  we  can  not  longer  tresspass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers 
by  explaining.  For  the  same  reason  we  say  nothing  of  some 
other  errors  we  had  remarked  in  Mr.  Hampden's  account  of  that 
branch  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  which  we  have  been  now 
considering. 

edition,  in  Ma  extemporaneous  study  of  the  subject,  not  preTiously  aware  that  there 
are  two  opposite  methods  of  investigating  the  definition,  took  up  tlie  notion  that  these 
were  merely  a  twofold  expression  for  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Hampden  is  an  able  man : 
but  to  understand  Aristotle  in  any  of  his  works,  he  must  bo  understood  in  all ;  and  to 
be  understood  in  all,  he  must  be  long  and  patiently  studied  by  a  mind  disciplined  to 
speculation,  and  femiliar  with  the  literature  of  philosophy. 
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HISTORY  OF  THEIR  INSTRUCTIOK,  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  DALG-ARNO. 


(July,  1835.) 


The  works  of  G-EoaeB  DAL&AHno,  of  Aberdeen,  4to.     Reprinted 
atEdinturgh;  1834. 

Ik  taking  up  this  work,  we  owe  perhaps  some  aj  I  y  f  the 
deviation  from  our  ordinary  rules ;  inasmuch  as    t  ely  a 

reprint  of  ancient  matter,  the  putlioation  also  n  t  [  fe  dly 
reaching  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  private  society — the  Ma  tla  d 
Club  "We  are  induced,  however,  to  malce  a  qual  fid  c  pt  n 
in  favor  of  this  edition  of  Dalgarno's  Works,  in  consideration  of 
the  extreme  rairity  of  the  original  treatises,  added  to  their  high 
importance ;  and  because  the  liberality  of  the  editors  (Mr.  Henry 
Cockhum  and  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland),  has  not  limited  their  con- 
tribution merely  to  members  of  that  society,  but  extended  it  to 
the  principal  libraries  of  the  kingdom,  and,  we  beheve,  to  many 
individuals  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  its  contents.  We  shall, 
however,  relax  our  rule  only  to  the  measure  of  a  very  brief 
notice. 

Dalgarno's  Works  are  composed  of  two  treatises :  the  first  en- 
titled— "  Ars  Sig-norum,  Vulg-o  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua 
Philosophica.  Ltmdini:  1661 ;"  the  second — "  Dzdascalocophus, 
or  the  Deaf  and  Dvmib  Man^s  Tutor;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Nature  and  NumAer  of  Double  Consonants :  both 
which  Tracts  being  the  first  {for  what  the  Author  knows)  that 
have  been  published  upon  either  of  the  subjects.  Printed  at  the 
Theatre  in  Oxford,  1680." 

Of  the  author  himself,  all  that  is  known  is  comprised  in  the 
following  slight  notice  by  Anthony  a  Wood.  "  The  reader  may 
be  pleased  to  know,  that  one  George  Dalgarno,  a  Scot,  wrote  a 
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book  entitled  Ars  Signorum,  ^c,  London,  1661.  This  book, 
"before  it  went  to  prcsa,  the  author  communicated  to  Dr.  Wilkins, 
who,  Irom  thence  taking  a  hint  of  greater  matter,  carried  it  on, 
and  hronght  it  up  to  that  which  you  see  extant.  This  Dalgarno 
was  horn  at  old  Aherdoen,  and  bred  in  the  University  at  New 
Aberdeen ;  taught  a  private  grammar  school,  with  good  success, 
for  about  thirty  years  together,  in  the  parishes  of  S.  Michael,  and 
S.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  Oxford ;  wrote  also  Dtdascalocophus,  or  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man^s  Tutor  ;  and  dying  of  a  fever,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1687,  aged  sixty  or  more,  was  buried  in  the  North 
body  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen,"  {Athena  Oxon.,  Vol. 
H.,  p.  506).  With  the  exception  of  an  accidental  allusion  to  his 
treatise  on  Signs,  by  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burnet  of  Kem- 
ney,  from  whom  he  had  probably  received  that  work  of  a  fellow 
Aherdonian,  and  some  slight  traditionary  statements  by  the  Grer- 
man  historians  of  literature,  the  memory  of .  Dalgarno  had  wholly 
perished,  when  attention  was  again  awaliened  to  the  originality 
and  importance  of  his  speculations  by  the  late  Mr.  Dugald  Stew- 
art, in  various  passages  of  his  writings ;  and  these  having  sug- 
gested to  the  editors  the  idea  of  the  present  reprint,  they  are  very 
properly  collected  in  their  preliminary  statement,  as  the  best  of 
testimonies  to  its  importance. 

In  speaking  of  Dalgarnp'a  two  treatises,  we  shall  reverse  their 
chronological  as  well  as  natural  order,  and  take  them  in  what 
appears  to  us  the  order  of  their  practical  interest. 

To  appreciate  the  high  and  peouhar  value  of  our  author's  treat- 
ise on  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  ia  necessary  to 
take  a  survey  of  what  had  actually  been  accomplished  in  this 
important  department  of  applied  psychology,  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  treatise.  A  regular  history  of  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation, with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  its  earlier  promoters, 
now  in  general  extremely  rare,  would  form  an  interesting  pres- 
ent, both  to  the  speculative  and  to  the  practical  philosopher.  In 
the  total  absence  of  such  a  work,  we  may  be  pardoned  in  throw- 
ing briefly  together  a  few  scattered  notices,  which  have  accident- 
ally crossed  us  in  the  course  of  other  inquiries. 

In  deducing  a  history  of  the  progress  in  the  art  of  educating 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  are  certain  separate  points  of  acoom- 
pliahraent  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish.  These  are:  1°,  The 
teaching  the  pupil  to  understand,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  &o. 
the  speech  of  those  around  him;  2°,  To  communicate  his  own 
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thoughts  in  the   articulate  sounds  of  a  language ;  3°,  To  read 

writino-  ■  4=    To  employ  letters  and  words    denoted  hy  certain 

tit  fth   h     1  Th  1  ffth 

p      t     f   till     h         d  dfli    It  [11         t       d    u 

h   h  th         y        t  \         pi  t  f  tl     wl   1      t- 

t     1 1  d  p    d    — th  t  1  t    m      t         f  th    I  y  h  1         1 

1         by     1    1  th       I         d    bj    t      f      t     t  d     the 

d  t         t  d    f  ul  t  d 

A   th  It    f     pi  1     pi       I  d  1     t         t  w         h     lly  to 

h        p    t  d  tl    t  th    I    t    f  1  h     Id      ly  b         1      1     ft  r 

the  possibility  and  conditions  of  the  method  in  general  had  been 
empirically  proved  in  the  other  four.  In  the  present  instance, 
liowBver,  theory  did  not  mei-ely,  follow  practice — it  long  prevented 
its  application;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  actually  taught 
the  use  of  speech,  before  the  philosophers  would  admit  their  capa- 
city of  instruction.  The  dictum  of  Aristotle,  that  of  all  the 
senses,  hearing  contributes  the  most  to  intelligence  and  knowledge 
{eh  ^po}fi}<Ti,v  ir^eitTTov),  was  taken,  apart  from  the  qualifications 
under  which  that  illustrious  thinker  advanced  the  proposition 
(viz.  that  this  was  only  by  accident,  inasmuch  as  hearing  is  the 
sense  of  sound,  and  sound  contingently  the  vehicle  of  thought) ; 
and  was  alleged  to  prove,  what  was  in  fact  the  very  converse  of 
its  true  import,  that  the  deaf  are  wholly  incapable  of  intellectual 
instruction. 

In  like  manner,  a  dogma  of  the  phyaioians,  which  remounts  we 
believe  to  Galen,  that  dumbness  was  not,  as  Aristotle  had  alfirm- 
ed,  in  general  a  mere  consequent  of  deafness,  hut  the  effect  of  a 
common  organic  lesion  of  the  lingual  and  auditory  nerves,  arising 
as  they  do  from  a  neighboring  origin  in  the  brain — was  generally 
admitted  as  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a  deaf  person 
being  taught  to  articulate  sounds.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
wonder  and  doubt,  that  the  first  examples  of  the  falsehood  of  these 
assumptions  were  received  by  the  learned.  The  disabilities 
which  the  Roman  law,  and  the  older  codes  of  every  European 
jurisprudence,  imposed  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  all  founded 
in  the  principle — "  Surdus  natus,  mutus  est  et  plane  indisciplinct- 
bilis"  aa  the  great  French  jurist,  MolinEcua  expresses  it. 

Kodolphus  Agricola,  who  died  in  1485,  is  the  oldest  testimony 
we  recollect  to  a  capacity  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  an  intelligent 
education ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  none  older.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  his  posthumous  work,  Be  Inventtone  DialecUca, 
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as  an  illustration  of  "  the  immense  and  almost  incredible  power 
of  the  human  mind,"  he  instances  "  as  little  less  than  miraculous, 
what  he  himself  had  witnessed — a  person  deaf  from  infancy,  and 
consequently  dumb,  who  had  learned  to  understand  writing,  and, 
as  if  possessed  of  speech,  was  able  to  write  down  his  whole 
thoughts." — Ludovicus  Yives,  some  fifty  years  later,  in  his  treat- 
ise De  Anima  (L.  ii.  c.  De  Dtscendi  ratione),  after  noticing  that 
Aristotle  had  justly  styled  the  ear  the  organ  of  instruction,  ex- 
presses his  "wonder  that  there  should  have  been  a  person  born 
deaf  and  dumb  who  had  learned  letters :  let  the  belief  in  this, 
rest  with  Rodolphus  Agrioola,  who  has  recorded  the  fact,  and 
affirmed  that  he  himself  beheld  it."  The  countrymen  of  the  nn- 
beheving  Vivea  wore,  howcTer,  destined,  in  the  following  gene- 
ration, to  be  the  inventors  of  the  art  in  question.     For — 

The  oldest  indication  we  have,  of  any  systematic  attempt  at 
educating  the  deaf,  is  by  Franciseus  Tailesius,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  physician,  who,  in  his  Philosophia  Sacra,  published  in 
1590,  mentions  that  "a  friend  of  his,  Petrus  Pontius,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  taught  the  deaf  to  speak  by  no  other  art  than  instruct- 
ing them  first  to  write,  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  objects  sig- 
nified by  the  written  characters,  and  finally  guiding  them  to 
those  motions  of  the  tongue,  &c.,  which  correspond  to  the  charac- 
ters." AYhat  more  is  now  accomplished  ?  Petrus  Pontius — who 
was  a  Spaniard,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
Sootist,  Joannes  Poncius,  Minorite,  and  native  of  Ireland — did 
not  publish  an  account  of  his  method.  This,  however,  was  done 
by  John  Paul  Bonnet,  of  Arragon,  secretary  to  the  Constable  of 
Castile,  who,  in  1620,  printed  in  Spanish,  at  Madrid,  his  Reduc- 
tion of  Letters,  and  Art  of  Instructing;  the  Dumb.  That  this 
work  of  Bonnet  contains  only  the  practice  of  Pontius,  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  Perez  in  the  book  itself,  and  by  that  of  Anto- 
nius  in  his  Bihliotheca  Hispanica.  Of  the  signal  success  of  the 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pontius  (among  others  on  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile),  we  have  accounts  by  Antonius, 
by  Morales ;  and  a  very  curious  one  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  of 
what  he  himself  saw  in  the  younger  brother  of  tho  Constable, 
when  he  accompanied  Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in.  his 
expedition  into  Spain,  and  to  whom  he  appeals  as  a  fellow- witness 
with  himself. 

"  There  was  a  nobleman  of  great  quality  that  I  knew  in  Spain,  the 
foaager  brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  was  taught  to  hmre  the 
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Bouncls  of  umd':  wth  hiB  eyea  (if  that  expre-*6ion  laay  he  permitted) 
This  'Spanish  Lord  ^vaa  horn  deafe  so  deafe  that  if  a  gun  were  shot  oiF 
clo^e  by  hia  eaie  he  could  not  heare  it  and  consequently  he  was  dumbe ; 
for  not  being  able  to  hea,re  the  sound  of  -^  ord^  he  could  never  imitate  nor 
undei^tand  them  .  The  loveSinesse  of  his  face,  and  especially  the  exceed- 
ing life  and  spiritfulnesse  of  his  eyes,  and  the  comlinesse  of  his  person, 
and  the  whole  composure  of  his  body  throughout,  were  pregnant  signs 
of  a.  well-tempered  mind  within.  And  therefore  all  that  knew  him  la- 
mented much  the  want  of  meaues  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  embrue  it  with 
the  notions,  which  it  seemed  to  be  capable  of,  in  regard  of  itself,  had  it 
notbeencrofsedby  this  unhappy  accident,  which  to  remedie  physicians  and 
chyrurgions  had  long  employed  their  skill,  but  all  in  vaine.  At  the  last 
there  was  a  priest,  who  undertooke  the  teaching  him  to  understand  others 
when  they  spoke,  and  to  speake  himselfe  that  others  might  understand 
him,  for  which  attempt  at  first  he  was  laughed  at,  yet  after  some  yearea 
he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he  had  wrought  a  miracle.  In  a  word,  after 
strange  patience,  constancie,  and  pains,  he  brought  the  young  lord  fo 
speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man  whatsoever  ;  and  to  understand  so  perfect- 
ly what  others  said,  that  he  would  not  lose  a  word  in  a  whole  dayes  con- 
versation. I  have  often  discoursed  with  the  priest  whilst  I  waited  upon 
the  Prince  of  "Wales  (now  our  gracious  Sovereign)  in  Spain,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  his  Majesty  rememhfeth  all  I  have  said  of  him,  and  much  more: 
for  his  Majesty  was  very  curious  to  observe,  and  enquire  into  the  utmost 
of  it.  It  is  true,  one  gi'eat  misbecomeingnesse  he  was  apt  to  fall  into, 
whilst  he  spoke  ;  which  was  an  uncertainty  in  the  tone  of  his  voyce,  for 
not  hearing  the  sound  ho  made  when  he  spoke,  he  could  not  steadily  governe 
the  piteh  of  his  voyce,  but  it  would  be  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower, 
though,  for  the  meat  part  what  he  delivered  together  he  ended  in  the  same 
key  as  he  began  it.  But  when  he  had  once  suffered  the  passage  of  his  voyce 
to  close,  at  the  opening  it  again,  chance,  or  the  measure  of  his  earnestness 
to  speak  or  reply,  gave  him  his  tone,  which  he  was  not  capable  of  moderat- 
ing by  such  an  artifice,  as  is  recorded  Caius  Gracchus  used,  when  passion 
in  his  orations  to  the  people,  drove  out  his  voice  with  too  great  a  vehe- 
menoy  or  shrillnesse.  He  could  discerne  in  another  whether  he  spoke 
shrill  or  low ,  and  he  would  repeat  after  any  bodie  any  hard  word  what- 
soever, which  the  Prince  tried  often,  not  only  in  English,  but  by  making 
some  Welchmen  that  served  his  Highnesse  speak  words  of  their  language, 
which  he  so  perfectly  ecchoed,  that  I  confcsse  I  wondered  more  at  that 
than  at  all  the  rest,  and  his  master  himselfe  would  acknowledge  that  the 
rules  of  his  art  reached  not  to  produce  that  effect  with  any  certainty. 
And,  therefore,  concluded  this  in  him  must  spring  from  other  rules  he 
had  framed  unto  himselfe  out  of  his  own  attentive  observation ;  which  the 
advantages  which  nature  had  justiy  given  him  in  the  sharpnesse  of  senses 
to  supply  the  want  of  this,  endowed  him  with  an  ability  and  sagacity  to 
do  beyond  any  other  man  that  hid  his  hearing  He  expressed  it  surely 
hhmurbyiso  nfhWlhp  n 
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they  he  talked  with  whispered  never  so  softly.  And  I  have  Been  him  at 
the  distance  of  a,  large  chamber's  hreadth  say  words  after  oae,  that  I 
standing  close  hy  the  speaker  could  not  hear  a  syllable  of.  But  if  he 
were  iu  the  darke,  or  if  one  turned  his  face  out  of  his  sight  he  was  capa- 
ble of  nothing  one  said." — {Treatise  of  Bodies.) 

The  projudice  was  now  dispelled,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
incapable  of  education ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  examples  ai-e  recorded  of  their  sucoessfal  instruc- 
tion without  even  the  aid  of  a  teacher  experienced  in  the  art. 

Though  nothing  can  he  clearer  than  the  right  of  Spain  to  the 
original  invention  of  thit.  art  in  all  its  branches,  we,  however, 
find  it  claimed,  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  the  same  year 
(1670),  by  Lana,  the  Italian  Jesuit,  in  his  Frodrmno ;  and  for 
Dr.  John  Wallis,  Professor  of  G-eometry  in  Oxford,  in  the.  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  The  precepts  of  the 
former  are  neither  new  nor  important;  and  the  latter  can  only 
vindicate  his  originality  by  an  ignorance  of  what  had  previously 
been  effected.  Wallis  appears  to  have  long  (that  is,  before  the 
appearance  of  Dalgarno's  work)  applied  himself  mainly  to  the 
comparatively  unimportant  point  of  enabling  the  deaf  to  enun- 
ciate words.  "Without  undervaluing  the  merit  of  his  treatise  on 
the  nature  and  pronunciation  of  letters,  ui  the  introduction  to  his 
English  grammar,  or  the  success  of  his  principles  in  enabling  the 
deaf  to  speak — all  this  had  been  previously  done  by  others  with 
equal  ability  and  success.  The  nature  of  letters,  the  organic  mo- 
difications for  the  production  of  the  vai-ious  vocal  sounds,  had 
been  investigated  by  Fabricius  ab  Aguapendente  in  his  treatise 
De  Locutione ;  and  thereafter  with  remarkahle  accuracy  and 
minuteness  by  P.Montanus  in  his  Account  of  a  New  Art  called 
the.  Art  of  Speech,  puhlished  in  Holland  many  years  prior  to  the 
grammar  of  Dr.  Wallis ; — while  Bonnet,  in  the  work  already 
mentioned,  had,  in  the  first  book,  treated  "of  the  nature  of  letters 
and  their  pronunciation  among  different  nations,"  and  in  the  se- 
cond, "  showed  how  the  mute  may  he  taught  the  figure  and  pro- 
nunciation of  letters  hy  manual  demonstration,  and  the  motion 
of  the  mouth  and  lips," — Wallis's  originality  can  indeed  hardly 
be  maintained  in  relation  even  to  English  writers. 

To  say  nothing  of  Lord  Bacon's  recommendation  of  "the 
motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat,  palate,  &c.,  which  go  to  the 
making  up  of  the  several  letters,  as  a  suhject  worthy  of  inquiry," 
John  Buhver  had,  in  the  year  1648,  published  his  curious  tteai. 
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ise,  entitled — "  Philocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's 
Friend,  exhibiting'  the  philosophical  verity  of  that  subtile  art, 
which  may  inable  one  vnth  an  observant  eie,  to  heare  what  any 
■man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips.  Upon  the  same  ground, 
with  the  advantage  of  an  historical  exemplification;  apparently 
proving,  that  a  man  borne  deafe  and  dvmbe,  may  be  taught  to 
heare  the  sounds  of  words  with  his  ete,  and  thence  learn  to  speak 
with  his  tongue.  By  J.  B.  sirnamed  the  Chirosopher.  London, 
1.648." 

Bulwer  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  Bonnet's  took,  but 
he  reoorda  many  remarkable  cases,  several  within  hia  own  expe- 
rience, of  what  had  been  aecomplished  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  He  was  the  first  also  to  recommend  the  institution  of  "an 
academy  of  the  mute,"  and  to  notice  the  capacity  which  deaf 
persons  usually  poaaess  of  enjoying  muaic  through  the  medium 
of  the  teeth — a  fact  which  has  latterly  been  turned  to  excellent 
account,  especially  in  G-ermany ;  and  there  principally  by  Father 
Robertson,  a  monlc  of  the  Scots  College  of  E-atisbon,  by  whose 
exertions  a  new  source  of  instruetion  and  enjoyment  has  thus 
been  opened  up  to  those  otherwise  insensible  to  sounds.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Bulwer,  who  had  previously  written  a  work  on 
"  Chirologia,  or  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Hand,"  and  who 
had  thence  even  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Chirosopher,  should 
have  suggested  nothing  in  regard  to  a  method  of  speaking  on  the 
fingers ;  and  it  is  still  more  singular  that  his  attention  was  not 
called  to  this  device,  as  he  himself  has  mentioned  a  remarkable 
case,  in  which  it  had  been  actually  applied.  "A  pregnant 
example,"  he  says  "  of  the  officious  nature  of  the  touch,  in  sup- 
plying  the  defect  or  temporall  incapacity  of  the  other  senses,  we 
have  in  one  Master  Babington,  of  Burntwood,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  through  some  sicknesse, 
becoming  deaf,  doth,  notwithstanding,  feole  words,  and,  as  if  he 
had  an  eye  in  his  finger,  sees  signes  in  the  darke  ;  whose  wife 
discourseth  very  perfectly  with  him  by  a  strange  way  of  arthro- 
logie,  or  alphabet,  contrived  on  the  joynts  of  his  fingers,  who, 
taking  him  by  the  hand  in  the  night,  can  so  discourse  with  him 
very  exactly;  for  he  feeling  the  joynts  which  she  toucheth  for 
letters,  by  them  collected  into  words,  very  readily  conceives  what 
she  would  suggest  to  him."     (P.  106.) 

"We  pass  over  Holder's  "  Elements  of  Speech.  An  Essay  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Natural  Production  of  Letters,  with  an  Appendix 
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to  instruct  Persons  Deaf  and  Ihimb ;"  and  Sibscote's  ^' Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Discourse,"  which  were  puLlished  ia  the  interval 
between  "Wallis's  praotioal  application  of  his  method  and  tlie 
appearanee  of  Dalgavno's  book,  Dalgamo,  we  believe,  may 
claim  the  merit  of  having  first  exhibited,  and  that  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  a  finger  alphabet.  He  makes  no  pretcnaions,  how- 
ever, to  the  original  conception  of  such  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation. But  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  his  treatise  is 
not  so  much,  that  it  improved  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  as 
that  it  corrected  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  pointed  out 
the  principles  on  which  the  art  is  founded,  and  by  the  observance 
of  which  alone  it  can  be  carried  to  perfection.  As  we  fii'st  attempt 
to  fix  and  communicate  our  notions  by  the  aid  of  speech,  it  was 
a  natural  prejudice  to  believe  that  sounds  were  the  necessary 
instrument  of  thought  and  its  expression.  The  earlier  instruct- 
ors of  .the  deaf  and  dumb  were  thus  led  to  direct  their  principal 
effort  to  the  teaching  their  pupils  to  distinguish  the  different 
mechanical  movements  by  which  different  sounds  are  produced, 
and  to  imitate  these  sounds  by  imitating  the  organic  modification 
on  which  they  depend.  They  did  not  consider  that  still  there 
existed  no  sound  for  the  deaf;  that  the  signs  to  which  they  thus 
attached  ideas  were  only  perceptions  of  sight  and  feelmg ;  that 
these  were,  on  the  one  hand,  minute,  ambiguous,  fugitive,  and, 
on  the  other,  difficult ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  associate 
thought  with  a  system  of  signs  more  easy  to  produce,  and  less 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  The  honor  of  first  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  general  principles  of  grammar,  and  in  primarily 
associating  their  thought  with  written  instead  of  with  spoken 
syrnbols,  is  generally  claimed  for  the  eighteenth  century,  France, 
and  the  Abbe  de  I'EpSe.  All  this  was,  however,  fully  demon- 
strated a  century  before  in  the  forgotten  treatise  of  our  country- 
man, as  in  a  great  measure  also  practiced  by  Pontius,  the  original 
inventor  of  the  art,  a  century  before  Dalgarno.  We  are  indebted, 
as  we  formerly  observed,  to  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  for  rescuing  the 
name  of  Dalgarno  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and 
the  following  quotation  from  that  distinguished  philosopher  affords 
the  most  competent  illustration  of  his  merits : — 

"  After  having  thus  paid  the  tribute  of  my  sincere  respect  to  the  enlight- 
ened and  benovolent  exertions  of  a  celebrated  foreigner  (Sicavd),  I  feel 
mjself  called  oa  to  lay  hold  of  the  only  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  me 
of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  name  of  s.  Scottish  writer,  whose  merits  have 
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been  strangely  overlooked,  both  liy  his  contemporaries  and  by  his  succeHs- 
ors.  The  person  I  allude  to  is  George  Dalgarno,  who,  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  was  led,  by  his  own  sagacity,  to  adopt,  a  priori,  the 
same  general  conclusion  concerning  the  education  of  the  dumb,  of  which 
the  experimental  discovery,  and  the  happy  application,  have,  in  our  times, 
reflected  such  merited  lustre  on  the  name  of  Sicard.  I  mentioned  Dal- 
garno formerly,  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  '  JPhUosoph/y 
of  tlie  Human  Mind,'  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious  tract,  entitled 
'  Ars  Signorum,'  from  which  it  appears  indisputably  that  he  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  Bishop  Wilkins  in  hia  speculations  concerning  a  real  character 
and  a  philosophical  language ;  and  it  now  appears  to  me  equally  clear, 
upon  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  short  fragments  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  lead  the  way  to  the  attempt  made  by  Dr. 
Wallis  to  teach  the  dumb  to  speak,  he  had  conceived  views  with  respect 
to  the  means  of  instructing  them,  far  more  profound  and  comprehensive 
than  any  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  that  learned  writer  prior  to  the 
date  of  Dalgarno's  publications.  On  his  claims  in  these  two  instances,  I 
forbear  to  enlarge  at  present ;  but  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  transcribing  a  few  paragraphs  in  justification  of  what  1  have  already 
stated  with  respect  to  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  some  of  his 
theoretical  deductions,  and  the  practical  results  of  the  French  Academician. 

'"I  conceive  there  might  be  successful  addresses  made  to  a  dumb  child , 
even  in  its  cradle,  when  he  begins  risu  cognoscere  niatrem.,  if  the  mother 
or  narse  had  but  as  nimble  a  hand,  as  commonly  they  have  a  tongue.  For 
instance,  I  doubt  not  but  the  words  hand,  foot,  dog,  cat,  hat,  &e.,  written 
fair,  and  as  often  presented  to  the  deaf  child's  eye,  pointing  fi*om  the  words 
to  the  things,  AnAvice versa,  as  the  blind  child  hears  them  spoken,  would 
be  known  and  remembered  as  soon  by  the  one  as  the  other ;  and  as  I 
think  the  eye  to  be  as  docile  as  the  ear,  so  neither  see  I  any  reason  but 
the  hand  might  be  made  as  tractable  an  organ  as  the  tongue,  and  as  soon 
brought  to  form,  if  not  fair,  at  least  legible  characters,  as  the  tongue  to 
imitate  and  echo  back  articulate  sounds.'  '  The  difficulties  of  learning  to 
read  on  the  common  plan,  are  so  great,  that  one  may  justly  wonder  how 
young  ones  come  to  get  over  them.  Kow,  the  deaf  child,  under  his  moth- 
er's tuition,  passes  securely  by  all  these  rocks  and  quicksands.  The  dis- 
tinction of  letters,  their  names,  their  powers,  their  order,  the  dividing 
words  into  syllables,  and  of  them  again  making  words,  to  which  may  be 
added  tone  and  accent — n  P       '  g  h    p 

It  is  true,  after  he  had  pa     d         d      pb  h  ry       d     m 

learn  grammatically,  then  h  begi 

by  their  figures,  number,  add 

"  The  same  author  elsewh         bse  h 

powers  by  the  ministry  of      y        h    sense  h 

deprived  of  her  principal  an       h      y        d  m       b 

contented  with  the  servlo  k  h       h  es 

which  are  no  loss  true  and  h      nu,  h  d   h 

ear,  but  not  so  quick  for  d  p      h 

"  I  shall  only  add  one     h     se  m  wh   h  m  w  U  b 

enabled,  without  any  comm  p  wi         h 

and  success  this  very  ori^,  k         d  p  fed  m 

refined  experimental  cone        ns      a  n  g        ed    g 

"  '  My  design  is  not  tog       amhdaly  tem       g    mn  rul 
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but  ouly  such  general  directions,  wheieby  an.  industrious  tutor  may  bring 
his  deaf  pupil  to  the  vulgar  use  and  on  of  a  language,  that  so  ho  may  bo 
the  more  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  dioTi,  from  the  rules  of 
grammar,  when  his  judgment  is  ripe  for  that  study ;  or,  more  plainly,  I 
intend  to  bring  the  way  of  teaching  a  deaf  man  to  read  and  write,  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  of  teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and  understand  theii 
mother-tongue.' 

"  In  prosecution  of  this  general  idea,  he  has  treated,  in  one  very  short 
chapter,  of  A  Deaf  Man's  Dictionary,  and  in  another  of  A  Grammar 
for  Deaf  Persons,  both  of  them  containing  (under  the  disadvantages  of 
a  style  uncommonly  pedantic  and  quaint)  a  variety  of  precious  hints,  from 
which,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  useful  practical  lights  might  be  derived, 
not  only  by  such  as  may  undertake  the  instruction  of  such  pupils,  as 
M     h  M        u,  but  by  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  tuition  of 

d    n  e     e  first  stage  of  their  education. 

Th      D    g      o's  fiuggestiona  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 

d      b  together  useless  to  Dr.  Wallis,  will,  I  think,  be  readily 

d         d  by  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bev- 

(p  b    h  d     ghteen  years  after  Dalgarno's  treatise)  with  his  2Vac- 

d    Lo    A     published  in  1653.     In  this  letter,  some  valuable  re- 

m    k  b    f  und  on  the  method  of  leading  the  dumb  to  the  signifi- 

n    f       d        nd  yet  the  name  of  Dalgarno  is  not  once  mentioned  to 

esp  nd  n 

"W"  n  ay  ad  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  far  more  lenient  than  Dr. 
"Wa  n     nuity  merited,     Wallis,  in  his  letter  to  Mr,  Bovcr- 

y  und    ed  Darlgarno,  even  to  his  finger  alphabet.     It  is 

n  h      h.  it  may  in  part  account  for  the  omission  of  Dal- 

a  n      nan       hat  Darlgarno,  while  he  made  Httle  account  in 

n    a   o  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  apeak,  had,  in 

11   c  a  n     le  subject,  passed  over  in  total  silence  the  very 

ma  kab  p  oits  in  this  department  of  "  the  learned  and  my 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Wallis,"  as  he  elsewhere  styles  him.  On  this 
subject,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  fated,  that  every  writer 
should  either  be  ignorant  of,  or  should  ignore,  his  predeoesaora. 
Bulwer,  Lana,  and  Wallis,  each  professed  himself  original ;  Dal- 
garno entitles  his  Didascalocophus  "  the  first  (for  what  the  author 
knows)  that  had  been  published  on  the  subject ;"  and  Amman, 
whose  Surdus  Loquens  appeared  only  in  1693,  malces  solemn 
oatii,  "  that  he  had  found  no  vestige  of  a  similar  attempt  in  any 
previous  writer." 

The  length  to  which  these  observations  have  run  on  the  Philo- 
coplms,  would  preclude  our  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  other 
treatise — the  Ars  Signorum,  were  this  not  otherwise  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  notice.  But  indeed  the  moat 
general  statement  of  the  problem  of  an  universal  character,  and 
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of  the  various  attempts  made  for  its  solution,  could  hardly  be 
comprised  within  the  longest  article.  At  the  same  time,  regard- 
ing as  we  do  the  plan  of  a  philosophical  language,  as  a  curious 
theoretical  idea,  but  one  which  can  never  he  practically  realized, 
our  interest  in  the  several  essays  is  principally  limited  to  the 
ingenuity  manifested  hy  the  authors,  and  to  the  minor  philosophi- 
cal truths  incidentally  developed  in  the  course  of  these  discuaaions. 
Of  such,  the  treatise  of  Dalgarno  is  not  barren ;  but  that  which 
principally  struolc  us,  is  his  remarkable  anticipation,  on  spe 
tive  grounds,  a  priori,  of  what  has  been  now  articulately  pri 
a  posteriori,  by  the  Dutch  philologers  and  Horne  Tooke  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  ancients) — that  the  parts  of  speech  are  all  reduci- 
ble  to  the  noun  and  verb,  or  to  the  noun  alone. 
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YL-IDEALISM. 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SCHEME  OF  ARTHUR 
COLLIER. 


(April,  1839.) 

1.  Metaphysical  Tracts  hy  English  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteentk 
Century.  Prepared  for  the  Press  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuei. 
Pakr,  D.D.   8vo.    London :  1837. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev  Arthur  Collier, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  in  the  Coimty  of  Wilts. 
From  A.B.  1704,  to  A.D.  1732.  With  some  Account  of  his 
Family.     By  Robert  Ebhson,  M.A.  8vo.   London :  1837 

"We  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  these  puhlieationa : 
for  in  themselves  they  are  eminently  deserving  of  the  notice  of 
the  few  who  in  this  country  take  an  interest  in  these  higher 
speculations  to  which,  in  other  countries,  the  name  of  Philosophy 
ia  exclusively  conceded;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  not 
been  ushered  into  the  world  with  those  adventitious  recommenda- 
tions which  might  secure  their  intrinsio  merit  against  neglect. 

The  fortune  of  the  firat  is  curious. — It  is  known  to  those  who 
have  made  an  active  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history,  that 
there  are  many  philosophical  treatises  written  hy  English  authors 
— in  whole  or  in  part  of  great  value,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of 
extreme  rarity.  Of  these,  the  rarest  are,  in  fact,  frequently  the 
most  original :  for  precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  ad- 
vance  of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  his  works  will  he  neglected ;  and 
the  neglect  of  contemporaries  in  general  consigns  a  hook — espe- 
cially a  small  hook — if  not  protected  by  accidental  concomitants, 
at  once  to  the  tobacconist  or  tallow-chandler.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  pamphlets,  philosophical,  and  at  the  same 
time  polemical.  Of  these  we  are  acquainted  with  some,  extant 
perhaps  only  in  one  or  two  copies,  which  display  a  metaphysical 
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talent  unappreciated  in  a  former  age,  but  wliicli  would  coinraaiid 
tjie  admiration  of  the  present.  Nay,  even  of  English  philosophers 
of  the  very  highest  note  (strange  to  say  1)  there  are  now  actually 
lying  unknown  to  their  editors,  biographers,  and  fellow-metaphy- 
sicians, published  treatises,  of  the  highest  interest  and  import- 
ance ;  a.ii  of  Cudworth,  Eerkelwy,  Collins,  &c.] 

We  have  often,  therefore,  tiiought  that,  were  there  with  us  a 
public  disposed  to  indemnify  the  cost  of  such  a  publication,  a  col- 
lection, partly  of  treatises,  partly  of  extracts  from  treatises,  by 
English  metaphysical  writers,  of  rarity  and  merit,  would  he  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  In  any  other  country  than 
Britain,  such  a  publication  would  bo  of  no  risk  or  difficulty, 
Almost  every  nation  of  Enrope,  except  our  own,  has,  in  fact,  at 
present  similar  collections  in  progress — only  incomparably  more 
ambitious.  Among  others,  there  are  in  Germany  the  Corpus 
Pkilosophorum,  by  Gfroerer ;  in  France,  the  Btbliotkeque  PAilo- 
sophique  des  Temps  Moderms,  by  Bouillet  and  G-arnier ;  and 
in  Italy,  the  CoUezione  de'  Classtci  Metafisici,  &c.  Nay,  in  this 
country  itself,  we  have  publishing  societies  for  every  department 
of  forgotten  literature — except  Philosophy. 

But  in  Britain,  which  does  not  even  possess  an  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Locke — in  England,  where  tlie  Universities  teach  the 
little  philosophy  they  still  nominally  attempt,  like  the  catechism, 
by  rote,  what  encouragement  could  such  an  enterprise  obtain  ? 
It  did  not,  therefore,  surprise  us,  when  we  learnt  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  two  works  under  review — ^when  he  essayed  what, 
in  the  language  of  'Hhe  trade"  is  called  "to  siiiiscribe"  The 
Metaphysical  Tracts,  found  his  hrother  booksellers  indisposed  to 
venture  even  on  a  single  copy. — ^Now,  what  was  the  work  which 
our  literary  purveyors  thus  eschewed  as  wormwood  to  British 
taste? 

The  late  Dr.  Parr,  whose  erudition  was  as  nnexcjusive  as  pro- 
found, had,  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  formed  the  plan  of 
reprinting  a  series  of  the  rarer  metaphysical  treatises,  of  English 
authorship,  which  his  remarkable  library  contained,  "With  this 
view,  he  had  actually  thrown  off  a  small  impression  of  five  such 
tracts,  with  an  abridgment  of  a  sixth;  but  as  these  probably 
formed  only  a  part  of  his  intended  collection,  which,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  known  he  meant  to  have  prefaced  by  an  introduction, 
containing,  among  other  matters,  an  historical  disquisition  on 
idealism,  with  special  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  Collier,  the 
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publication  was  from  time  to  time  delayed,  until  its  completion 
was  finally  fraatrated  by  his  death.  "When  his  library  was  subse- 
quently sold,  the  impresajon  of  the  six  treatises  was  purchased 
by  Mr,  Lumley,  a  respectable  London  bookseller;  and  by  him 
has  recently  been  published  under  the  title  which  stands  as  Num- 
ber First  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  treatises  reprinted  in  this  collection  are  the  foUowing : 

'1.  Clavis  Universalis;  or  a  new  Inquiry  after  Truth :  hdng  a 
denumstration  of  the  non-eaistence  or  impossibility  of  an  external  world. 
By  Arthur  Collier,  Hector  of  Langford  Magna,  near  Sarum.  London ; 
1713. 

2.  A  Specimen  of  True  JPhilosopJiy ;  in  a  discourse  on  Genesis,  the 
fiiBt  chapter  and  the  first  verse.  By  Arthur  Collier,  E.ector  of  Langford 
Magna,  near  Sarura,  Wilts.  Not  improper  to  be  bound  up  with  bis 
Clavis  Universalis.     Saturn:  1730. 

3.  (An  abridgement,  by  Dr.  Parr,  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Col- 
lier in  his)  Logdogg,  or  Treatise  on  tjie  Logos,  in  seven  sermons  on  John  1. 
versesl,  2,  3,14,  together  withan  Appendix  on  the  same  subject.     1732. 

4.  Conjectu/ra  qumdamk  de  Sensu,  Mota,  et  Idea/rum  generatione. 
(This  was  first  published  by  David  Hartley  as  an  appendix  to  his  Epistol- 
ary Dissertation,  De  Lithontriptico  a  J.  Stephens  uuper  invento  (Leyden, 
1741,  Bath,  1746);  and  contains  the  principles  of  that  psychological 
theory  which  ho  afterward  so  fully  developed  in  his  observations  on  Man.) 

5.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Appetites  and  Affec- 
tions, shoiDing  how  each  ariscB  from  Association,  with  an  account  of 
tJie  etitrance  of  Moral  Evil  into  the  woiid.  To  which  are  added  some 
remarks  on  the  independent  scheme  which  deduces  all  obligation  on  God's 
part  and  man's  from  certain  abstract  relations,  truth,  &;c.  Written  for 
the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  "UniverBitiea.  Lincoln ;  1747, 
(The  author  is  yet  unknown.) 

6.  Man  in  quest  of  himself;  or  a  defense  of  the  Individuality  oftlie 
Human  Mind,  or  Self  Occasioned  by  some  remarks  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  July,  1763,  on  a  note  in  Search's  Freewill.  By  Cuthbert 
Comment,  Gent.  London :  1763.  (The  anthor  of  this  is  Search  himself, 
that  is,  Mr.  Abraham  Tucker.)" 

These  tracts  are  undoubtedly  well  worthy  of  notice ;  but  to 
the  first — ^the  Clavis  Universalis  of  Collier — as  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important,  we  shall  at  present  confine  the  few 
observatioi^  which  we  can  afford  space  to  make.' 

This  treatise  is  in  fact  one  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  philosophy ;  for  to  Collier  along  with  Berkeley  is  due  the  honor 
of  having  first  explicitly  maintained  a  theory  of  Absolute  Ideal- 
ism ;  and  the  Clavis  is  the  work  in  which  that  theory  is  devel- 

'  III  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Collior'a  Clacis  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  a 
very  handsome  form,  by  a  literary  association  in  Edinburgh,  Would  that  the  boolcs 
wanting  reioipreesion,  were  first  dealt  with  !] 
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oped.  The  fortune  of  this  treatise,  especially  in  its  own  country 
has  teen  very  different  from  its  deserts.  Though  the  negation 
of  an  external  world  had  heen  incidentally  advanced  by  Berkeley 
in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  some  three  years  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Clavis  Universalis,  with  which  the  publication 
of  his  Dialogues  between  Si/las  and  Pkilonous  was  simultaneous ; 
it  is  certain  that  Collier  was  not  only  wholly  unacquainted  with 
Berkeley's  speculations,  bwt  had  delayed  promulgating  hia  opinion 
till  after  a  ten  years'  meditation.  Both  philosophers  are  thus 
equally  original.  They  are  also  nearly  on  a  level  in  scientific  talent ; 
for,  comparing  the  treatise  of  Collier  with  the  writings  of  Berkeley, 
we  find  it  httle  inferior  in  metaphysical  acuteness  or  force  of 
reasoning,  however  deficient  it  may  be  in  the  graces  of  composi- 
tion, and  the  variety  of  illustration,  by  which  the  works  of  hia 
more  accomplished  rival  are  distinguished.  But  how  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  relative  merits  has  been  the  reputation  of  the  two 
philosophers !  "While  Berkeley's  became  a  name  memorable 
throughout  Europe,  that  of  Collier  was  utterly  forgotten : — it 
appears  in  no  British  biography ;  and  is  not  found  even  on  the 
list  of  local  authors  in  the  elaborate  history  of  the  county  where 
he  was  born,  and  of  the  parish  where  he  was  hereditary  Rector ! 
Indeed,  but  for  the  notice  of  tlie  Clavis  by  Dr.  Reid  (who  appears 
to  have  stumbled  on  it  in  the  College  Library  of  Glasgow),  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  of  Collier  would  have  remained  in  his 
own  country  absolutely  unknown — ^until,  perhaps,  our  attention 
might  have  been  called  to  his  remarkahle  vwitings,  by  the  consid- 
eration they  had  by  accident  obtained  ftom  the  philosophers  of 
other  countries.  In  England  the  Clavis  Universalis  vans  printed, 
but  there  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  heen  published ;  for  it 
there  never  attracted  the  slightest  observation ;  and  of  the  copies 
now  known  to  he  extant  of  the  original  edition, 

"  jiHjnent!  itix  ist  toiidem,  qiiot 

Tkebarunt  portts  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili." 

The  public  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  Mr.  Benson 
observes,  do  not  possess  a  single  copy.  There  arc,  however,  two 
in  Edinburgh;  and  in  Glasgow,  as  we  have  noticed,  there  is  an- 
other. 

The  only  country  in  which  the  Clavis  can  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  hitherto  published  is  Germany. 

In  the  sixth  supplemental  volume  of  the  Acta  Eruditonim 
(1717)  there  is  a  copious  and  able  abstract  of  its  contents.    Through 
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this  abridgement  the  speculations  of  Collier  became  known — par. 
ticularly  to  the  German  philosophers ;  and  we  recollect  to  have 
seen  them  quoted,  among  others,  by  Wolf  and  Biljinger. 

In  1756  the  work  was,  however,  translated,  without  retrench- 
ment, into  German,  by  Professor  Eschenbach  of  Rostock,  along 
with  Berkeley's  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.  These 
two  treatises  constitute  his  "  Collection  of  the  most  distinguished 
Writers  who  deny  the  reality  of  their  own  body  and  of  the  whole 
corporeal  world" — treatises  which  he  accompanied  with  "Coun- 
ter observations,  and  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  existence  of 
matter  is  demonstrated :"  These  are  of  considerable  value.  [I 
have  spoken  of  them  in  Stewart's  Dissertation,  Note  SS.]  Speak- 
ing of  Colher's  treatise,  the  translator  tells  us : — "  If  any  book 
ever  cost  me  trouble  to  obtain  it,  the  Clavis  is  that  book.  Every 
exertion  was  fruitless.  At  length,  an  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Selk,  candidate  of  theology  in  Dantzie,  sent  me  the  work,  after 

I  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  procure  it 

The  preface  is  wanting;  in  the  copy  thus  obtained — a  proof  that 
it  was  rummaged,  with  difficulty,  out  of  some  old  book  magazine. 
It  has  not,  therefore,  been  in  my  power  to  present  it  to  the  curious 
reader,  but  I  trust  the  loss  may  not  be  of  any  great  importance." 
— In  regard  to  the  preface.  Dr.  Eschenbach  is,  however,  mis- 
taken ;  the  original  has  none. 

By  this  translation,  which  has  now  itself  become  rare,  the 
work  was  rendered  fully  accessible  in  Germany ;  and  the  philos- 
ophers of  tliat  country  did  not  fail  to  accord  to  its  author  the 
honor  due  to  his  metaphysical  talent  and  originality.  The  best 
comparative  view  of  the  kindred  doctrines  of  Collier  and  Berkeley 
is  indeed  given  by  Tennemann  (xi.  399,  sq.);  whose  meritorious 
History  of  Philosophy,  we  may  observe,  does  justice  to  more  than 
one  English  thinker,  whose  works,  and  even  whose  name,  are  in 
his  own  country  as  if  they  had  never  been ! 

Dr.  Eeid's  notice  of  the  Clavis  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  and  of  X>r.  Parr  to  the  work;  and  to  the 
nominal  celebrity  which,  through  them,  its  author  has  thus 
tardily  attainec!,  even  in  Britain,  are  we  indebted  for  Mr.  Ben- 
son's interesting  Menioirs,  of  the  Life  and  Wrtiings  of  Arthur 
Collier:  forming  the  second  of  the  two  publications  prefixed  to 
this  article.  What  was  his  inducement  and  what  hie  means  for 
tlie  execution  of  this  task,  the  biographer  thus  informs  us. 
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Ajthur  Collier  was  torn  in  1680.  He  was  the  son  of  Arthur 
Collier,  Beotor  of  Langford-Magna,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salis'- 
bury — a  living,  the  advowson  of  which  had  for  abont  a  century 
been  ia  possession  of  the  family,  and  of  which  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  father,  and  himself,  were  successively  incum- 
bents. With  his  younger  brother,  "William,  who  was  also  des- 
tined for  the  Church,  and  who  ohtained  an  adjoining  henefice,  he 
received  his  earlier  education  in  the  gi'ammar-school  of  Salisbury. 
In  1697  he  was  entered  of  Pemhroke  College,  Oxford ;  hut  in 
the  following  year,  when  his  "brother  joined  him  at  the  University, 
they  both  became  memhers  of  Balliol.  His  father  having  died 
in  1697,  the  family  living  was  held  by  a  substitute  until  1704, 
when  Arthur,  having  taken  priest's  orders,  was  inducted  into  the 
Brcotflry,  on  the  presentation  of  hia  mother.  In  1707  he  married 
a  niece  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox ;  and  died  in  1733,  leaving  his  wife, 
with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  in  emban'assed  circumstances. 
Of  the  sons  :■ — ^Ai-thur  became  a  civilian  of  aonie  note  at  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  Charles  rose  in  the  army  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Of 
the  daughters : — Jane  was  the  olever  authoress  of  the  Art  of  In- 
geniously Tormenting ;  and  Mary  ohtained  some  eelehrity  from 
having  accompanied  Fielding,  as  his  wife's  friend,  in  the  voyage 
which  he  made  in  quest  of  health  to  Lisbon.  CoUier'a  family  is 
now  believed  to  he  extinct. 

Besides  the  Clavis  Universalis  (1713),  The  Specimen  of  True 
Philosophy  (1730),  and  the  Logology  (1733),  Collier  was  the 
author  of  two  published  Sermons  on  controversial  points,  which 
have  not  been  recovered.  Of  his  manuscript  works  the  remains 
are  still  considerahle,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion has  perished.  Our  author  was  hardly  less  independent  in 
his  religious,  than  in  his  philosophical  speculations.  In  the  latter 
he  was  an  Idealist ;  in  the  former,  an  Arian  (like  Clarke) — an 
ApolUnarian — and  a  High  Churchman,  on  grounds  which  high 
churchmen  could  not  understand.  Of  Collier  as  a  parish  priest 
and  a  theologian,  Mr.  Benson  supplies  us  with  much  interesting 
information.  But  it  is  only  as  a  metaphysician  that  we  at  present 
consider  him ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Memoirs  form  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  Clavis.  Besides  a  series  of  letters  in  exposi- 
tion of  his  philosophical  system,  they  aflbrd  us,  what  is  even  more 
important,  an  insight  into  the  course  of  study  by  which  Collier 
was  \eA  to  his  conclusion.  With  philosophical  literature  he  does 
not  ippear  to  have  been  at  all  extensively  conversant.     His  wi'it- 
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ings  betray  no  intimate  acquaintance  witii  the  works  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  antiquity;  and  the  compends  of  the  German  Scheib- 
lerus  and  of  the  Scottish  Baronius,  apparently  supplied  him  with 
ali  that  he  knew  of  the  Metaphyaic  of  the  Schools.  Locke  is 
never  once  alluded  to.  Descartes  and  Malletranche,  and  his 
neighbor  Mr.  Norris,  were  the  philosophers  whom  he  seems  prin- 
cipally to  have  studied ;  and  their  works,  taken  by  themselves, 
were  precisely  those  best  adapted  to  conduct  an  untrammeled 
mind  of  originality  and  boldness  to  the  result  at  which  he  actually 
arrived. 

"Without  entering  on  any  general  consideration  of  the  doctrine 
of  Idealism,  or  attempting  a  regular  analysis  of  the  argument  of 
Collier,  we  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  that  theory — simply  with 
the  view  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  our 
author. 

Mankind  in  general  believe  that  an  external  world  exists,  only 
because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it  as  existent. 
As  they  believe  that  they  themselves  exist  because  conscious  of  a 
self  01  ego  ;  so  thoy  believe  that  something  different  from  them- 
selves exists,' "because  they  believe  that  they  arc  also  conscious 
of  this  not-self  or  non-ego. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  can  not  be  doubted,  if  we  admit  that  we  do,  as 
we  naturally  believe  we  do — know  it  immediately  as  existent. 
If  the  tact  of  the  knowledge  be  allowed,  the  fact  of  the  existence 
can  not  be  gainsaid.     The  former  involves  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  hardly  less  manifest,  that  if  our 
natural  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  be  disallowed  as  false,  that  our  natural  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  world  can  no  longer  be  founded  on  as  true.  Yet, 
marvelous  to  say,  this  has  been  very  generally  done. 

For  reasons  to  which  we  can  not  at  present  advert,  it  has  been 
almost  universally  denied  by  philosophers,  that  in  sensitive  per- 
ception we  are  conscious  of  any  external  reality.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  that  what 
we  are  immediately  cognitive  of  in  that  act,  is  only  an  ideal  ob- 
ject in  the  mind  itself.  In  so  far  as  they  agree  in  holding  this 
opinion,  philosophers  may  bo  called  Idealists  in  contrast  to  man- 
kind in  genera!,  and  a  few  stray  speculators  who  may  be  called 
Realists — Natural  Realists. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  or  import  of  this  ideal  object,  philoso- 
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pb.eis  are  divided;  and  tliis  division  oonstitutea  two  great  and 
opposing  opinions  in  philosopliy.  On  tlie  one  hand,  tlie  majority 
have  rHaintained  tliat  tlie  ideal  object  of  ■which  the  mind  is  con- 
scious, is  vicarious  or  representative  of  a  real  ohject,  raiknown 
imniediat«ly,  or  as  existing,  and  known  only  mediately  through 
this  its  ideal  substitute.  These  philosophers,  thus  holding  the 
existence  of  an  external  world — a  world,  however,  unknown  in 
itself,  and  therefore  asserted  only  as  an  hypothesis,  may  be  appro- 
priately styled  Cosmothetic  Idealists — Hypothetical  or  Assumptive 
Realists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  maintain,  that  the  ideal 
object  has  no  external  prototype ;  and  they  accordingly  deny  the 
existence  of  any  external  world.  These  may  be  denominated  the 
Absolute  Idealists. 

Each  of  these  great  genera  of  Idealists  is,  liowever,  divided 
and  subdivided  into  various  subordinate  species. 

The  Cosmothetic  Idealists  fall  primarily  into  two  classes,  inas- 
much as  some  view  the  ideal  or  representative  object  to  be  a 
tertium  quid  different  from  the  percipient  mind  as  from  the 
represented  object ;  while  others  regard  it  as  only  a  modification 
of  the  mind  itself — as  only  the  percipient  act  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of,  or  relative  to,  the  supposed  external  reality.  The 
former  of  these  classes  is  again  variously  subdivided,  according 
as  theories  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
vicarious  object ;  as  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial — whe- 
ther it  come  from  without  or  rise  from  within — ^whether  it  ema- 


.ty  or  from  a  higher  source — whether 

other  hyperphysical  intelligences,  or 

the  Deity  himself — whether  it 

produced  by  the  mind,  on  occasion 

ial  object  within  the  sphere  of  sense, 


nate  from  the  external  realit 
it  be  infused  by  God  or  i 
whether  it  be  a  rej 
be  innate,  or  whether  it  be  | 
of  the  presence  of  the  materia 
&c.  &rC. 

Of  Absolute  Idealism  only  two  principal  species  are  possible ; 
at  least,  only  two  have  been  actually  manifested  in  the  history  of 
philosophy ; — the  Theistic  and  the  Egoistic.  The  former  sup- 
poses diat  the  Deity  presents  to  the  mind  the  appearances  which 
we  are  determined  to  mistake  for  an  external  world ;  the  latter 
supposes  that  these  appearances  are  manifested  to  consciousness, 
in  conformity  to  certain  unknown  laws,  by  the  mind  itself.  The 
Theistio  Idealism  is  again  subdivided  into  thi'eo;  according  as 
Grod  is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  in  question  in  his  own 
36 — to  infuse  into  the  percipient  mind  r 
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titiea  different  from  its  own  modification — or  to  determine  the  ego 
itself  to  an  illusive  representation  of  the  non-ego.' 

Now  it  is  easily  shown,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism 
be  abandoned — if  it  he  admitted,  or  proved,  that  we  are  deceived 
in  our  belief  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
mind ;  then  Absolute  Idealism  is  a  conclusion  philosophically 
inevitable,  th'e  assumption  of  an  external  world  being  now  an 
assumption  which  no  necessity  legitimates,  and  which  is  there- 
fore philosophically  inadmissible.  On  the  law  of  parsimony  it 
must  be  presumed  null. 

It  is,  however,  historically  true,  that  Natural  E-ealism  had  been 
long  abandoned  by  philosophers  for  Oosmothetic  Idealism,  before 
the  grounds  on  which  this  latter  doctrine  rests  were  shown  to  be 
unsound.     These  grounds  are  principally  the  following : 

1.) — In  the_^rsif  place,  the  natural  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  was  allowed  to  operate  even  when  the  natural 
belief  of  our  immediate  knowledge  of  such  a  world  was  argued 
to  be  false.  It  might  be  thought  that  philosophers,  when  they 
maintained  that  one  original  belief  was  illusive,  would  not  con- 
tend that  another  was  veracious — still  less  that  they  would  as- 
sume, aa  true,  a  belief  which  existed  only  as  the  result  of  a  belief 
which  they  assumed  to  be  false.  But  this  they  did.  The  Oos- 
mothetic Idealists,  all  deny  the  validity  of  our  natural  belief  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  external  things ;  but  we  find 
the  majority  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  that  such 
existence  must  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  our  natural  belief 
of  its  reality.  And  yet,  the  latter  belief  exists  only  in  and  through 
the  former;  and  if  the  former  be  held  false,  it  is,  therefore,  of 
all  absurdities  the  greatest  to  view  the  latter  as  true.  Thus 
Descartes,  after  arguing  that  mankind  are  universally  deluded 
in  their  conviction  that  they  have  any  immediate  knowledge  of 
aught  beyond  the  modifications  of  their  own  minds ;  again  argues 
that  the  existence  of  an  external  world  must  be  admitted — 
because,  if  it  do  not  exist,  God  deceives,  in  impressing  on  us  a 
belief  in  its  reality ;  but  God  is  no  deceiver ;  therefore,  &c.  This 
reasoning  is  either  good  for  nothing,  or  good  for  more  than  Des- 
cartes intended.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  God  be  no  deceiver, 
he  did  not  deceive  us  in  our  natural  belief  that  we  knew  some- 

'  [For  a  moto  detdleil  view  of  thesn  dlsliiictiona,  sco  Diss,  oil  Reid,  pp.  813-819  ; 
Compare  also  above,  pp.  61,  s;.] 
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thing  more  than  the  mere  modes  of  self;  but  then  the  funda- 
mental position  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is  disproved :  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  position  be  admitted,  G-od  is  thereby 
confessed  to  be  a  deceiver,  who,  having  deluded  us  in  the  belief 
on  which  our  belief  of  an  external  world  is  founded,  can  not  be 
consistently  supposed  not  to  delude  us  in  this  belief  itself.  Such 
melancholy  reasoning  is,  however,  from  Descartes  to  Dr.  Brown, 
the  favorite  logic  by  which  the  Cosmotbetio  Idealists  in  general 
attempt  to  resist  the  conclusion  of  the  Absolute  Idealists.  But 
on  this  ground  tlicve  is  no  tenable  medium  between  Natural 
Realism  and  Absolute  Idealism. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  views,  which  Berkeley  and 
Collier,  our  two  Absolute  Idealists,  and  which  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
the  acutest  of  the  Hypothetical  Realists  with  whom  they  both 
came  in  contact,  took  of  this  principle. 

Clarlte  was,  apparently  too  sagacious  a  metaphysician  not  to 
see  that  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world  reposed 
mainly  on  our  natural  belief  of  its  reality ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  this  natural  belief  could  not  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  his  hypo- 
thesis by  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist.  He  was  himself  conscious; 
that  his  philosophy  afforded  him  no  arms  against  the  reasoning 
of  the  Absolute  Idealist ;  whose  inference  he  was,  however,  in- 
clined neither  to  admit,  nor  abb  to  show  why  he  should  not 
Whiston,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaking  of  Berkeley  and  his  Idealism, 
says : — "  He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarko  and  myself,  each  of 
us,  a  book.  After  we  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr.  Clarke 
and  discoursed  with  him  about  it  to  this  effect: — That  I,  being 
not  a  metaphysician,  was  not  able  to  answer  Mr,  Berkeley's  subtle 
premises,  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  his  absurd  conclusion, 
I,  therefore,  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtilities, 
hut  did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr.  Berkeley's  conclusions,  would 
answer  him ;  which  task  he  declined.''^  Many  years  after  this, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  preiixed  to  his 
works : — "  There  was,  at  Mr.  Addison's  instance,  a  mooting  of 
Drs.  Clarke  and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculative  point ;  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  from  the  conference.  The  parties, 
however,  separated,  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement. 
Dr.  Berkeley  declared  himself  not  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  his  antagonist  on  the  occasion,  who,  though  he  cotdd  not  an- 
swer, had  not  candor  enough  to  own  himself  convinced." 

Mr.  Benson  affords  us  a  curious  anecdote  to  the  same  effect  in 
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a  letter  of  Collier  to  Clarke.  From  it  we  learn — that  when 
Collier  originally  presented  his  Clavis  to  the  Doctor,  through  a 
friend,  on  reading  the  title,  Clarke  good-humored ly  said : — "  Poor 
gentleman !  I  pity  him.  He  would  he  a  philosopher,  hut  has 
chosen  a  strange  task ;  for  he  can  neither  prove  his  point  himself 
nor  can  the  contrary  he  proved  against  him." 

In  regard  to  the  two  Idealists  themselves,  each  dealt  with  this 
ground  of  argument  in  a  very  different  way ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  this  respect  Colher  is  favorably  contrasted  with 
Berkeley, — Berkeley  attempts  to  enlist  the  natural  belief  of 
mankind  in  his  favor  against  the  Hypothetical  Uealism  of  the 
philosophers.  It  is  trae,  natural  belief  is  opposed  to  scientific 
opinion.  Mankind  are  not,  however,  as  Berkeley  reports,  Ideal- 
ists. In  this  he  even  contradicts  himself;  for,  if  they  be,  in 
truth  of  his  opinion,  why  does  he  dispute  so  anxiously,  so  learn- 
edly against  tham? — Collier,  on  the  contrary,  consistently  rejects 
all  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  motto  of  his 
work,  fi'om  Mallebranohe,  is  the  watchword  of  his  philosophy : — 
"  Vwlgi  assensus  et  approbatio  circa  matenam  difficilem,  est  cer- 
ium argumentum  falsitatis  istius  opinionis  cui  assentitur."  And 
in  his  answer  to  the  Cartesian  argument  for  the  reality  of  matter, 
from  "  that  strong  and  natural  inclination  which  all  men  have 
to  believe  in  an  external  world;"  he  shrewdly  remarks  on  the 
inconsistency  of  such  a  reasoning  at  such  hands : — "  Strange  I 
That  a  person  of  Mr.  Descartes'  sagacity  should  be  found  in  so 
plain  and  palpable  an  oversight ;  and  that  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Norris  should  be  found  treading  in  the  same  track,  and  that  too 
upon  a  solemn  and  particular  disquisition  of  this  matter.  That 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  contend  against  the  common  inclina- 
tion or  prejudice  of  mankind,  that  the  visible  world  is  not  ex- 
ternal, they  should  yet  appeal  to  this  same  common  inclination 
for  the  truth  or  being  of  an  external  world,  which  on  their  prin- 
ciples must  be  said  to  be  invisible ;  and  for  which  therefore  (they 
must  needs  have  known  if  they  had  considered  it),  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  kind  of  inclination."    (P,  81.) 

3.) — In  the  second  place,  it  was  very  generally  assumed  in' 
antiquity,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  that  an  external  world 
was  a  supposition  necessary  to  render  possible  the  fact  of  our 
sensitive  cognition.  The  philosophers  who  held,  that  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception  was  an  emanation  from  an  outer  reality, 
and  tliat  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  was  requisite  to  account  for 
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the  phenomenon  of  the  former — their  theory  involved  the  exiafc- 
ence  of  an  external  world  as  its  condition.  But  from  the  moment 
that  the  necessity  of  this  condition  waa  abandoned,  and  this  was 
done  by  many  even  of  the  scholastic  philosophers ; — from  the 
moment  that  sensible  species  or  the  vicarious  objects  in  percep- 
tion were  admitted  to  bo  derivable  from  other  sources  than  the 
external  objects  themselves,  as  from  God,  or  from  the  mind  it- 
self: from  that  moment  we  must  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
preceding,  to  aoconnt  for  the  rcraarliable  fact,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  a 
docti'ine  of  Absolute  Idealism  was,  without  communication,  con- 
temporaneously promulgated  by  Eerkeley  and  Collier. 

3.) — In  explanation  of  this  fact,  we  must  refer  to  a  third 
ground,  which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  historians  of 
philosophy ;  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  would 
we  explain  how  so  obvious  a  conclusion  as  the  negation  of  the 
existence  of  an  outer  world,  on  the  negation  of  our  immediate 
Imowledge  of  its  existence,  should  not  have  been  drawn  by  so 
acute  a  race  of  speculators  as  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  philosophers  of  a  more  recent  epoch. 
This  ground  is : — That  the  doctrine  of  Idealism  is  incompatible 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  a  very  erro- 
neous statement  of  E,eid,  in  which,  however,  he  errs  only  in  com- 
mon with  other  philosophers,  that "  daring  the  reign  of  the  Peri- 
patetic doctrine,  we  find  no  appearance  of  skepticism  ahoiit  the 
existence  of  matter."  On  the  contrary,  during  the  dominance  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  we  find  that  the  possibility  of  the  non- 
existence of  matter  was  contemplated ;  nay,  that  the  reasons  in 
support  of  this  supposition  were  expounded  in  all  their  cogency. 
"We  do  not,  however,  find  the  conclusion  founded  on  these  reasons 
formally  professed.  And  why  ?  Because  this  conclusion,  though 
philosophically  proved,  was  theologically  disproved :  and  such 
disproof  was  during  the  middle  ages  sufficient  k>  prevent  the 
overt  recognition  of  any  speculative  doctrine ;  for  with  all  its 
ingenuity  and  boldness,  philosophy  during  these  ages  was  con- 
fessedly in  the  service  of  the  church — it  was  always  PMlosphia 
ancillans  Theologia.  And  this  because  the  service  was  volun- 
tary ;  a  thralldom  indeed  of  love.  Now,  if  the  reality  of  matter 
were  denied,  there  would,  in  general,  be  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ's  incarnation;  and  in  particular  the  transuhstantiation 
into  his  body  of  the  elements  of  bread  aiid  wine.     There  were 
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other  theological  reasons  indeed,  and  these  not  without  their 
weight ;  but  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  insuperable  to  a 
Catholic. 

We  find  the  influence  of  this  reason  at  work  in  very  ancient 
times.  It  was  employed  by  the  earlier  Fathers,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  opposition  to  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  merely  phenome- 
nal incarnation  of  our  Saviour. — "  Non  licet"  (says  TertuUian  in 
hia  book  De  Anima,  speaking  of  the  evidence  of  sense — "non 
licet  nobis  in  duhium  sensus  istus  revooare,  ne  et  in  Christo  de 
fide  eorum  deliberetur ;  ne  forte  dicatur,  quod  falso  Satanam  pro- 
spectarit  de  ceeIo  pvECcipitatum ;  aut  falso  vocem  Patris  audierit 
de  ipso  testificatam ;  aut  deceptus  sit  cum  Petri  socrum  tetegvit. 
Sic  et  Maroion  phantasma  eum  maluit  credere,  totius  cor- 
poris in  illo  dedignatus  veritatem."  (Cap.  xvii.)  And  in  his 
book,  Adversus  Marcionem : — "  Ideo  Christus  non  erat  quod  vide- 
batur,  ct  quod  erat  mentiebatur ;  caro,  nee  caro ;  homo,  neo 
homo ;  proinde  Deus  Christus,  neo  Deus ;  cur  enim  non  etiam 
Dei  phantasma  portaverit  ?  An  credam  ei  de  interiore  substantia, 
qui  sit  de  exteriore  frustratus?  Quomodo  verax  habebitur  in 
occulto,  tam  fallax  repertus  in  apei-to  ?  .  ,  .  Jam  nunc  quum  men- 
daoium  deprehenditur  Christus  caro ;  sequitur  ut  omnia  quffi  per 
carnem  Chriati  gcsta  sunt,  mendacio  gesta  sint— congressus,  con- 
tactus,  convictus,  ipsEc  quoque  virtutes.  Si  enim  tangendo  ali- 
quem,  liberavit  a  vitio,  non  potest  vere  actum  credi,  sine  corporis 
ipsius  vcritate.  Nihil  solidum  ab  inani,  nihil  plenum  a  vacuo 
perfioi  licet.  Putativus  habitus,  putativus  actus;  iraaginarius 
operator,  imaginarite  operEe,"  (Lib.  iii,  c.  8.) — In  like  manner, 
St,  Augustin,  among  many  other  passage.^ : — "Si  phantasma 
fuit  corpus  Christi,  fefellit  Christus ;  et  si  fcfellit,  Veritas  non 
est.  Est  autem  veritas  Christus ;  non  igitur  phantasma  fuit 
corpus  ejus."  {Liber  De  Ixxxiii.  Quwsitonibus,  qu.  14.) — And 
so  many  others. 

The  repugnancy  of  the  Catliolio  dogma  of  transubstantiation 
with  the  surrender  of  a  substantial  prototype  of  the  species  pre- 
sented to  our  sensible  perceptions,  was,  however,  more  fully  and 
precisely  signalized  by  the  Schoolmen;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
polemic  waged  principally  on  the  great  arena  of  scholastic  subtil- 
ity — the  commentaries  on  the  four  books  of  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard.  In  their  commentaries  on  ihe  first  book,  especi- 
ally, will  bo  found  abundant  speculation  of  an  idealistic  tendency. 
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The  question  is  almost  regularly  mooted  :■ — May  not  God  pre' 
serve  the  species  {the  ideas  of  a  more  modern  philosophy)  before 
the  mind,  the  external  reality  represented  being  destroyed  ? — May 
not  God,  in  fact,  oiyect  to  the  sense  the  species  representing  an 
external  world,  that  world,  in  reality,  not  existing?  To  these 
questions  the  answer  is,  always  in  the  first  instance,  affirmative. 
Why  then,  the  possibility,  the  probability  even,  being  admitted, 
was  the  fact  denied.  Philosophically  orthodox,  it  was  theologic- 
ally heretical ;  and  their  prineipal  argument  for  the  rejection  is, 
that  on  such  hypothesis,  the  doctrine  of  a  transubstantiated 
eucharist  becomes  untenable.  A  change  is  not — can  not  he — 
(spiritually)  real. 

Such  was  the  special  reason,  why  many  of  the  acuter  School- 
men did  not  follow  out  their  general  argument,  to  the  express 
negation  of  matter ;  and  such  also  was  the  only  reason,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  Cartesians,  why  Mallebranche  deformed  the 
simplicity  of  his  peculiar  theory  with  such  an  assumptive  hors 
d'cBUvre,  as  an  unknown  and  otiose  universe  of  matter.  It  is, 
indeed,  but  justice  to  that  great  philosopher  to  say — that  if  the 
incumbrance  with  which,  as  a  Catholic,  he  was  obliged  to  burden 
it,  be  thrown  off  his  theory,  that  theory  boooraes  one  of  Absolute 
Idealism ;  and  that,  in  faot,  all  the  principal  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  scheme  are  found  fully  developed  in  his  immoi-tal 
Inquiry  after  Truth.  This  Mallebranche  well  knew  ;  and  know- 
ing it,  we  can  easily  understand,  how  Berkeley's  interview  with 
him  ended  as  it  did,' 

Mallebranche  thus  left  little  for  his  Protestant  successors  to  do. 
They  had  only  to  omit  the  Cathohc  excrescence ;  the  reasons  vin- 
dicating this  ombsion  they  found  collected  and  marshalled  to  their 
hand.     That  Idealism  was  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  Malle- 


'  [I  can  not,  however,  concur  in  tlie  praise  of  novelty  and  invention,  which  has 
always  been  coneeded  to  the  centra]  theory  of  Mallebranche.  His  "  Visioaofall  tkiTtgs 
ill  the  Deity,"  is,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  simply  a  tiatisfercnce  ia  man  in  the  flesh,  to  the 
FiaJor,  of  ^at  mode  of  cognition,  maintained  by  many  of  the  older  Catholic  divines, 
in  explanation  of  how  the  Saints,  as  disemhodied  spirits,  can  be  aware  of  human 
invocations,  and.  in  general,  of  what  passes  upon  earth.  "  They  perceive,"  it  is  siud, 
"  all  things  in  God."  So  that,  in  truth,  tho  philosophical  theory  of  Mallebranche,  is 
nothing  but  the  ei:tension  of  a  theological  hypothesis,  long  conunon  in  the  schools  ; 
and  with  Bcholastio  speculations,  Mallebranche  was  even  intimately  aoqUMntod.  This 
hypotheas  I  had  once  occasion  to  express  : 

Nunc  hgii  m  jnaeno  cmtcla,  ieate,  Dio."l 
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liuaiichiaii  doctrine,  was  at  once  seen  ty  those  competent  to  meta- 
physical reasoning.  This  was  signalized,  in  general,  by  Bayle, 
and,  what  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  by  Locke.'     It  was, 

'  Compare  Locke's  Ex<m,inaiii)n  of  P.  MaJlebraache's  Opinion  (^  20.) 

When  on  this  sutjecl,  we  may  clear  up  a  point  connected  therewith,  of  some  inter- 
est, in  relation  to  Locke  and  Nemlon,  and  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Reid  snd  Mr.  Bugald  Stewart. 

Befit,  who  has  overlooked  the  passage  of  Locke  just  referred  to,  says,  in  deducing 
the  history  of  the  Berkeleian  Idealism,  and  after  speaking  of  Mallebranche'e  opinion; 
"It  may  seem  strange  that  Locke,  who  wrote  so  much  about  ideas,  should  not  see 
those  consequences  which  Berkeley  thought  so  obviously  deducible  from  that  doctrine. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  single  passage  in  Locke's  essay,  which  may  lead  one  Co 

conjecture  that  he  had  a  glimpse  of  that  system  which  Berkeley  afterward  advanced, 
hut  thought  proper  to  suppresa  it  withm  his  own  breast.  The  passage  is  in  Book  IV., 
0,  10,  where,  having  proved  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  intelligent  mind,  he  comes  to 
answer  those  who  concdve  that  matter  also  must  be  eternal,  because  we  can  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  and,  having  observed  that  the  creation  of 
mind  requires  no  less  power  than  the  creation  of  matter,  be  adds  what  follows;  'Nay, 
possibly,  if  we  could  emancipateourselvesfroDivulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  Ihoughls, 
as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to 
aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception,  how  matter  might  at  first  be  made  and  begin 
to  eiist,  by  the  powerof  that  eternal  first  Being;  but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to 
a  spirit,  would  be  ibund  a  more  inconceivahle  effect  of  omnipotent  power.  But  this 
being  what  would,  perhaps,  lead  ua  too  far  from  the  notions  on  wliich  the  philosophy 
now  in  the  world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  irom  them,  or 
to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  itself  would  authorize,  if  the  common  settled  opinion 
oppose  it ;  especially  in  this  place,  where  the  received  doctrine  serves  well  enough  to 
our  present  purpose.'"  Reid  then  goes  on  at  considerable  length  to  show,  that 
"  every  particular  Mr.  Locke  has  hinted  with  regard  to  that  system  which  he  had  in 
his  mind,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  suppresE,  talliea  exactly  with  the  system  of  Ber 
teley."    ^IiUeUeciaal  Pmners,  Esa.  II.  ch.  10.) 

SleKatt  does  not  coincide  with  Reid.  In  quoting  the  same  passage  of  Locke,  he 
saya  of  it,  that  "when  considered  in  connection  with  some  others  in  his  writings,  it 
would  almost  tempt  one  to  think,  that  a  theory  concerning  mn/(«r,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Soscovich,  had  occasionally  passed  through  hia  mind  ;"  and  then  adduces 
various  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  Reid's.  {Fhilosophicid 
Essays,  Ess.  II.  ch.  1,  p.  63.) 

The  whole  arcanum  in  the  passage  in  question  is,  however,  revealed  by  M.  Coslc, 
the  French  translator  of  the  Essay,  and  of  eeveral  other  of  the  works  of  Locke,  with 
whom  the  ^Hiosopher  lived  in  the  stone  family,  and  oit  the  most  intimate  terms,  for  Ike 
laai  seven  years  of  his  life ;  and  who,  though  he  has  never  been  consulted,  affords  often 
the  most  important  information  in  regard  to  Locke's  opinions.  To  this  passage,  there  is 
in  the  faarth  edition  of  Coste's  translation,  a  very  curious  note  appended,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract.  "  Here  Mr.  Locke  excites  our  curiosity  without  being  inclined 
to  satisfy  it.  Many  persons  Iiaving  imagined  that  he  had  communicated  to  me  this 
msde  of  explainirtg  the  creation  of  matter,  requested,  when  my  translation  first  appeared, 
tliat  t  wotild  inform  them  what  it  was ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  Mr.  Locke 
had  not  made  eeen  me  a,  partner  in  the  secret.  At  length,  long  after  his  death.  Sir 
Isaac  iVeiu'Dn,  ta  whom  I  was  accidentally,  speaking  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  book, 
discovered  to  me  ike  whole  mystery.  He  told  me,  smiling,  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
had  imagined  Ibis  manner  of  explaining  the  creation  of  matter,  and  that  the  thought 
had  struck  him,  one  day,  when  this  question  chanced  to  turn  up  in  a  conversation  be- 
tween himself,  Mt.  Locke,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  The  following  is  the  way 
in  which  he  explained  lo  them  his  thought :   '  We  may  he  enabled'  (he  said)  '  to  forTU 
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therefore,  tut  little  creditable  to  the  acuteiiess  oiNorris,  that  he, 
a  Protestant,  should  have  adopted  the  Mallebraiichian  hypothesis, 
without  rejecting  its  Catholic  iucuinbrance.  The  honor  of  first 
promulgating  an  articulate  scheme  of  absolute  idealism  was  thus 
left  to  Berkeley  and  Collier ;  and  though  Iwth  are  indebted  to 
Mallebranche  for  the  principal  arguments  they  adduce,  each  is 
also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  applied  them  with  an  ingen- 
uity peculiar  to  himself. 

It  is  likewise  to  the  credit  of  Collier's  sagacity  that  he  has 
noticed  (and  he  is  the  only  modern  philosopher,  wc  have  found, 
to  have  anticipated  our  observation),  the  incompatibihty  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
ter. In  the  concluding  chapter  of  hia  work,  in  which  he  speaks 
"  of  the  use  and  consequences  of  the  foregoing  treatise,"  he  enu- 
merates as  one  "  particular  usefulness  with  respect  to  religion," 
the  refutation  it  affords  of  "  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  Papists  have  grafted  the  doctrine  of 
tranaubstantiation."     He  says : 

"  Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  both  the  Eound  and  ex- 
pHoation  of  this  impoitant  doctrine  are  foimded  altogether  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  external  matter;  so  that,  if  this  bo  removed,  there  is  not  any  thing 
left  whereon  to  build  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  a  question, — For  if, 
after  thia,  it  he  inquired  whether  the  stebsta/nce  of  the  bread,  in  this 
sacra/ment,  be  not  changed  into  the  substance  of  th£  body  of  Christ,  the 
accidents  or  sensible  appearances  remaining  as  before ;  or  suppose  this 
should  he  affirmed  to  be  the  fact,  or  at  least  possible,  it  may  indeed  be 
shown  to  be  untrue  or  impossible,  on  the  supposition  of  an  external  world, 
from  certain  consequential  absurdities  which  attend  it ;  but  to  remove  an 
eaterTial  world,  is  to  prick  it  in  its  punctum  saliem,  or  quench  its  very 
vital  Jiatne.  For  if  there  is  no  external  matter,  the  very  distinction  is  lost 
between  the  substance  and  accidents,  or  sensible  species  of  bodies,  and 
these  last  will  become  the  sole  essence  of  material  objects.     So  that,  if 

tome  rade  toneepiion  of  the  creation  of  matter,  if  we  suj^ose  that  Ged  hy  his  power  had 
praieated  the  erarance  of  any  iking  iTUO  a  certain  portion  of  pure  space,  which  is  of  its 
wituie  psnetraUe,  etemal,  jtecessarg,  infiniie ;  for  henceforward  Ikis  portion  of  space 
loould  be  endaaed  wtk  impenelrahility,  one  of  the  essential  qtuditiea  of  ituttter :  and  as 
pure  space  is  aiaolalBly  uniform,  we  have  only  again  to  suppose  that  God  commanieated 
the  same  impenetrahU^  to  another  portion  of  space,  and  we  should  then  ohtain  in  a  cer- 
tain sort  the  notion  of  the  mobiiitJ/  of  matter,  another  qualiiy  which  is  also  very  easentitd 
to  it.'  Thus,  then,  we  are  relieved  of  the  embarraseraent  of  endeavoring  to  diflcover 
what  it  was  that  Mr.  Locke  had  deemed  it  -advisable  to  conceal  from  his  readers  :  for 
the  above  is  all  that  gave  him  occasion  to  tell  us — '  if  we  would  tmsb  our  thoughts  as 
far  as  the;  could  reach,  vce  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception 
how  matter  might  at  first  be  made,'"  &c, — This  saffices  to  show  what  waB  the  general 
purport  of  Locke's  eiipreEsIons,  and  that  Mr.  Stewart's  eonjoctura  is  at  least  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  Ci.  Keid's. 
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these  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before,  there  is  no  possible  room  for  tiie 
supposat  of  any  change,  in  that  the  thing  supposed  to  he  changed,  is  here 
shown  to  te  aothing  at  all,"     (P.  95.) 

Bnt  we  must  conclude. — What  has  now  "been  said,  in  reference 
to  a  part  of  its  contents,  may  perhaps  contrihute  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  higher  philosophy,  to  this  very 
curious  volume.  "We  need  hardly  add,  that  Mr.  Benson's  Memoirs 
of  Collier  should  be  hound  up  along  with  it. 
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I.-EPISTOL^    OBSCUEOEUM    VIRORUM; 

THE  NATIONAL   SATIRE   OF  OEBMANY.' 

(March,  1831.) 

EpisioliB  Obscurorum  Virorum,  aliaque  aevi  dectmi  sexti  moni- 
menta  rarissima. — Die  Briefe  der  Finsterlinge  an  Magtsier 
Ortuinus  von  Deventer,  nebst  andern  sekr  sellenen  Beytraegen 
zur  Litteratur-Sitten-  wnd  KirchengescMchte  des  Sechszehn- 
ter  Jahrhunderls.  Herausgegeten  und  crlaeutert  dureh  Dr. 
Erhst  MuENCH,     8vo,     Leipzig:  1837. 

With  the  purest  identity  of  origin,  the  Germans  have  shown 
always  the  weakest  sentiment  of  nationaUty.  Descended  from 
the  same  anoestors,  speaking  a  common  language,  unconquered 
hy  a  foreign  enemy,  and  once  the  suhject  of  a  general  govern- 
ment, they  are  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  have  passively 
allowed  their  national  unity  to  be  hrolccn  down,  and  submitted, 
like  cattle,  to  bo  parceled  and  reparceled  into  flocks,  as  suited 
the  convenience  of  their  shepherds.  The  same  unpatriotic  apathy 
is  betrayed  in  their  literary  as  in  their  pohtical  existence.  In 
other  countries  taste  is  perhaps  too  exclusively  national ;  in  G-er- 
many  it  is  certainly  too  cosmopolite.  Teutonic  admiration  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  essentially  centrifugal;   and   literary  partialities 

»  [Tianslated  into  German  by  Dr.  Vogler,  in  the  Alles  md  IVeMs  of  1832 ;  after 
being  largely  extracted  ia  various  other  Uteniiy  jourti.iU  of  the  Empire.  I  sm  aware 
of  no  attempt  to  gainsay  the  proof  of  authorship  hare  dotailod  ;  or,  in  general,  the 
jua^ce  of  the  ciiticlsm.— A  considerable  number  of  additions  have  been  inserted  in 
this  article ;  but  these,  as  they  affect  no  personal  interest,  it  has  not  been  tlioiight 
necessary  often  to  distinguish.] 
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have  in  the  Empire  inclined  always  in  favor  of  the  foreign.  The 
Germans  were  long  familiar  with  the  literature  of  every  other 
nation,  heforo  they  thought  of  cultivating,  or  rather  creating,  a 
literature  of  their  own ;  and  when  this  was  at  last  attempted, 
Bavfia  -rSiV  aivovrwv  was  still  the  principle  that  governed  in  the 
experiment.  It  was  essayed,  hy  a  process  of  foreign  infusion,  to 
elaborate  the  Gferman  tongue  into  a  vehicle  of  pleasing  commu- 
nication ;  nor  were  they  contented  to  reverse  the  operation,  until 
the  project  had  been  stultified  by  its  issue,  and  the  purest  and 
only  all-sutheient  of  the  modern  languages  degraded  into  a  Baby- 
lonish jargon,  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  speech.' 
A  covinterpart  to  this  overweening  admiration  of  the  strange  and 
distant,  is  the  discreditable  indifference  manifested  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  noblest  monuments  of  native  genius.  To  their  eter- 
nal disgrace,  the  works  of  Leibnitz  were  left  to  be  collected  by 
a  Frenchman ;  while  the  care  denied  by  his  countrymen  to  the 
great  representative  of  German  universahty,  was  lavished,  with 
an  eccentrio  affection,  on  the  not  more  important  speculations 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  Spincea,  and  Cndworth.  But  no  neglect, 
even  by  their  own  confession,  has  weighed  so  long  or  so  heavily 
against  the  Germans,  as  the  want  of  a  collective  edition  of  the 
worlcs  of  their  great  national  patriot,  Ulkich  von  Huttbn,  and 
of  a  critical  and  explanatory  edition  of  their  great  national 
satire,  the  Ehstol^  Obscurorum  Virorum.  This  reproach  has, 
in  part,  been  recently  removed.  Br.  Muenoh  has  accomplished 
the  one,  and  attempted  the  other ;  we  wish  we  could  say — ac- 
complished well,  or  attempted  successfully.  Wo  speak  at  present 
only  of  the  latter ;  and,  as  an  essay  toward  (what  is  still  want- 
ing) an  explanatory  introduction,  shall  premise  a  rapid  outline 
sf  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  this  celebrated  satire — a 
satire  which,  though  European  in  its  influence,  has  yet,  as  Herder 
justly  observes,  "  effected  for  Germany  incomparably  more, 
than  Hudibras  for  England,  or  Garagantua  for  France,  or  the 
Knight  of  La  Manoha  for  Spain."  It  gave  the  victory  to  Reuoh- 
]in  over  the  Bering  Friars,  and  to  Luther  over  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

The  Italians  excepted,  no  people  took  so  active  a  part  in  the 
revival  of  ancient  Uterature  as  the  Germans ;  yet  in  no  country 
did  the  champions  of  the  new  intelligence  obtain  less  adventitious 
aid  in. their  exertions,  or  encounter  so  formidable  a  resistance 
from  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  barbarism.     Germany  did  not, 
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like  Italy  and  France,  allure  the  learned  fugitives  from  Constan- 
tinople, to  transplant  into  her  seminaries  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Greece ;  and  though  learning  was  not  here  deprived 
of  all  literal  encouragement,  still  the  prinees  and  nobles  of  the 
Empire  did  not,  as  the  great  Italian  families,  emulate  each  other, 
in  a  munificent  patronage  of  letters.  But  what  in  Germany  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  impede  the  literary  reformation,  was  the 
opposition  which  it  met  with  in  the  great  literary  corporations 
themselves.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France  and  England,  the  first  sparks  of  tlie  rekindled  light  had 
been  fostered  in  the  universities  ; '  these  were  in  fact  the  centres 
from  whence  the  new  illumination  was  diffused.  In  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  the  academic  walls  contained  the  most  resolute 
enemies  of  reform,  and  in  the  universities  were  found  tlie  last 
strongholds  of  an  effete,  but  intolerant  scholasticism.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  restorers  of  polite  letters,  taught  as  salaried  or 
extraordinary  instructors  {jn'ofessores  conducti),  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany ;  but  their  influence  was  personal,  and  the  tole- 
ration which  they  obtained,  precarious.  Dependent  always  on 
the  capricious  patronage  of  the  Prince,  they  were  viewed  as 
intruders  by  those  bodies  who  constituted  and  governed  these 
institutions.  From  them  they  encountered,  not  only  discourage- 
ment, but  oppression ;  and  the  biography  of  the  first  scholars 
who  attempted,  by  public  instruction,  to  disseminate  a  taste  for 
classical  literature  in  the  great  schools  of  Germany,  exhibits 
little  else  than  a  melancholy  aeries  of  wanderings  and  persecu- 
tions— abandoning  one  university  only,  in  general,  to  be  ejected 
from  another. 

The  restoration  of  classical  literature  (and  classical  literature 
involved  literature  in  general),  was  in  Germany  almost  wholly 
accomplished  by  individual  zeal,  aided,  principally,  by  one  pri- 
vate institution.  This  institution  was  the  conventual  seminary 
of  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  in  Westphalia,  founded  by  the  pious 
Thomas  a  Kempis ;  from  whence,  immediately  or  mediately, 
issued  nearly  the  whole  hand  of  those  illustrious  scholars  who, 
in  defiance  of  every  opposing  circumstance,  succeeded  in  rapidly 
elevating  Germany  to  a  higher  European  rank  in  letters,  than 


'  Ko  thanks,  however,  to  the  uniyerEities.  They,  of  course,  resUtea  the  inno- 
vation. A  ling  and  a  minister,  Francis  and  "Wolsey,  determined  the  difference ; 
hut  for  thecn,  Badieus  end  Colet  might  have  been  persecuted  llko  Buaehiua  and 
Reuchtin, 
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(rebarbarized  foy  polemical  theology  and  religious  wars)  she  was 
again  able  to  reach  for  almost  three  oenturies  thereafter. 

Six  schoolfellows  and  friends — Count  Maurice  von  Spiegel- 
berg,  Eodolph  von  Lange  (Langiizs),  Alexander  Hegitts,  Lewis 
Dringenberg,  Antoniua  Liber,  and  Uodolphus  Agricola — all  train- 
ed in  the  discipline  of  a  Kerapis,  became,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  apostles  of  this  reform  in  literature  and 
education ;  and  this  mainly  by  their  exertions  with  those  of  their 
disciples,  was,  in  a  few  years,  happily  accomplished  throughout 
the  empire.  The  tiDo  first  {we  neglect  chronology),  noblemen 
of  rank  and  dignitaries  in  the  church,  co-operated  to  thia  end,  by 
their  liberal  patronage  of  other  scholars,  and  more  especially  by 
the  foundation  of  improved  schools  ;  the  fozer  last,  by  their  skill 
and  industry  as  practical  teachers,  and  by  the  influence  of  their 
writings.' 

After  their  return  from  Italy,  where  they  had  studied  under 
Trapezuntius  and  Gaza,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Philelphus, 
Laurentiua  Yalla,  and  Leonardus  Aretinus,  Von  Lange  was 
nominated  Dean  of  Munster,  and  Count  Spiegelberg,  Provost  of 
Emmerich. — Through  the  influence  of  the/orme)*,  himself  a  Latin 
poet  of  no  inconsiderable  talent,  the  decayed  school  of  Munster 
was  revived ;  supplied  with  able  masters,  among  whom  Camene- 
rius,  Cfeaarius,  and  Murmellius,  were  distinguished;  and,  in 
spite  of  every  opposition  from  the  predicant  friars  and  university 
of  Cologne,  the  barbarous  school-books  were  superseded,  and  the 
heathen  classics  studied,  as  in  the  schools  of  Italy  and  Prance. 
From  this  seminary,  soon  after  its  establishment,  proceeded  Pe- 
trus  Nehemius,  Josephus  Horlenius  (the  master  of  MoseUanus), 
Ludolphus  Heringius,  Alexander  Moppensis,  Tilemannus  Moile- 

'  An  account  of  the  Fratres  Hitronymici  would  ba  an  interesting  pieCH  of  literary 
history.  The  acattetod  notices  to  be  found  of  tliis  asaociation  are  meagre  and  incor- 
rect. We  may  observe,  that  tlie  celabrated  Friesiander,  John  Wessel  of  Gansfurt,  an 
alumnus  also  of  the  GollegB  of  St.  AgncB,  preceded  (he  sir  confederates,  enumerated 
in  tlia  text,  aa  a  restorer  of  letters  in  Germany.  Before  Reuchlin  (whom  he  initiated 
in  Hebrew),  he  conjoined  a  knowledge  of  the  three  learned  languages  ;  these,  which 
ho  had  cultivated  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Fiance,  he  taught,  at  least  privately,  on  his 
cotum  to  Germany,  in  the  universities  of  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Basic.  His  eru- 
dition, his  scholastic  aubtlety,  with  hia  contempt  for  achoiaatic  authority,  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  Lax  MmjuK  and  Magister  ConiTadietiomim.  In  religions  opinions,  he 
was  the  foiBiunner  of  Luther.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  (as  has  been  done)  with 
the  famous  preacher,  Joannes,  variously  called  Wesalias,  de  Wessalia,  and  even  Wcs- 
selas,  accused  by  the  Dominicans  of  auspicious  intercourae  with  the  Jews,  and, 
through  their  influence,  unjustly  condemned  for  heresy  in  1479,  by  the  Arehbishop 
at  Mentz. 
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rus  (tlie  master  of  Rivius),  &o.,  who,  as  able  schoolmasters,  pro- 
pagated the  improvement  in  education  and  letters  throughout  the 
north  of  G-ermany. 

A  similar  reform  was  effected  hy  Count  Spiegelber^  in  the 
school  of  Emmerich. 

Hegius,  a  man  of  competent  learning,  hut  of  unrivaled  talents 
as  a  practical  instructor,  hecame  rector  of  the  school  of  Daventer ; 
and  he  can  boast  of  having  turned  out  from  his  tuition  a  greater 
number  of  more  illustrious  scholars  than  any  pedagogue  of  modern 
times.  Among  his  pupils  were,  Desiderius  Erasmus,  Herraannns 
Buschius,  Joannes  Ga^sariua,  Joannes  MurmeUius,  Joannes  Glan- 
dorpius,  Conradus  Mutianus,  Herniannus  Torrentinus,  Bartho- 
lomceus  Coloniensis,  Conradus  G-oo!enius,  the  AedicoUii,  Joannes 
and  Serratius,  Jacohus  Montanus,  Joannes  Peringius,  Timannus 
Camenerius,  Gerardus  Lystrius,  Matthsus  Frissemius,  Ludolphus 
Geringiue,  Sto.     Nor  must  Ortuinua  Gratius  be  forgotten. 

Dringenberg  transplanted  the  discipline  of  Zwoll  to  Schleoht- 
stadt  in  Alsace ;  and  he  effected  for  the  south  of  Germany  what 
his  colleagues  accomplished  for  the  north.  Among  his  pupils, 
who  almost  rivaled  in  nunihers  and  celebrity  those  of  Hegius, 
were  Conradus  Celtes,  Jacobus  Wimphelingius,  Beatus  Ehenanus 
Joannes  Sapidus,  Bilibald  Pirkheimer,  John  von  Dalherg,  Fran- 
oiscus  Stadianus,  George  Simler  (the  master  of  Melanchthon), 
and  Henricus  Bebelius  (the  master  of  Braasieanus  and  Heinrich- 
mann.) 

Liber  taught  successfully  at  Kempten  and  Amsterdam ;  and, 
when  driven  from  these  cities  by  the  partisans  of  the  ancient 
barbarism,  he  finally  established  himself  at  Alomar.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  pupils  were  Pope  Hadrian  VI.,  Nicolaus  Cle- 
nardus,  Alardua  of  Amsterdam,  Cornelius  Crocus,  and  Christopho- 
rus  Longolius. 

The  genius  of  Agiicola  displayed  the  rarest  union  of  origmal- 
ity,  elegance,  and  erudition.  After  extorting  the  reluctant  admi- 
ration of  the  fastidious  scholars  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
where  his  writings,  exhortation,  and  example,  powerfully  contrib- 
uted to  promote  the  literary  reformation.  It  was  only,  however, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  short  life,  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  friend,  Von  Paiberg,  Bishop  of  Worms,  to  lecture  publicly 
(though declining  the  statusof  Professor)  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors ;  and  he  delivered,  with  great  applause,  a  few  courses, 
alternately  at  Heidelberg  and  Worms.     Celtes  and  Buschius  were 
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among  his  auditors.     There  is  no  hyperbole  in  his  epitaph  by  a 
great  Italian: 


The  first  restorers  of  ancient  learning  in  G-ermany  were  thus 
almoat  exclusively  pupils  of  a  Kcmpis  or  of  his  disciples.  There 
was,  however,  one  memorable  exception  in  John  ReuchUn  (Joan- 
nes Capnio),  who  was  not,  as  his  biographers  erroneously  assert, 
a  scholar  of  Dringenberg  at  Sohlechtstadt.'  Of  him  we  are  again 
to  speak. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  to  show  that  the  awak- 
ened enthusiasm  for  classical  studies  did  not  in  Germany  origin- 
ate in  the  Universities ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  these  bodies  that  ancient  literature  at  last  conquered 
its  recognition  as  an  element  of  academical  instruction.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  treat,  the  prelections  and  disputations,  the 
examinations  and  honors,  of  the  dilferent  faculties,  required  only 
an  acquaintance  with  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  new  philology  was  thus  not  only  a  /tors  d'ceuvre  in  the 
academical  system,  or,  as  tlie  Leipsio  Masters  expressed  it,  a 
"fifth  wheel  in  the  wagon;"  it  was  abominated  as  a  novelty, 
that  threw  the  ancient  learning  into  discredit,  diverted  the  studi- 
ous from  the  Universities,  emptied  the  schools  of  the  Magistri, 
and  the  bnrsEe  or  colleges  over  which  they  presided,  and  rendered 
contemptible  the  once  honored  distinction  of  a  degree.' 

'  His  conneclion  with  Zwoll  anil  tha  Brethren  of  St.  Jerome  may,  however,  be 
OBlablishod  through  John  Wessol,  from  whom  he  Idatncd  the  elements  of  Hebrew, 

*  "Attamen  intellexi,"  writes  Mag^ater  Unkanbunck  to  Magistei  Gratius,  "quod 
habetis  paucos  aaditorea,  ot  est  querela  vestra,  quod  Buschius  et  Cfflsaiius  trahvint 
vobis  scholares  et  suppoeita  abinde,  cum  taiiien  ipsi  non  sciniit  ita  exponere  FoeCas 
allegorice,  sicuC  loa,  et  superallegaie  sacram  scripluram.  Credo  qaod  diabolus  est  ir. 
iUls  Poetis.  Ipsi  destmunt  omnes  Universitates,  et  audivi  ab  tina  antiquo  Magistro 
IJpsen^  qui  fuit  Magieter  30,  annoiiuo,  et  dhit  mUii,  quando  ipse  fuisset  invenis, 
tunc  ilia  UniveraUas  bene  atetisset ;  quia  in  i^ginli  nultiaribus  nullus  Poeta  fuisset. 
Et  dixit  etiam,  quod  tunc  Bupposila  ditigenter  complevenint  lectiones  euaa  formates  et 
materiales,  seu  bursales ;  et  fuit  magnum  scandalum,  quod  aliquia  atudens  iret  in 
platea,  et  non  haberet  Petmm  Hispanum,  aut  Farva  Logicalia  Bub  brachio,  Et  si 
fuerunt  Grammalioi,  tunc  portabant  Partes  Aleiandri,  vel  Vade  Mecum,  vel  Exerci- 
tium  Pucrorum,  aut  Opus  Minus,  aut  Bicta  loan.  Sinthen.  Bt  in  scholia  advertebant 
diligenter,  et  habuemnt  in  honore  Magistros  Artium,  et  quando  videront  unum  Magis- 
trmn,  tunc  fuerunt  perterriti,  quosi  Tjderent  unum  Diabolum.  Et  dicit  etiam,  quod 
pro  tunc,  qnater  in  unno  promovebantur  Bacculaurii,  et  semper  pro  una  vice  sunt 
sexaginta  aut  quinquaginCa,  Et  illo  tempore  Uiuvoraitas  ilia  fuit  multum  in  flore,  et 
quando  unus  stetit  per  annum  cum  dimidio,  fuit  promotus  in  Bacculaurium,  et  per 
trcs  annoE  aut  duos  cutn  dimidio,  in  Magiatrum.  Et  sic  parentes  eorum  fuerunt  con- 
tent!, et  Ilbenler  expoauerunt  pecuniaa ;  quia  videbant,  quod  filii  sai  venerunt  ad 
hotiores.     Sed  nunc  suppoaita  Toiunt  Dudiro  Virgilium  et  Plinluin,  et  alios  nnvos 
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In  possession  of  power,  it  is  not  to  ho  supposed  that  the  patrons 
of  scholasticism  would  tamely  allow  themselves  to  he  stripped  of 
reputation  and  influence ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  ridicule  with 
which  the  "Humanists"  or  "Poets,"  as  they  were  styled,  now 
assailed  them,  to  exasperate  their  spirit  of  persecution.  Grreek 
in  particular,  and  poiite  letters  in  general,  were  hranded  as  heret- 
ical;' and,  while  the  academical  youth  hailed  the  first  lecturers 
on  ancient  literature  in  the  Uaiversities,  as  "messengers  from 
Heaven," '  the  academical  veterans  persecuted  tliese  intruders  as 

antores,  et  licet  audiimt  pex  quiiique  aiinoB,  tamen  non  promoventur,  Et  dixit  mihi 
ampliue  talis  Magister,  quad  tentpoce  sua  fueioiit  duo  iiiillia  studentes  ia  Lyjitzick,  et 
Erfordiffl  totidem,  Et  Vienna)  qualuor  millia,  et  Colonic  eliam  tat,  et  sio  de  aliis. 
Nunc  autem  in  omnibus  Univeraitatibus  non  sunt  tot  supposita,  eicut  tunc  in  una,  B.ut 
duabus.  Et  Maestri  Lipaensea  nunc  valde  conqueruntur  lie  paucitate  suppositonun, 
quia  PoetE  faciunt  eia  damnum.  Et  quando  parentca  mittunt  filioa  sues  in  bursas,  et 
colle^a,  non  volunt  ibi  mauere,  sed  vadunt  ad  Poetas,  et  student  nequitias.  Et  dixit 
mihi,  qaod  ipse  Liptzick  olim  habntt  quadraginCa  domicellos,  et  quando  ivit  in  eccte- 
siam,  vel  ad  forum,  vel  spactatum  in  rubetuni,  tunc  ivenuit  post  eum.  Et  luit  tunc 
magnua  excessus,  studere  in  Poetiia.  Et  quanda  unus  confitebatni  in  coDfesaione, 
quod  ooculle  aadivit  Viigilinm  ab  uno  Bacculaniio,  tone  Sacerdoa  imponebat  ci 
magnam  pcenitentiauj,  videlicet,  jejunare  singulis  sextis  feriia  vel  orare  quotidie  eep- 
tem  Psalmos  p<enitentiale9.  EC  juravit  mihi  in  conscientia  sua,  quod  vidit,  quod  unus 
magistrandus  fuiC  rejectus,  quia  unus  de  examinataribus  seuiel  in  die  festo  vidit  ipsiim 
legere  in  Teientio.  Utinam  adliuc  staret  ita  in  Universitalibus  '."  ets.  {Ejnsl.  Obs. 
Fir.— Vol.  11.  ep.  46.  See  also  among  others,  Vol.  II.  ep.  58  and  63.  We  quote 
these  epistles  by  number,  though  this  be  niadted  in  none  of  the  editions. 

'  "  HffireEia,"  ^ays  EraemOB,  spea^ng  of  these  vtorthies — "hsElesia  est  polite  laqui, 
hsresis  Griece  scire  ;  qnicquid  ipsi  non  intelligunt,  quicqntd  ipai  non  feciunt,  hsresia 
eat.  In  ununi  Capnionem  clamatar,  quia  linguas  callet,"  {Opera  III.  c.  517.  ed. 
Clciioi.)    See  also  Peutinger,  in  Efist.  ad  KeucM.  (sig,  A  ii.)  Hutten,  Pri^f  Nemmis. 

^  "Omnino  fervebat  opus,"  saja  Cruciger,  "et  deserebantur  tractationes  prions 
dootrins  atque  futilis,  et  nifor  elegantiaque  diacipliuE  poUtioiia  oxpctcbantur.  Tunc 
Ijpsiam  mcariaa  Crocus,  Britaniats,  qui  in  Gallia  auditor  fuerat  Kieronymi  A!ex- 
andri  [Aleandri],  veniC,  anno  Chr.  MDXV  [MDXIV],  professusque  doctrinara  Grieca- 
rum  litterarura,  omnium  amorem  favoremque  stafim  est  maiimum  conaecutuB  ;  quod 
hujus  Hnguffi  non  primordia,  ut  aliqui  ante  ipsum,  sed  integram  atque  plenam  acieo- 
tiam  illius  afferre,  et  poaae  hanc  totara  eiplicare,  doccreque  videratut.  Negabat  meus 
pater,  credibile  nunc  esse  id,  quod  ipse  tunc  cognovciit.  Taiiquam  cmlitus  iemiasumi 
Crocvan  omnes  veneralos  esse  aiabat,  niiumquemque  se  felicem  judicasse,  si  in  femi- 
liaritatem  ipsiua  insinuarctur :  doconti  vero  et  mcrcedcm,  quce  postularetar,  persol- 
vere  ;  et  quocumque  loco  temporeque  presto  esse,  reousavisse  neminem ;  si  concubia 
nocte  ee  conveniri,  si  quamvis  longe  eifra  oppidum  jusaisaet,  omnes  Kbonter  obsecuti 
fuissent,"  (Loe,  Comm.)  (Among  the  Dcdamationa  of  Mclanchthon,  see  Oratio  de 
Initjis,  &c.  and  Ora^o  de  Vita  Trocedorliij  see  also  Cameraiius  (l^ie  pupil  of  Croke), 
in  the  Prc£ice  to  his  Herodotus,  and  in  Ms  Life  of  Melanchthon.)  Dr.  Croke  (aHer- 
ward  an  agent  of  Henry  VHI.  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  PubKc  Orator  of  Cam- 
bridge) was  the  first  Proieasot  of  Greek  iu  Ijeipsie,  and  the  fu^t  author  of  a  grammar 
of  that  language,  published  in  Germany.  He  founded  that  school  which,  under  his 
successor,  Sir  Godfrey  Hermann,  is  now  the  chief  fountain  of  Hellenic  literature  in 
Europe,  His  life  ought  to  be  written.  Sir  Alexander  Croke,  in.  bia  late  splendid 
history  of  the  family,  has  collected  some  circumatances  comieining  this  distinguished 
scholar ;  bat  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  still  remains  ungathered,  among 
his  own  and  the  writings  of  his  contemporariea.    We  could  fill  a  page  with  mere 
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of  perversion,"  and  "  winnowers  of  the  devil's  chaiF." ' 
Conradus  Celtes,  Hermannus  Busohina,  and  Joannes  Ithagius 
Aesticampianus,  'vvere  successively  expelled  from  Leipaic  ; '  other 
universities  emulated  the  example.  The  great  University  of 
Cologne  stood,  however,  "  proudly  omiaent"  io  its  hostility  to  the 
new  intelligence ;  for  improvement  was  there  opposed  by  the 
united  influence  of  the  Monks  and  Masters.  When  Von  Lange 
commeneed  his  reformation  of  the  school  of  Munster,  a  vehement 
remonstrance  was  transmitted  from  the  faculties  of  Cologne  to 
the  bishop  and  chapter  of  that  see,  reprobating  the  projected 
change  in  the  sehoolbooks  hitherto  in  use,  and  remonstrating 
against  the  introduction  of  Pagan  authors  into  the  course  of  juve- 
nile instruction.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  obscurants  of  that 
venerable  seminary  resisted  only  the  more  strenuoiisly  every  effort 
at  a  reform  within  Cologne  itself.  They  oppressed  and  relegated, 
one  after  another,  Bartholomseus  Oolonienais,  the  two  Aedicollii 
(Joannes  and  Serratius),  Joannes  Murmellius,  Joannes  CEGsarius, 
and  Hermannus  Busohius,  as  dangerous  innovators,  who  cor- 
rupted the  minds  of  youth  by  mythological  fancies,  and  the  study 
of  unchristian  authors.  Supported,  however,  by  Count  Nuenar, 
dean  of  the  canonical  chapter,  and  the  influence  of  his  own  rank, 
Bnschius,  a  nobleman  by  birth,  the  scholar  of  Hegius,  and  friend 
and  schoolfellow  of  Erasmus,  stood  his  ground  even  in  Cologne, 
against  the  scholastic  zealots ;  and,  though  thrice  compelled  to 
abandon  the  field  of  contest,  he  finally  succeeded  in  discomfiting, 
even  in  their  firmest  stronghold,  the  enemies  of  iight.  Pliny  and 
Ovid  were  read  along  with  Boethiua  and  Seduliua ;  the  ancient 
sehool-hooks — the  Doctnnale  of  Alexander,  the  DiscipUna  Scho- 
larum,  the  Catkolicon,  the  Mammotrectus  (Mammaetractus),  the 
Gemma  Gemmarum,  the  Labyrinthus,  the  Dormisecure,  &c.  &c., 

'  Baschii  Vallum  Hunianitatis,  ed.  Burckhatdi,  p.  15.  In  Lcipsic,  hmnano  lettow 
were  styled  by  the  theologians  Dcemonum  cibus,  DiEmomtm  opsoniiim,  Aegypliae  ollae, 
mmUntai  Aegy^tianaa  dapes.  (Panegyricum  Lipsieneis  Theologi.— Praef,  Lipsiae, 
15U.) 

'  We  have  before  ns  an  oration  of  Aesticampianus,  delivered  in  1511,  on  his  de- 
parture from  Leipsic,  after  the  piUic  schools  had  been  closed  against  him  by  the 
faculty  of  arts.  We  extract  one  passage — "  Quem  enim  poetarum  eloiiaBntiuni  non 
sunt  peraeouti  patres  veetri,  et  quem  vos  ludibiio  Hon  habuistis,  qui  ad  vos  eipoKendos 
quasi  ealiiv,s  stmt  iemissi  ?  Nam,  ut  e  multis  paucos  referam,  Comadum  Celten 
pene  hoetiltter  expnlistis ;  Htnaaraaan,  Busshiam  Ha  ae  multam  vexatzan  ejecUlis ; 
Joannem  quoque  Aeeticampiannm  vaiiis  machinis  oppugnatnm,  tandem  evcr^Cia. 
Quia  tandem  Poelarum  ad  vos  veniet !  Nemo,  herein,  nemo.  Ineuiti  ergo  Jejunique 
vivetie,  ftedi  animis  et  inglorii,  qui,  nisi  pcenitcntiam  egcrilis,  dantTuUi  mmes  iwnto- 
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were  at  last  no  longer,  even  in  Cologne,  recognized  as  of  exclu- 
sive authority ;  and,  witHn  a  few  years  after  their  disgrace  in 
this  fastness  of  prescriptive  harharism,  they  vrere  exploded  from  , 
all  the  schools  and  universities  throughout  the  empire.  In  this 
difficult  exploit  Buschiua  was  aided  hy  Erasmus,  Hutten,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Torrentinus,  Behelius,  Simler,  &o. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  skirmish,  compared  with  another 
kindred  and  simultaneous  contest ;  and  the  ohatinaoy  of  Bnschius, 
in  defense  of  classical  Latinity,  only  exasperated  the  theologians 
of  Cologne  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  in  opposition  to  Reuoh- 
lin,  a  still  more  influential  champion  of  illumination,  and  in  sup- 
pression of  the  more  ohnoxious  study  of  Hebrew. 

The  character  of  Reuchlin  is  one  of  the  most  reinarkahla  in 
that  remarkable  age  ;  for  it  exhibits,  in  the  highest  perfection,  a 
combination  of  qualities  which  are  in  general  found  incompatible. 
At  onee  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  books,  he  excelled'  equally  in 
practice  and  speculation ;  was  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher,  a 
jurist  and  a  divine.  Nobles,  and  princes,  and  emperors,  honored 
him  with  their  favor,  and  employed  him  in  their  most  difficult 
affairs;  while  the  learned  throughout  Europe  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  "trilinguo  miraculum,"  the  "phcenix  litterarum,"  the 
"eruditorum  aXi^a."  In  Italy,  native  Romans  listened  with 
pleasure  to  his  Latin  declamation ;  and  he  compelled  the  jealous 
Grreeks  to  acknowledge  that  "  Greece  had  overflown  the  Alps." 
Of  his  countrymen,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of 
ancient  literature  into  the  G-erman  Universities ;  the  first  who 
opened  the  gates  of  the  east,  unsealed  the  word  of  God,  and  un- 
vailed  the  sanctuary  of  Hebrew  wisdom.  Agrieola  was  the  only 
German  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  approached  him  in  depth  of 
classical  erudition :  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  comzrienceraent 
of  the  sixteenth,  that  Erasmus  rose  to  divide  with  him  the  admi- 
ration of  the  learned.  As  an  Oriental  scholar,  Reuchlin  died 
without  a  rival.  Cardinal  Fisher,  who  "almost  adored  his 
name,"  made  a  pilgrimage  from  England,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  visiting  the  object  of  his  worship  ;  and  that  great  divine  can- 
didly confesses  to  Erasmus,  that  he  regarded  Reuchlin  as  "  bear- 
ing off  from  all  men  the  palm  of  knowledge,  especially  in  what 
pertained  to  the  hidden  rnatters  of  religion  and  philosophy."  At 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  Reuchlin,  withdrawn  from  academ- 
ical tuition  to  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  was  not,  however, 
unemployed  in  peaceably  promoting  by  his  writings  the  cause  of 
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letters ;  when  suddenly  he  found  himself,  in  the  decline  o£  life, 
the  victim  of  a  formidable  persecution,  which  threatened  rain  to 
himself,  and  proscription  to  his  favorite  pursuits. 

The  alarming  progress  of  the  new  learning  had  at  last  con- 
vinced the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  the  old  leaven,  that 
their  credit  W3.i  only  to  be  restored  by  a  desperate  and  combined 
effort — not  againat  the  partisans,  but  against  the  leaders  of  the 
literary  reformation.  "The  two  eyes  of  Germany"  were  to  be 
extinguished ;  and  the  theologians  of  Cologne  undertook  to  deal 
with  Beuchlin,  while  Erasmus  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  their 
brethren  of  Louvain.  The  assailants  pursued  their  end  with 
obstinacy,  if  not  with  talent ;  that  they  did  not  succeed,  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  undergone  a  change — a  change 
which  the  persecutions  themselves  mainly  contributed  to  accom- 
plish. 

It  was  imagined  that  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  influence  of 
Renchlin,  could  not  be  more  effectually  suppressed,  than  by  ren- 
dering both  the  objecta  of  religious  suspicion.  In  this  attempt, 
the  theologians  of  Cologne  found  an  appropriate  instrument  in 
John  Pfefferkorn,  a  Jew,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Christianity 
from  the  punishment  which  his  crimes  had  merited  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen.'  In  the  course  of  the  years  1505  and  1509, 
four"  treatises  (three  in  Latin,  one  in  German)  were  published 
under  the  name  of  the  new  convert ;  the  scope  of  which  was  to 
represent  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  most  odious  light,  The  next 
step  was  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  an  edict,  commanding  that 
all  Hebrew  books,  with  exception  of  the  Bible,  should  be  searched 
for,  and  burned,  throughout  the  empire ;  on  the  ground,  that  the 
Jewish  literature  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  libels  on  the 
character  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  The  cultivation  of  Hebrew 
learning  would  thus  be  rendered  impossible,  or  at  least  discour- 
aged; and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  probably  expected  that  the 
Jews  would  bribe  liberally  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  decree. 


'  Maius,  in  Iiis  Vila  EeacMini,  Jacobus  ThomaEius,  in  the  Observaliones  HaUeiises, 
Dapin  in  his  Nmivdle  BiUiothequsdes  Avlcnrs  ErcUsiastiqitcs,  Baanage  in  his  HisMre 
des  J-idfs,  and  many  others,  confounded  this  John  PfeiTerkom  with  a  relapsed  Jew  of 
the  eame  name,  who  was  huined  for  blasphemy  at  Hallo  in  1514.  The  Epialola  Ob- 
soiroram  Virorum,  end  tho  PoenuUa  of  Hutten.  might  have  kept  them  right.  Our 
John  was  living  in  1521. 

"  These  tracts  are  eitiemelj  rare.     Moinors  {to  say  nothing  of  Maench)  wr  -  ■  - 
quainted  only  with  (ires.    In  our  collection  tliere  is  a  fourth,  eutitlei  Hoslis  Jnda 
ets.  with  the  £ji^amma  pofitam  of  Ortuinns  against  the  Jews,  in  the  title  page,  which 
WHS  reprinted  in  his  Lamentadones  Obscurorura  Virorum. 
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Maximilian  was,  in  fact,  weak  or  negligent  enough  to  listen  to 
the  misrepresentation,  and  even  to  testow  on  PfefFerliorn  the 
powers  necessary  to  carry  the  speoulation  into  effect ;  tut  some 
informality  having  been  discovered,  in  the  terms  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  Jews  had  interest  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  order ; 
and  previous  to  its  renewal,  a  mandate  was  issued,  requiring, 
among  other  opinions,  that  of  Beuohlin,  as  to  the  nature  and 
contents  of  the  Jewish  writings.  Of  the  referees,  Eeuchlin  alone 
complied  with  the  requisition.  He  reported,  that  to  extirpate 
Hebrew  literature  in  the  mass,  was  not  only  unjust,  hut  inexpe- 
dient ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Babhinic  writmgs  was  not 
of  a  theological  character  at  all,  and  consisted  of  worka  not  only 
innocent,  but  highly  useful ;  nay,  that  the  religious  books  them- 
selves, while  not,  in  general,  such  as  they  had  been  malevolently 
represented,  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Christianity,  as 
furnishing  in  fact,  the  strongest  arguments  in  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  they  defended. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  obscurants  of  Cologne  desired, 
Pfefferkom,  with  their  assistance,  published  (1511),  under  the 
name  of  Handglass  (Handspiegel),  a  tract  in  which  Reuchlin  was 
held  up  to  religious  detestation,  as  the  advocate  of  Jewish  blas- 
phemy, and  as  guilty  of  many  serious  errors  in  the  faith.  R.euoh- 
lin  condescended  to  reply ;  and  his  Eyeglass  (Augenspiegel)  ex- 
posed the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  his  contemptible  adversary. 
The  principals  now  found  it  necessary  to  come  forward.  Arnold 
Tnngern,  as  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne,  under- 
took to  sift  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Eyeglass ;  forty-three  proposi- 
tions "de  Judaioo  favore  nimis  suspectse,"  were  extracted  and 
published ;  and  Reuchlin  summoned  to  an  open  recantation, 
(1513).  In  his  Defensio  contra,  calummatores  suos  Calanienses, 
(1513),  Reuchiin  annihilated  the  accusation,  and  treated  his 
accusers  with  the  unmitigated  severity  which  their  malevolence 
and  hypocrisy  deserved.  These  were  James  Hoogstraten,  a  man 
of  no  inconsiderable  ability,  and  of  extensive  influence,  as  mem- 
ber  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne,  as  Prior  of  the  Domin- 
ican Convent  in  that  city,  and  "Inquisitor  hEcretioEe  pravitatis," 
for  the  dioceses  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Treves — Arnold  of  Tun- 
gem  (or  Luyd),  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  and  head  of 
the  Burse  of  St.  Lawrence — and  Ortiiinns  Gt-alius  [Ortwin  von 
Oraes),  a  pupil  of  Hegius,  and  now  a  leading  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  but  a  sycophant  who,  in  hopes  of  preferment, 
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prostituted  talents  in  subservience  ia  the  eaemiea  of  that  learning 
in  whioli  he  was  himself  no  conteijiptilDle  proficient. 

Beuchlin  was  not  ignorant  of  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  to 
grapple.  The  Odium  Theologicwm  has  heen  always  proverbial ; 
the  Dominicans  were  exaspefated  and  leagued  against  him;  no 
opposition  had  hitherto  prevailed  against  that  powerful  order,  who 
had  recently  crushed  Joannes  de  Wesalia,  for  a  similar  offense,  by 
a  similar  accusation ;  while  a  contemporary  pope  emphatically  de- 
olared,  that  he  would  rather  provoke  the  enmity  of  the  most  formi- 
dable sovereign,  than  offend  even  a  single  friar  of  those  mendicant 
fraternities,  who,  under  the  mantle  of  humility,  reigned  omnipo- 
tent over  the  Christian  world.  Reuchlin  wrote  to  his  friends 
throughout  Europe,  entreating  their  protection  and  interest  in  ob- 
taining for  him  new  allies.  He  received  from  all  quarters  the 
warmest  assurances  of  sympathy  and  co-operation.  Not  only  in 
Germany,  but  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  a  confederation  was 
organized  between  the  friends  of  humane  learning.'  The  cause  of 
Reuehlin  became  the  cause  of  letters  ;  Europe  was  divided  into 
two  hostile  parties;  the  powers  of  light  stood  marshalled  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.  So  decisive  was  this  struggle  regarded 
for  the  interests  of  literature,  that  the  friends  of  illumination  saw, 
in  its  unexpected  issue,  the  special  providence  of  (rod  f  and  so  im- 
mediate were  its  consequences  in  preparing  the  religious  reforma- 
tion, that  Luther  (Dec.  1518)  acknowledges  to  Beuchlin,  that  "Ae 
only  followed  in  his  steps — oniy  consummated  his  victory,  with  in- 
ferior strength,  indeed,  but  not  inferior  courage,  in  breaking  the 
teeth  of  the  Behemoth,"'.  It  was  this  contest,  indeed,  which  first 
proved  that  the  nations  were  awake,  and  public  opinion  again  the 
paramount  tribunal.  In  this  tribunal  the  cause  of  Reuehlin  was 
in  reality  decided,  and  his  triumph  had  been  long  complete  before 
it  was  formally  ratified  by  a  papal  sentence.  Rcuchlin's  victory, 
in  public  opinion,  was  accomplished  by  a  satire ;  of  which,  the 
anathema  on  its  publication  by  the  holy  see,  only  gave  intensity 
to  the  effect. — But  to  return. 

'  England,  for  example,  sent  to  the  "  army  of  the  ReuchJiiiists,"  More,  Fisher, 
Lynacre,  Gror,yn,  Cokt,  Latimer,  Tunalall,  and  Ammmtivs  of  Lucca  ;  "  omnes,"  aajs 
Erasmus  to  Reuehlin,  "  GriECB  docti  prffitet  Coletum ;  (but  as  we  know  ftoni  Erasmas, 
ColeC  soon  made  of  that  language  anassltluous  study).  (Episl.  ill.  Vir.  ad  Reuckl.  L, 
!I.  sig,  Ti.)  We  may  notice  diat  this  rare  and  interesting  collection  has  jluc  tellers 
of  Erasmus,  not  to  be  foand  in  any  edition  of  his  works, 

'  Jo.  CfflsariuE  (Bp.  ad  RsmM.  Lib.  II.  sig.  X.  iii.)  and  Eobanus  Hessus  (ibid.  Z.  i.) 
ISee  Heuchlin's  tetter  at  the  end  of  this  article.] 

3  EpUt.  ad  Reuchl  Lib.  H.  sig.  C.  iii.  [and  in  De  Wette's  Luther's  Briefe,  I.  1SI6  ! 
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Hoogstraten  now  cited  Reuchiin  before  the  court  of  Inqnisitioii 
at  Mentz  (1513).  Reuchlin  deelined  Hoogstraten  as  a  judge ; 
he  was  his  personal  enemy,  and  not  his  provincial ;  and  when 
these  objections  were  overruled  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  This 
appeal,  notwithstanding,  and  in  contempt  of  a  sist  on  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Hoogstraten  and  his  theological 
brethren  of  Cologne  condemned,  and  publicly  burned  the  writings 
of  Eeuohlin,  as  "offensive,  dangerous  to  religion,  and  savoring 
of  heresy ;"  and  to  enhance  the  infamy,  they  ohtained  from  the 
Sorbonne  of  Paris,  and  the  Theological  Faculties  of  Mentz,  Br- 
furth,  and  Louvain,  an  approval  of  the  sentence.  Their  triumph 
was  wild  and  elamorous,  but  it  was  brief.  On  Reuchlin's  appeal, 
the  Pope  had  delegated  the  investigation  to  the  Bishop  of  Spires ; 
and  tliat  prelate,  without  regard  to  the  determinations  of  the  rev- 
erend faculties,  decided  summarily  in  favor  of  E.euehlin,  and 
condemned  Hoogstraten  in  the  costs  of  process  (1514)  It  was 
now  the  Inquisitor's  turn  to  appeal ;  [but  Reuchhn  iiltewise  cited 
liim  to  Eome.']  The  cause  was  referred  by  Leo  to  a  body  of 
commissioners  in  Rome ;  and  Hoogstraten,  amply  furnished 
with  money,  proceeded  to  that  capital.  The  pioocas  thus  pro- 
tracted, every  mean  was  employed  by  the  Domimcans  to  secure 
a  victory.  In  Rome,  they  assailed  the  judges  with  bribes  and 
intimidation.  In  Germany,  they  venf«d  then  malice,  and  en- 
deavored to  promote  their  cause  by  caricatures  and  libels,  among 
which  last  the  Tocsin  (Sturmgloolc)  ostensibly  hy  Pfefferkorn, 
was  conspicuous ;  while  the  pulpits  resounded  with  calumnie:* 
against  their  victim. 

Amidst  this  impotent  discharge  of  squibs,  there  was  launched, 
from  an  unknown  hand,  a  pasquil  against  the  persecutors  of 
Reuchlin.  It  fell  among  them  like  a  bomb,  scattering  dismay 
and  ruin  in  its  explosion.  This  tremendous  satire  was  the 
"  Epistolts  Obscurorum  Yirorum  ad  venerabilem  virum  Magis- 
trum  Ortuinum  Gratmm."     Its  purport  is  as  follows : 

Before  the  commencement  of  his  persecution,  Reuchlin  had 
published  a  volume  of  letters  from  his  correspondents ;  and 
Reuchlin's  enemy,  Ortuinus,  is  now,  in  lilce  manner,  supposed 
to  print  a  volume  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  him  by  friends  of 
■  his.  But  while  the  correspondents  of  Ortuinus  were,  of  course, 
any  thing  but  less  distinguished  than  those  of  Reuchlin,  the  for- 
V  printed  for  the  firet  time)  at  the  end  of  the 
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mcr  is  supposed  to  entitle  hia  coUoction — "  Epistolte  Obscurorum 
Viroi'um  ad  Ortuinum,"  in  modest  ridicule  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
"  Epistolse  lUustrium  Virorum  ad  Keuohlinum,  virara  nostra 
aetate  docttssimum." '  The  plan  of  the  satire  is  thus  extremely 
simple : — to  make  the  enemies  of  Reuchlin  and  of  polite  letters 
represent  themselves  ;  and  the  representation  is  managed  with  a 
truth  of  nature,  only  equaled  hy  the  ahsurdity  of  the  postures  in 
which  the  actors  are  exhibited.  "  Barbare  ridentur  barbari," 
say  Hutten  himself  and  Erasmus  of  the  Epistles:  and  never, 
certainly,  were  unoonsoious  barbarism,  eelf-glorious  ignorance, 
intolerant  stupidity,  and  sanctimonious  immorality,  so  ludicrously 
delineated  ;  never,  certainly,  did  delineation  less  hetray  the  arti- 
fice of  ridicule.  The  Epistolte  Obsourorum  Virorum  are  at  once 
the  most  cruel  and  the  most  natural  of  satires ;  and  aa  such, 
they  were  the  most  effective.  They  converted  the  tragedy  of 
E.euchUn'a  persecution  into  a  farce ;  annihilated  in  public  con- 
sideration the  enemies  of  intellectual  improvement ;  determined  a 
radical  reform  in  the  German  universities ;  and  even  the  asso- 
ciates of  Luther,  in  Luther's  lifetime,  acknowledged  that  no 
other  writing  had  contributed  so  powerfully  to  prepare  the  down- 
fall of  the  papal  domination.'  "Veritas  non  est  do  ratione 
facet! ;"  but  never  was  argument  more  conduoive  to  the  interest 
of  truth. 

Morally  considered,  indeed,  this  satire  is  an  atrocious  libel, 
which  can  only  be  palliated  on  the  plea  of  retaliation,  necessity, 
the  importance  of  the  end,  and  the  consuetude  of  the  times.  Its 
victims  are  treated  like  vermin ;  hunted  without  law,  and  exterm- 
inated without  mercy.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  wicked 
soandal  it  retails,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 

Critically  considered,  its  representations  may,  to  a  mere  modern 
reader,  appear  to  sacrifice  verisimilitude  to  effect.  But  by  those 
who  can  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  age  in  which  the 
EpistolfB  appeared,  their  ridicule  (a  few  passages  excepted)  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  overshot  its  aim.  So  truly,  in  fact,  did  it 
hit  the  mark,  that  the  objeofa  of  the  ridicule  themselves,  with  the 

'  See  E.  0.  V.  Vol.  II.  Ep.  1.  Dr.  Muench  is  wrong  in  supposing  t!iat  "  Epistolffl 
Obscuromm  Tiroram,"  meana  "  Briefe  der  Fitiitsrlinge."  The  original  title  does  not 
Bofficiently  conceal  tlie  satire  ;  tlie  translated  openl;  declales  it. 

'  "  Nescio,"  says  Justus  Jonas, "  an  ullum  linjus  scouli  ecriptum  sie  papistico  regno 
nocueiit,  sic  omnia  papistica  ridicuia  Teddiderit,  ut  hie  ObEcurorum  Tirorum  EpiatolEe, 
qua  omnia,  minima,  masima,  oletioorum  vitia  verterint  in  risum." — Epist.  Aiionymi 
ad  Crotum. 
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exception  of  those  who  were  necessarily  in  the  secret,  read  the 
letters  as  the  genuine  product  of  their  brethren,  and  even  hailed 
the  publication  aa  highly  conducive  to  the  honor  of  scholasticism 
and  monkery. 

In  1516,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
thus  writes  Sir  Thomas  More : — "  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum 
opei-EG  pretium  est  videre  qnantopere  placent  omnihus,  ct  doctis 
joco,  et  indoctis  serio,  qui,  dum  ridemus,  putant  rideri  stylum 
tantum,  quem  illi  non  defendant,  sed  gravitate  sentenfciarum 
diount  compensatum,  et  latere  sub  rudi  vagina  pulcherrimura 
gladium.  Utinam  fuisset  inditus  libello  alius  titulus !  profeeto 
intra  centum  annos  hominea  studio  stupidi  non  aensissent  nasum 
quanqum  rhinocerotico  longiorem."  {Erasmi  Op.  iii,,  p.  1575). 
"  Pessime  consuluit,"  says  Erasmus  in  1518,  "  rebus  huraanis, 
qui  titulum  indidit  Obscurorum  Virorum:  quod  nl  titulus  prodi- 
disset  lusum,  et  hodie  passim  legerentuv  illte  EpistoliE,  tanquam 
in  gratiam  Preedicatorum  script«e.  Adest  hie  Lovanii,  Magister 
Noster,  pridem  Prior  apud  Bruxellas,  qui  viginti  libellos  coemerat, 
gratificaturus  amieis,  paulo  antequam  Bulla  ilia  prodiret,  qute 
effulminat  eum  libellum.  Primum,  optaham  non  editum,  verum 
ubi  fuerat  editus,  optabam  alium  titulum." — And  again,  in  a  letter 
some  ten  years  thereafter : — XJbi  primum  exissent  Bpistol<s  Obscu- 
rorum Virorum  miro  Monaehorum  applausu  except®  sunt  apud 
Britannos  a  Franciacanis  ac  Dominicanis,  qui  sibi  persuadebant  eas 
in  Reuchlini  contumeliam,  et  Monaehorum  favorem,  serio  proditas ; 
quumque  quidam  egregie  dootus,  sed  nasutissimua,  iingeret  se 
Donnihil  offendi  stylo,  consolati  sunt  horainem : — '  Ne  speotaris,' 
inquiunt,  '  6  bone,  orationis  cutem,  sed  sententiarum  vim.'  Neo 
hodie  deprehen dissent,  ni  quidam,  addita  epistola,  lectorem  admo- 
nuisset  rem  non  esse  seriam."  (Erasmus  probably  refers  to  the 
penult  letter  of  the  second  volume,  in  which  Ortninus  is  addressed 
as  "  Omnium  Barbarorum  defensor,  qai  clamat  more  asinino,'"  &o.) 
"  Post,  in  Brabantia,  Prior  quidam  Dominicanus  et  Magister 
Noster,  volens  innotescere  patribus,  coemit  acervum  eorum  libel- 
lorum,  ut  dono  mitteret  ordinis  Procerihus,  nihil  dubitans  quin 
in  ordinis  honorem  fuissent  scriptae.  Quis  fungus  possifc  esse 
stupidior!"     {Ibid.  pp.  1678,  1110). 

"  Quis  fung-us  possit  esse  stupidior  P' — Erasmus  would  have 
wondered  less  at  the  stupidity  of  the  sufferers,  and  more,  perhaps, 
at  the  dexterity  of  the  executioner,  could  he  have  foreseen,  that 
one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  England,  and  he  the  most 
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learned  of  her  bibliographers,  should  have  actually  republished 
these  letters  as  a  serious  work ;  and  that  oue  of  our  wittiest  salir- 
ist^s  should  have  revieived  that  pnhlication,  without  a  suspicion 
of  the  lurking  Momus.  And  what  is  almost  equally  astonishing, 
these  ahsurdities  have  never  been  remarked. 

In  1710,  there  was  printed  in  London  the  most  elegant  edition' 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  Epistola  Obsourornm  Virorum,  which 
the  editor,  Michael  Maittaire,  seriously  represents  as  the  produc- 
tion of  their  ostensible  authors,  and  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of 
the  Obscure  themselves,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  rescuing,  as 
he  imagines,  from  oblivion,  so  curious  a  specimen  of  conceited 
ignorance,  and  vain-glorious  stppidity. — But  what  ensued  was 
still  more  wonderful.  The  edition,  Maittaire  dedicates  "  Isaaco 
Bickerstaf,  Armigero,  Magna  Britanniw  Censori ;"  and  Steele, 
in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Tatler,  after  acknowledging  the 
compliment,  thus  notices  the  book  itself: — The  purpose  of  the 
work  is  signified  in  the  dedication,  in  very  elegant  language,  and 
fine  raillery.  (!)  It  seems  this  is  a  collection  of  letters,  which 
some  profound  blockheads,  who  lived  before  our  times,  have  writ- 
ten in  honor  of  each  other,  and  for  their  mutual  information  in 
each  other's  absurdities,  (!!)  They  ace  mostly  of  the  German  na- 
tion, whence  from  time  to  time,  inundations  have  flowed,  more 
pernicious  to  the  learned  world  than  the  swarms  of  Goths  and 
Vandals  to  the  politic.  (!!!)  It  is,  methinks,  wonderful,  that 
fellows  could  be  awake,  and  utter  sttch  incoherent  conceptions, 
and  converse  with  great  gravity  like  learned  men,  without  the 
least  taste  of  knowledge  or  good  sense.  It  would  have  been  an 
endless  labor  to  have  taken  any  other  method  of  exposing  such 
impertinencies,  than  by  a  publication  of  their  oion  tuorks,  where 
you  see  their  follies,  according  to  the  ambition  of  such  virtuosi, 
in  a  most  correct  edition."  (!  I !  I)  And  so  forth.— The  monks  are 
no  marvel  after  this. 

These  letter  have  been  always,  however,  a  stutnbling-block  to 
our  British  divines,  critics,  and  historians. 

Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  knows  nothing  of  the  Epistohc, 
and  less  than  nothing  of  their  authors. 

Jortin  has  made  as,  with  his  talents,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 

'  A  re-impresfiion  of  this  edition,  and  witii  the  name  of  tlie  same  booltsellflr  (Cle- 
ments), appeared  in  1743.  We  know  not  on  what  grounds  Herr  Ebert  (the  highest 
bibliographical  authority  certainly  in  Burope),  asserts  that  this  le-impression  v/as,  in 
ntaliCy,  published  in  Switzerland.     The  paper  and  print  seem  decidedly  Dnglish 
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make,  an  amusing  farrago  out  of  the  life  and  ■writings  of  Eras- 
mus ;  though  not  even  superficially  versed  in  tlie  literary  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  German  language  he  knows 
nothing ;  knows  nothing  of  the  most  necessary  books.  He  rarely, 
in  fact,  ventures  heyond  the  text  of  Erasmus  and  Le  Clerc,  with- 
out stumbling.  He  confesses  to  having  seen  .only  the  first  of  the 
three  volumes  of  Burckhard's  VitaHutteni;  nay  that  he  obtained 
Burigny's  Vie  ^Erasvie,  only  as  he  had  finished  his  own.  Alto- 
gether, Jortin  was  not  in  a  position  to  judge  aright  the  character 
of  Erasmus ;  nor  is  he  even  on  his  gnard  against  the  selfishness, 
meanness,  and  timidity  of  that  illustrious  genius.  Accordingly, 
all  the  unworthy  falsehoods  which  Erasmus  whispers  about  his 
former  friend,  are  unsuspiciously  retailed  as  truths ;  for  Jortin 
was  unaware  even  of  the  authors  by  whom  these  are  exposed, 
and  the  reputation  of  Hutteix  vindicated.  Of  Hutten,  indeed — 
his  character,  genius,  writings,  and  exploits — ^he  every  where 
betrays  the  profoundest  ignorance.  Nor  has  he  blundered  less  in 
regard  to  the  Epistolse  Obscuronim  Yirorum,  than  in  regard  to 
their  great  author.  The  Jew,  PfefFerkorii,  he  knows  only  as  a 
writer  against  the  EpistoleB,  and  knows  not  that  these  were 
written,  among  others,  against  him.  The  Epistolee  themselves, 
which  he  could  never  have  perused,  but  with  which  especially,  as 
historian  of  Erasmus,  he  ought  to  have  been  familiar,  he  describes 
as  "  a  piece  of  harmless  wit."  Finally,  in  utter  un acquaintance 
with  the  Fasciculus  of  Ortuinua,  though  himself  an  historian  of 
the  Church,  and  that  remarkable  source  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
republished  in  England  by  an  Anglican  divine ; — he  conceives  it 
to  be  only  a  collection  of  "  Epistolai  Clarorum  Virorum,"  a  coun- 
terpart and  precursor,  it  would  appear,  to  the  Epistolee  Ohsouro- 
rum  Virorum,  published  twenty  years  before,  confusing  it  proba- 
bly with  the  "  Epistolee  IHustrium  Virorum  ad  Reuchlinum." 

A  lat«  accomplished  author  {Lord  Wbodhouselee),  asserts,  that 
the  EpistolsB  were  written  in  imitation  of  Arias  Montanus's  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  That  learned  Spaniard  was  horn  some  ten 
years  subsequent  to  the  supposed  parody  of  his  Interpretatio 
Liter  alis. 

The  only  other  notice  in  English  literature  of  this  celebrated 
satire  that  occurs  to  us,  is  an  article  on  the  subject,  which  ap- 
peared a  few  years  ago  in  the  Retrospective  Review.  We  recol- 
lect it  only  as  a  meagre  and  inaccurate  compilation  from  the  most 
superficial  authorities. 
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No  q      t  tl     1     t    y  of  letters  has  "been  more  variously 

answer  I  tl  n  th  t  t  h  n  the  conception  and  authorship  of 
these  c  1  1  at  d  p  tl  Reuclilin  and  Erasmus  alone,  have 
for  the       1  p       ly  1  n  ed  the  authorship ;  which  has  heen 

otherwise  attributed  to  an  individual — to  afew — and  to  inatit/. 

An  iNoivmuAi.  — Jovina,  Valerius  Andreas  Koch,  Opmeer,  Maiua, 
Naude,  Grchres  and  others  hold  Reuchlin  himaelf  to  have  been 
sole  author.  Ca  par  BT,rthiUB  J  Thomaaiua,  Trihbeohoviua, 
Morhoff,  Loesoher  Wciahnger  and  Schuizfleiaeh,  attribute  them 
more  or  less  exeluaively  to  HuUfii  Du  Pin  gives  them  to  Reuch- 
lin or  to  Hulieti  Justus  Joni  Oleariua,  Kapp,  and  Weller,  as- 
sign them  to  Ciotus  Some  as  bonleutner  have  given  them  to 
Eobanus  Hessus  — otheis  to  Eia&utus  — and  others  to  Euricius 
Cordus; — Groldistus  again  lefers  them  to  Brussianus ; — and 
Gisbert  Voetiu^  to  tlie  poet  lauieite  Glmeimus. 

A  FEW. — GrunllinE;  Mews  Reiichlm  as  the  exclusive  writer  of 
the  first  part,  assisted  by  JCrasmus  ind  Hutten  tn  the  second. — 
In  both  volumes  HuUpti  has  leen  legaided  as  the  principal, 
Crotus  as  the  asaiatant,  by  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten  of  1716, 
Teller,  Meiners,  Panzer,  Lobstein,  and  Genthe. — But  Duehat, 
C.  G.  Mueller  and  Erbard  view  Crotus  as  sole  author  of  the  first 
volume,  and  Hutten,  perhaps  others,  as  his  coadjutors  in  the 
second. — Angst,  as  deviser  of  the  whole,  and  exclusive  writer  of 
the  first  volume,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Hutten,  Crotus,  and  others,. 
as  principal  author  of  the  second,  has  found  an  advocate  in  Moh- 
nicke. — Finally,  by  some  anonymous  writers,  Hutten  and  Eoba- 
nus have  been  viewed  as  joint  authors  of  both  volumes. 

Many. — Hamelmann,  followed  by.Eeimann  and  Placciua,  be- 
stows the  joint  honor,  among  others,  on  Count  Nuenar,  Hutten, 
Reuchlin,  and  Buschiws  ; — to  whom  Reiohenberg  adds  Erasmus, 
and  CiBsarius; — while  Freitag  divides  it  between  Crotus,  Hut- 
ten, Buschius,  Aesticampianus,  C<Bsarius,  Reuchlin,  Pirkheimer, 
Glandorpius,  and  Eobanus. — Burokhard  originally  gave  the  au- 
thorship of  the  whole  to  Hutten,  Nuenar,  Reuchlin,  Buschius, 
and  dESarius,  with  Stromer  and  Pirkheimer  as  probable  coadju- 
tors ;  but  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Bpistola  Anonymi  ad 
Crotum,"  and  herein  he  is  followed  by  Floegel,  to  Hutten  and 
Crotus,  as  inventors  and  principal  writers  of  both  volumes,  assist- 
ed by  Nuenar,  Aesticampianus,  Buschius,  Gasarius,  Reuchlin, 
Pirkheimer,  and  possibly  Eobanus. — Burigny  (with  Reviua  ?) 
makea  Hutten  the  sole  or  principal  author,  if  not  assisted  by 
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ReuchUn,  Eobanus,  Busckius,  Cmsarius,  and  Nuenar. — Kiceron 
attributes  them  to  Hutten,  ReuchUn,  Nuenar,  Crotus  and  others. 
— Heumannus  and  Stoll  regard  Hutten  as  tlie  chief  author,  aided 
by  various  friends,  among  whom  the  former  particularizes  James 
Fuchs. — By  Meusel,  Crotus  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the 
plan,  and,  along  with  Hiitten,  to  he  the  principal  writer  of  the 
first  part,  not  unaided,  however,  by  Buschius  and  Aesticavipianus  ; 
to  the  composition  of  the  second,  Nuenar,  Pirkheimer,  Fuchs,  and 
perhaps  others,  contributed  their  assistance. — Euhkopf  assumes 
as  authors,  ReuchUn,  Hutten,  Eobanus,  Cordus,  Crolus,  Bus- 
chius, &c. — By  Scheibe  they  are  held  to  have  been  Crotus, 
Hutten,  Buschius,  Nuenar,  Pirkheimer,  and  others. — Wachlor 
holds  Crotus  to  be  the  writer  of  the  first  volume,  Hutten  and 
others  to  be  authors  of  the  second. — Dr.  Muench,  in  his  ma- 
tured opinion,  considers  Hutten  and  Crotus  as  principals,  assisted 
more  or  less  by  Eobanus,  Aesticavipianus,  Buschius,  Ccesaiiu^, 
PirkJteimer,  Angst,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  and  Fuchs.  Muench's 
unexelusive  views  have  found  favor  with  Mayerhoff  and  Eich- 
stadt. — The  former  regards  Crotus  and  Angst,  exclusively  of 
Hutten,  as  authors  of  the  first  hook ;  and  of  the  second,  Hutten, 
Buschius,  Crotus,  Pirkheimer,  perhaps  also  Eobanus,  Cmsarius, 
Angst,  Fuchs,  Aesticampianus,  and  Sickingen. — The  latter  as- 
cribes the  authorship  of  the  first  book  to  Crotus,  Buschius,  and 
Pirkheimer ;  and  of  the  second,  along  vsith  these,  to  Hutten, 
Eobanus,  Angst,  Sickingen,  and  others.  To  these  he  finally 
adds  Melanchthon, 

The  preceding  summary,  which  affords  a  far  more  complete 
enumeration  than  has  yet  been  attempted  of  the  various  opinions 
on  this  question,  shows  how  greatly  any  adequate  criticism  of 
the  different  hypotheses  would  exceed  our  limits : — if  that  indeed 
were  worth  while ;  for  the  fact  of  the  variation  is  itself  proof 
sufficient,  that  all  opinion  is  as  yet  baseless  conjecture.  Our  ob- 
servations {ifxovavTa  <rvveTol<ri)  shall  only  he  in  supplement  to 
what  is  already  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  yet  there  has 
been  adduced  no  evidence  of  any  weight  to  establish  the  co-ope- 
ration of  other  writers  in  these  letters,  besides  Xlliich  von  Hutten 
and  Crotus  Eubianus ;  and,  independent  of  the  genoral  presump- 
tion against  an  extensive  partnership,  there  is  proof  sufficient  to 
exclude  many  of  the  most  likely, of  those  to  whom  the  work  has 
been  attributed — in  particular,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  Eobanus. 
We  propose  to  show  that  Huttem,   Crotus,  and  Buschius  are 
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Hie  joint  authors;  and  this,  in  regard  to  the  first  and  last,  by 
evidence  not  hitherto  discovered. 

Crotus. — The  share  of  Crotus  is,  we  conceive,  sufficiently  es- 
tahliahed  hy  the  amymoua  letter  addressed  to  him  hy  a  ftiend 
on  his  retnrn  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  this  friend,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  was  Justus  Jonas.  Crotua  and  Hutten 
were  bosom  friends  from  almost  childhood  to  death ;  and,  as  boyPi 
they  had  fled  together  from  the  Monastery  of  Fulda  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cologne. — The  co-operation  of  Crotus,  we  assume. 

HiiTTEK. — Doubts  have  been  of  late  thrown  on  Hutten' s  parti- 
cipation, at  least  in  the  firat  volume  of  the  Epistohe,  founded  on 
his  two  letters  to  Richard  Crokc,  discovered  and  published  by 
C.  G-.  Mueller  in  1801.  More  might  be  added  to  what  Dr. 
Muenoh  has  acutely  alleged  in  disproof  of  the  inference  which 
Mueller  has  deduced  from  these  j'  but  we  shall  not  pause  to  show 
that  Hutten  could  have  been  a  writer  of  the  volume  in  question; 
we  shall  at  once  demonstrate  that  he  mtisi. 

The  middle  term  of  our  proof  is  the  Triumphus  Capnionis. 
This  must  therefore  be  vindicated  to  Hutten.  Mohnicke  htia, 
w  1  0  de  able  n  nuity,  recently  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
g  und  wh  ch  Hutten  had  been  hitherto  recognized  a.s  the 
auth  f  tl  p  u  Added,  however,  to  the  former  evidence, 
tl  e  I       f     hi  hall  now  adduce  appears  to  us  decisive  in 

fav  f  the  Id  oj  n  n. — ^A  letter  of  Erasmus  to  Count  Nuenar, 
in  August  1517,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  EpistolEe  Obscurorum  Tirorum,  proves  that 
the  Triuinphus  Capnionis  was  ready  for  publication  two  years 
before,  and  that  at  his  instance  it  had  been  then  suppressed.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  only  printed  in  1519.  This  being  under- 
stood, the  following  coinoidenoe  of  thought  and  expression  between 
letters  of  Hutten,  all  written  one,  two,  or  three  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  Triumphus,  and  the  Triumphus  itself,  can  be 
rationally  explauied  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  were  the 
productions  of  the  same  mind. 

In  the  Letter  to  Nuenar,  A.pril  1518,  speaking  of  the  Domini- 

'  For  example; — MaelleiCwithBoelimmfi — indeed,  with  all  otheis,  as  to  the  former), 
U  wrong  in  regard  to  two  essontial  points, — 1°,  Croke  did  not  first  come  to  Leipsic  in 
1515.  "  Crocus  regnat  in  Acadfemia  Lipsiensi,  publice  docena  GrfficaB  lilflras,"  saya 
Erasmus  in  a  lotter  to  Linacer,  of  June  1514.  (Op,  t.  iii,  p,  136.)— 2°,  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Erasmian  Testament  appeared  in  March  15 IG  {WeUiein  Proleg  ),  and  the 
Letter  of  Erasmus  to  Leo.  X,,  relative  thereto,  is  Aug.  1515,  not  '  P?  6,  as  alleged  by 
Mueller. 
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cans,  and  their  persecution  of  true  learning  and  religion,  Hu-tten 
says : — "  Quodsi  me  artdiat  G-ermania,  quanquam  inferre  Turcis 
belium  heeesse  est  hoc  tempore,  prins  tamen  huio  intestine  malo 
remedinm  opponere  quam  de  Asiatica  expeditione  cogitare  iua- 
sero,"  ets. ;  then  immediately  follows  a  mention  of  the  famous, 
imposture  of  the  Dominicans  of  Berne,  which  he  calls  the  "  Ser- 
nense  Scelus."  In  the  Preface  of  the  Triumphus,  on  the  other 
hand,  immediately  after  noticing,  in  the  same  words,  the  "J5er- 
nense  Scelm"  the  author  adds,  in  reference  also  to  the  Domini- 
cans and  their  hostility  to  polite  letters  and  rational  theology, 
"  Quippe  Turcos  nego,  aut  avdentiori  dignos  odio,  aut  majori 
oppugnandos  opere,"  ets. — ^Again,  in  the  same  Letter,  Hutten 
writes  : — "  In  Italia  certe  nostri  me  puduit,  quoties  de  Capnionis 
afilictiono,  orto  eum  Ifcalis  sermone,  illi  percent arentur,  tantum 
licet  in  Germania  fratribus  ?"  In  the  Preface  to  the  Triumphus, 
the  author  says : — "  Memini  opprobratam  nobis  in  Italia  hominis 
(Hogostrati  so.)  insolentiam.  Tantum,  inquit  aliquis,  licet  in 
Germania  fratribus  ?" — Again,  in  the  same  Letter,  Peter  Mayer 
and  Bartholomew  Zehender,  are  vituperated  in  conjunction :  so 
also  in  the  Triumphus. — Again,  in  the  Letter  it  is  said: — "i*e- 
trus  Mayer  indoctissimus. .  .audax  tamen."  In  the  Triumphus, 
the  marginal  title  is  "  Petfus  Mayer  indoctissimus,"  and  in  the 
text  "nemo  est  ex  vulgo  indoctior  ipso,  Audax  nemo  magis," 
(v,  824), — Again,  in  the  Letter,  it  is  said  of  "  Bartholomwus  qui 
Decimator,"  "simile  quid  scorpionibus  hahet."  In  the  Trium- 
phus " Bartkolom(BUS  Zehender  qui  et  Decimator,"  as  he  is  styled 
in  the  running  title,  is  thus  addressed  in  the  text  {v.  773),  "  Mitte 
hue  te  Vipera." — ^Again,  in  his  Letter  to  Gerhellius,  August 
1516,  Hutten  extols  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  ''per  eos  enim  bar- 
bara  easedesinit  hwc  natio  {Germania  sc.)  So  in  the  Triumphus, 
(v,  964),  Germania  lauds  Reuchlin,  per  te  ne  barbara  dioar  Aut 
rndis  effectura  est." — Again,  in  the  conclusion  of  Hntten'a  letter 
to  Pirkheimer  (August  1518),  we  find  '' accipe  laqueum,  harha- 
ries,"  and  in  the  address  to  the  "  TheologistEe,"  closing  the  Tri- 
umphus, we  have  "  proinde  laqueum  sumite,"  and  "  obscuris  viris 
laqueum  prffihens ;"  while  in  both,  this  expression  follows  an 
animated  picture  of  the  rapid  progress  of  polite  literature. — In 
like  manner,  compare  what  ia  said  in  Hutten's  Letter  to  Croke, 
August  1516,  "  Sententia  non  jam  de  Capnione,  sed  de  nostris 
communibus  studiis  lata,"  with  the  text  of  the  Triumphus  (too 
long  to  quote),  of  which  the  marginal  summary  is,   "  Capnion 
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communis  liliertatia  assortor,"  (v.  917). — ^AJso  the  same  series  of 
crimes  is  imputed  to  the  Predicant  Friars,  and  ralred  up,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  Hutten's  Intercessio  pro  Capnione,  and  in  two 
places  of  the  Triumphus  (v.  305,  ets.  and  v.  400,  ets.)— Though 
less  remarkable,  we  may  likewise  adduce  the  expression,  "  rum' 
pantur  ut  ilia,"  applied  to  the  Friars,  both  in  Hutten's  Letter  to 
Erasmus  (July  1517),  and  Preface  to  the  Nemo,  and  in  the  Tri- 
umphua  (v.  878). — The  "  Jacta  est  alea"  in  the  final  address  of 
the  Trinmphus,  was  snhseqiicntly  Hutten's  peculiar  motto  in  his 
various  polemical  writings  against  the  court  of  Rome;  as  shortly 
before,  it  had  beien  first  adopted  by  him  in  his  invectives  against 
Duke  Ulrich  of  "Wirtemberg. — The  occurrence  also  of  the  unusual 
proverbial  allusion,  "  herbam  porrig'ens,"  in  Hutten's  Preface  to 
the  Nemo,  and  "kerham  sumemus"  in  the  conclusion  of  the.  Tri- 
umphus, is  not  without  its  weight. — It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  author  of  the  Triumphus  and  Hutten  agi-ee  in  always 
using  the  form  Capnion  and  not  Capnio,  and  in  the  employment 
(usque  nauseam)  of  the  terms  Theologistae,  SopMstae,  Curii- 
sani,  &c. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  the  very  highest 
testimony  to  Hutten's  authorship  of  tJie  Triumphus,  by  his  friend 
Camerarius,  in  the  life  of  his  friend  Melanchthon.  The  words 
ore:  "Mujus  (Huttenisoi)  est  carmen  tnumphale  victoriae  Reuch- 
lini,  cum  pictura,"  &co.  (Sub  a.  1514.)  All  doubt  becomes,  in 
these  circumstances,  ridiculous ;  and  I  suppress  other  internal 
evidence,  evidence  which  I_am  able  to  produce.] 

Hutten  thus  proved  the  author  of  the  Triumphus  Capnionis, 
is,  by  a  similar  comparison  of  that  work  with  the  Epistolce  Ob- 
scurorum  Virorum,  shown  to  be  a  writer  of  the  first,  no  less  than 
of  the  second  volHme  of  these  letters. — The  Triumphus,  bo  it 
remembered,  was  ready  for  publication  before  the  first  volume  of 
the  EpistoliB,  in  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  which  it  is,  indeed, 
spoken  of  as  already  written.  Thus,  no  allusion  occurs  in  the 
Triumphus  to  the  Epistolse  ;  but  the  expression,  obscuri  viri,  in 
the  peculiar  signification  of  the  Epistol^,  which  is  employed  at 
least  five  times  in  the  Triumphus,  argues  strongly  for  the  com- 
mon origin  of  both.  The  following  are,  however,  far  more  signal 
coincidences. — In  the  Triumphus  (v.  309,  ets.)  speaking  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Dominicans,  the  marginal  title  bears  "Henricus 
Imp.  Sacramento  intoxicatus."  In  the  Epistolse  (vol.  I.,  ep.  85), 
speaking,  in  like  manner,  of  the  crimes  of  the  same  order,  Magis- 
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ter  Lyrft  reports  that  it  is  written  from  Romo,  that,  as  a  punisli- 
inent  for  their  falsification  of  ReuchUn's  Eyeglass,  these  friars 
are  to  he  condemned  to  wear  a  pair  of  white  spectacles  on  their 
black  cowls  (in  allusion  to  the  name  of  that  pamphlet,  and  on 
the  title-page  of  which  a  pair  of  large  black  spectacles  appears), 
"sicut  jam  etiam  dehent  pati  unum  acandalum  in  celebratwne 
missali,  propter  intoxtcationem  alicujus  Imperatoris."  The  allu- 
sion to  the  poisoning  of  Henry  VII.  in  both,  is  remarkable ;  hut 
the  coincidence  is  carried  to  its  climax,  by  the  employment,  in 
each,  of  so  singular,  and  so  unlikely  a  barhariam  (at  least  in  the 
Triumphus)  as  intoxicatus  and  intoxicatio — terms  unknown  even 
in  the  iron  age  of  Latinity. — ^An  equally  striking  conformity  is 
found  between  a  passage  in  the  Triumphus  (v.  269-302),  where 
Hutten  asserts,  firstly,  the  superiority  of  Eeuchlin's  theological 
learning,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  persecutors,  and  secondly, 
his  equal  participation  with  them  in  the  gift  of  the  JToIy  Spirit — 
and  a  passage  in  the  fifth  letter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolse 
in  which  the  same  attributes  are  affirmed  of  the  same  person,  in 
the  same  relation,  and  in  the  same  consecution. — Hutteii's  co- 
operation in  the  first  volume  is  thus  evinced ;  and  his  co-opera- 
tion there,  to  any  extent,  is  proved  by  establishing  his  co-operation 
at  all. 

Huttcn's  participation  in  the  second  volume  has  been  less  dis- 
puted  than  his  share  in  the  first.  Besides  the  evidence  already 
stated  by  others,  we  may  refer  to  the  intended  persecution  of 
Erasmus  for  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  stated  in  the 
letter  of  Hutten  to  Pirkheimer,  from  Bologna,  June  1517,  and  in 
the  forty-ninth  letter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  EpistolEe. — Also 
to  the  "  conftiratio"  and  "amjurati"  (a  remarkable  expression)  in 
favor  of  Eeuchlin  against  the  theologians,  in  the  address  appended 
to  the  Triumphus,  and  in  the  ninth  letter  of  the  latter  part  of  the 


The  parallelisms  we  have  hitherto  adduced  are  sufficiently  con- 
vincing in  themselves ;  but  they  are  far  more  conclusive  when 
we  consider; — 1°,  how  narrow  is  the  sphere  within  which  they 
are  found;  and  2°,  that  similar  repetitions  are  frequent  in  the 
undoubted  works  of  Hutten. — As  to  the  former;  the  letters  of 
Hutten,  helonging  to  the  period,  and  the  Triumphus,  extend  only 
to  a  few  pages ;  and  we  defy  any  one  to  discover  an  equal  number 
of  equally  signal  coincidences  (plagiarism  apart)  from  the  works 
cf  any  two  authors,  allowing  him  to  compare  as  many  volumes 
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as,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  collated  paragraphs. — ^As  to  the 
latter ;  nothing  but  a  fear  of  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader  prevents  us  from  adducing  the  most  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

BoscHius. — We  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  we 
contend  that  there  were  three  principal,  or  rather,  perhaps,  three 
exclusive,  authors  of  the  work  in  question ;  and  that  the  cele- 
brated Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  or,  as  he  is  more  familiarly 
known  to  scholars,  Mermannus  Buschitis,  completes,  with  Hutten 
and  Crotas,  this  memorable  triumvirate. 

Ortuinua  Oratius,  who  may  be  allowed  to  have  had  a  shrewd 
guess  at  his  tormentors,  not  only  in  his  Lamentationes  Virorum 
Obscurorum,'  immediately  after  the  appeai-ance  of  the  Epistolse, 
but,  what  has  not  been  observed,  twenty  years  thereafter  in  his 
Fasciculus  Rerum  Expetendarum,^  asserts  that  the  Epistolas  were 
the  work  of  several  authors,  and  states,  even  in  the  former,  that 
their  names  were  known. — Erasmus,  who  enjoyed  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  information,'  and  in  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
no  longer  a  point  of  delicacy  to  dissemble  his  knowledge,  asserts 
that  the  authors  of  the  Epistolse  were  three.     "Equidem  non 

'  P.  lie,  cd.  1649.  It  haa  boon  doubted  whether  Orbninua  be  the  real  author  of  the 
LamejUationes,  and  whether  that  Eilly  rejoinder  ho  the  work  of  an  Anti-ReachlinUt  at 
all.  The  affirmative  we  could  fully  eatabliah  by  paaaagea  from  the  worka  of  Hnlten 
Etui  Eraamuj  which  have  been  wholly  overlooked ; — but  it  is  not  north  while. 

'  T.  I.,  p.  479  (Brown's  edition).  Dc,  Muench  and  others  conceive,  that  this  work  is 
palpably  pseudonymous.  He  could  hardlyhave  read  what  Clement  (Bibl.  Cur.  t.  viii.  p. 
244,e[s.)ha8  aaid  upon  this  subject;  and  in  addition  to  the  observations  of  that  acute 
bibliographer  wo  may  notice,  that  the  Fasciculus  is  not  hostile  to  Catholicism;  its 
purport  is  only  to  maintain  that  for  which  the  Universities  in  general,  and  Paris  and 
Cologne  in  particular,  had  always  strenuously  contended — that  a  Council  was  para- 
mount lo  the  Pope,  and  that  a  council  was  the  only  mean,  at  that  juncture,  of  recon- 
ciling the  dissensions  in  religion.  Ortuinus's  acal  in  the  cause  was  probably  any 
thing  hut  allayed  by  the  papal  deciaion  in  the  case  of  Reuchlin.  N.B.  The  marginal 
notflB  in  the  English  edition  are,  for  the  greater  part,  by  Ifte  prolestant  editor;  an 
ignorance  of  this  may  have  occaaioned  the  misapprehension, 

'  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  the  whole  circle  of  those  who  either  wrote  the  work, 
or  knew  by  whom  it  was  written — of  Hutten,  Crotus,  Buschins,  Nuenar,  Ciesarius, 
Pirkheimer,  Eobanus,  Angst,  Stromer,  &e.  Some  of  the  Epistols  were  nven  commu- 
nicated to  him  before  publication,  and  the  design  and  execution  vehemently  applauded. 
He  himself  expressly  acknowledges  one,  attributed  to  Hutten ;  and  Justus  Jonas,  his 
friend,  asserts  that  they  were  copied  by  him,  and  dispatched  to  hia  correspondents, 
committed  to  memory,  and  recited  in  company.  Nay,  they  are  s^d  to  have  cured  an 
imposthume  on  his  face  by  the  laughter  they  excited.  He  was  thus  manifestly  not 
only  able  to  discover  the  histoiy  of  the  composition,  but  strongly  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery. The  selHehness  and  caution  of  hia  own  character  are  slyly  hit  off  in  the 
second  volume — "Erasmus  est  homo  pro  se;"  and  we  should  bo  disposed  to  attribute 
the  clamor  of  his  subsequent  disapprobation  to  personal  pique,  as  much,  at  least,  as 
to  virtuous  indignation,  or  even  titnidtty. 

p 
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ignorabam  auctores.  Warn  tres  faisse  ferebantur. 
derivavi  suspicionem." '  This  testimony  ia  at  onca  the  most 
cogent  and  moat  articulate  that  exists ;  so  strong  is  it,  that  we 
at  once  accept  it,  even  against  the  presumption  that  an  elTasion 
of  so  singnlar  a  character,  of  such  uniform  excellence,  and  rising 
so  transcendently  above  the  numerous  attempts  at  imitation,  could 
have  emanated  only  from  a  single  genius.  To  suppose  the  co- 
operation of  a  plurality  of  minds,  each  endowed  with  the  rare 
ability  necessary  for  such  a  work,  is  in  itaelf  improbable,  and  the 
improbability  rises  in  a  geometrical  ratio  to  the  number  of  such 
minds  which  the  hypothesis  assumes.  In  the  present  case,  the 
weight  of  special  evidence  in  favor  of  plurality  is  sufficient  to 
counterbalance,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  general  presumption  in 
fevor  of  unity.  But  gratuitously  to  postulate,  as  has  been  so 
frequently  done,  all  and  sundry  not  disinclined  to  Reuchlin,  to 
have  been  able  to  write,  and  actually  to  have  assisted  in  writing 
this  masterpiece  of  wit,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  The 
law  of  parsimony  is  overcome  by  the  irrecusable  testimony  of 
Ortuinus  and  Erasmus,  so  far  as  to  compel  us  to  admit  a  plural- 
ity  of  authors,  and,  that  to  the  amount  of  three  ;  but  philosophical 
presumption,  and  historical  evidence,  combine  in  exploding  the 
supposition  of  a  greater  number. 

Of  these  three  authors,  two  are  already  found. — We  could 
prove,  we  think,  by  exclusion,  that  no  other,  besides  Buschius, 
was  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  third.  But  as  this  negative 
would  be  tedious,  we  shall  only  attempt  the  positive,  by  showing 
that  every  circumstance  concurs  in  pointing  out  that  distinguished 
scholar  as  the  colleague  of  Huttcn  and  Crotus.  The  name  of 
Buachius  has  once  and  again  been  mentioned,  among  the  other 
wellwishers  of  Eeuohlin,  as  a  possible  author  of  this  satire ;  but 
while  no  evidence  has  yet  been  led,  to  show  that  his  participation 
in  that  work  was  probable,  grounds  have  been  advanced,  and 
still  remain  unanswered,  which  would  prove  this  participation  to 
have  been  impossible. 

"We  must  therefore  refute,  as  a  preliminary,  this  alleged  im- 
possibility.— "Hamelmann,"  says  Meiners,  whose  authority  on 
this  question  is  deservedly  of  the  highest,  "believes  that  Hermann 
von  dem  Busche  had  a  share  in  the  Epistolfc  Obscurorum  Viro- 
nim.  This  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  chronology  of  these 
letters,  which  were  written  and  printed  previously  to  the  return 
'  Svnngia  adv.  asp.  Hutleni  (Opera,  t,  i.  e.  1640,  diJ.  CIprici). 
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ol  Yon  dem  Busoho  to  Grermany."-  'Ihia  objection,  of  which 
Muenoh  was  not  aware,  is  established  on  Hamelmanii's  biography 
of  Buachius ;  and,  if  true,  it  would  be  decisive.  We  can  prove, 
however  that  Buschius  was  not  only  in  Germany ^  but  resident 
at  Cologne  Jot  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  printing  of 
tkef}  t  tolume  oftke  Epistola,  and  continued  to  reside  there, 
until  about  th  date  of  the  publication  of  the  second.^ — Buschius 
wa'!  teaohiag  in  the  university  of  Cologne,  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation  ol  the  PrEenotameota  of  Ortuinus,  in  1514,  as  is  proved  by 
the  letter  of  Magistei  Hipp,  the  17th  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Episf«l£B  In  the  19th  letter  of  the  second  volume,  Magister 
'^hlaurafi  at  the  commcnceraont  of  his  peregrination,  leaves 
Buschius  in  Bobtoch  but  at  its  termination  finds  him  teaching  in 
Cologn  while  the  46th  of  the  same  volume  speaks  of  him  as 
then  (f  c  1516)  a  iival  of  Ortuinus  in  that  schooi,  (Jlareanus 
in  his  Epistle  to  Beuchlin,  dated  from  Cologne,  Januaiy  1514, 
speaks  of  Buschius  as  resident  in  that  city.  (lU.  Vir.  Ep.  ad 
Reuchl  X  iii.)  The  letter  of  Buschius  himself  to  Beuchlin,  writ- 
ten in  October,  "from  his  own  house  in  Cologne,"  is  checked  by 
the  events  to  which  it  alludes  to  the  year  1515  (Ibid.  Y  i.) ;  and, 
finally,  we  find  him  addressing  to  Erasmus  a  poetical  congratu- 
lation on  his  entry  into  that  city  in  1516  (Erasmi  Opera  III.  c. 
198  and  c.  1578,  cd.  Clerici.)  Buschius  could  not  thus  have 
left  Cologne,  before  the  middle  or  end  of  the  year  1516  (his  ab- 
sentation at  that  juncture  becomes  significant) ;  and  when  recali- 
ed  from  England  to  Cologne  in  1517,  by  Count  Nuenar,  Dean  of 
the  Canonical  Chapter,  that  nobleman,  with  all  his  influence,  was 
unable  to  support  him  against  the  hostility  of  the  Monks  and 
Magiatri  Nostri,  Hoogstraten,  Ortuinus  and  Co.,  to  whom,  if  a 
known  or  suspected  contributor  to  the  Epistolre,  he  would  now 
have  become  more  than  ever  obnoxious.  Erasmus  found  him  at 
Spires  in  1518. — So  far,  therefore,  from  being  placed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  co-operation  during  the  concoction  of  the  Epistohe,  he 
was  for  the  whole  period  at  its  very  centre. 

But  his  participation  is  not  simply  possible — it  is  highly  pro- 
bable. 

In  ihs,  first  place,  his  talents  were  not  only  of  the  highest  order, 

'  Lebmsheschr.  ier.  Maejiner,  II.  p.  380, 

^  Meineis,  it  may  bo  observed,  makes  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
EpistoIsE  a  year  too  late.  This  was  in  1515,  oi,  at  latest,  in  the  beginning  of  1516  ; 
while  the  second  volume  was  published  toward  the  end  of  ISlfi,  or  early  in  1517. 
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and  his  command  over  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  its  applications 
almost  unequaled,  hut  his  genius  and  character  in  strict  analogy 
with  the  work  in  question.  The  Epistolffi  Ohseurorura  Virorum 
are  always  bitterly  satirical,  andnever  scropalously  decent.'  The 
writings  of  Busehius — ^his  (Estrum,  his  Epistola  pro  Eeuchlino, 
his  Concio  ad  Clerum  Coloniensem,  his  Tallum  Humanitatis,  to 
say  nothing  of  others — are  just  a  series  of  satires,  and  satires  of 
precisely  the  same  tendency  as  that  paaqnil.  The  Vallum,  hy 
which  he  is  now  test  known  to  scholars,  Erasmus  prevailed  on 
him  to  soften  down ;  it  still  remains  sufficiently  caustic.  His 
epigrams  show  that,  in  his  writings,  he  did  not  pique  himself  on 
modesty ;  while  the  exhortation  of  the  worthy  Abhot  Trithemius, 
"ut  ita  viveret  ne  moribus  destrueret  eraditionem,"  proves  that 
he  was  no  rigorist  in  conduct. 

In  the  secoJid  place,  in  thus  maintaining  the  cause  of  Reuchlin 
he  was  most  effectually  maintaining  hia  own. 

In  the  third  place,  Ortuiuus  Gratius,  to  whom  the  EpistolEB 
Virorum  Obscurorum  are  addressed,  is  the  principal  victim  of 
this  satire,  though  not  a  prominent  enemy  of  Eeuehlin — far  less 
of  Hutten  and  Crotns.  But  he  was  the  hterary  opponent,  and 
personal  foe  of  Buschius.  "Westphalians  by  birth,  Ortuinus  and 
Euschius  were  countrymen  ;  they  had  also  been  schoolfellows  at 
Daventer,  under  the  celebrated  Hegius.  But  as  they  were  not 
allies,  their  early  connection  made  them  only  the  more  bitter 
adversaries.  Buschius,  the  champion  of  scholastic  reform,  was 
opposed  hy  Ortuinus,  with  no  sincerity  of  conviction,  but  all  the 
vehemence  of  personal  animosity,  in  his  endeavors  to  exterminate 
the  ancient  grammars,  which,  having  for  ages  perpetuated 
barbarism  in  the  schools  and  universities,  were  now  loathed  as 
philological  abominations  hy  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning, 
Buschius  had  thus  not  only  general  reasons  to  contemn  Ortuinus, 
as  a  renegade  from  the  cause  of  illumination,  but  private  motives 
to  hate  him  as  a  hypocritical  and  malevolent  enemy.  The  attack 
of  Ortuinus  is  accordingly  keenly  retorted  by  Buschius  in  the 
preface  to  hia  second  edition  of  Donatus,  as  it  is  also  ridiculed  in 

'  TMs  eicludea  EobannflHessua,  of  whomwe  know  from  Erasmus,  Joachim  Came- 
rarins,  and  Melchior  AdamuH  (to  say  nothing  of  the  negativo  evidence  of  hia  own 
writings),  that  he  waa  morbidly  averse  from  satire  and  obscenity.  Maonch,  who  com- 
prises Eohanus  {he  has  it  uniformly  Erban)  in  hia  all-comprehensive  hypothesis  of 
authorship,  makes  him  writer  of  the  tract  De  Fide  Meretricam.  He  was  not;  and  if 
lie  were,  the  author  of  that  wretched  twaddle  was  certainly  no  author  of  the  EpistoliB 
Obsc 
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the  9th  and  32d  letters  of  the  first  ■volume  of  the  Epistoke  Ob- 
scurorum  Viroriim, 

In  ^e  fourth  plaoe,  the  scandal  atont  the  family  and  parent- 
age of  Ortuinus  (and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  Obscure  whose 
birth  is  satirized),  seems  to  indicate  the  information  of  a  country- 
man ;  and  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  still  oven  the 
contradictions  of  his  sacerdotal  filiation,  which  Ortuinus  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  in  his  various  works  subsequent  to  the 
Epistol^e,  preserve  always  a  suspicious  silence  touching  his 
mother. 

In  tiiej/fth  place,  Buschius  was  the  open  and  strenuous  parti- 
san of  Eeuchlin,  iu  whose  cause  he  published,  along  with  Mucnar 
and  Hutten,  a  truculent  invective  against  the  Apologia  of  Hoog- 
straten.  He  is  always,  indeed,  found  enumerated  among  the 
moat  active  and  prominent  of  the  Reuchlinista.  In  evidence  of 
this,  we  regret  that  we  can  not  quote  from  the  Epistolas  illns- 
trium  Yirorum  ad  Keuehlinum,  the  letters  of  Nuenar  (T  iii.),  of 
Glareanus  {X  iii.},  and  of  Eobanus  (Y  iii.),  and  from  the  Epis- 
tolce  Obsourorum  Virorum,  the  59th  letter  of  the  second  volume ; 
in  all  of  which,  the  mention  made  of  Busohius  is  on  various 
accounts  remarkable. 

In  the  sixth  place,  Buschius  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of 
Crotua  and  Hutten ;  and  among  the  letters  to  which  we  last 
referred,  those  of  Mnenar  and  Eobanus  significantly  notice  his 
co-operation  in  aid  of  Ueuchlui  with  these  indubitable  authors  of 
the  work  in  question.  His  attachment  to  Hutten  was  so  strong, 
that  it  lost  him,  in  the  end,  the  friendship  of  his  schoolfellow 


In  the  seventh  place,  Cologne  and  Leipsic  are  the  universities 
prominently  held  up  to  ridicule  throughout  the  Epistolaj.  "We 
see  why,  in  the  cause  of  Reuchlin,  the  Magistri  Nostri  of  Cologne 
should  be  especial  objects  of  attack; — but  why  those  of  Leipsic? 
Leipsic  was  not  even  one  of  the  universities  which  had  concurred 
with  Cologne  in  condemning  the  Augenspiegel  of  Eeuchlin. 
With  the  Leipsic  regents,  neither  Hutten  nor  Crotus  had  any 
collision;  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  intercourse.  They 
are  assailed,  however,  with  a  perseverance  and  acrimony  betray- 
ing personal  rancor,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  information  com- 
petent only  to  one  who  had  been  long  resident  among  them. 
The  problem  is  at  once  solved,  if  we  admit  the  participation  of 
Buschius.     This  scholar  had  grievous  injuries  to  avenge,  not  onlv 
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on  the  obsoarants  of  Cologne,  but  on  thoso  of  Leipaio.  Thi; 
influence  of  Hoogatraten,  Tungern,  and  thoir  adherents,  had 
banished  him  from  Cologne  about  the  year  1500 ;  and  on  both 
his  subsequent  returns  to  that  University,  he  remained  at  open 
war  ■with  its  Theologians  and  "Artists."'  After  his  first  expul- 
sion from  Cologne,  he  had,  for  six  years,  taught  in  Leipsio  with 
the  greatest  reputation ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  barbarians  being 
roused  by  the  preponderance  which  he  had  given  to  the  study  of 
polite  letters,  he  was  constrained  by  their  vexations  to  abandon 
that  university  in  1510,  and  the  extrusion  of  his  friend  Aestioam- 
pianus  was  adjourned  only  until  the  following  year.  The  letter 
of  Magister  Hipp,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolte  (Ep.  17), 
in  which  the  persecution  of  Aosticampianus  by  the  Leipsic  mas- 
ters is  minutely  described,  and  that  of  Busohius  wholly  over- 
past, betrays  the  hand  of  Busohius  himself.  Throughout  these 
letters,  indeed,  the  notices  of  Von  dem  Busche,  as  of  Hutten 
and  Crotus,  harmonize  completely  with  the  hypothesis  of  author- 
ship. 

But,  in  the  eighth  place,  we  are  not  altogether  left  to  general 
probabilities.  The  single  letter  of  Buschius  to  E.e«clilin,  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  Bpistolse  Obscurorum  Yirorum,  supplies 
conformities,  that  go  far  of  themselves  to  establish  an  identity  of 
authors.  (Ep.  ad  Ueuohl.  L  ii.  Y.)  Among  other  parallelisna, 
compare,  in  the  former,  the  threat  of  the  Anti-Keuehlinists,  in 
the  event  of  the  Pope  deciding  against  them,  to  effect  a  schism 
in  the  Church,  with  the  same  in  the  57th  Epistle  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  latter  ; — their  menace,  in  the  former,  of  appealing 
to  a  Coi  c'l  w'th  tl  e  ame  in  the  13th  Epistle  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  latter  ai  d  t]  e  r  disparagement  of  the  Pope,  and  a  papal 
sentence  i  the  fo  mer,  with  the  same  in  the  11th  and  12th 
Epistles  of  tl  o  fi  st  volume  of  the  latter. 

We  do  ot  p  ete  1  that  the  circumstantial  evidence  now  ad- 
duced a  0  nta  to  al  solute  certainty.  It  afibrds,  however,  the 
highest  probability ;  and  is  at  least  sufficient,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  question,  to  vindicate  against  every  other  competitor,  the 
claim  of  Buschius  to  the  third  place  in  the  triumvirate  to  whom 
the  EpistolEe  Obscurorum  Virorum  are  to  be  ascribed. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  Dr.  Muench's  perform- 
ances as  editor. — A  satisfactory  edition  of  the  Epistolse  Obscuro- 
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rum  Virorum  required  :  V,  A  history  of  the  oircumatances  which 
determined  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  satire,  inclading 
an  inquiry  into  its  authors  ;  2°,  A  critical  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous editions  of  the  work ;  3°,  A  correct  text  founded  on  a  colla- 
tion of  all  the  original  editions,  the  omissions,  interpolations,  and 
variations  of  each  being  distinguished ;  and,  4°,  A  commentary 
on  the  frequent  allusions  to  things  and  persons  requiring  expla- 
nation. 

.  In  regard  to  the  Jirsi  of  these  conditions,  Dr.  Muench  has  added 
nothing — and  not  a  little  was  wanting.  To  explain  the  general 
relations  of  the  satire,  it  was  not  sufHcient  to  narrate  the  steps 
of  the  Reuehlinian  process  as  an  isolated  event;  nor  in  compiling 
this  narrative  (for  it  shows  no  original  research),  has  he  even 
copied  his  predecessors  without  inaccuracy.  Hia  disquisition 
touching  the  origin  of  the  work,  from  his  omission  of  all  refer- 
ences, can  only  he  understood  by  those  who  are  already  conver- 
sant with  the  discussion  ;  his  statement  of  the  different  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  authorship,  is  at  second  hand,  and  very  incom- 
plete ;  and  his  own  hypothesis  on  the  snhject  good  for  nothing. 

In  regard  to  the  second  condition.  Dr.  Muench  has  committed 
ft  momentous  blunder  relative  to  the  appendix  of  seven,  or  more 
properly  six,  letters  which  were  added  to  the  third  edition  of  the 
first  volume — an  edition  which  probably  appeared  within  a  year 
after  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume,  and  almost  certainly 
before  the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  "With  Panzer  (whom 
he  makes  of  Leipsic  I)  and  Ehert — ^nay  even  with  what  he  him- 
self has  transcribed  from  these  bibliographers,  before  his  eyes, 
his  blunder  is  inconceivable.  From  a  note  to  the  first  of  these 
additional  letters  (p,  146),  compared  with  his  account  of  the 
fourth  edition,  that  of  1556  (p.  70),-  he  evidently  imagines  these 
six  letters  to  have  been  first  published  and  appended  in  that 
edition  along  with  the  Epistola  imperterriti  Fiatris,  &c.  "  The 
following  letters,"  he  says,  "are  added  only  in  the  later  edi- 
tions, and  their  author,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  their  compo- 
sition, unknown.  In  all  probability  they  were  the  work  of  the 
still  living  authors  of  the  first  and  second  volumes." — Some  lesser 
errors  under  this  head  we  overpass,  as  Muench  is  here  only  a 
copyist. 

The  third  condition,  though  of  primary  importance,  and  com- 
paratively easy,  our  author  has  not  fulfilled.  He  professes  to 
have  printed  the  first  volume  from  its  second  edition ;  he  does 
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not  inform  ua  from  what  edition  he  printed  the  second  volume, 
or  the  appendix  to  the  first.  He  has  instituted  no  collation  of  the 
original  editions  :  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  negligence,  we 
shall  not  say  ignorance,  which  even  this  uncollated  text  displays. 
It  was  the  primary  duty  of  an  editor  to  have  furnished  a  text, 
purified  at  least  from  the  monstrous  typographical  errors  with 
which  all  former  editions  ahound.  The  present  edition  only  adds 
new  hlunders  to  the  old.'  These  errata  we  should  refer  to  a 
culpahle  negligence,  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Muench  is  occasionally, 
guilty  of  hlunders,  which  can  only  he  explained  by  a  defective 
scholarship,  and  an  ignorance  of  literary  history.  Thus,  in  his 
introduction  (pp.  55,  56),  he  repeatedly  adduces  a  passage  from 
one  of  Hutten's  letters,  heginmng  rumpafaumtilia,  though  every 
schoolboy  would  at  once  read  rumpantv/r  ut  ilia. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  i!a&  fomih  condition,  Dr.  Muench 
has  contributed  little  or  nothing.  IS'o  work  more  required,  as 
none  better  deserved,  a  commentary,  than  the  Epistolas.  Our 
editor  has,  however,  attempted  no  illustration  of  the  now  obscure 
allusions  with  which  they  every  where  abound — no  difficult  un- 
dertaking to  one  versed  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  the 
general  literature  of  the  period  ;  but  the  biographical  notices  he 
has  ventured  to  append,  of  a  very  few  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  text,  significantly  prove  his  utter  incompetence  to  the  task. 
These  meagre  notices  are  gleaned  from  the  most  vulgar  sources, 
and  one  or  two  examples  will  afford  a  sufficient  sample  of  their 
inaccuracy. 

The  celebrated  poet,  Joannes  Baptista  (Hispaniolus,  Spagnoli) 
Maiituanns,  General  of  the  Carmelites,  who  died  in  March  1516,' 
he  mistakes,  and  in  the  very  face  of  the  Epistolte,  for  the  obscure 
physician,  Baptista  Fiera  (he  writes  it  Finra)  Mantuanus,  who 
died  at  a  much  later  period. 

'  Dipping  here  and  there  at  random,  we  notice :  p.  158,  Wessiio  for  Wtsaho,  an 
old  and  important  erratum;  p.  \92,posiiianem  &a piliimem,  old  error;  p.  132,  Stullen 
foi  Scalteli,  ilitto ;  p.  133,  sutco  tofhamana  drachmas  iii.,  foi  svcco  Tophard  ana  drachmas 
iii. ;  p.  88,  neatntm.  PcttTim  for  nosinim,  P.,  old  errot ;  p.  98,  juo(  libeia  for  gaud- 
Mleta;  p.  1%%,  ^ae^utiaU  fot  non  praepitiali ;  ibid.,  iionpraejia(iii(i  for praspirfiaii,  old 
error  ;  p.  139, /itii  pj-imurfus  for  fai  prirmolas,  old  error  ;  p.  303,  cam  cotiira  lemel  ar 
ticvioi  haiitil  Pelntm,  &c.,  for  c.  h.  s,  a.  c.  P.;  p.  S04,  jjarem  fbcjja/rem;  p.  137, 
iJuioHcolsonem  for  intoxicatiimem  ;  pp.  183,  163,  solariiim  foe  eatarium.  old  error,  &c., 
&c. 

'  The  allusion  to  the  death  of  Mantuanus,  iu  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  EpiBtolffi,  thus  checks,  to  a  cert^n  point,  the  date  of  its  composition,  am' 
would  prove  that  it  was  written  in  Italy,  consequently  by  Huttan.  This,  which  hit 
not  been  observed,  is  important. 
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Every  tyro  in  the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  is  familiar  with  the  name,  at  least,  of  Alex- 
ander de  Villa  Dei  or  Dolensia,  whose  Latin  Grammar,  the  Doc- 
trinale  Puerorum,  reigned  omnipotent  throughout  the  schools  of 
Europe,  from  the  heginning  of  the  13th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  oehtury.  The  straggle  for  its  expulsion  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the  restoration  of  classical 
studies  in  Germany  ;  and  the  Epistolte  Obscurorum  Virorum  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  contest.  Yet  Dr.  Muenoh  knows  nothing 
of  Alexander.  "  Gallus  Alexander,"  says  he,  "o5  it  appears,  an 
able  grammarian  of  the //i!ee«(A  century,  an  experienced  casuist," 
&c. — all  utterly  wrong,  even  to  the  name. 

Of  the  notorious  "Wigand  Wirt,  Dr.  Muench  states  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Dominicans  executed  at  Berne,  for  the.  celebrated  im- 
posture, in  1509.  Though  probably  the  deviser  of  that  fraud,  he 
was  not  among  its  victims ;  and  had  Dr.  Muench  read  the  Epis- 
tolfe  he  edits,  with  the  least  attention,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Wigand  is  in  them  accused  of  being  the  real  author  of  the  Sturm- 
glock  (Alarum),  written  against  E.euohlin,  in  1514,  and  that  he 
is  living  in  1516.     (Vol.  I.  App.  Ep.  6.) 

Our  editor  confounds  Bartholomew  Zehender  or  Deoimator  of 
Mentz,  with  BartholomEeus  Colonicnsis  of  Minden.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  intolerant  of  the  Anti-Rouch- 
linists ;  the  latter,  the  scholar  of  Hegius,  the  friend  of  Erasmus 
(who  styles  him,  vir  erudittone  singulari),  and  the  ally  of  Bus- 
chius,  Aestioam planus,  and  Cresarius,  had  been  banished  from 
his  native  city,  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  classical  Latinity, 
by  the  persecutors  of  E,euchlin  themselves, 

"What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  that  these  letters  still 
await  their  editor.  Let  the  Germans  beware.  The  work  is  of 
European  interest :  and,  if  they  are  not  on  the  alert,  the  Epis- 
tolte  Obscurorum  Virorum  may,  like  the  poerr^  of  Lotiohius,  find 
a  foreign  commentator.' 

'  Another  edition  of  these  Epistles,  by  Rotermund,  we  see  annonnced  in  the  I  leipsic 
MasB-Catalogue  for  Easter  1830  ;  and  have  been  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  it  for 
this  article.  Tho  editor,  whom  wa  know  only  aa  aathor  of  the  Supplement  to 
Joeclier's  Biographical  Leiicon,  professes,  in  the  title,  to  give  merely  a  reprint  of  the 
London  edition  of  1710  (i.  e.  a  text  of  no  authority,  and  swarming  with  typographical 
blunders,)  a  prefece  eiplanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  satire,  and  biographical  notices  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  it.  As  there  seems  no  attempt  at  a  eommealary,  we  do  not 
BoimiBe  that  Rotermund  has  performed  more  in  Latin  [but  in  Gernuin  it  is,]  than 
Muench  in  German;  and  the  small  price  shows  that  there  can  be  little  added  to  th* 
text. — [Having  now  seen  this  edition,  tho  presumptive  opinion  need  not  he  withdrawn 
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— The  only  other  attempt  at  an  illustration  of  this  satire  of  which  I  am  aware,  aineo 
this  article  waa  written,  is  that  of  ProfeasoT  Eiohstadt,  who,  in  1831  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  on  aoadBmicri  occasions,  puhlished  at  Jena  Ha  Commeniatioaea  De  Pass) 
Culinaria,  of  wMcii  I  possess  four.  They  are  explanatory  of  the  persons  alluded  to 
m  one  of  the  Epistota  ;  to  wil,  the  Carmen  Eilhmkale  Maghtri  Philippi  Schlauraff, 
gnod  compilant  et  comporlavil,  gttandj>fuil  Cwrsor  in  Thedogia,  et  andtulavU  per  totam 
AlTiuiTiiam  stip&rioreiri. — Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  sincB  the  preceding  atUcle 
was  written,  and  tha  Germans  have  not  yet  given  to  the  world  even  a  critical  text  of 
their  great  national  satire. 

Eobanus  Hessus,  referred  fo  in  note  +,  p.  215,  is  I  see  an  error  for  Crottia  EaUanus. 
But  the  ime  letter  of  Eohamis  in  the  Illustriura  Virorum  Epistolie  ad  Reuohlmnm, 
(sig.  Y.  ii.  aq,)  is  curious  in  itself;  and  stitl  more,  as  it  is  m  answer  to  the  following  . 
letter  of  ReacUin,  the  autograph  of  which  came  into  my  possession  several  years  after 
the  date  of  the  preceding  article,  and  now  appears  for  the  first  time.  This  autograph 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  callig  apl  y  f  wb  I  E  u  hi  w  a  noted ;  and  of  which  a 
iao-simile  is  to  be  fi)und,  among     h  rs  in  Eif  D    t     Martin  Luther,"  (ii.  305) 

This  letter  is  of  some  Iiistorica]    up       n 

'  H         E  He 


S.  D.  P.  Au  tu  non  videas,  Hasse,  mecum  simul,<juani  istie  crudeles  picie  men 
dies,  istffl  Hatpjiffi  cyanolencfB  (non  illt  Fratres  Areales  qui  RomuH  state  teligioai 
erant,  sed  hi  Fratres  Dominioales  qai  nostra  svo  a  leligione  labascant,)  indefessa 
bella  gerant,  ut  mihi  vix  concedatur  spiiare  ac  aliquando  vires  resiiniere  Et  tu 
moleste  queieris,  me  tuis  ad  me  datis  Uteris  in  boo  tarn  laborioso  tempore  nihil  rc- 
gpondisse '. 

Trist-mi  katid  Ulia  mamtnan,  nee  scbWih-  ulla 
FeaOa.    [VJrg.l 

(juotidie  calamtun  agitant  meum.  et  mentem,  pene  defatigato  mihi,  alio  impellunt,  ul 
melioribus  Uteris  inoumbere  nequeara.  Tu  potes  in  Helicone  choreas  ducere,  Ascrseo- 
que  calamo  imitari  MusaTum  voluptates.  At  mihi  non  est  integrum  inter  tot  crabrones 
coiisusuirare,  aut  quippiam,  vel  serium  et  rigidius  Cantone,  meditari.  Ergo  nisi  tc 
amen,  invidebo  illi  Ms  prosperitati,  et  mei  miaerobor  :  quod  tu,  princepa  rci  literariK 
nobilissimnB,  careas  temulis  ;  cnm  non  modo  tarn  illuetres  generasi  animi  tui  conatus, 
quos  in  Heroidibus  osCentas,  verum  etiam  nomen  ipsum  tuum,  tantie  majestatia  signa- 
culum,  ad  invidiam  multos  concitare  debueiat  (ut  est  nunc  hominum  multorum  con- 
ditio, senesccntQ  tnundo).  Epheeiis  enim  Hesaen,  idem  quod  Sex  Latinis,  dicitur, 
Cdhmacho  poeta  Gyrenao  teste ;  qui  Jovem,  non  sorte  lectum  esse  Regent  Deorum 
Bsserit,  sed  operihus  manuum,  in  Hymno  ad  Jovein  hoc  ntens  carmine : — 

Ov  ire  QiSai  iira^ya  [vnlgo,  eoiT^TO]  jrdXoi  Biiav,  spya  Sf  ;(EipSi'. 
Ubi  Hessena  summum  regem  desiguat.  [Chald.  Hasin,  polens.]  Inter  enim  atatis 
tuffi  Chrisljanos  poetas,  ipse  Rex  es;  qui  scribendis  versibus,  quodam  potentatu  et 
ingenii  dominio  eminentiore,  plus  cteteris  metro  imperas,  et  ayllabas  quasque  ad  regu- 
1am  regis.  Gratulor  itaque  Universitati  Erdifordiffi,  quod  to  lali  clarescunt  viro.  Nee 
me  ia  odium  ejus,  qnominns  de  suo  splendore  aclaudis  amplitudine  gaudeam,  uuqaam 
concitabunt  quidam,  male  de  me  homines  meriti,  tecum  habitantes ;  qui  tametsi 
Theologiam  prafitentur,  tamen  in  condemnando  mea,  Dei  vocem  non  sunt  aeqouti— 
Adam  vM  es  ?  Ipsi  autem  illi  inter  pejotes,  non  dico  boni,  aed  minus  mah  fuarunf 
Quanquam  omnes,  cum  enis  complicibus,  qui  non  vident  trabem  in  oculo  suo,  expecta- 
bunt  Dajudidom  dicentia:7-7Jngi«),jUiiM:io,judi(;aEeri(!s,  judictiMmini ;  Ndile  condero' 
nart,  et  rum  condenmabaaini.  Certum  hoc  est :  non  montitur  Dens.  Tu  vera,  quan- 
quam omnium  belloram  exitus  ince^i  sunt,  tamen  de  mea  causa  spem  ^bi  concipe. 
quod  hae  volncces  prorsua  suporabo.  Sententiam  difiinitivam  cum  cxecutione  obtinni. 
Sed  advcrsarii,  victoriam  meam  putantes  revera  auam  infaraiam,  omni  diligentia  invo- 
ravEfjnt  Franooruni  Regem.     Mirum,  quod  non  [jam]  PeTsaruui  aummum  item  pou- 
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tificem  [atqUB]  alios  prineipes  exorcieatunt,  ut  Sentenljam  Apostalicam  iabefaotateiit. 
Quapiopter  ego,  lioct  yiitor,  illoa  Komam  citavi.  Ul  ab  hoc  esemplo  discere  potes ! 
Unde  paulisper  snsiiende  chetyn,  dam  conclamatum  fueriC.  Interea  tamen,  si  me 
amaa,  adapta  citharara  et  Musis  raateriam  colliga, — ^que  fceliciter  vale. 

E  Stutgardia,  vil  Kal.  Novembres,  Anno  u.D.iiiii. 

Joannes  Eeucslin  Phohcen.  LL.D. 

In  fcrvcnto  ad  Tiiidict;i!n  lambo,  non  erts  solus  neque  alter," 

Reuohlin'a  reference  to  the  language  of  the  Eplioslana  ia  eiplained  by  the  Etj-molu 
gicon  Magnom  (sui  voce.) 

Eobatius,  in  his  answer,  eaje.  inier  alia,  that  he  had  shown  this  letter  to  sundry 
good  men  in  Erfurt,  admirers  of  Reuchlin,  andenemies  of  the  hosUle  faction,  and  to 
some  even  of  the  Theolo^oal  Faculty  {who  hail  condemned  the  Eyeglass  without 
interrogating  its  autUoi.)  "  Sunt  enim  et  hie  quoque  boni  at  mali ;  ipai  autem  illi, 
quos  tu,  Tioa  honos  sed  inter  pejotet  tmnus  mains,  appellas,  pcenitera  videntur,  qnod 
Coloniensibus  aeinis  et  circninibraneis  nugivendis  ipai  decepti  potius  quam  instruct!, 
goffragium  addiderluit." 

Eobanus  eignalises  "  Hullen,  Bu^ckias,  and  Crotiis,'"  ae  the  three  _^-s<  of  the  trum- 
[letere  of  Reuchlin's  Tictory.] 

ITiefbainccaeiamcaTSiaiBiAatleniamiatheEngUshEdilion,  Itis Aereitiserlcd tnits propa- placi. 
-Aa.  Poll.] 

The  preceding  letter,  though  I  always  prized  it  aa  exceedingly  curious,  ia,  I  lind, 
far  more  curious  than  I  had  ever  surmised. — Helium  Eobatiiis  Hessus  (to  say  nothing 
niore  of  Reuchtin)  ia  known  to  all  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Resloration  of  Letters, 
and  history  of  (he  Reformation  of  the  Church,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  that  remarkable  period.  He  was  the  admired  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Hutten,  Crotus,  Buschius,  Melanchthon,  and  Camerarius,  indeed,  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  almost  all  the  many  men  of  note  fay  whom  Germany, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  so  conspicuously  illustrated.  In  an 
age — in  a  country  nheie  Latin  so  totally  superseded  the  vernacular,  Eobanua  was  the 
Poet  of  the  Reformation,  and,  with  Melanchthon  and  Camerarius,  its  chief  lAteraior. 
He  is  called  by  Erasmus  the  Oaid,  by  Camerariua  the  Hmrter,  of  Germany  ;  and  his 
tranalaUon  of  the  Psalter  was  even  more  popular  than  his  Homeric  version,  or  his 
Ovidian  imitations.  Of  his  Psalms,  there  are  known  more  than  forty  editions.  As  a 
poet,  Eobanus  remained  during  his  life  unapproached  in  Germany ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death,  that  Lotichius,  and  long  after  it,  that  Balde,  came  (o  share  with,  if  not 
lo  wrest  from,  him  the  Elegiac  and  the  Lyric  laurels. 

But  why  was  he  called  thb  Kcnq  1 — In  reading  the  Letters  of  Eobanus,  of  which 
we  have  two  collections,  by  his  two  friends,  Camerarius  and  Draco,  in  reading  the 
Letters  of  his  friends  Camerarius  and  Melanchthon — and  in  reading  the  Life  of  Eoba- 
nus by  Camerarius  (to  say  nothing  of  the  many  subsequent  biographers  of  the  poet), 
we  encounter  perpetual  allnsions  to  the  litte  of  King ;  the  title,  in  &ct,  which  Eobanus 
assumed  himself  (but,  in  joke,  as  "Rex  Staltorum,")  and  vrith  which  he  was  almost 
uniformly  decorated  by  his  more  intimate  correspondents.  He  sometimes  dates  ]iis 
epistles,  indeed,  "  ex  Regia  Egostoaa ;"  and  bis  Queen,  he  once  informs  a  correspond* 
ent,  had  ceased  to  amplify  the  royal  family — "  non  quia  vetula  sit,  scd  quia  nalit ;  dicit 
enim  s^s  Regulorum."  The  royal  pair  had  only  a  single  Princess  (Reginnla).  Thus 
Lutbei  (in  1530),  sending  to  the  poetic  translator  of  the  Psalms  his  own  humbler  prose 
German  version  of  the  exviii.,  writes  : — "  Nam  poetaa  nolo  ullo  modo  comparari,  mcut 
nee  debeo  nee  possum.  Tu  enim  rex  poetarum,  et  poela  regum,  seu,  rectius  dicam, 
regius  poeta  et  posticus  rex  os,  qui  regium  ilium  poetam  sic  pulchre  refers  in  pcregrina 
sibi  lingua."  (De  Wette,  iv.  138),  Eobanus,  too,  had  received  the  royal  title  Jong 
before  he  was  recognized,  in  then  tomulcnt  Germany,  as  the  very  Prince  of  Topers  ; 
his  only  rival  in  Ih^  supremacy  being,  as  we  are  informed  by  Melanchthon,  the  poet's 
patron  and  territorial  iiege-lord,  the  magnanimous  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  So  much  I 
knew, — A  few  days,  however,  after  the  preceding  letter  of  Reuehlin  had  been  printed, 
in  looking,  for  another  matter,  through  the  Farragines  OpeTTim  of  Eobanus,  I  stumbled 
on  a  poem,  previously  overlooked,  articulately  explaining  the  origin  of  the  pool's  regal 
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style  ;  and  found,  that  thi9  same  letter  constituted  the  very  imperial  patent  of  creation, 
and  vislS  not,  as  I  had  deemed  it,  one  merely  among  the  many  ordineiy  recognitions  of 
his  royal  rank.  I  haTB  likewise  euhseq^uently  obserTed,  that  Oaraerarius  in  his  Life  of 
Eobanus  (followed  by  Aclamus  and  others),  attributes  to  ReucWin  the  coronation  of 
Eobanue. — deferring  again  to  the  letter  of  Eobanua  in  answer  to  ReucMin's,  I  find 
the  following  allnBion  to  the  matter  in  question  : — "  Ego  autem  qaod  reliquum  est,  mi 
Reachline,  puto  me  tibi  peimagaam  debere  gratiam,  et  certe  non  failor,  quod  genii 
meae  tarn  antiquum,  et  quasi  ei  ehao,  attuleris  prsoonium,  et  regem  me,  ailudente 
T0C8  gentilicia,  salutas.  Rex  igitur  sum  ego,  eed  admodum  parvo  contentas  regno. 
Quanto  tn  asserLs,  id  esaet  vel  Imperatori,  nimium, " — The  verses  (which  here  follow), 
are  from  the  second  book  of  tho  Sylva ;  and  though  the  Farragines  mere  first  published 
during  the  hfe  of  the  poet  (1539),  they  are  not  accurately  printed. 
"CuBvooEinBEEX 
NoM  ego  crediderim  cilius,  prodisse  poetam 

Quem  slerilis  raptom  prcdical  Asera  senem ; 
Quam  mihi  jamdudura  Phdebffiia  signa  ftrenti, 

Venit  adoptato  nomine  Eegis  honor. 
Hoc  tsmen  undo  feram,  qua  manet  origine  nonem, 

Stultum  et  ridicnium  dicere  pens  fuiC. 

Seripsimua  eiiguo  vulgata  poemata  versu, 

Scripta  notis  populo  Lypsia  data  dedit.' 

Legerat  hso  gentis  Reuchlinas  fama  Suevie, 

Et  diiit : — "  Ssgii  nomen  habere  potes. 
Inter  anim  quoscunque  ferunt  tua  secnla  vates. 

Rex  es,  et  est  ratio  noniinis  inde  tui ; 
Nam  Grdi  Regem  dicunt  Hessena  poets. 

Esse  ita  te  Regem,  nomine  reque  doces ; 
Et  Telut  exerces  agnattmi  in  carmina  regnum, 

Recta  statin  versu  syllaba  quieque  too.'" 
Hoc  scriptum'  eicipiunt  atque  amplexantur  amici; 

Et  Regem  clamant  omnibus  esse  locis. 
Ipse  ego  quandoqoidem  nee  pnblica  scripla  nogare, 

Nee  poteram  charis  obstraere  era  viris  : 
"  Rex,"  inquam,  "  Rex  vester  ero,  quaiido  ista  necesse  est 

Tradita  militi^e  nomina  ferre  mes. 
Verwn  alios  titulos,  nac  inepla  insignia  sumam, 

Moria  jamdudum  cognita  tola  mihi  est,* 

Vidimus  Utopiie  latissims  regna  superbs.^ 

Tecta  Lucemarmn  sunt  peragrata  mihi.= 

Eortunata  meo  lustrata  est  Insula  cursu, 

I>ulcia  ubi  lelemo  flumine  mella  fluunt, 

Qua  viret  ambrosiffi  euecus,  qua  rupibaa  altis 

Nectara,  ut  c  ccelo,  prscipitata  cadunt.' 
Gentis  Hyperbores  feUeem  vidimus  Oram, 

Qua  Deque  mors  hominum  nee  mala  fata  promunt. 
Qua  slant  perpetuara  faoientia  stagna  juventam, 
Qua  licet  in  ccclum  scandere  quando  tibet.^ 


enn-flflhyeBi 


ChrisliaitiB  was  jnMlshed  si  Leipaio,  in  1S14,  Eobanus  bolnj  thai 
anna  In  tho  Ural  two  yerses  refer  lo  a  recognition  by  him  of  Renoh- 
^tiUn's  Scemca  Pnggaaviamatii  vere  republtslied,  tn  tlist  year,  al 

111  an  acknerclfldgrnQnt  to  tbo  oAbcl,  wilh  special  rcl^reiice  to  that  fiimous  comedy. 


in  a  ^B^itbbg,  and  n 

M  fcpia  of  Sir  Thi 
q'b  TVae  Mitory  (i. 
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HffC  per  et  hac  circum  pulcheninia  regna  volenten 

Moiia  me  fida  duxit  arnica  manu ; 
Camque  pctagtSrim  tot  tantaque  regna,  iicobit 

Stultitiie  titulos  sumere  jure  mihi. 
Musica  legiUmum  Bumant  in  carmina  regnum, 

Qai  Bunt  Mieonids,  Viigiliiqae  aapei ; 
Quam  miM  aint  nailie  scribenda  in  carmina  vires 

Sentio,  et  ingenium  metior  inde  itteum. 
Vofl,  quia  me  Eegem  lacitis,'  smite  osae  tyiannum, 

StuItitifB  haud  aliud  mo  diadema  movet." 
Sic  ego. — Paruerant  illi  tarn  vera  monenti, 

TrailenteB  manibas  Regia  scepCra  meis. 
Feceiit  ergo  licet  Rcuchlinia  littera  Regem, 

Non  tamen  lioc  tantum  contulit  impeiium, 
Plalima  Capniani  subecribit  turba : — Quid  indet 

Si  rem  complebunt  uomina,  Cibsbi  eio." 
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II.-ON  THE  EEVOLUTIONS  OV  MEDICINE. 
IN  EEFEItENCE  TO  CULLEN.' 


(July,  1832.) 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Lectures,  and  Writings  of  William 
Cullen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  General  Pathology  in  tlio University  of  Edin"burgh 
Vol.  I.     8vo.   Edinburgh:  1832. 

"We  are  much  gratified  hy  the  appearance  of  the  present  work. 
Cullen  is  one  of  those  illustrioua  minds  hywhom  Scotland,  during 
the  past  century,  was  raised  from  comparative  insignificance  to 
the  very  highest  ranli  in  literature  and  science.  In  no  depai't- 
ment  of  intellectual  activity  has  Scotland  heen  more  prolific  of 
distinguished  talent,  than  in  medicine ;  and  as  a  medical  philoso- 
pher the  name  of  Cullen  stands,  in  his  native  country,  pre-emi- 
nent and  alone.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  in  any  nation 
an  individual  who  displayed  a  rarer  assemblage  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  physician.  The  characters  of  his  genius  were  prom- 
inent, but  in  just  accordance  with  each  other.  H^  erudition 
was  extensive,  yet  it  never  shacltled  the  independent  vigor  of  his 
mind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  love  of  originality  made  him 
overlook  or  disparage  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.  His  capacity 
of  speculation  was  strong,  but  counterbalanced  by  an  equal 
power  of  observation ;  his  imagination,  though  lively,  was  broken 
in  as  a  useful  auxihary  to  a  still  more  energetic  reason.  The 
circumstances  under  which  his  mind  was  cultivated,  were  also 
conducive  to  its  full  and  harmonious  evolution.  His  education 
was  left  sufficiently  to  himself  to  determine  his  faculties  to  a 

'  [This  alticle,  placed  under  the  head  of  Lileratare,  requires  some  indulgence;  I 
couid  not  give  it  a  class  for  itself,  and  it  falls  at  least  more  naturally  under  this,  than 
under  either  of  the  other  heeds,] 
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Iree  and  vigorous  energy ;  sufficiently  acholastic  to  prevent  a 
one-sided  and  exclusive  development.  It  was  also  farorable  to 
the  same  result,  that  from  an  early  period  of  life,  his  activity  was 
divided  tetween  practice,  study,  and  teaching ;  and  extended  to 
almost  every  '^uhject  of  medical  science — all  however  viewed  in 
subor  hnation  to  the  gieat  end  of  professional  knowledge,  t/ie  cure 
of  dibease 

CuIIeus  imnd  was  essentially  phibsophic  Without  neglect- 
mg  observation  m  which  he  \\i  Mugularlj  acute,  he  devoted 
hunself  has  tD  evpenmput  than  to  arrangement  and  generaliza- 
tion We  aie  n  t  aware  indued  thit  he  made  the  discovery  of 
a  smgle  SLUiible  phenomenon  Nor  do  v<  e  think  less  of  him  that 
he  did  not  Indivi  lual  appuaiancei  aru  f  interest  only  as  they 
represent  a  general  Hw  In  phys  cil  science  the  discovery  of 
new  fact*-  is  open  to  eveiy  hloci  head  with  patience,  mauHal  dex- 
terity ind  acute  facnses  it  is  less  eifectnally  promoted  by  genius 
than  by  co  operition  ani  more  fiequently  the  result  of  accident 
than  of  design  But  what  Cullen  dil  it  rpqnired  individual 
alility  to  do  It  required  m  its  highe'it  mtunsity,  the  highest 
facnltv  of  ra  nd — that  of  tiacmg  the  anal  gy  of  unconnected 

bservitions  of  evolving  fi  m  the  multitude  of  particular  facts 
a  common  principle  the  detectnn  of  whith  might  recall  them 
fiom  confusion  to  "system  from  incomprehensibiUty  to  science. 
Ot  ten  thousand  physici'ms  fimihai  with  the  same  appearances 
as  Cullen  is  there  one  could  have  tumed  these  appearances  to 
the  same  account '  But  thoHoh  not  an  c^-perimentatist,  Cullen's 
philo  ophy  vin^  stiictly  a  philo    fhy     f  experience.     The  only 

pecuhti  n  he  recognized  as  legitin  ate  was  induction.  To  him 
theory  \ias  only  the  expiession  of  in  unnersal  fact;  and  in 
using  to  this  fict  no  one  with  equal  consciousness  of  power, 
W1S  evei  more  cautious  m  the  diffeient  &teps  of  his  generaliza- 
tion 

Cullen  leputation  though  high,  has  never  been  equal  to  his 
desert's  This  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  medical 
science  a  highei  talent  obtims  perhaps  a  ^miller  recompense  of 
popular  applause  than  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 
"Dot  Galenus  opes ;"  "the  solid  pudding,"  but  not  "the  empty 
praise."  Of  all  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  men  in  general 
.seem  to  have  the  weakest  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
their  own  minds,  and  even  bodies.  So  is  it  now,  and,  however 
marvelous,  so  has  it  always  been.     "  Eunt  homines,"  says  St, 
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Austin,  "  mirari  alta  montiran,  iiigentos  flucttts  maris,  altissimoa 
lapsua  fliimiiium,  oceani  arabitum,  et  gyros  siderum ; — seipsos 
relinquunt  nee  mirantur.'"  For  one  amateur  physiologist,  we 
meet  a  hundred  dilettanti  chemists,  and  botanists,  and  mineralo- 
gists, and  geologists.  Even  medical  men  themselves  are,  in 
general,  equally  careless  and  incompetent  judges  as  the  public  at 
large,  of  ail  high  accomplishment  in  their  profession.  Medicine 
they  cultivate  not  as  a  science,  but  as  a  trade;  are  indifferent  to 
all  that  transcends  the  sphere  of  vulgar  practice ;  and  affect  to 
despise  what  they  are  unable  to  appreciate.  But  independently 
of  the  general  causes  which  have  prevented  CuUen  from  obtaining 
his  due  complement  of  fame,  there  are  particular  causes  which 
conspired  also  to  the  same  result.  ■  His  doctrine  was  not  always 
fully  developed  in  his  works ;  his  opinions  have  been  ignorantly 
misrepresented  ;  his  originality  invidiously  impugned ;  and  what 
he  taught  in  his  lectures,  published  without  acknowledgment  by 
his  pupils. 

CuUen's  honor  thus  calling  for  vindication,  was  long  abandon- 
ed to  neglect.  This  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  the  task.  He  who  was  competent  to  appreciate 
Cullen's  merits,  and  to  assert  for  him  his  proper  place  among 
medical  reasonors,  behoved  to  he  at  home  in  medicine,  both  as 
a  practical  art,  and  as  a  learned  science — he  required  at  once 
experience,  philosophy,  and  erudition.  But  this  combination  is 
now  unfortunately  rare :  we  could  indeed  with  difficulty  name  a 
second  individual  so  highly  qualified  for  this  duty  as  the  accom- 
plished physician  on  whom  it  has  actually  devolved.  The  expe- 
rience of  a  long  and  extensive  practice — ^habits  of  thought  trained 
in  the  best  schools  of  philosophy — an  excursive  learning  which 
recalls  the  memory  of  a  former  age — and  withal  an  admiration 
of  his  subject,  transmuting  an  arduous  undertaking  into  a  labor 
of  love — ^have  enabled  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  life  of  Cullen,  to  pro- 
duce a  work,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
most  important  contribution  from  a  British  author  to  the  history 
of  medicine,  since  the  commencement  of  our  labors,  Cullen's 
personal  biography  is  comparatively  meagre.  His  life  ia  in  his 
doctrine.  But  to  exhibit  this  doctrine,  as  influenced  by  previous, 
and  as  influencing  subsequent,  speculation,  was  in  a  certain  sort 
to  exhibit  the  general  progress  of  medical  science.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  this  part  of  his  labor,  Dr.  Thomson  presents  an  honor- 
able exception  to  the  common  character  of  our  recent  historians 
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of  medicine.  Ho  is  no  retailer  of  eeoond-hand  opinions ;  and  liis 
eritioism  of  an  author  is  uniformly  the  result  of  an  original  study 
of  his  works.  Though  tho  life  of  a  physician,  the  interest  of  this 
hiography  is  hy  no  means  merely  professional.  "  The  Philoao- 
pher,"  says  Aristotle,  "  should  end  with  medicine,  the  Physician 
commence  with  philosophy."  But  philosophy  and  medicine  have 
been  always  too  much  viewed  independently  of  each  other,  and 
their  mutual  influence  has  never  been  fairly  taken  into  account 
in  delineating  tho  progress  of  either.  The  history  of  medicine  is, 
in  fact,  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. Dr.  Thomson  has  wholly  avoided  this  defect ;  and  his 
general  acquaintance  with  philosophical  and  medical  opinions, 
renders  the  Life  of  CuUen  a  work  of  almost  equal  interest  to 
liberal  inquirers,  and  to  the  well  educated  practitioner. 

William  CuUen  was  torn  at  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1710.  By 
his  father,  a  writer  {Anglice,  attorney)  hy  profession,  and  factor 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  lie  was  sprung  from  a  respectable  line 
of  ancestors,  who  had  for  several  generations  been  proprietors  of 
Saughs,  a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell ;  through  his 
mother,  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  Eobertons  of  Ernock.  Having 
completed  his  course  of  general  education  in  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  town,  and  in  the  University  of  Grlasgow,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  John  Paisley,  a  surgeon  of  extensive  practice 
in  that  city.  At  this  period  (that  of  Edinburgh  recently  except- 
ed), the  Scottish  Universities  did  not  afford  the  means  of  medical 
instruction  ;  and  such  an  apprenticeship  was  then  the  usual  and 
almost  the  only  way  in  which  the  student  of  medicine  could,  in 
Scotland,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  profession.  Having  exhaust- 
ed the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  Grlasgow  supplied, 
CuUen,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  professional  appointment, 
went,  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  London.  Through  the  interest 
of  Commissioner  Cleland  {Will  Honeycomb  of  the  Spectator), 
probably  his  kinsman,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  merchant 
vessel  trading  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies, 
commanded  by  Captain  Cleland  of  Auehinlee,  a  relation  of  his 
own.  In  this  voyage  he  remained  for  six  months  at  Port  Bello ; 
thus  enjoying  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  effects  of  a  tropical 
climate  on  the  constitution,  and  the  endemic  character  of  West 
Indian  diseases.  On  his  return  to  London,  with  the  view  of  per- 
fecting his  knowledge  of  drugs,  he  attended  for  some  time  in  the 
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shop  of  Mr.  Murray,  an  eminent  apothecary  in  tlie  city,  [Dwo 
years  (1732-1734)  he  spent  in  the  family  of  Captain  Cleland,  at 
Anohinlee,  in  the  parish  of  Shotts,  wholly  occnpiod  in  the  study, 
and  occasional  practice,  of  his  profession ;  and  after  a  season  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  general  literature  and  philosophy,  under  a 
dissenting  clergyman  of  Rothbury  in  Northumherland,  he  com- 
pleted his  pul>lic  education  "by  attending  for  two  aossiona  (1734-5, 
1735-6)  the  medical  classes  in  the  University  of  Edinhurgh. 

"The  fouadation,"  says  his  biographer,  "of  anew  and  extended  medi- 
cal school  had  been  laid  a  few  years  before  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Monro  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University,  and 
by  the  judicious  arrangements  which  that  excellent  anatomist  and  experi- 
enced surgeon  afteward  made  with  Drs.  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  Innes  and 
Plummer,  for  the  regular  and  staled  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  different 
branches  of  medicine.  Previously  to  this  arrangement,  almost  the  only 
r^ular  lectures  given  upon  any  subjects  connected  with  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, were  those  which  had  been  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  chief  medical  school  in  that  city,  from  the  first  institution 
of  the  College,  in  the  year  1505,  tiU.  the  transference  of  the  anatomical 
class  into  the  University  in  1725. 

"  Though  scarcely  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  establLshment  of 
a  regular  school  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  when  Dr.  Cul- 
len  became  a  student  there,  the  reputation  of  that  school  was  beginning 
to  be  every  where  acknowledged;  and  had  already  attracted  to  it,  not  only 
a  great  portion  of  those  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  profession 
of  medicine  in  the  British  dominions,  but  many  students  from  foreign  uni- 
versities."— P.  8. 

At  the  ago  of  twenty-six,  CuUen  commenced  practice  in  his 
native  town,  and  with  the  most  flattering  success.  His  dislike 
to  surgery  soon  induced  him  to  devolve  that  department  of  husi- 
ness  upon  a  partner ;  and  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  residence 
at  Hamilton  (having  graduated  at  Glasgow),  he  practiced  only 
as  a  physician.  Here  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Johnstone,  minister  of  Kilharchan ;  who  brought  him  a 
large  family,  and  formed  the  happiness  of  his  domestic  life  for 
forty-six  years.  Here  also  he  became  the  friend  and  medical 
preceptor  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  "William  Hunter.  Hunter 
had  been  educated  for  the  church ;  but  an  intercourse  with  CuIIen 
determined  him  to  a  change  of  profession.  After  residing  for  a 
time  in  family  with  his  friend,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  go 
and  prosecute  his  studies  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  with  the 
intention  of  ultimately  settling  at  Hamilton  as  CuUen's  partner. 
This  design  was  not,  however,  realized.  Other  prospects  opened 
on  the  young  anatomist  while  in  London,  and  Cullen  cordially 
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coneun-ed  in  an  alteration  of  plan,  "whicli  finally  raised  his  pupil 
to  a  profea''  wnal  celet  ty  d  IF  rent  certa  ly  but  not  inferior  to 
his  own  Tl  o  gii  tl  n  oa  t  at  ^  dista  co  f  om  each  other  in 
after  life  tl  e  f  end  h  p  of  the  e  d  t  gi  al  e  1  men  continued  to 
the  last  warm  ai  d  «    nter    pte  1 

Cullen  ho  lu  ij,  h  s  seven  yea  a  res  dence  at  Hamilton, 
had  heen  &eduiou^Iy  qualifying  Iiiii&clf  foi  a  higher  sphere  of 
activity,  now  removed  to  Glasgow.  In  the  University  of  that 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Anatomy,  no  lectures  seem  to  have 
heen  previously  delivered  in  any  department  of  medicine.  On  his 
establishment  in  G-laagow,  Cullen  immediately  commenced  lec- 
turer ;  and,  hy  the  concurrence  of  the  medical  professors,  he  was 
soon  permitted  to  deliver,  in  the  University,  courses  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  of  Materia  Medica,  of  Botany,  and  of 
Chemistry,  In  hia  lectures  on  medicine,  we  find  him  maintain- 
ing in  1746,  the  eame  doctrines  wxtli  regard  to  the  theory  of 
Fever,  the  Humoral  Pathology,  and  the  Nervoua  System,  which 
he  published  in  hia  writings  thirty  years  thereafter.' 

"In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  medicine,  Dr.  OuUen  ven- 
tured to  make  another  change  in  the  established  mode  of  instruction,  by 
laying  aside  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  his  lectures.  This  was  considered  by  many  as  a  rash  innovation ;  and 
some,  desirous  to  detract  from  his  reputation,  or  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  advantages  attending  this  deviation  from  established  practice,  have 
insinuated  that  it  was  owing  to  Dr.  Ciillen's  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  that  he  was  induced  to  employ  the  English  language.  But  how 
entirely  groundless  such  an  insinuation  is,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  his  early  education,  course  of  studies,  and  habits  of 
persevering  industry.  When  we  reflect,  loo,  that  it  was  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Uatin  tongue  that  he  must  have  acquired  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  medical  science,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  qual- 
ified, like  tte  other  teachers  of  his  time,  to  deliver,  had  he  chosen  it,  his 
lectures  in  that  language.  We  are  not  left,  however,  to  conjecture  with' 
regard  to  this  point ;  for  that  Dr.  Oullen  had  been  accustomed,  ftora  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  to  compose  in  Latin,  appears  not  only  fmm  letters 
Svritten  by  him  in  that  language  to  some  of  his  familiar  friends,  first 
draughts  of  which  have  been  preserved,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that,  while 
he  taught  medicine  at  Glasgow  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  he  delivered, 
during  the  same  period,  several  courses  of  lectures  on  Botany  in  the  Latin 

'  CuUen,  we  see,  ia  represented  by  FrenoU  medical  historians  bb  "having  taken 
Barthei  for  his  guide."  (Boiaseau,  in  Diet  dea  Sc,  Med.—Biogr.  t.  iii.  p.  363.)  A 
chronological  absurdity.  Bartliez  was  twenty-four  years  younger  than  Cullen ;  the 
latter  had,  in  his  lectures,  taught  his  peculiar  doctrines  twenty-eight  years  hofore  "hia 
gnida"  was  yet  known  to  the  world  ;  and  Cullen's  Institutions  of  Medicine  preceded 
the  Noca  Dodrina  (te  Futicttonilnis  of  Birthei  by  two,  the  Nmiveaux  Element  de  la 
Sctente  de  VHanime  by  ax  years. 
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language.  The  notes  of  these  lectures  still  remain  among  Ms  papers  ;  and 
I  find  also,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  same  language,  two  copies 
of  an  uniiniahed  text-book  on  Chemistry.  The  numerous  corrections  of 
expression  which  are  observahle  in  the  first  sltetchee  of  Dr.  Oullen's  Latin, 
as  well  as  of  his  English  compositions,  show  a  constant  attention  on  his 
part  to  the  accuracy  and  purity  of  the  language  in  which  his  ideas  were 
expressed,  and  a  mind  always  aiming,  in  whatever  it  engaged,  at  a  degree 
of  perfection  higher  than  that  which  it  conceived  it  had  already  attained." 
—P.  28, 

An  interesting  account  of  these  various  courses,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Tliomson.  In  particular,  justice  is  done  to  Cullen's  extensive 
and  original  views  in  ehemistry ;  and  a  ourioua  history  is  afforded 
of  the  progress  of  ohemieal  lectures,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent.  In  this  science,  Cullen,  while  lecturer  in  Glasgow, 
had  the  merit  of  training  a  pupil  destined  to  advance  it  ferther 
than  himself;  though,  as  Dr.  Thomson  has  shown,  the  germs  of 
Black's  theory  of  latent  heat  are  to  be  found  in  the  lectures  of  his 
preceptor.     Cuiien's  fame  rests,  however,  on  another  basis. 

CuIIen  was  thus  the  principal  founder  of  the  medical  school  of 
(jiasgow  even  before  ho  was  regularly  attached  to  the  University. 
In  1751,  he  was,  however,  admitted  professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  this  a  few  days  before  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  from  the  Chair  of  Logic  to  that  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. On  this  occasion,  Hurao  and  Burko  were  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  professorship  vacated  by  Smith.  "With  Smith 
and  Hume,  whose  minds  in  many  respects  bore  a  strong  analogy 
to  his  own,  CuUen  maintained  a  familiar  intercourse  during  life  ; 
and  their  letters,  now  for  the  first  time  priated,  form  no  unattract- 
ive portion  of  the  present  volume.  A  mutual  interest  in  the  ap- 
plioation  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  afforded  also,  ab6ut  the  same 
period,  the  first  occasion  of  a  correspondence  between  Cullen  and 
Lord  Kames,  which  soon  ripened  into  an  enduring  friendship. 
The  strength  of  his  attachments  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Cullen's  character.  He  seems  never  to  have  relinquish- 
ed, never  to  have  lost  a  friend ;  and  the  paternal  interest  he 
manifested  in  his  pupils,  secured  to  him  their  warmest  affections 
in  return. 

Cullen  had  for  some  years  contemplated  a  removal  to  Edin- 
burgh, before  he  accomplished  his  intention.  At  length,  in  1755, 
on  the  decline  of  Dr.  Plummer's  health,  he  was  conjoined  with 
that  gentleman  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  considerable  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  other  medical  professors.     During  the  ten  years  he  retained 
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this  professorship,  the  numher  of  hia  auditors  continued  steadily 
to  increase;  from  under  twenty,  they  rose  to  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  A  translation  of  Van  Swieten's  Commentaries,  which 
Cullen  nudertook  at  this  juncture,  was,  like  an  earlier  project  of 
an  edition  of  Sydenham's  works,  ahaiidoned,  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  practice  which  he  soon  obtained.  Nothing  contri- 
buted more  to  the  increase  of  his  reputation  than  the  clinical  lec- 
tures which  he  now  regularly  delivered.  In  reference  to  these, 
his  hiographer  has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  clinical  instruction  in  general.  In  1760, 
during  a  vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica,  he  delivered 
also,  with  great  applause,  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  that  subject ; 
the  notes  of  which,  after  being  rapidly  multiplied  in  manuscript 
for  several  years,  were  at  length  surreptitiously  published  in 
London. 

The  celebrity  which  Cullen  had  acquired  as  a  teacher  of  medi- 
cal practice,  by  his  clinical  lectures,  and  his  course  on  the  materia 
medica,  had  gained  him  not  only  great  professional  employment 
in  Edinburgh,  but  numerous  consultations  from  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  now  indeed  generally  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
successor  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  the  Chair  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Dr.  Rutherford  had,  however,  imbibed  prejudices  against  Cullen, 
which  disposed  him  to  resign  in  favor  of  Br.  John .  G-regory  of 
Aberdeen,  a  physician  qualified  in  many  respects  to  do  high 
honor  to  the  University,  though  CuUen's  pretensions  to  the  chair 
in  question  must  he  viewed  as  paramount  to  those  of  every  other 
candidate.  Cullen  wag  unsuccessful ;  and  so  disgusted  was  he 
with  his  treatment  on  this  occasion,  that,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Whytt,  in  the  following  year  (1766),  he  only  consented  to  accept 
the  Chair  of  the  Theory  of  Physic,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
and  in  order  to  leave  a  vacancy  in  that  of  Chemistry  for  Dr.  Black. 
Ho  strong,  however,  was  the  general  conviction  of  Culien's  pre- 
eminent qualificfttiona  as  a  teacher  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
that  the  desire  was  ardently  and  publicly  expressed  by  students 
and  professors,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  lecture  on  that 
subject,  With  this  desire  Dr.  Gregory  liberally  complied.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  the  year  1768,  the  two  professors  continued  to 
give  alternate  courses  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physio ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1773,  Cullen  was  appointed  sole  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice.  "  Such  were  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, and  such  the  exertions  required  to  procure,  first  a  place  in. 
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the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  the  proper  situation 
in  it,  for  the  man  whose  genius,  talents,  and  industry,  shed  such 
a  lustre  over  the  institution,  and  contributed  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  its  Medical  School  1" 
With  this  period  of  Cullen'a  hfe,  the  present  volume  of  his  biogra- 
phy terminates. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  what  CuUen  effected  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Medical  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  what  it  behoved  him  to  accomplish. 

If  we  take  a  general  survey  of  medical  opinions,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  all  either  subordinate  to,  or  coincident  with,  two 
grand  theories.  The  one  of  tliese  considers  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  animal  economy  as  the  elementary  vehicle  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently places  in  them  the  primary  seat  ot  disease.  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  sees  in  the  humois  the  origmal  realization  of 
vitality ;  and  these,  as  they  deteimme  the  e\istence  and  quality 
of  the  secondary  parts,  or  solids,  contain,  theiefore,  within  them- 
selves, the  ultimate  principle  of  the  morbid  affection.  By  relation 
to  those  theories,  the  history  of  medicine  is  divided  into  three 
gi'eat  periods.  During  \h.Q  first,  the  two  theories,  still  crude,  are 
not  yet  disentangled  from  each  other;  this  period  extends  from 
the  origin  of  medicine  to  the  time  of  Galen.  The  second  com- 
prehends the  reign  of  the  Humoral  Pathology — the  interval  he- 
twcen  Galen  and  Frederic  Hoffmann.  In  the  last,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Living  Solid  is  predominant;  from  Hoffman  it  reaches  to 
the  present  day. 

In  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  first  period,  the  two  theories 
may  be  found  partially  developed.  Sometimes  Humorism,  some- 
times Solidism,  seems  to  be  favored ;  neither,  however,  is  ever 
generalized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  and  the  partisans  of 
each  may  with  almost  equal  facility  adduce  authorities  from  the 
schools  of  Cos  and  Gnidos,  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  support 
of  their  favorite  opinion. 

By  Galen,  Humorism  was  first  formally  expounded,  and  re- 
duced to  a  regular  code  of  doctrine,  Four  elementary  fluids, 
their  relations  and  changes,  sufficed  to  explain  the  varieties  of 
natural  temperament,  and  the  causes  of  disease ;  while  the  genius, 
eloquence,  and  unbounded  learning  with  which  he  illustrated  this 
theory,  mainly  bestowed  on  it  the  ascendency,  which,  without 
essential  alteration,  it  retained  from  the  conclusion  of  the  sec- 
ond to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Galenism  and 
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Hnmorism  are,  in  fact,  convertible  expressions.  Not  that  tliis 
hypothesis  during  that  long  interval  encountered  no  opposition. 
It  met,  certainly,  with  some  partial  contradiction  among  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  physicians.  After  the  restoration  of  learning 
Ferneliua  and  Briasot,  Argenterius  and  Joubert,  attacked  it  in 
different  ways,  and  with  different  degrees  of  animosity ;  and 
while  Hnmorism  extended  its  influence  by  an  amalgamation  with 
the  principles  of  the  Chemiatric  school,  Bolidism  found  favor  with 
some  of  the  mathematical  physicians,  among  whom  Baglivi  is 
deseiTing  of  especial  mention.  Until  the  epoch  we  have  stated, 
the  prevalence  of  the  Humoral  Pathology  was,  however,  all  but 
universal. 

Nor  was  this  doctrine  merely  an  erroneous  speculation ;  it 
exerted  the  most  decisive,  the  most  pernicious  influence  on 
practice. — The  various  diseased  affections  were  denominated  in 
accommodation  to  the  theory.  In  place  of  saying  that  a  malady 
affected  the  liver,  the  peritonEeum,  or  the  organs  of  circulation, 
its  seat  was  assumed  in  the  blood,  the  bile,  or  the  lymph.  The 
morbific  causes  acted  exclusively  on  the  fluids ;  the  food  digested 
in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into  chyle,  determined  the  quali- 
ties of  the  blood ;  and  poisons  operated  through  the  corruption 
they  thus  eifeoted  in  the  vital  humors.  All  symptons  were 
interpreted  in  blind  subservience  to  the  hypothesis ;  and  those 
only  attracted  attention  which  the  hypothesis  seemed  ealouhited 
to  explain.  The  color  and  consistence  of  the  blood,  mucus,  feces, 
urine,  and  pus,  were  carefully  studied.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phenomena  of  the  solids,  if  not  wholly  overlooked,  as  mere  acci- 
dents, were  slumped  together  under  some  collective  name,  and 
attached  to  the  theory  through  a  subsidiary  hypothesis.  By 
supposed  changes  in  the  humors,  they  explained  the  association 
and  consecution  of  symptoms.  Under  the  terms,  crudity,  coction, 
and  evacuation,  were  designated  the  three  principal  periods  of 
diseases,  as  dependent  on  an  alteration  of  the  morbific  matter. 
In  the  first,  this  matter,  in  all  its  deleterious  energy,  had  not  yet 
undergone  any  change  on  the  part  of  the  organs ;  it  was  stilt 
crude.  In  the  second,  nature  gradually  resumed  the  ascendant ; 
coction  took  place.  In  the  tliird,  the  peccant  matter,  now  ren- 
dered mobile,  was  evacuated  by  urine,  perspiration,  dejection, 
&o.,  and  fequilibrinm  restored.  "When  no  critical  discharge  was 
apparent,  the  morbific  matter,  it  was  supposed,  had,  after  a  suit- 
able elaboration,  been  assimilated  to  the  humors,  and  its  delete- 
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rious  character  neutralized  t^Dction  might  be  perfect  or  iniper 
feet;  and  the  transformation  of  one  dnea^e  mto  another  ^^a^ 
lightly  solved  by  the  tiansporfc  or  emigration  of  the  noxious 
humor.  It  waa  principally  on  the  changes  of  the  evicnated 
fluids  that  they  founded  their  judgments  rt-apcoting  the  natuie 
issue,  and  duration  of  diaea  e&  The  mine  m  piitieuki  sup 
plied  them  with  indicatioub  to  which  they  attached  the  gie'^.test 
importance.  Examinations  of  thu  de-id  hody  conhimcd  them  in 
their  notions.  In  the  redneas  and  tumefaction  of  mflamed  part 
they  beheld  only  a  eongebtun  of  }lood  and  in  dropaies  merely 
the  dissohitzon  of  that  fluid  tubercles  were  simply  coigula  of 
lymph;  and  other  organic  alteiationi  in  geneial  naught  but 
obstmctions  from  an  incioT^cd  viscosity  of  thu  hun  or-'  The 
plan  of  cure  waa  in  unison  ^\Ith  the  test  i  the  hypothe&is 
Venesection  waa  copiously  employed  to  lencw  the  blood  to  itteii 
uat«  its  consistency,  or  to  remove  a  part  of  the  morbific  matter 
with  which  it  was  impregnated ;  and  cathartics,  sudorifics,  diu- 
retics, were  largely  administered,  with  a  similar  intent.  In  a 
word,  as  plethora  or  cacockymia  were  the  two  great  causes  of 
disease,  their  whole  therapeutic  was  directed  to  change  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  fluids,  Kor  waa  this  murderous  treatment 
limited  to  the  actual  period  of  disease.  Seven  or  eight  annual 
bloodings,  and  as  many  purgations — such  was  the  common  regi- 
men the  theory  prescribed  to  insure  continuance  of  health ;  and 
the  twofold  depletion,  still  customary,  at  spring  and  fall,  among 
the  peasantry  of  many  European  countries,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
once  universal  practice.  In  Spain,  every  village  has  even  now 
its  Sangrador,  whose  only  cast  of  surgery  is  blood-letting ;  and 
he  is  rarely  idle.  The  medical  treatment  of  Lewis  XIII.  may  he 
quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  humorai  therapeutic.  Within  a  sin- 
gle year  this  theoiy  inflicted  on  that  unfortunate  monarch  above 
a  hundred  cathartics,  and  more  than  forty  bloodings. — During 
the  fifteen  centuries  of  Humorism,  how  many  millions  of  lives 
did  medicine  coat  mankind ' 

The  establishment  of  a  system  founded  on  the  correcter  doc- 
trine of  Solidiam  and  puiihed  from  the  crudities  of  the  latro- 
mathematical  and  Iitio  chemical  hypotheses,  was  reserved  for 
three  celebrated  physiciana  toward  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  —  Frederic  Hoffmann  —  Gteoror  Ernest 
Stahl — and  Hermann  Boekhaave.  The  first  and  second  of  this 
triumvirate  were  born  in  the  same  year,  were  both  pupils  of 
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Wedclius  of  Jena,  and  both  professois,  and  rival  professors,  in  ihe 
University  of  Halle ;  the  third  was  eight  years  younger  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  long  an  ornament  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den.  The  doctrines  of  these  masters  were  in  many  respects 
widely  different,  and  contributed  in  very  different  degrees  to  the 
subversion  of  the  obnoxious  hypotheses.  This  was  more  eifeetu- 
ally  accomplished  hy  the  two  Germans,  especially  by  Hoffmann ; 
whereas  many  prejudices  of  the  humoral  pathology,  of  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  theories,  remained  embalmed  in  the  eclecti- 
cism of  Boerhaavo. 

In  estimating  Cullen's  merits  as  a  medical  philosopher.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  necessarily  led  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of 
niedical  opinion,  at  the  epoch  when  Cullen  commenced  his  spe- 
culations : 

"  At  the  period  whea  Dr  Cullen  first  beg^in  to  delivor  leaturos  on  medi- 
cine in  Crlasgow,  there  prevailed  ia  the  niedical  schcmls  of  Europe  three 
great  systems  of  physic,  those  of  Stahl,  Hoffmfuiii,  and  Eoerhaave— teach- 
ers not  less  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  and  original  powers  of  intellect, 
than  by  their  attainments  in  literature  and  philosophy,  their  proficiency 
in  the  mathematical  and  experimental  sciences,  and  tkeir  extensive  Itnowl- 
edge  of  theoretical  and  of  practical  medicine.  The  lectures  and  writings 
of  these  eminent  men,  besides  affording  useful  sitminaries  of  all  that  was 
known  in  medicine  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  laid 
open  various  new  and  interesting  views  of  the  animal  economy.  Stahl 
and  Hoffmann,  in  particular,  recognized  more  distinctly,  and  recommended 
more  emphatically,  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  their  predecessors,  the 
study  of  the  living  powers,  and  the  laws  by  whicli  they  are  gT>vemed,  as 
the  proper  and  legitimate  objects  of  medical  investigation. 

"  The  ancient  doctrines  of  the  four  elements  and  their  corresponding 
temperaments — of  the  separate  functions  of  the  vegetative,  sentient,  and 
rational  seals — and  of  the  agency  of  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  spirits — 
had  continned  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  medicine  with  very  little  va- 
riation, from  the  time  of  Gralen  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was,  indeed  but  a  short  time  before  Stahl,  Hoffmann  and 
Boerhaave,  began  to  lecture  on  medicine,  that  a  solid  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  medical  science,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  experimental  and  inductive  method  of  prosecuting  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  so  well  explained  and  strenuously  inculcated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Lord  Bacon — by  the  clear,  precise,  and  logical  distinction  made 
by  Descartes  between  mind  and  matter,  as  tbe  respective  subjects  of  pro- 
perties essentially  diiferont  from  each  other — ^by  the  accurate  analysis 
which  had  been  given  by  Locke  of  mind  and  its  operations,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  his  recognition  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion as  distinct  sources  of  kuowledge — by  the  discovery  by  Newton  of  the 
universal  law  by  which  th.e  motions  of  masses  of  matter  placed  at  sensi- 
ble distances  from  one  another  are  regulated,  and  his  distinction  of  this 
class  of  motions  from  the  chemical  changes  which  the  different  species  of 
matter  produce  npon  one  another  when  their  minute  particles  are  brought 
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into  immediate  contact — by  the  application  (iliough.  at  first  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  erroneous)  of  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  chemistry  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenom.ena  of  the 
animal  economj — by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Har- 
vey, and  of  the  absorbent  system  by  Asellius  and  Pecquet — by  the  minute 
examination  of  the  structure,  distribution,  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  by  Willis,  Vieussens,  Baglivi,  and  others — and  by  the  develop- 
ment by  Glisson  of  the  contractile  or  irritable  power  inherent  in  muscular 
fibres,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  various  motions  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy are  performed ; — advances  in  knowledge  all  tending  to  facilitate  the 
proper  investigation  of  the  vital  susceptibilities  and  energies  inherent  in 
organized  bodies,  and  of  the  operation  of  the  external  agents  by  whicli 
these  susceptibilities  and  energies  may  be  excited,  modified  or  destroyed." 
(Pp.  162^3.) 

Stahl — Hoffman — Boerhaave,  are  then  passed  in  review ;  their 
doctrines  displayed  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  other  eys- 
teras  ;  and  subjected  to  an  enlightened  criticism.  This  analysis 
exhibits  a  rare  command  of  medical  and'  philosophical  literature, 
strong  powers  of  original  speculation,  and  the  caution  of  an  expe- 
rienced practitioner. 

In  discussing  the  Animism  of  Stahl,  Dr.  Thomson  takes  a  view 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  soul  and  its  faculties,  adopted  by 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  from  Hippo- 
cra/:e3  to  Biumenhach ;  and  shows  that  the  Stahlian  theory,  in 
rejecting  the  animal  spirits  of  Galen  and  Descartes,  with  all 
mechanical  and  chemical  explanations  of  the  vital  functions,  and 
in  attributing  to  the  same  soul  the  collective  phenomena  of  life, 
frjm  the  purest  energies  of  intelligence  to  the  lowest  movement 
of  the  animal  organism,  has  more  of  apparent  than  of  real  novel- 
ty. It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  thai 
body  was  incapable  of  originating  motion,  and  that  self-activity 
was  the  essential  attribute  of  an  incorporeal  principle  or  soul. 
But  while  thus  at  one  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  acti- 
vity (Aristotle's  criticism  of  the  avTOKivtjTOv  of  Plato  is  only  ver- 
bal), they  differed  widely  as  to  this — whether  different  kinds  of 
energy,  change,  movement,  were  determined  by  the  same,  or 
by  different  souls.  Plato's  psychological  trinity  is  clear ;  but 
whether  Aristotle,  by  bis  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Hational  Souls, 
supposes  three  concentric  potences  of  the  same  principle,  or  three 
distinct  principles,  is  not  unambiguously  stated  by  himself,  and 
has  been  always  a  point  mooted  among  his  disciples.  Stahl's 
doctrine  is  thus  virtually  identical  with  the  opinion  of  that  great 
body  of  Aristotelians,  who,  admitting  the  generic  difference  of 
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function  l>etween  the  three  souls,  atill  maintain  their  hypostatic! 
unity.  In  tliis  doctrine,  tlie  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational 
aoula,  express  only  three  of  several  relations  of  the  aame  simple 
Buhstance,  We  are  not  convinced,  with  Dr.  Thomson,  that  any 
thing  is  gained  by  limiting  the  term  -^jn/x^,  or  Soul,  to  the  con- 
scious mind.  Many  modern  philosophers  {as  Leibnitz  and,  after 
Leibnitz,  Kant)  do  not,  even  in  the  cognitive  faculties,  restrict 
our  mental  activity  to  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and  this  too 
for  sufficient  reasons  ;  tho  phenomena  of  nutrition,  growth,  gene- 
ration, &e.,  are  as  little  explicable  on  merely  chemical  and  me- 
chanical principles,  as  those  of  sense,  or  even  those  of  intelligence, 
and  all  seem  equally  dependent  on  certain  conditions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  the  assumption  of  a  double  or  triple  principle  is 
always  hypothetical,  and  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  prater 
necessilatem ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  on  any  supposition,  a 
generic  expression  is  convenient,  to  denote  the  cause  or  causes 
of  life  in  its  lowest  and  in  its  highest  gi'adations.  We  are  un- 
able, therefore,  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  praise  of 
Galen,  for  originating  this  innovation ;  more  especially  as  it  ia 
sufficiently  apparent  (however  reserved  his  language  may  occa- 
sionally be),  that  in  Galen's  own  theory  of  mind,  the  highest 
operations  of  intellect,  and  the  lowest  function  of  his  uneonscioua 
Nature,  are  viewed  as  equally  the  reflex,  and  nothing  but  fJie 
reflex  of  organization.  With  this  qualification,  we  fully  coincide 
in  the  following  estimate  of  Stahi : 

"  The  simple  niidBublime  conception,  that  all  the  motions  of  the  human 
body  are  produced  and  governed  by  an  intelligent  principle  inherent  in  it, 
was  well  calculated,  by  its  novelty  and  by  the  easy  and  comprehensive 
generalization  of  vital  phenomena  which  it  seemed  to  afibrd,  to  excite 
'and  promote  the  speculative  inquiries  of  medical  philosophers,  and  to  free 
the  science  of  medicine  from  many  of  those  erroneous  and  absurd  mechani- 
cal  and  chemical  doctrines  with  which  in  its  progress  it  bad  become  en- 
cumbered. But  the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis  led  Staiil,  m  tbe  framing 
of  his  system,  to  be  too  easily  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  and  erroneous 

tihysiologioal  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  human  economy — to  neg- 
ect  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  they  present  themselves  in  tho  nutrition 
and  generation  of  plants  and  of  irrational  animals — to  content  himself  in 
accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  functions,  with  applying  the 
term  Rational  Soul  to  the  principle  which  had  been,  by  almost  all  former 
ph^ologiats,  denominated  the  vegetative  soul  of  nature ;  and  almost 
wholly  to  omit  in  his  view  of  the  animal  economy,  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  susceptibilities  and  energies  of  the  Nerv- 
ous system.  These  errors  and  omissions  prevented  Stahl  from  perceiv- 
ing the  fixed  boundary  which  has  been  established  by  nature  between 
the  operations  of  the  material  and  mental  faculties  of  our  frame,  in  that 
oonsciousness  of  unity  and  personal  identity,  by  which  all  the  various 
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modifioations  of  seuso,  memory,  iiitclJect,  and  passion,  appear  to  be  con- 
stantly and  insoparably  accompanied ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  am- 
bition to  he  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  in  medicine,  disposed  him  to  be 
less  just  to  the  merits  of  his  predecessors  and  oontemporariea  than  is  re- 
quired of  one  who  undertakes  to  make  any  addition  to  tie  opinions  or  to 
the  experience  of  past  ages. 

"  It  js  but  just  to  Stahl,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  the  m.erit 
of  directing  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner than  had  been  done  before  his  time,  to  that  resistance  to  putrefaction 
which  exists  in  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body  dnring  life — to  the 
vitsl  activities  by  which  the  state  of  health  is  preserved,  and  its  functions 
duly  performed — to  the  influence  which  the  mind  indirectly  exercises  over 
the  different  functions  of  the  body — to  the  effects  of  the  diflercnt  passions 
in  exciting  diseases — to  the  natural  course  of  diseases — and  especially  to 
those  powers  of  the  animal  economy  by  which  diseases  are  spontaneously 
cured  or  relieved.':— (Pp.  iso,  181). 

Medico,  qua  medicus,  ignota  est  anima.  Stahl  may  be  re- 
proached, that  his  medical  theory  was  purely  psychological,  and 
that  he  suffered  it  to  exert  too  dominant  an  influence  on  his  prac- 
tice. Confiding  in  the  inherent  wisdom  of  the  vital  principle,  his 
medicine  was,  as  he  professed  it  to  he,  the  "  Art  of  curing  by 
expectation.'"  Cullen's  censure  of  Stahl's  practice,  as  "propos- 
ing only  inert  and  frivolous  remedies,"  appears,  however,  to  Dr. 
Thomson  too  indiscriminating ;  "it  being,"  as  he  well  observes, 
"  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  say  at  what  point  a  cautious 
and  prudent  abstinence  from  interference  passes  into  ignorant 
and  careless  negligence." ' 

'  [Dr.  Thomson  might,  indeeil,  have  Etated  this  more  strongly,  and  the  statement 
would  have  been  borne  out.  not  by  Stahl  only,  but  by  Hoffmann.  In  Hoffmann's  die- 
Borlation,  On  tlie  seven  rales  of  good  health,  the  last  and  most  important  of  tteBo  is  : — 
"  Fly  Doctors  and  doctors'  Drags,  aa  jon  wish  to  be  well ;  (Fuge  Medicos  et  Medica- 
menta,  si  vis  esse  salvus")  :  and  this  precept  of  that  great  physician  is  inculcated  by 
the  most  snccessful  practitioners  (or  noii-practibioaers)  of  ancient  and  of  modem ' 
tunes.  Celsus  well  expresses  it : — "  Optima  medidna  est  non  uli  niedicina ;"  and  I 
have  heard  a  most  eminent  physician  candiJly  confess,  "  that  l]ie  best  practice  was 
that  which  did  nothing  ;  the  next  best,  that  which  did  little."  In  truth,  medicuio  in 
the  hands  by  which  it  is  vulgarly  dispensed,  is  a  curse  to  humanity,  rather  than  a 
blessing ;  and  the  most  intelligent  authorities  of  the  profession — "  larp&v  ol  x"!'^^'^- 
rarot" — from  Hippocrates  downwards,  agree  that,  on  an  average,  their  science,  at 
least  its  practice,  is  a  nuisance,  and  "  send  physic  to  the  dogs."  The  Solidists,  in- 
deed, promptly  admit,  that  the  Humorists  were  homicides  by  wholesale  for  abonl  fii. 
teen  centuries  ;  while  Homceopathy  and  the  "Water-cure  are  recoils  against  the  mur- 
derous polypharmacy  of  the  Solidists  themselves.  Priesnita,  I  see,  declares,  that  the 
most  and  the  worst  afflictions  which  "  flesh  is"  not  "  heir  to,"  but  which  water  has 
to  remedy,  are  "  the  doctor  and  the  drugs."  This  is  consolatory  to  the  world  at  large ; 
for  if,  as  Charron  aays,  "  we  must  all  live  and  die  on  trust,"  so  we  must  all  live  and 
die,  seeundam  arlem,  on  one  medical  system  or  another.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is, 
like  AjaT,  to  die  with  our  eyes  open  ;  for — 

Has  the  vracticf  of  medicine  made  a  mriale  step  since  Hippocrates  '"| 
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Dr.  Thomson's  acoount  of  Hoffmann^s  system  is,  however,  still 
more  interesting ;  this  physician  being  the  great  foirnder  of  the 
now  dominant  pathology  of  the  Iiiving  Solid — SoKdism,  a  doc- 
trine which  it  was  Cullen's  glory  to  adopt,  to  vindicate,  and  to 
complete. — However  apparently  opposed  to  that  of  his  rival,  the 
theory  of  Hoffmann  was,  equally  with  that  of  Stahl,  estahlished 
on  the  Ariatotelio  psychology ;  although  less  dependent  in  prac- 
tice on  any  peouliar  hypothesis  o£  mind,  and  more  influenced 
ty  the  mathematical  and  chemical  crotchets  of  the  time,  and  the 
Cartesian  and  Leibnitian  theories.  The  Peripatetic  doctrine,  as 
interpreted  hy  Philoponus,  Aquinas,  Scotus,  &c,,  of  the  sub- 
stantial difference  of  the  Vegetable,  Sensitive,  and  Rational 
Souls,  corresponds  exactly  to  Hoffmann's  lYature  or  Organic 
Body — his  Sentient  Soul — and  his  Rational  Soul ;  agents,  ac- 
cording to  him,  differing  in  essence  as  in  operation.  The  merits 
of  this  great  improver  of  medicine,  whoso  works  are  now  so  cul- 
pably neglected,  are  canvassed  by  Dr.  Thomson  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  discrimination.  "We  can  only  afford  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing observations : 

"  The  great  and  prominent  merits  of  Hoffmann  as  a  medical  philoso- 
pher, undoubtedly  conaisted  in  his  having  perceived  and  pointed  out  more 
clearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  extensive  at  d  p  w    f  1  'nil 
of  the  Nervous  System,  in  modifying  and  regulating  n  p 

duciag,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  as  well  a     f  1  m  I  f 

tions  in  the  human  economy,  and  more  particularly       h       ppl  n    f 

this  doctrine  to  the  explanation  of  diseases.     Galei  h  d  d  d       n 

facts  which  had  been  observed  before  his  time,  by  E  -a  istr  H     pi 

lus,  and  others,  relative  to  the  nervous  system,  consid  d  h  g  f 
sense  and  voluntary  motion,  and  to  these  he  had  added  several  new  ob- 
servations and  experiments  of  Lis  own.  But  it  was  not  till  the  publica- 
tion of  the  elaborate  works  of  "Willis  and  Yieussens,  that  the  structure,  dis- 
tribution, and  functions  of  that  system  seem  to  have  become  the  objects 
of  very  general  attention  among  medical  men.  These  authors  pointed 
out  many  examples  of  synipatliies  existing  between  different  parts  of  the 
human  body  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  states 
both  of  health  and  disease ;  and  Mayow,  Baglivi,  and  Pacchioni,  endeavored 
to  account  for  some  of  fhcso  sympathetic  actions,  by  a  contractile  power 
which  they  erroneously  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  fibres  of  the  dura 
matter.  It  was  reserved  for  Hoffmann,  however,  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Hervous  System,  not  only  as  the  organ  of  sense  and  motion, 
but  also  as  the  common  centre  by  which  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
animal  economy  are  connected  together,  and  through  which  they  mu- 
tually influence  each  other.  He  was  accordingly,  led  to  regard  all  those 
alteiafions  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  this  economy,  which  consti- 
tute the  state  of  disease,  as  having  their  primary  origin  in  affections  of 
the  nervous  systern,  and  as  depending,  therefore,  upon  a  deranged  state 
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of  tlio  imperceptible  and  contractile  motions  in  tlie  solids,  rather  than 
upon  changes  induced  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  parts  of 
the  body."  (Pp,  19S,  196). 

Boerhaave's  motto — Simplex  Veri  sig;iUuni — stands  in  glaring 
contrast  with  his  system.  In  practice  he  was  a  genuine  follower 
of  Hippocrates  and  nature;  in  theory  at  once  Peripatetic,  and 
Cartesian,  and  Leibnitian,  latro-ehemist  and  Mechanician,  Hu- 
morist and  Solidist,  his  system  presents  only  a  plausible  concilia- 
tion of  all  conflicting  hypotheses.  The  eclecticism  of  Boorhaave, 
destitute  of  real  unity,  had  no  principle  of  stability,  and  was 
especially  defective  in  relation  to  the  vital  powers.  It  was 
accordingly  soon  essentially  modified  by  his  disciples,  and  an 
approximation  quietly  effected  to  the  simpler  but  more  compre- 
hensive principles  of  Hoffmann.  De  G-orter,  Winter,  Kaau 
Boerhaave,  and  Gaubiua,  aU  co-operated  to  this  result ;  but  the 
pupil  who  hazarded  the  most  important  changes  on  the  system 
of  his  master,  and  who,  indeed,  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  the  improvement  of  medical  science  in 
general,  was  Haller.  In  the  development  of  his  great  doctrine 
of  Irritability,  Haller  is,  indeed,  not  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  but 
a  follower  of  Hoffmann  and  G-lisson.  Dr.  Thomson's  history  of 
this  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  work,; 
and  his  account  of  the  celebrated  controversy  touching  the  prin- 
ciple of  vital  and  involuntary  motion  between  Whytt  and  Haller, 
will  bo  found  not  more  attractive  to  professional  physicians,  than 
to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  animated  nature. 

Having  thus  indicated  Cullen's  point  of  departure.  Dr.  Thom- 
son now  guides  us  along  the  steps  of  his  advance.  Under  the 
heads  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  a  detailed  ac- 
count is  given  of  CuUen's  system,  in  its  common  and  in  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines.  In  this,  the  principal  portion  of  the  work,  is  exhi- 
bited,  for  the  first  time  (and  chiefly  fi'om  manuscript  sources),  a 
comprehensive  view  of  Cnilen's  services  to  medical  science ;  much 
original  information  is  supphed ;  new  light  is  thrown  upon  points 
hitherto  obscure ;  many  prevalent  misconceptions  are  rectified ; 
and  some  unworthy,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  hitherto  successful, 
plagiarisms  are  exposed  Cullen  rep  itation  had  suffered  from 
misrepresentation,  ignorance  a  d  neglect;  but  never  was  the 
honor  of  an  author  more  tr  u  [1  antly  vindicated  by  his  biogra- 
pher. We  regret  our  inab  1  ty  to  lo  aiy  justice  to  this  admira- 
ble survey;  which  is,  indet-d    not  n  ore  valuable  as  an  appre. 
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elation  of  Callen's  'merits,  than  as  a  supplement  to  tlie  histoiy 
of  modern  medicine.  An  outline  of  its  contents  would  be  of 
little  interest  or  value;  and  even  an  outline  would  exceed  our 
limits.     —    ' —    — 

To  the  history  of  Cullen's  doctrines  in  relation  to  those  of  pre- 
vious theorists,  Dr.  Thomson  subjoins  an  account — and  the  beat 
we  have  ever  seen — of  the  contemporary  progress  of  medicine  in 
the  schools  of  Montpellier  and  Paris.  On  this,  however,  we  can 
not  touch.  Our  limits  also  preclude  us  from  following  him  in  his 
important  discussion  on  medical  education.  "We  warmly  recom- 
mend this  pai-t  of  the  volume  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
A  curious  letter  of  Adam  Smith  (prior  to  the  publication  of  his 
Wealth  of  Nations)  on  Universities  and  Degrees,  will  be  admired 
for  its  ability  by  those  who  dissent  from  his  well-known  doctrine 
upon  these  points.  We  regret  that  we  can  not  make  room  for 
this  very  characteristic  production,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  public.  Its  praise  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and 
its  opinions  as  to  Visitations,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  results  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  of  Visitation  will  by 
some,  perhaps,  be  viewed  as  affording  a  good  commentary  on  Dr. 
Smith's  text.  "  In  the  present  state  of  the  Scotch  Universities, 
I  do  most  sincerely  look  upon  them  as,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults, 
without  exception  the  best  seminaries  of  learning  that  are  to  be 
found  any  where  in  Europe."  [Smith  would  not  say  this  now  ; 
and  he  said  it  then,  probably,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  Universities.]  "  They  are,  perhaps,  upon  tlie  whole,  as 
unexceptionable  as  any  public  institutions  of  that  kind,  which 
all  contain  in  their  very  nature  the  seeds  and  causes  of  negligence 
and  corruption,  have  ever  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be.  That, 
however,  they  are  still  capable  of  amendment,  and  even  of  consider- 
able amendment,  I  know  very  well ;  and  a  Visitation  is,  I  believe 
the  only  proper  means  of  procuring  them  this  amendment.  But 
before  any  wise  man  would  apply  for  the  appointment  of  so  arbi- 
trary a  tribunal,  in  order  to  improve  what  is  already,  upon  the 
whole,  very  well,  he  ought  certainly  to  know,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  first,  who  are  likely  to  be  appointed  visitors ;  and 
secondly,  what  plan  of  reformation  those  visitors  are  likely  to 
follow."  Besides  the  medical  matters  we  have  been  able  to  notice, 
this  volume  contains  various  other  topics  of  general  interest. 
The  letters  alone  which  it  supplies  of  distinguished  individuals 
form  an  important  addition  to  the  literary  history  of  Scotland 
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during  last  century.  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Lord  Karnes, 
Duhamel,  William  Hunter,  Black,  Senac,  Fothergil!,  are  among 
CuUen's  most  frequent  oorreapondenta, 

"We  look  forward  to  the  concluding  volume  with  no  littlo  curi- 
osity. It  will  trace  of  course  the  influence  of  Cullen'a  specu- 
lations on  the  suhseqnent  progress  of  medicine,  and,  we  hope, 
continue  (what  Dr.  Thomson  has  already  proved  himself  so  well 
qualified  to  execute)  the  history  of  this  science  to  the  present 
day. 
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I.-ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

AS  AW  EXERCISE  OF  MIND."  '• 

(Jahuary,  1836.) 

Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics  as  a  part  of  a  Liberal 
Mducation.  Ey  tke  E.ev.  William  Whewell,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College.     8vo.     Cambridge :  1835. 

"We  saw  the  announcement  of  this  phamphlet  with  no  ordinary 
interest — from  the  sutject — from  the  place  of  publieation — and 
from  the  author. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  science  of  educa- 

'  [In  French  by  M.  Peisse ;  in  Italian  by  S.  Lt.  Gatto  ;  in  Gonaan,  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  under  the  title —  Veher  den  Werth  and  Vnieerlh  der  Malhematih  als  Mitlel 
der  boeliem  geistigea  AusUldung,  Cassel,  1836.  To  this  last  there  is  an  able  preface ; 
and  the  translator  pQblisIiee  the  paper  from  "  an  inUoiate  and  resistless  conviction 
that  the  plan  of  study  in  some  of  our  new  gymnasia  comprehendfl  too  great  a  variety 
of  objects,  and,  especially,  lavishoa  too  much  time  and  application  on  mathematical  in- 
struction i — an  instrucdon  without  interest  to  the  majority  of  students,  which,  at  the 
same  lime,  pays  no  regard  to  tho  differences  of  natural  disposition  and  future  destina- 
tion, overloads  tho  memory  and  compromises  tho  development  of  the  higher  mental  and 
moral  capacities,  while,  more  especially,  it  stunts  the  evolution  of  that  free  and  inde- 
pendent activity  of  thought  on  which  a  utility  for  life  and  a  susccpaility  for  its  noblest 
avocations  depend." 

This  article  was  attacked  in  a.  pamphlet  published  by  ProfeaEOT  Chevallier  of  Dur- 
ham,  in  tho  course  of  the  year ;  iint  his  opposition  being  eitlier  mere  assertion  or  mere 
mistato,  I  do  not  find  it  necessaiy  to  say  any  thing  in  reply.  In  fact,  his  defense  of 
"The  Study  of  Mathematics  as  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  Intellootual 
Powers,"  may  suffico  to  show  how  little,  even  by  an  able  advocate,  can  bo  alleged  in 
vindication  of  their  uljlity  in  this  respect  at  all. 

Certain  statements  in  the  criticism  have  also  been  controverted  by  Professor  Boola 
in  his  very  able  "  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic,"  in  1847.  I  siiall  consider  these  in 
a  nolo.    (P-  373), 

On  Dr.  Whewcll'fi  lejoinder,  see  the  end  of  the  article. 

One  unimportant  note  appended  by  tho  Editor  is  omitted.] 

R 
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tion.  Whether  and  to  what  ex;tent,  the  study  of  mathematiwa 
conduces  to  the  development  of  the  highei  faculties,  la  a  question 
which,  though  never  adequately  discussed,  has  been  veiy  confi- 
dently and  very  vanonsly  decided  The  stieam  of  opinions,  and 
the  general  practice  of  the  Euiopean  schools  and  universities, 
allow  to  that  study,  at  he->t,  only  a  subordinate  utility  as  a  mean 
of  liberal  education  ,■ — that  is,  an  education  m  which  the  individual 
is  cultivated,  not  as  an  instrument  toward  some  ulterior  end,  but 
as  an  end  unto  himself  alone ;  in  other  words,  an  education,  in 
which  his  absolute  perfection  as  a  man,  and  not  merely  his  rela- 
tive dexterity  as  a  professional  man,  is  the  scope  immediately  in 
view.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  signs  of 
a  revolutionary  tendency  in  popular  opinion,  touching  the  objects 
and  the  end  of  education,  are,  in  this  nation  at  least,  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  obtrasive ;  and  as  the  extended  study  of 
mathematics  is  that  mainly  proposed,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
branches  of  disciphne  which  onr  innovators  would  retrench,  a  pro- 
fessed inquiry,  like  the  present,  into  the  influence  of  this  study  on 
the  intellectual  habits,  comes  invested,  independently  of  its  gen- 
eral importance,  with  a  certain  local  and  temporary  interest. 

But  the  centre  from  which  it  proceeds,  enhances  also  the  inter- 
est of  the  publication.  In  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  learned  world — in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  all  other  uni- 
versities, past  or  present — in  opposition  even  to  its  oaths  and 
statutes,  and  to  the  intention  of  its  founders  and  legislators,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  stands  alone  in  now  making  mathe- 
matical science  the  principal  object  of  the  whole  liberal  education 
it  affords ,  and  mathematical  skill  the  sole  condition  of  the  one 
tripos  ol  its  honors,  and  the  necessary  passport  to  the  other : — 
thus  lestneting  to  the  narrowest  proficiency  all  places  of  distinc- 
tion and  emolument  in  university  and  college,  to  which  such 
honors  constitute  a  claim , — thus  also  leaving  the  immense  ma- 
jority ot  its  alumni  without  incitement  and  the  most  arduous  and 
important  studies  void  of  enc  utage  lent  and  reward.  It  is  true, 
indeed  that  the  effect  of  tl  is  cent  acted  tendency  of  the  public 
university  is,  in  some  deg  ee  te  pere  1  by  certain  favorable  acci 
dents  in  the  constitution  of  ore  t!  1 1  one  of  its  private  colleges , 
but  with  every  allowance  foi  petty  and  precarious  counteraction, 
and  latterly  for  some  very  inadequate  legislation,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  unless  it  can  demonstrate  that  mathematical  study 
is  the  one  best,  if  not  the  one  exclusive,  mean  of  a  general  evolu- 
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tion  of  our  facnlties,  must  be  held  to  have  established  and  maiu- 
tained  a  scheme  of  discipline,  more  partial  and  inadequate  than 
any  other  which  the  history  of  education  records.  That  no  Cam- 
hridge  mathematician  has  yet  been  found  to  essay  this  demonstra- 
tion, so  necessary  for  his  university,  so  honorable  to  his  science, 
has  always  appeared  to  us  a  virtual  admission,  that  the  thesis  was 
incapable  of  defense.  A  treatise,  therefore,  apparently  on  the 
very  point,  and  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  university, 
could  not  fail  of  engaging  our  attention ;  and  this,  whether  it 
proposed  to  defend  the  actual  practice  of  the  seminary,  or  to  urge 
the  expediency  of  a  reform. 

From  the  character  of  its  author,  the  pamphlet  before  us  like, 
wise  conies  recommended  by  no  mean  claim  to  consideration.  Mr. 
Whewell  has  already,  by  his  writings,  approved  to  tlie  world,  not 
only  his  extensive  acquirements  in  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  but  his  talent  as  a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker.  To 
a  narrower  circle,  he  is  known  as  the  principal  public  tutor  of  the 
principal  college  of  his  university ;  and  in  this  relation,  his  zeal, 
and  knowledge,  and  ability  have  concurred  in  raising  him  to  an 
enviable  eminence.  Though  more  peculiarly  distinguished  by  his 
publications  in  that  department  of  science  so  exclusively  patron- 
ized by  the  university,  he  has  yet  shown  at  once  his  intelligence 
and  liberality,  by  amplifying  the  former  circle  of  studies  pursued 
in  the  college  under  his  direction ;  and,  in  particular,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  has  exerted  his  influence  in  awakening  a  new 
spirit  for  the  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy ;  in  which  depart- 
ment he  has  already  introduced,  or  is  in  the  course  of  introducing, 
a  series  of  more  appropriate  authors  than  those  previously  in  use. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  with  more  than  usual  expecta- 
tion that  we  received  Mr.  Wheweli's  pamphlet.  Its  perusal — 
must  we  say  it  ? — ^has  disappointed  us.  The  confession  is  una- 
voidable. Even  the  respect  which  we  entertain  for  the  character 
and  talents  of  the  author,  compels  us  to  be  plain  rather  than  pleas- 
ant with  his  work.  As  a  writer,  Mr,  Whewell  has  long  out-grown 
the  need  of  any  critical  dandling :  the  question  he  agitates  is  far 
too  serious  to  tolerate  the  bandying  of  compliments  ;  his  author- 
ity, in  opposition  to  our  conviction,  is  too  imposing  to  allow  of 
quarter  to  his  reasoning ;  while  we  are  confident,  that  he  is  him- 
self too  sincere  a  champion  of  trui.h,  to  accept  of  any  favor  but 
what  the, interest  of  truth  demands. 

"We  say,  that  we  are  disappointed  with  the  pamphlet,  and  this 
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on  sundry  accounts.  We  are  disappointed,  certainly,  that  its 
author  did  not  here  advocate  for  the  university  the  liberal  views 
which  he  had  aheady  extended  to  his  college.  But  taking  it  for 
a  vindication  of  mathematical  study,  as  the  principal  mean  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  reaaoniug  faculty — supposing,  also,  that  the 
reasoning  faculty  is  that  whose  cultivation  is  chiefly  to  he  encour- 
aged in  the  liberal  education  of  a  university — considering  it,  in  a 
word,  from  its  own  point  of  view  alone,  we  say  that  we  are  dis- 
appointed with  it,  as  failing  signally  in  the  accomplishment  of 
what  it  proposes.  In  fact,  had  our  opinion  not  previously  been 
decided  on  the  question,  the  perusal  of  this  argument  in  defense 
of  mathematical  study,  as  a  useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  would 
have  only  tended  to  persuade  us,  that  in  this  relation,  it  was  com- 
paratively useless. 

Before  entering  on  details,  it  is  proper  here,  once  for  all,  to  pre- 
mise : — In  &e  first  place,  that  the  question  does  not  regard,  the 
value  of  mathematical  science,  considered  in  itself,  or  in  its  ob- 
jective results,  hut  the  utility  of  mathematical  study,  tha.t  is,  in 
its  svhjective  effect,  as  an  exercise  of  mind;  and  in  the  second, 
that  the  expediency  is  not  disputed,  of  leaving  mathematics,  as  a 
co-ordinate,  to  find  their  level  among  the  other  branches  of  aca- 
demical instruction.  It  is  only  contended,  that  they  ought  not 
to  he  made  the  principal,  far  less  the  exclusive,  object  of  academ- 
ical encouragement.  We  speak  not  now  of  professional,  hut  of 
liberal,  education ;  not  of  that,  which  considers  the  mind  as  an 
instrument  for  the  improvement  of  science,  but  of  this,  which 
considers  science  as  an  inatmment  for  the  improvement  of  mind. 

Of  all  our  intellectual  pursuits,  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  is  the  one,  whose  utility  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  when 
carried  beyond  a  moderate  extent,  has  been  most  peremptorily 
denied  by  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  competent  judges ; 
and  the  arguments,  on  which  this  opinion  is  established,  have 
hitherto  been  evaded  rather  than  opposed.  Some  intelligent  math- 
ematicians, indeed,  admit  all  that  has  been  urged  against  their 
science,  as  a  principal  discipline  of  the  mind ;  and  only  contend 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  extruded  from  all  'place  in  a  scheme  of 
liberal  education.  With  these,  therefore,  we  have  no  contro- 
versy. More  strenuous  advocates  of  this  study,  again,  maintain, 
tliat  mathematics  are  of  primary  importance  as  a  logical  exercise 
of  reason ;  but  unable  to  controvert  the  evidence  of  its  contracted 
ttnd  partial  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  they  endeavor  to  vindi- 
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oate  tho  study  in  general,  by  attril)uting  its  evil  influence  to 
some  peculiar  modification  of  the  science ;  and  thus  hope  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  the  whole,  hy  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  a  part.  But 
here,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  at  one.  Some  arc  willing  to 
surrender  the  modern  analysis  as  a  gymnastic  of  the  mind.  They 
confess,  that  its  very  perfection  as  an  instrument  of  discovery 
unfits  it  for  an  instrument  of  mental  cultivation,  its  foimuige 
mechanically  ti'£fiieporting  the  student  with  closed  eyes  to  the 
conclusion ;  whereas  the  ancient  geometrical  construction,  they 
contend,  leads  him  to  the  end,  more  circuitously,  indeed,  hut  by 
his  own  exertion,  and  veith  a  clear  consciousness  of  every  step 
in  the  procedure.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  disgusted  with  the 
tedious  and  complex  operations  of  geometry,  recommend  the 
algebraic  process  as  tliat  most  favorable  to  the  powers  of  gen- 
eralization  and  reasoning ;  for,  concentrating  into  the  narrowest 
compass  the  greatest  complement  of  meaning,  it  obviates,  they 
maintain,  all  irrelevant  distraction,  and  enables  the  intellect  to. 
operate  for  a  longer  continuance,  more  energetically,  securely, 
and  effectually. — The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study,  thus 
neutralize  each  other ;  and  the  reasoning  of  those  who  deny  it 
more  than  a  subordinate  and  partial  utility,  stands  not  only  un- 
o^ntrovei't«d,  but  untouched — ^not  only  untouched,  but  admitted.. 

Mr.  "Whewell  belongs  to  the  class  of  thorough-going  advocates ; 
he  would  maintain  the  paramount  importance  of  mathematical 
study  in  general ;  hut  willingly  allows  the  worst  that  has  been 
urged  againat  it  to  be  true  of  certain  opinions  and  practices,  to 
which  he  is  opposed.  The  obnoxious  modifications  are  not,  how- 
ever, with  hina  coincident  either  with  the  geometric,  or  with  the 
analytic,  method  ;  but  though,  we  think,  if  fairly  developed,  his 
principles  would  tend  to  supeiaede  the  latter — as  he  has  applied 
them,  they  meiely  affect  certain  alleged  abuses  in  both  depart- 
ments  of  the  science 

"We  weip  disappomted  in  findmg  "^o  little  said  on  the  general 
aigument,  and  the  special  reisoningwe  must  be  allowed  to  dis- 
rcaid,  as  we  can  not  recognize  a  suspected  substance  to  be 
wholesome  food,  merely  because  certain  bits  of  it  are  admitted 
to  be  dp  idly  poison 

But  the  genei  il  argument  i&  not  only  brief  but  inconclusive 
Tho  usual  generalities,  the  common  vague  assertions,  we  have, 
in  piaise  of  l^athem^tlc'',  and  of  the  logical  habits,  which  it  is 
assumed,  thit  they  induce ,  hut  Mi    Whewell  controverts  none 
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of  the  grounds,  he  refers  to  none  of  the  authorities,  which  go  to 
prove  that  the  tendency  of  a  too  exolusive  study  of  theao  sciences 
is,  aljsolutely,  to  disquaUfy  the  mind  for  observation  and  common 
reasoning.  Wo  can  not  now  criticise  its  details,  though  to  some 
we  shall  allude  in  the' sequel;  hut  the  very  conception  of  the 
argument  is  vicious.  Mr.  Whewell  contrasts  Mathematics  and 
Logic,  and  endeavors  to  estahlish  the  high  and  general  import- 
ance of  the  former,  by  showing  their  superiority  to  the  latter  as 
a  school  of  practical  reasoning.  Now  admitting,  what  we  are 
far  indeed  from  doing,  that  the  merits  of  the  two  sciences  are 
fully  produced  and  fairly  weighed  against  each  other,  still  the 
comparison  itself  is  invalid.  Logic,  by  a  famous  distinction,  is 
divided : — into  Theoretical  or  Genera]  Logic  (xf/ji?  irparffiarav, 
docens),  in  so  far  as  it  analyzes  the  mere  laws  of  thought ;  and 
into  Practical  or  Special  Logic  {ev  j^pi/o-et,  utens),  in  so  far  as  it 
applies  these  laws  to  a  certain  matter  or  class  of  objects.  The 
former  is  one,  and  stands  in  the  same  common  relation  to  all  the 
sciences ;  the  latter  is  manifold,  and  stands  in  proximate  relation 
to  this  or  that  particular  science,  with  which  it  is  in  fact  identi- 
fied. Now,  as  all  matter  is  either  necessary  or  contingent  (a 
distinction  which  may  be  here  roughly  assumed  to  coincide  with 
mathematical  and  non-mathematical),  we  have  thus,  besides  one 
theoretical  or  general  logic,  also  two  practical  or  special  logics  in 
their  highest  universality  and  contrast. 

Theoretical  Logic. 
1)  PRAcncAL  Logic,  2)  Pkacticai,  Logic, 

As  specially  applied  to  Neces-  As  specially  applied  to  Con- 
■iary  Matter  =  Mathematical  tingent  Matter  =  Philosophy 
reasoning.  and  General  reasoning.' 

Now,  the  question  which  Mr.  Whewell  proposes  to  handle,  is 
— What  is  the  best  instrument  for  educating  men  to  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  reasoning  faculty?  and  his  answer  to  that 
question  is — Mathematics.  But  the  reasoning  faculty  of  men, 
Leing  in  all  principally,  in  most  altogether,  occupied  upon  con- 
tingent-matter, comprising,  what  Mr,  Whewell  himself  calls — 


'  [Tile  study  of  Language,  if  conducted  upon  rationEil  principles,  ia  snB  of  the  best 
exerciBBs  of  an  applied  Logic.  This  study  I  can  not  say  that  any  of  our  universitieB 
encourage.  To  master,  for  eianiple,  the  Minerva  of  SancliuE  with  its  commentators 
is,  I  conceire,  a  fax  more  profitable  ciorcise  of  mind  than  to  conquer  tlie  Principia  of 
Newton,— But  I  anticipate.] 
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'  the  most  important  employments  of  the  human  mind ;"  he  wt^ 
bound  articulately  to  prove,  what  certainly  can  not  be  presumed, 
that  Mathematics  (the  Practical  Logic  of  necessary  matter)  cul- 
tivate the  reasoning  faculty  for  its  employment  on  contingent 
matter,  better  than  Philosophy,  &c. — the  Practical  Logic  itself 
of  contingent  matter.  But  this  he  does  not  even  attempt.  On 
the  contrary,  after  misstating  the  custom  of  "oar  universities," 
he  actually  overlooks  the  existence  of  the  practical  logic  of  con- 
tingent matter  altogether ; — then,  assuming-  mathematics,  the 
logic  of  necessary  matter,  to  be  the  only  practieal  logic  in  exist- 
ence, he  lightly  concedes  to  it  the  victory  over  theoretieal  logic, 
on  the  ground,  that  "reasoning,  a  practical  process,  must  be 
taught  by  practice  better  than  by  precept."  The  primary  condi- 
tion and  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  thus  eluded ;  for 
it  behoved  him  to  have  proved,  not  to  have  assunied,  the  para- 
dox : — That  the  study  of  necessary  reasoning  alone,  is  a  better 
exercise  of  the  habits  of  probable  reasoning,  than  the  practice  of 
probable  reasoning  itself,  and  that,  also,  illustrated  by  the  theory 
of  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  reasoning  in  general.  "We  may 
at  once  admit,  that  theoretical  logic  realizes  its  full  value  only 
through  its  practical  applications.  But  does  it  therefore  follow 
— either  that  a  useful  practice  is  independent  of  theory,  or  that 
we  shall  come  best  trained  to  the  hunting-field  of  probability,  by 
assiduous  locomotion  on  the  railroad  of  calculus  and  demonstra- 
tion  ?    But  of  this  hereafter. 

Having  laid  it  down  by  this  very  easy  process,  that  "Mathe- 
matics are  a  means  of  forming  logical  habits  better  than  Logic 
itself,"  Mr,  "Whewell  broaches  the  important  question : 

"  How  far  the  study  thus  recommended  is  justly  chargeable  with  evtl 

conseguencei  ? Does  it  necessarily  make  men  too  little  aenaible  to  other 

than  mathematical  reasonings  ?  Does  it  teach  them  to  rec[uire  a  kind  of 
fundamental  principles  and  a  mode  of  deduction  wlilcli  are  not  in  reality 
attainable  in  questions  of  morals  or  politics,  or  even  of  iLatural  philosophy  1 
if  it  does  this,  it  may  well  nniit  men  for  the  most  important  employments 

of  the  human  mind,  &c But  is  this,  in  fact,  usually  the  case  ?     And 

if  it  happen  sometimes,  and  sometimes  only,  under  what  circumstances 
does  it  occur  1  This  latter  question  has,  I  think,  important  practical  bear- 
ings, and  I  shall  try  to  give  some  answer  to  it. 

"I  would  reply,  then,  that  [1°,]  if  mathemaliGS  be  taught  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  foundations  appear  to  be  laid  in  arbitrary  definitions  with- 
out any  corresponding  act  of  the  mind ; — or  [2",]  if  its  first  principles  be 
represented  as  horrowod  from  experience,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
science  is  empirical  only  ; — or  [3°,]  if  it  be  held  forth  as  tho  highest  per- 
fection of  the  science  to  reduce  our  knowledge  to  extremely  general  propo- 
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eilions  and  processes,  in  wliich  all  particular  cases  aie  included : — eo 
studied,  it  may,  I  conceive,  unfit  the  mind  for  dealing  -witli  other  kinds 
of  truth."     (P.  8.) 

The  development  and  illustratioa  of  these  three  propositions 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  "WTiewell  does  not  here  or 
re,  attempt  any  vindication  of  mathematics  from  those 
s  to  which  it  is  thus  acknowledged  to  be  obnoxious  ;  for  it 
3  defense  of  the  stud^  in  general,  against  which  alone  these 
accusations  have  from  all  ages  been  advanced,  to  admit,  nay,  to 
exaggerate  the  evil  tendency  of  certain  pett^  recent  opinions, 
wholly  uncontemplated  by  the  accusers. 

The  principal  value  of  Mr.  Whewell's  pamphlet  lies  in  the  spe- 
cial illustrations  of  the  Jirst  and  third  heads.  Thero  the  mathe- 
raaticsan  is  within  his  sphere.  On  these  we  should  not  have  been 
indisposed  to  offer  some  remarks  ;  but  the  technical  nature  of  the 
subject  could  not  interest  the  general  reader ;  and  in  the  words 
of  Rabbinic  apophthegm — "  Dies  brevis,  et  opus  multum,  et  pater- 
familias  urg-et." 

The  second  head,  in  which  Mr.  "Whewell  trenches  on  philoso- 
phy, we  can  not  altogether  overlook.     He  says : 

"  I  will  not  suppose,  that  any  person  who  1  as  paid  any  attention  to 
mathematics  does  not  see  clearly  the  differenc  b  t  n.  ce  iary  truths 
and  empirical  facts ;  between  the  evidence  of  tl  p  p  rt  s  of  a  triangle, 
and  that  of  the  general  laws  of  the  structure  f  pla  ts  Th  peculiar 
character  of  mathematieal  truth  is,  that  it  is  n  ssa  ly  d  vi  hly 
true  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  wh  h  w  1  m  f 
mathematical  studies  is  a  knowledge  that  the  e  a  1    t    tl  1 

iamiliarity  with  their  form  and  character. 

"This  lesson  is  not  only  lost,  but  read  backward, if  th     t  d    t  ist     ght 
that  there  is  no  such  difference,  and  that  mathematical  t  "uth   th  m    I 
ate  leaint  by  experience.     I  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  y  m  th  m  t      n 
would  hold  such  an  opinion  with  regard  to  geometrical  tnth       1th    gl 
it  has  heen  entertained  by  metaphysicians  of  no  inconsid      bl  t 

as  Hume.     Wo  might  ask  such  persons  how  Experien  h  w       t 

only  that  a  thing  is,  but  that  it  must  he;  by  what  tl  nty  h  th 
mere  recorder  of  the  actual  occurrences  of  the  past,  pr  p        11 

possible  cases,  though  as  yet  to  he  tried  hereafter  only,  p  h  biy 
Or,  descending  to  particulars  ;  when  it  is  maintained  th  t  t  f  ra 
perience  alone  that  we  know  that  two  straight  lines  can  tip 
we  ask,  who  ever  made  the  trial,  and  how?  and  we  req  1 1  b  t 
edinwhatwayhoaseertainedthatthelineswithwhichl  m  d  1  p 
ment  were  accurately  straight.     The  fallacy  is  in  this  c  se  I  t 

palpable  to  require  to  he  dwelt  upon." — (P.  32.) 

Now,  in  i\\.a  first  place,  it  is  wholJy  beyond  the  domain  of  ma- 
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thematios  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  thoir  principles. 
Mathematics,  as  Plato'  observes,  and  Proclus,^  are  fomided  on 
hypotheses,  of  which  they  can  render  no  account ;  and  for  this 
reason,  the  former  even  denies  them  the  denomination  of  Science 
"  The  geometer,  qua  geometer,"  says  Aristotle,  "  can  attempt  no 
discussion  of  his  principles." '  As  observed  hy  Seneca : — "  The 
Mathematical  is,  so  to  speak,  a  superficial  science ;  it  builds  on  a 
borrowed  site,  and  the  principles,  by  aid  of  which  it  proceeds,  are 
not  its  own :  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  begs  nothing  from  an- 
other ;  it  real's  its  own  edifice  from  its  own  soiL" '  These  autho- 
rities represent  the  harmonions  opinion  of  philosophers  and  ma 
thematicians,  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  a  mathematician  know  so  little  of 
his  province,  as  to  make  such  an  inroad  into  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, we  can  not  for  our  life  imagine,  how  a  metaphysical  flourish 
at  the  head  of  a  mathematical  system  can  affect  the  treatment 
of  the  science,  and  through  that  affect  the  mind  of  the  student. 
"We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  one  mathematician  in  a  hundred  has 
ever  possessed  an  opinion,  far  less  the  right  to  an  opinion,  on  the 
matter. 

In  the  third  place,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  assumption, 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  is  requisite  to  make  us  aware  of 
the  existence  of  Necessary  Cognitions — Necessary  Truths  ?  That 
certain  notions,  that  eertsim  Jtidgments,  there  are,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  as  necessary,  is  a.  fact  that  was  never  un- 
known to,  was  never  denied  hy,  any  rational  being.  "Whether 
these  necessary  notions  and  judgraenfe  are  truths,  has  been  in- 
deed doubted  hy  certain  philosophers  ;  hut  of  this  doubt  mathe- 
matics can  afford  us  no  solution — no  proper  materials  for  a  solu- 
tion. The  very  propositions  on  which  these  sciences  huild  their 
whole  edifice  of  demonstration,  are  as  well  known  by  the  tyro 
when  he  opens  his  Euclid,  as  by  the  veteran  Euler  or  Laplace ; 
nay,  they  are  possessed,  even  in  prior  property,  by  the  philoso- 
pher, to  whom,  indeed,  the  mathematician  must  look  for  their 
vindication  and  estahlishment. 

But,  in  the  fourth  place,  if  Mr,  Whewell  "  can  hardly  suppose 
that  any  mathematician  would  hold  the  opinion  that  mathemati- 
cal truths  are  learned  from  experience,"  we  can  not  understand 

'  Ve  Repah.  LI  vi.  vii. 
'  Post  Analyi.  L.  i.  c. 
'  Epist.  Ixixviii, 
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why  he  takes  the  ti'oable  of  wi'iting  this  treatise  against  such 
an  opinion,  as  actnally  held,  and  held  hy  a  whole  "school  of 
mathematics  ?"  Perhaps,  ho  means  hy  "  any  mathematician" 
— any  mathematician  worthy  of  the  name.  Bnt  then  if  this 
"  school  of  mathematics"  ho  so  contemptible,  why  write,  and  that 
so  seriously,  against  them  ?  This,  we  may  ohserve,  is  not  the 
only  contradiction  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  heen  wholly  unahie 
to  reconcile. 

But,  in  the_^/(A  place,  the  contrast  of  the  mathematician  and 
metaphysician  is  itself  in  error. — In  regard  to  the  exculpation  of 
the  mathematicians,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Leslie  for  its  disproof.  "  Geometry"  (says  that  original 
thinker,  and  he  surely  was  a  mathematician),  "  is  thus  founded 
likewise  on  ohservation ;  hut  of  a  kind  so  familiar  and  obvious, 
that  the  primary  notions  which  it  furnishes  might  seem  intui- 
tive." ' — As  to  the  inculpation  of  the  metaphysicians — why  was 
Locke  not  mentioned  in  place  of  Hume  ?  If  Hume  did  advance 
such  a  doctrine,  he  only  skeptically  took  up  what  Locke  dogma- 
tically laid  down.  But  Locke  himself  received  this  opinion  from 
a  mathematician  ;  for  this  part  of  his  philosophy  he  borrows  from 
G-assendi :  and,  what  is  curious,  ho  here  dosorts  the  schoolman 
from  whom  he  may  appear  to  have  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy,  the  twofold  origin  of  knowledge — Sense  and  Reflec- 
tion; for  the  unacknowledged  master  maintains  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  questions,  opinions  far  more  profound  than  those  of 
his  disciple. — But  in  regard  to  Bkme,  Mr.  Whewell  is  wholly 
wrong.  So  far  is  this  philosopher  from  holding  "  that  geometri- 
cal ti'uths  are  learnt  hy  experience,"  that,  while  rating  mathemat- 
ical science,  as  a  study,  at  a  very  low  account,  he  was  all  too 
acute  to  countenance  so  crude  an  opinion  in  regard  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  and,  in  fact,  is  celebrated  for  maintaining  one  precisely  the 
reverse.  On  this  point  Hume  was  neither  sensualist  nor  skeptic, 
bnt  deserted  Aenesideraus  and  Locke  to  encamp  with  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  quality  of  necessity  is  correctly  stated 
by  Mr.  Whewell  as  the  criterion  of  a  pure  or  a  priori  knowledge. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being  a  truism  always  famihar  to  ma- 
thematicians, it  only  shows  that  Mr.  "Whewell  has  himself  been 
recently  dipping  into  the  Kantian  philosophy  ;  of  which  he  here 

'  S-vMrnevis  ef  Plane  Geomelry,  p.  18 ;  and  more  fully  in  Elements  0/  Geaiwiry 
and  of  Geometrkal  Analysis,  p.  453. 
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adduces  i  fimous  principle  and  one  of  the  most  ordinary  illustra- 
tions. The  pTineiple  was  indeed  enounced  Ly  Leil^nitz,  in  whom 
matlieraatioa  may  assert  a  share ;  but  that  philosopher  failed  to 
carry  it  out  to  its  moat  important  applications.  In  his  philoso- 
phy, OUT  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  derived  from  expe- 
rience. We  can  trace  it  also  ohscurely  in  Dtracartes,  and  several 
of  the  older  metaphysicians ;  but  assuredly  it  was  nothing'  "pal- 
pable," nothing  to  which  the  mathematicians  can  lay  claim.  On 
this  principle,  as  first  evolved — at  least,  first  signalized  by  Kant, 
Space  and  Time  are  merely  modifications  of  mind,  and  mathe- 
matics thus  only  conversant  about  necessary  thoughts — thoughts 
which  can  even  make  no  pretension  to  truth  and  objective  reality. 
Are  the  foundations  of  the  science  thus  better  laid  ? — But  to  more 
important  matters. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  universal  observation,  that  diiferent  studies 
cultivate  the  mind  to  a  different  development ;  and  as  the  end  of 
a  liberal  education  is  the  general  and  harmonious  evolution  of 
its  faculties  and  capacities  in  their  relative  subordination,  the 
folly  has  accordingly  been  long  and  generally  denounced,  which 
would  attempt  to  accomplish  this  result,  by  the  partial  applica- 
tion of  certain  partial  studies.  And  not  only  has  the  effect  of  a 
one-sided  discipline  been  remarked  upon  the  mind  in  general,  in 
the  disproportioned  development  of  one  power  at  the  expense  of 
others  ;  it  has  been  equally  observed  in  the  exclusive  cultivation 
of  the  same  power  to  some  special  energy,  or  in  relation  to  some 
particular  class  of  objects.  Of  this  no  one  had  a  clearer  percep- 
tion than  Aristotle;  and  no  one  has  better  illustrated  the  evil 
effects  of  such  a  cultivation  of  the  mind,  on  all  and  each  of  its 
faculties.     He  says : 

' '  The  capacity  of  receiving  knowledge  is  modified  by  the  habits  of  the 
recipient  mind.  For,  as  wc  have  been  habituated  to  learn,  do  we  deem 
that  every  thing  ought  to  be  taught ;  and  the  same  object  presented  in  an 
unfamiliar  maaner,  strikes  us,  not  only  as  unlike  itself,  but,  from  want 
of  custom,  as  comparatively  strange  and  unknown.  For  the  accustomed 
is  the  better  known.  How  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  custom,  is 
manifested  in  the  laws ;  for  here  the  fabulous  and  puerile  exort  a  stronger 
influence  through  habit,  than,  through  knowledge,  do  the  true  and  the 
expedient.  Some,  therefore  {who  have  been  over  much  accustomed  to 
mathematical  studies),  will  only  listen  to  one  who  demonstrates  like  a 
mathematician ;  others  (who  have  exclusively  cultivated  analogical  rea- 
soning) ,  require  the  employment  of  examples  ;  while  others,  again  (whose 
imagination,  has  been  exercised  at  the  expense  of  judgment),  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  adduce  the  testimony  of  a  poet.  Some  are  satisfied  only  with  an 
exact  treatment  of  every  subject ;  to  others,  again,  from  a  trifling  disposi- 
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tion,  or  an  impotence  of  continued  thought,  the  exact  treatment  of  any 
becomes  irksome.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  he  educated  to  the  different 
modes  and  amount  of  evidence,  which  the  diiTerent  objects  of  our  knowl 
edge  admit."' 

And  again: 

'■It  is  tlie  part  of  a  ■well-educated  man  to  require  that  measure  of  aocu' 
racy  in  every  dificussion,  which  the  nature  of  its  object-matter  allows  ;  for 
it  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  tolerate  a  persuasive  mathematician,  than 
to  astrict  an  orator  to  demonstration      B  ry    n    '    ' 

in  the  matters  with  which  he  is  con     -s  Oh 

good  jndge — of  each,  he  who  has  be  n  disc  pin   d       ei 
who  has  been  disciplined  ia  all." " 

Eut  the  difference  between  diffe  e  t  f  d  e  i 
ing  influence,  is  great.  Some  exe  e  a  dene 
perhaps,  one  faculty  on  a  single  phasis,  or  to  a  low  degree ;  while 
others,  from  the  variety  of  objects  and  of  relations  -vhich  they 
present,  calling  into  strong  and  unexoluaive  activity  the  whole 
circle  of  the  higher  powers,  may  almost  pretend  to  accomplish 
alone  the  work  of  Catholic  education. 

If  we  consult  reason,  experience,  and  the  common  testimony  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend  to 
cultivate  a  smaller  nuinher  of  the  faculties,  in  a  more  partial  or 
fe.eble  manner,  than  mathematics.  This  is  acknowledged  by  every 
writer  on  education  of  the  least  pretension  to  judgment  and  expe- 
rience ;  nor  is  it  denied,  even  hy  those  who  are  the  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  their  total  banishment  from  the  sphere  of  a  liberal  in- 
struction. Germany  is  the  country  which  has  far  distanced  every 
other  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education ;  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing testimonies  may  represent  the  actual  state  of  opinion 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Germanic  union  which  stand  the 
highest  in  point  of  intelligence — Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtem- 
berg. 

The  first  authority  is  that  of: — Bernhardi,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  experienced  authorities  on  education  to  be  found  in 
Prussia. 

"It  is  asked — So  mathematics  awaken  tliejudgmetit,  the  reasoning 
faculty,  and  the  understanding  in  genfral  to  an  all-sided  activ-ity?     "We 

'  Mclaph.  1.  ii.  ("AX^o  to  eXair    )      3  4 

»  Eth.  Nicam.  1.  i.  c.  3.     The          u  ii       al  y  d  ("EicaoTOE  hi  xphei  (coXa? 

d  yiviuTKU  Koi  TOVToii'  eorii'  ayaSb     up  "j  ff  npo   o  jTeiroideviXfuos- 

feXSs  8J  6  Ttrpi  wair  jrtjroiSeufis             is  d  and  fatttolugical.     The 

cause  of  the  corruption  is  ijianjf          h      ra    d  n  imp     and,  we  think,  certain. 

'Ekqittos  6s  Kpivf tKoXoir  S  yij™                   m    3  <r  aya6i    KpiT^r ■  Koff  tkaoroi', 

0  Kaff  (narTToy  imraiheviievoc,     jrkin    S         jr  p  jra    tt  jra    ev/MM)?. 
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are  compelled  to  answer — JSo.  For  they  do  this  only  in  relation  to  a 
knowledge  of  gtiantity,  neglecting  altogether  that  of  qitaUty. — Further, 
is  tMs  mathematical  emdence,  is  this  amiadence  of  theory  and  practice 
actitaUy  found  to  hold  m.  the  other  branches  offfur  knowledge?  The 
slightest  survey  of  the  sciences  proves  the  very  reverse ;  and  teaches  us 
that  mathematics  tend  necessarily  to  induce  ttiat  numb  rigidity  into  our 
intellectual  life,  which,  pressing  obstinately  straight  onward  to  the  end  in 
view,  tales  no  heed  or  account  of  the  means  by  which,  in  different  sub- 
jects, it  must  be  differently  attained."' 

The  second  authority  we  quote,  is  that  of  the  diatingaished 
philosopher  who  has  long  so  henefioially  presided  over  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Studies  in  Munich —  Von  Weiller : — 

"  Mathematics  and  Grammar  differ  essentially  from  each  other,  in  re- 
spect to  their  efficiency,  as  general  means  of  intellectual  cultivation.^ 
The  former  have  to  do  only  with  the  intuitions  of  space  and  tifne,  and  are, 
therefore,  even  in  their  foundation,  limited  to  a  s^dal  d^xirtment  ofowr 
being;  whereas  the  latter,  occupied  with  the  primary  notions  (four  in- 
tellecttcal  life  in  general,  is  eo-exlensive  with  its  universal  empire.  On 
this  account,  the  grammatical  exercise  of  mind  must,  if  beneficially  applied 
precede  the  mathematical.  And  thus  are  we  to  explain  why  the  efficiency 
of  the  latter  does  not  sttefoh  so  widely  over  our  intellectual  territory  ;  why 
it  never  develops  the  mind  on  so  many  sides ;  and  why,  also,  it  never 
penetrates  so  profoundly.  By  mathematics,  the  powers  of  thought  are 
less  stirred  up  in  their  inner  essence,  than  drilled  to  outward  order  and 
severity ;  and,  consequently,  manifest  their  education  more  by  a  certain 
fbtmal  precision,  than  through  their  fertility  and  depth.  This  truth  is 
even  signally  conffimed  by  the  ex^erieruce  of  om'  own  institution.  The 
best  of  our  former  S.e(d  schdars,  when  brought  into  collation  with  the 
Latin  scholars  could,  in  general,  hardly  compete  with  the  most  middling 
of  these — not  merely  in  matters  of  language,  but  in  every  thing  which 
demanded  a  more  developed  faculty  of  thought. "^ 

The  third  witness  whoni  we  cali,  ia  one,  he  it  remarked,  with 

'  A'osicktsa,  ^c,  i.  e.  Thoughls  on  the  Orgamzatimi  of  Learned  Schools,  by  A.  F. 
Bemhardi,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Director  and  Professor  of  the  Frederician  Gymna- 
eium,  in  Berlin,  and  Member  of  the  ConsiBtotial  Council,  1818. 

'  Vide  Morgensterni  Ocat.  De  Liittris  HamnjiiorSnts,  p.  II. 

"  From  a  THssertation  accompanying  the  Anwaai  Btforl  of  the  Raijtd  Inalitu-le  of 
SludUs,  in  Munkh,  for  the  year  1823,  by  ita  Director,  Cajetan  von  'WeillBr,  Privy 
ConnBelor,  Porpetual  SecieCaij  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.  This  tesCi- 
mony  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  high  talent,  kuowledge,  and 
experience  of  the  witness,  but  because  it  hints  at  the  result  of  a  disastrous  experiment 
made  hy  authority  of  GoTerument  throughout  the  schools  of  an  eitcnsive  kingdom ; — 
an  experiment  of  which  certain  empirics  would  rGcommend  a,  repetition  among  our- 
selves. But  the  expsj^ent,  which  in  schoola  oigauized  and  controlled  like  those  of 
Bavaria,  couM  be  at  once  arrested  when  its  evil  tendency  was  sufficiently  apparent, 
would,  in  schools  ciicumstancecl  Jibe  ours,  end  only,  either  in  tbeii  ruin,  or  in  their 
conversion  from  inadequate  instruments  of  a  higher  cultivntion  to  effective  endues  of 
a  disguised  barbarism.  We  may  endeavor,  erelong,  to  prevent  tho  experience  of  other 
nations  from  being  altogetliot  unprofitable  to  ourselves. 

"  Felix  qaem  faciiail  aliena  pericula,  caalwn." 
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a  stronger  bias  to  realism,  in  the  higher  instruction,  than  is  of 
late,  after  the  experience  of  the  past,  easily  to  be  found  in  Ger- 
many.    Professor  Klumpp  observes : 

"We  shall  first  of  all  admit,  that  rnathematics  only  cultivate  the  mind 
on  a  single  phads.  Their  object  is  merely /orra  and  quantity.  They 
thus  remain,  as  it  were,  only  on  the  surface  of  things  without  reaching 
thair  essential  qualities,  or  their  internal  and  far  more  important  relations 
^-to  the  feelings,  namely,  and  the  will — and  consequently  wiiAozrf  determ- 
ining the  higher  ^aaiUies  to  actimty.  So,  likewise,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  memory  a/nd  imagination,  remain  in  a  great,  rmasu/re  unemployed; 
so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  understanding  alone  remains  to  them,  and 
even  this  is  cultivated  and  pointed  only  in  one  special  direction.  To  a 
many-sided  culture — to  an  all-sided  harmonious  excitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  many  various  powers,  they  can  make  no  pretension.  This, 
too,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  inasmuch  as  many  mere  mathe- 
maticians, however  learned  and  estimable  they  may  be,  are  still  notorious 
for  a  certain  one-sidedness  of  mind,  and  for  a  want  of  practical  tact,  If, 
therefore,  mathematical  instruction  is  to  operate  beneficially  as  a  mean 
of  mental  cultivation,  the  chasms  which  it  leaves  must  be  filled  up  by 
other  Directs  of  study,  and  that  harmonious  evolution  of  the  faculties  pro- 
cured, which  our  learned  schools  are  bound  to  propose  as  their  necessary 

To  the  same  general  fact,  we  shall  add  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  shrewdest  of  human  observers,  we  mean  Goethe,  who  in  a 
letter  to  Zelter  thus  spealts : 

"  This  also  shows  me  more  and  more  distinctly,  what  I  have  long  in 
secret  been  aware  of,  that  the  cultivation  afforded  by  the  Mathematics  is, 
in  the  highest  degree,  one-sided  and  contracted.  Nay,  Voltaire  does  not 
hesitate  somewhere  to  affirm,  "j'ai  toujours  reniarquS  que  la  gSometrie 
laisse  I'esprit  ou  die  le  trouve.'  Franklin,  also,  has  clearly  and  explicitly 
enounced  his  particular  aversion  for  mathematicians ;  as  he  found  them, 
in  the  intercourse  of  society,  insupportable  from  Xlwit  trifling  and  captious 
spirit."  ^ 

Even  D'Alembert,  the  mathematician,  and  professed  encomiast 
of  the  mathematics,  can  not  deny  the  charge  that  they  freeze  and 
parch  the  mind  :  but  he  endeavors  to  evade  it. 

"  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  remark,  that  if  mathematics  (as 
is  asserted  with.  sutScient  reason}  otdy  mahe  straight  tlie  minds  which 


'  Die  Gelelirlen  SchiUn,  <fc.,  i,  e.  Learned  Schods,  aocordiiig  to  the  principles  of  a 
gsnidne  himcaasm,  and  Ihe  demands  of  the  age.  By  F,  W.  Klumpp,  Professor  in  the 
■Royal  Gymnaeium  of  Stuttgart.  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  An  interasting  account  of  the 
aominaiy  Batabliabed  on  Klumpp's  principles,  by  the  King  of  Wirtembetg,  at  his 
pJeasura  palaoa  of  Stelten,  in  1831,  is  to  he  founil  in  the  drnversatiims  Lexicon  fiir 
aeaestm  Zeit,  i.  p.  737. 

'  Briefwechsd  xmschen  Goethe  -and  Zelter,  1S33,  i,  p.  430. 
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a/re  vdthout  a  bias,  so  they  only  dry  up  and  chill  t/te  minds  already  pre- 
pared/or this  opemtion  by  nature."^ 

Yet  what  a  confession !  The  Cambridge  oatholicon  is  thus  a 
dose  which  never  bestows  health,  tut  tends  always  to  evolve  the 
seeds  of  disease. 

Wa^ ,  Descartes,  the  gieitest  mathematician  of  his  ige  and  in 
spite  of  his  mathematicb,  ako  its  gieatest  philosopher,  was  con- 
vinced fiom  his  own  conhciou'sness,  that  these  scienoes,  however 
valuable  as  an  jn&tmment  of  external  science,  are  absolutely  per- 
nicious as  1  mein  of  mtemal  culture  Baillft,  his  biographer, 
frequently  commemoiates  this,  and  fir'^t  undt,r  the  ^eai  1623, 
the  28fh  of  the  philo'^opher,  he  lecords  of  Dcicaitps,  thit 

It  was  now  a  loDg  time  eiace  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  small 
utdtty  of  the  Mathematics  especially  when  studied  on  their  own  ac 
count  and  not  applied  to  other  things  There  was  nothing  in  tiuth 
which  appeared  to  him  more  futile  than  to  ocuupy  ourselves  with  simple 
numbers  and  imagmary  figures,  as  if  it  were  piopr  to  confine  ourselves  to 
these  tribes  (bagatelles)  without  carrying  our  view  beyond.  There  even 
seemed  to  him  in  this  something  worse  than  useless.  His  maxim  was, 
that  stech  application  insensibly  disaccustomed  us  to  the  use  of  our  rea- 
son, and  made  us  ruii  the  danger  of  losing  the  path  which  it  traces." 
{Cartesii  Regulae  ad  Directionem  Ingeniz,  Reg.  iv.  MSS). — [The  words 
themselves  of  Descartes  deserve  quotation:  "Revera  nihil  inaniiis  est, 
quam  circa  niidos  numeros  figurasque  imagiiiaiiaa  ita  versaii,  ut  velle 
videamur  in  talium  nugarum  cognitione  conquiescere,  atque  superficiariis 
istis  deraonatrationibus,  qute  casu  saepius  quam  arte  inveniuntur,  et  magis 
ad  ocuIm  et  imaglnationem  pertinent,  quam  ad  intellectum,  sic  incuhare, 
ut  quodamraodo  ipsa  ratione  uti  desttesco/mus ;  simulquo  nihil  intricatius, 
quam  tali  proband!  modo,  novas  difficultates  confusis  numeris  iuvolutas, 
expedire.  Q-uum  vero  postea  cogitarera,  unde  ergo  fieret,  ut  primi  olim 
Philosophiae  inventores,  neminem  Mathesoos  imperitum  ad  studium  sapi- 
entiae  vellent  admittere,  [a  (able,  the  oldest  recorder  of  which  flourished 
some  sixteen  centuries  subsequent  to  Plato,]  taaquam  haeo  disciplina  om- 
nium fecillima  et  maxime  necessaria  videatur,  ad  ingenia  capessendis  aiiis 
majoribus  acientiis  erudienda  et  preparanda ;  plane  suspicatus  sum,  quamv- 
dam  eos  Mathedm  agnovisse,  vcdde  diversam  a  vulgari  nosbraeaetaiis."] 
— BaiUet  goes  on ;  "  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  written  in  1630,  M.  Des- 
cartes recalled  to  him  that  he  had  renounced  the  study  of  mathematics 
for  many  years  ;  and  that  he  was  anximis  not  to  lose  any  more  of  his 
time  in  the  barren  operations  of  geom^t/ry  and  arithmetic,  studies  which 
nenier  lead  to  any  thing  important." — Finally,  speaking  of  the  general 
character  of  the  phOoaopher,  Baillet  adds  :  "  In  regard  to  the  rest  of  ma^ 
thematics"  (he  had  just  spoken  of  astronomy,  which  Descartes  thought, 
"  though  he  dreamt  vn  it  himself,  only  a  loss  of  tiine") — "  in  regard  to 
the  rest  of  mathematics,  those  who  know  the  rank  which  he  held  above 
all  mathematicians,  ancient  and  modem,  will  agree  that  he  was  the  man 
in  the  world  best  qiialifi.ed  to  judge  them.     We  have  observed  that,  after 

•  Melanges,  t,  iv.  p.  184,  ed.  17C3.   [Compare  also  Esprit  dc  I'Emycl  II.  p.  339.1 
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having  studied  these  sciences  to  the  bottom,  lie  liad  renounced  them  as  of 
no  iisefor  the  conduct  of  life  and  solace  of  mankind." ' 


We  shall  refer  to  Descartes  again. 

How  opposite  are  the  habitudes  of  mind  which  the  study  of 
the  Mathematical  and  the  study  of  the  Philosophical  sciences' 
requu-B  and  cultivate,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  observers 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  principle  of  this  contrast  lies 
in  their  different  obfecls,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  considering  their  objects  ; — differences  in  the  sciences 
themselves,  which  calling  forth,  in  their  cultivators,  different 
faculties,  or  the  same  faculty  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  de- 
termine developments  of  thought  so  dissimilar,  that  in  the  same 
individual  a  capacity  for  the  one  class  of  sciences  has,  not  with- 
out reason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  hia  qualification 
for  the  other. 

As  to  their  objects. — In  the  first  place  : — The  Mathematical 
sciences  are  limited  to  the  relations  of  quantity  alone,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  to  the  one  relation  of  quantities — equality  and 
inequality;  the  Philosophical  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  are 
astricted  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  coextensive  with  existence 
and  its  modes,  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
human  intellect  itself. — In  the  secowt^  place  : — Mathematics  take 
no  account  of  things,  but  are  conversant  solely  about  certain 
images ;  and  their  whole  science  is  contained  in  the  separation, 
conjunction,  and  comparison  of  these.  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  mainly  occupied  with  realities;  it  is  the  i 
real  existence,  not  merely  of  an  imagined  existence. 


■  Xffl  Vie  de  Descartes,  F.  i.  pp.  Ill,  113,  335.  P.  ii.  p.  481.— [The  Regulu  of 
Descartes,  extracted  also  in  the  PorS  Royal  Logic,  were  published  in  full,  at  Amstor- 
dsm,  in  1701.  They  are  found  in  the  third  volnme  of  Gamier's  edition  of  the 
"  CEuvres  Philosophiqiies  da  Descartes"  {that  ia,  his  works  to  the  esclusion  of  the 
Mailiemiiikul  and  Physical  writings) ;  and  were  translated  into  French  bj  M.  Cousin, 
in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  the  philosopher.] 

'  [Reminded  by  the  preceding  note — it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  upon  the 
vagde  universality  which  is  given  to  the  terms  pMosophy  and  pkiloiojikical  in  common 
Englbh ;  an  indefinitude  limited  specially  to  this  country.  Mathematics  and  Physics 
juay  here  be  called  philosophical  sciences ;  whereas,  on  the  Continent,  they  are 
excluded  from  philosophy,  philosophical  being  there  applied  emphatically  to  those 
sciences  which  are  immediately  or  mediately  mental.  Hegel,  in  one  of  his  works, 
mentions  that  in  looking  over  what  in  England  are  published  under  the  title  of  "Phi- 
loBopMcal  Transactions,"  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  philosophy  at  all.  This 
abusiTe  employment  of  the  words  is  favored,  I  believe,  principally  at  Cambridge ;  for 
if  Mathematics  and  Physics  are  not  philosophical,  then  Ihat  university  must  confess 
that  it  now  encourages  no  philosophy  whatever.  The  hislory  of  this  hvsular  peculi 
arity  might  eaaiiy  be  traced.] 
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Aa  to  their  ends,  and  their  procedure  to  these  ends. — Truth  or 
knowledge  is,  indeed,  the  'icope  of  both ,  hut  the  kind  of  Itnowl- 
edge  proposed  hy  the  one  la  ^eiy  difteient  from  that  pioposed  by 
the  other. — In  Mathematics,  the  whole  principles  aie  given,  in 
Philosophy,  the  gieatei  number  are  to  be  muffht  out  and  estab- 
lished.— In  Mathematics,,  the  given  prmciples,  are  both  material 
and  formal  that  is  they  afford  at  once  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  science  and  of  om  knowledge  of  that  construction 
{prmctpta  e^sendt  et  tog-no''ce?idi)  In  Philosophy,  the  given 
pnncii  les  are  onli/  formal — only  the  logical  conditions  of  the 
ahstiact  possibility  of  knowledge. — In  Mathematics,  the  whole 
science  is  virtually  contained  in  its  data;  it  is  only  the  evolution 
of  a  potential  knowledge  into  an  actual, 'and  its  procedure  is  thus 
merely  explicative.  In  Philosophy,  the  scienee  is  not  contained 
in  data;  its  prineiplea  are  merely  the  rules  for  our  conduct  in 
the  quest,  in  the  proof,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowledge :  it  is  a 
transition  from  ahsoiute  ignorance  to  science,  and  its  procedure 
is  therefore  ampUative.  In  Mathematics  we  always  depart  from 
the  definition;  in  Philosophy,  with  the  definition  we  usually  end. 
— Mathematics  know  nothing  of  causes;  the  research  of  causes 
ia  Philosophy ;  the  former  display  only  the  that  (to  5t(}  ;  the  lat- 
ter mainly  investigates  the  why  (to  Swts).' — The  truth  of  Mathe- 
matics is  the  harmony  of  thought  and  thought;  the  truth  of 
Philosophy  is  the  hamiony  of  thmight  and  existence. — Hence  the 
absurdity  of  all  applications  of  tlie  mathematical  method  to  phi- 
losophy. 

'  [By  cause,  &c.,  with  inodern  philosopbers,  I  meao  efficieiU  cause,  and  should  Iia»e 
stated  this  articulaleij,  had  the  possibility  of  ambiguity  ever  hsen  suggeatod.  When 
I  tbcrefare  said  that  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are  distinguished,  in  that  the  former 
is.  and  Iha  latter  is  not,  a  research  of  eauses,  I,  of  course,  meant  and  mean  efficient 
causes.  A  very  acute  philosophical  mathematidan,  Professor  Boole,  in  his  "  Mathe- 
matical Analysis  of  Logic"  (pp.  11,  sq.,  81,  sq.),  makes  me  in  this  contradict  Aristo- 
tie ;  and  he  is  literally  correct  in  his  quotation  from  the  Posterior  Analytics,  where 
Aristotle  does  declare,  that  the  geometer  investigates  the  Bidri.  Mr.  Boole  has  not, 
hoWBTM,  recollected,  that  Aristotle  haiflmr  caasaa ;  and  as  Mathematics  are  confess- 
edly occupied  mjth  &e  formal,  the  philosopher,  not  only  in  the  place  adduced,  but  in 
Eundiy  others,  therefore  states,  that  the  mathematician  is  conversant  about  the  wAjf. 
But  even  AristoUo  was  fully  aware,  that  tlie  term  cause  or  principle  properly  and  em- 
piratically  pertains  only  tfl  the  e^oeni;  and  accordingly  in  his  Euclemian  Ethics  (ii,  6), 
he  Btates  thia,  adding,  as  an  example,  that  iiilutt  in  malhcmaUcs  are  called  jnincijilea, 
are  ao  styled,  iwt  in  proprieh/,  Jui  ojily  hy  a,naiogy  or  resemilance.  He  indeed  eipress- 
ly  denies  to  them  the  cedent,  &c.     (Metaph.  iii.  2,  alibi.) 

Mr.  Boole,  likewise,  has  not  observed,  that  it  is  not  Alalra^t,  Pure  or  Theorelical 

Logic  which  I  oppose  to  Mathemstics,  but  that  I  oppose  to  each  other  heo  CimcTete, 

Applied  01  Practical  Logics;  to  wit,  that  o( necessary  matter  =  mathematics,  and  that 

oicnnlingenl  matter  =  philosophy  and  common  reasoning.    See  p.  3fi3.] 

S 
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It  is,  however,  proximately  in  the  different  modes  of  consider- 
ing- their  objects  that  Mathematics  and  Philceophy  so  differently 
cultivate  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place : — Without  entering  on  the  metaphysical 
nature  of  Space  and  Time,  as  the  hasis  of  concrete  and  discrete 
quantities,  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  thought,  are, 
severally,  to  us  ah.soiutely  one ;  and  each  of  their  modifioationa, 
though  apprehended  as  singular  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  recognized  as  virtually,  and  in  effect,  universal. 
Mathematical  science,  therefore,  whose  notions  (as  numher,  figure, 
motion)  are  exclusively  modifications  of  these  fundamental  forms, 
separately  or  in  combination,  does  not  establish  their  universality 
on  any  a  posteriori  process  of  abstraction  and  generalization ;  but 
at  once  contemplates  the  general  in  the  individual.  The  univer- 
sal notions  of  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  are,  with  a  few  great 
exceptions,  generalizations  from  experience ;  and  as  the  universal 
constitutes  the  rule  under  which  the  philosopher  thinks  the 
individual,  philosophy  consequently,  the  reverse  of  mathematics, 
views  the  individual  in  the  general. 

In  the  second  place : — In  Mathematics,  quantity,  when  not 
divorced  from  form,  is  itself  really  presented  to  the  intellect  in  a 
lucid  image  of  phantasy,  or  in  a  sensible  diagram;  and  the  quan- 
tities which  can  not  thus  he  distinctly  construed  to  imagination 
and  sense,  are,  as  only  syntheses  of  unity,  repetitions  of  identity, 
adequately,  though  conventionally,  denoted  in  the  vicarious  com- 
bination of  a  few  simple  symbols.  Thus  both  in  geometry,  by  . 
an  ostensive  constnnctiou,  and  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  a 
symbolical,  the  intellect  is  refieved  of  all  effort  in  the  support  and 
presentation  of  its  objects  ;  and  is  therefore  left  to  operate  upon 
these  in  all  the  ease  and  security  with  which  it  considers  the  con- 
crete realities  of  nature.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  princi- 
pally occupied  with  those  general  notions  which  are  thought  by 
the  intellect  but  are  not  to  be  pictured  in  the  imagination  ;  and 
yet,  though  thus  destitute  of  the  light  and  definitude  of  mathemat- 
ical representations,  philosophy  is  allowed  no  adequate  language 
of  its  own ;  and  the  common  language,  in  its  vagueness  and  in- 
suffioieney,  does  not  afford  to  its  unimaginable  abstractions  that 
guarantee  and  support,  which,  though  less  wanted,  is  fully  ob- 
tained by  its  rival  science,  in  the  absolute  equivalence  of  mathe- 
matical thought  and  mathematical  expression. 
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In  the  third  place: — Mathematics,  departing  from  certain 
original  hypotheses,  and  these  hypotheses  exclusively  determin- 
ing every  movement  of  their  procedure,  and  the  images  or  the 
vicarious  aymhols  about  which  tliey  are  conversant  hoing  clear 
and  simple,  the  deductions  of  the  sciences  are  apodicHc  or  demon- 
strative ;  that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  is,  at  every  step, 
seen  to  be  excluded  in  the  very  comprehension  of  the  terms.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Philosophy  (with  the  exception  of  the  Theory 
of  Logic),  and  iu  our  reasonings  in  general,  such  demonstrative 
certainty  is  rarely  to  be  attained ;  probable  certainty,  that  is, 
where  wo  are  never  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary, 
is  all  that  can  he  compassed ;  and  this  also,  not  being  internally 
evolved  from  any  fundamental  data,  must  he  sought  for,  collected, 
and  applied  from  without. 

From  this  general  contrast  it  will  easily  he  seen,  how  an  ex- 
cessive study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  not  only  does  not 
prepare,  hut  absolutely  incapacitates  the  mind,  for  those  intel. 
lectual  energies  which  philosophy  and  life  require.  We  are 
thus  disqualified  for  observation,  either  internal  or  external — for 
abstraction  and  generalization — and  for  common  reasoning-;  nay 
disposed  to  the  alternative  of  blind  credulity  or  of  irrational 
skepticism. 

I'hat  mathomaties,  in  which  the  objects  are  purely  ideal,  in 
which  the  principles  are  given,  in  which,  from  these  principles, 
the  whole  science  is  independently  developed,  and  in  which  de- 
velopment the  student  is,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  not  an  actor, 
but  a  mere  spectator ; — that  mathematics  can  possibly  in  their 
study  educate  to  any  active  exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation 
either  as  reflected  upon  ourselves,  or  as  directed  on  the  affairs  of 
life  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  will  not,  we  presume,  be  main, 
tained.     But  of  this  again. 

That  they  do  not  cultivate  the  power  of  generalization  is 
equally  apparent,  The  ostensive  figures  of  G-eometry  are  np 
abstractions — hut  concrete  forms  of  imagination  or  sense ;  and 
the  highest  praise,  accorded  by  the  most  philosophical  mathe- 
maticians, to  the  symbolical  notation  of  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
K,  that  it  has  relieved  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  effort,  by 
substituting  a  sign  for  a  notion,  and  a  mechanical  for  a  men- 
tal process.  In  mathematics,  genus  and  species  are  hardly 
known. 

Geometry,  indeed,  has  been  justly  considered  as  cultivating 
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rather  the  lowest  degree  of  the  imagination'  than  any  higher 
power  of  the  understanding. — "  The  geometer,'"  saya  (Philoponus 
or  rather  Ainmonius)  ^^  considers  the  divisible  forms  in  the  imag- 
ination; for  he  uses  his  imagination  as  his  board.'"  "  Those 
rejoice"  (saya  Albertus  Magnus),  "in  the  mathematical  sciences 
whose  organ  of  imagination  for  receiving  figures  is  temperately 
dry  and  warm"' — "Among  philoaophera"  (saya  Fracastorius,  the 
mathematician,  the  philosopher,  the  poet),  "some  delight  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  substances  of  things,  and  these  are  the 
Philosophers,  properly  so  called.  Others  again,  inquiring  into  the 
relations  of  certain  accidents,  are  chiefly  occupied  ahout  these, 
such  as  numbers  and  figures,  and,  in  general,  quantities.  These 
latter  are  principally  potent  in  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  hrain  which  lies  toward  its  centre ;  this,  therefore, 
they  have  hot,  and  capacious,  and  excellently  conservative.  Hence, 
they  injagine  well  how  things  stand  in  their  wholes  and  in  rela- 
tion tx)  each  other.  But  we  have  said,  that  every  one  finds 
pleasure  in  those  functions  which  he  is  capable  of  performing 
well.  Wlierefor'e,  these  principally  delight  in  that  knowledge 
which  is  situate  in  the  imagination,  and  they  are  denominated 
Mathematicians."*  Though  no  believers  in  G-all,  there  can,  how- 
ever,  we  think,  he  no  donht,  that  in  the  same  individual  there  are 
very  different  degrees  of  imagination  for  different  objects ;  and  of 
these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  the  peculiar  capacity  possess- 
ed by  certain  persons  of  presenting  and  retaining  quantities  and 
numbers — ^the  condition  of  a  mathematical  genius. — "  The  study 
of  mathematics"  (says  Descartes,  and  he  frequently  repeats  the 
observation),  "principally  exercises  the  imagination  in  the  con- 
sideration of  figures  and  motions.'"  Nay,  on  thia  very  ground,  he 
explains  the  incapacity  of  mathematicians  for  philosophy.  "  That 
part  of  the  mind,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Mersenne,  "to 

'  In  this  country,  the  term  Imagitialiim  has  latterlj  been  used  in  a  more  contracted 
signification,  as  BiproBBive  of  what  has  been  cadcd  tlie  creative  oi  productive  imagina- 
tion alone.  Mr.  Stevrart  has  even  bestowed  on  the  reproductive  imagination  the  term 
Cancepiion ; — happily,  we  do  not  think;  as  both  in  grammatical  piopriety,  and  by  the 
oilier  and  cacrecter  usage  of  phitoaophcis,  this  term  (or  rather  the  product  of  this  opera- 
tion— Conc^t)  is  convertible  with  gsneral  notion,  or  more  correctly  lutlioii,  simply,  and 
in  this  sense  is  admirably  rendered  by  the  Begriff  (nhat  is  grasped  up)  of  the  Germans. 

'  In  Aristol.  de  Anima,  Sign.  B.  iv.  cd.  Trincavelli,  I53.'>,— (Arislot  1.  L  text.  16). 
So  Themialius,  frequently. 

"  In  Slelaph.  Arittot.  L.  1.  tract  i.  c.  S.     So  Averroes,  fronuently 

'  Da  ImtUictiime,  L,  ii.     Opera,  f.  14B,  ed.  3.  Venct  1584, 

'  Lettree,  p.  i.  let.  wm. 
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wit,  the  imagination,  which  is  principally  conducive  to  a  s/cill  in 
mathematics,  is  of  greater  detriment  than  service  for  metaphysical 
speculations.''^^  Sir  Keneltn  Digby  acutely  says : — "I  may  ob- 
serve, as  our  countryinan  Roger  Bacon  did  long  ago,  that  those 
students,  who  busy  themselves  much  with  such  notions  as  reside 
wholly  in  the  Fantasie,  do  hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for  ab' 
stracted  metaphysical  speculations  ;  the  one  having  bulkie  foun- 
dation of  matter,  or  of  the  aooidents  of  it,  to  settle  upon  (at  least 
with  one  foot);  the  other  flying  continually,  even  to  a  lessening 
pitch,  in  the  subtile  air.  And,  accordingly,  it  hath  been  generally 
noted,  that  the  exactest  mathematicians,  who  converse  altogether 
with  lines,  figures,  and  other  dilferenoes  of  quantity,  have  seldom 
proved  eminent  in  metaphysics  or  speculative  divinity ;  nor  again, 
the  professors  of  these  sciences,  in  the  other  arts.  Much  less  can 
it  be  expected  that  an  excellent  physician,  whose  fancy  is  always 
fraught  with  the  material  drugs,  that  he  prescriheth  his  apothe- 
cary to  compound  his  medicines  of,  and  whose  hands  are  inured 
to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  inspection  of  anatomized  bodies, 
should  easily  and  with  success,  flie  his  thoughts  at  so  towering  a 
game,  as  a  pure  intellect,  a  separated  and  unbodied  soul."' — The 
dependence  of  mathematics  on  the  lower  imagination  is  recognized 
in  like  manner,  in  tlio  Kantian  philosophy  and  its  modifications. 
But  the  study  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  mainly  recom- 
mended as  a  practice  of  reasoning  in  general;  and  it  is  precisely, 
as  such  a  practice,  that  its  inutility  is  perhaps  the  greatest.-— 
G-eneral  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  on  contingent 
matter ;  if  mathematical  demonstration  therefore  supplies,  as  is 
contended,  the  best  exercise  of  practical  logic,  ii;  must  do  this  by 
best  enabling  us  to  counteract  the  besetting  tendencies  to  error, 
and  to  overcome  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  probable 
reasonings.  Now,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  reasoning 
lie  wholly — 1)  in  its  form — 3)  in  its  vehicle — 3)  in  its  object-mat- 
ter.    Of  these  severally. 

i.)  As  to  Reform: — The  study  of  mathematics  educates  to  no 
sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies  which  originate 
in  the  thought  itself  of  the  reasoner. — Demonstration  is  only  de- 
monstration, if  the  necessity  of  the  one  contrary  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  other  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  object-matter  itself, 

'  E^st.  p.  ii.  ep,  sxxiii. 

2  Observations  on  Sir  Thos.  Brown's  Rdigio  Medici,  sub  inilio. 
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abaolutely  oleai'  to  eoasciousneas  at  every  step  of  its  deduction 
Mathematical  reasoning,  therefore,  as  demonstrative,  allows  no 
room  for  any  sophistry  of  thought ;  the  necessity  of  its  matter 
necessitates  the  correctness  of  Jts  form,  and,  consequently,  it  can 
not  forewarn  and  arm  the  student  against  this  formidable  princi- 
ple of  error.  Mr.  "Wheweil,  indeed,  says,  that — "  In  Mathematics 
the  student  is  rendered  familiar  with  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  strict  inference ;  compelled  habitually  to  fix  his  attention  on 
those  conditions  on  which  the  cogency  of  the  demonstration  de- 
pends ;  and  in  the  mistaken  and  imperfect  attempts  at  demon- 
stration made  by  himself  or  others,  he  is  presented  with  examples 
of  the  most  natural  fallacies,  which  he  sees  exposed  and  cor- 
rected." (P.  5.)  "We  must  he  pardoned  for  observing  that  we 
should  have  wished  the  connection  of  the  first  clauses  of  this  sen- 
tence and  the  last,  had  been  instracted  by  something  better  than 
an  "and;"  also  that  the  novel  assertions  in  this  last  itself  had 
been  explained  and  exemplified.  "Were  tho  truth  of  our  argu- 
ment not  suflioiently  manifest  of  itself,  we  might  appeal  to  the 
fact,  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  expe- 
rience, that  of  the  sciences,  mathematics  alone  have  continued  to 
advance  without  "  shadow  of  turning,"  and  even  (as  far  as  their 
proper  objects  are  concerned)  without  dispute.  Mathematics 
have  from  the  first  been  triumphant  over  the  husk ;  Philosophy 
is  still  militant  for  the  kernel.  Logic,  therefore,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  form  of  reasoning,  so  valuable  in  every  other  subject,  is 
practically  valueless  in  mathematics ;  and,  so  far  from  "forming 
logical  habits  better  than  logic  itself"  as  Mr.  "Whewell  intrepidly 
asserts,  mathematics  can  not  in  this  relation  conduce  to  "logical 
habits"  at  all.  The  art  of  reasoning  right  is  assuredly  not  to  be 
taught  by  a  process  in  which  there  is  no  reasoning  wrong.  We 
do  not  learn  to  swim  in  water  by  previous  practice  in  a  pool  of 
quicksilver.  Yet,  if  mathematics  are  to  be  recommended  as 
counteracting  our  natural  tendency  to  err,  why  not  also  propose 
the  mercury  as  counteracting  our  natural  tendency  to  sink  ?  Mr. 
Coleridge  (himself  a  Cantabrigian)  is  right,  when  he  says ; — "  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  geometry  any  substitute  for  logic." ' 
Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  stumbled  on  the  following 
passage  of  Du  Hamel,  not  only  a  distinguished  philosopher  but 
a  distinguished  mathematician : 

'  Table  Talk,  i.  16. 
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"  I  do  not  lind,  tKat  geometers  are  mighty  Bolicitous  wketlicr  their  argu- 
ments be,  in  formula,  compounded  according  to  logical  prescription ;  and 
yet  there  are  none  who  demonstrate  either  mote  precisely  or  with  greater 
conviction.  For  they  usually  follow  the  guidance  of  nature ;  descending 
step  by  step,  from  the  simpler  and  more  general  to  the  more  complex,  and 
defining  every  term,  they  leave  no  ambiguity  in  their  langnt^e.  Hence 
it  is,  that  they  can  fiot  err  in  the  form  of  their  st/Uogisms  ;  for  we  seldom 
deviate  from  logical  rules,  except  when  we  abuse  the  artibiguity  of  words, 
or  attribute  a  difierent  meaning  to  the  middle  term,  in  the  major  and  in 
the  minor  proposition. — It  is  also  the  custom  of  geometers  to  prefix  cer- 
tain self-evident  axioms  or  principles,  from  which  all  that  they  are  subse- 
quently to  demonstrate  flows. — Finally,  their  conclusions  are  deduced, 
either  from  definitions  which  can  not  be  called  in  question,  or  from  those 
principles  and  propositions  tnown  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  styled  axioms, 
or  from  other  already  established  conclusions,  which  now  obtain  the  co- 
gency of  principles.  They  make  no  troublesome  inquiry  into  the  mood  or 
figure  of  a  syllogism,  fior  lavish  attention  on,  the  rules  of  logic;  for  such 
attention,  by  averting  their  mind  from  more  necessary  objects,  would  be 
detrimental  rather  than  advantageous." ' 

[Arnawld  has  likewise  some  observations  to  the  same  effect. — 
Huygens  and  Leibnitz,  indeed,  truly  observe,  that  mathematicians  _ 
can,  and  sometimes  do,  err  in  point  of  form.  But  this  aberration 
is  rare  and  exceptional ;  it  requires,  indeed,  a  most  ingenions 
stupidity  to  go  wrong,  where  it  is  far  more  easy  to  keep  right. 
A  mathematical  reasoning  may  certainly  transgress  in  form,  and 
a  railway  locomotive  may  go  off  the  rails.  But  as  a  railroad  con- 
ductor need  not  look  ahead  for  ditches  and  quagmires,  so  a  ma- 
thematician, in  his  process,  is  not  compelled  to  be  on  guard  against 
the  fallacies  which  beset  the  route  of  the  ordinary  reasoner.] 

But  if  the  study  of  mathematics  do  not,  as  a  logical  discipline, 
warn  the  reason  against  the  fallacies  of  thought,  does  it  not,  as 
an  invigorating  exercise,  of  reason  itself,  fortify  that  faculty 
against  their  influence  ?  To  this  it  is  equally  incompetent.  The 
principles  of  mathematics  are  self-evident ;  and  every  transition, 
every  successive  step  in  their  evolution,  is  equally  self-evident. 
But  the  mere  act  of  intellect,  which  an  intuitive  proposition  de- 
termines, is  of  all  mental  energies  the  easiest — the  nearest,  in 
fact,  to  a  negation  of  thought  altogether.  But  as  every  step  in 
mathematical  demonstration  is  intuitive,  every  step  in  mathe- 
matical demonstration  calls  forth  an  absolute  minimumof  thought ; 


»  (Be  Mcjite  Humana,  1,  iii.  c.  I.  Ofera,  t.  ii.  p.  351.)  See  also,  insiar  omnivm, 
Fonseca  (in  Melaph.  Aristoi.  I.,  ii.  c.  3,  ([,  4,  sect.  3.)  Leibnitz  (Ojwra,  t.  ii.  p.  17) 
commemorates  the  notable  exploit  of  two  zealous,  but  Ihick-hoailed  logicians— Hetlinus 
andDasypoiliuebyname— who  actually  redQccd  the  fitet  six  books  of  Euclid  into  for- 
mal syllogisms. 
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and  as  a  faculty,  is  always  evolved  in  proportion  to  its  competent 
degree  of  exercise,  consequently  mathematics,  in  determining 
reason  to  its  feeblest  energy,  detertmnes  reason  to  its  most  limited 


In  the  inertion  of  this  stady,  the  mind,  in  fact,  seldom  rises  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  self- activity.  We  are  here  passively 
moved  on,  almost  as  much  as  we  spontaneously  move.  It  has 
been  well  expressed : — "  Malhematica;  munus  pistrinarium  est ; 
admolam  enim  alligati,  vertimur  in  gyrum  aeque  atque  vertimus." 
The  routine  of  demonstration,  in  the  gymnastic  of  mind,  may, 
indeed,  te  compared  to  the  routine  of  the  treadmill,  in  the  gym- 
nastic of  body.  Each  determines  a  single  power  to  a  low  hut 
continuous  action ;  all,  not  disabled  in  the  ordinary  functions  of 
humanity,  are  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  either ;  but  as  few  with- 
out compulsion  are  found  to  expatiate  on  the  one,  so  fevf  without 
impulsion  are  found  to  make  a  progress  in  the  other.  Both  are 
conversant  about  the  necessary ;  both  depart  from  data;  of  both 
'  the  procedure  is  by  steps ;  and  in  hoth,  the  first  step  being  con. 
ceded,  the  necessity  of  every  other  is  shown  on  evidence  equally 
intuitive.  The  one  is  ever  moving,  never  advancing ;  the  other 
ever  varying  to  infinity  only  the  expression  of  the  same  identity. 
Both  are  abstract  occupations ;  and  both  are  thought  to  disqualify 
for  the  world;  for  though  both  corrective  disciplines,  a  prejudice 
prevails  toward  the  one,  against  the  moral  habits  of  its  votaries, 
toward  the  other,  against  their  Tiwral  reasoning.  Among  many 
other  correspondences,  both,  in  fine,  cultivate  a  single  intellectual 
virtue;  for  both  equally  educate  to  a  mechanical  continuity  of 
attention ;  as  in  each  the  scholar  is  disagreeably  thrown  out,  on 
the  slightest  wandering  of  tliought. 

Nor  is  the  extreme /aa7i%o/matffe«ioft'cs  any  paradox,  "No 
one,  almost,"  says  Cicero,  "seems  to  have  intently  applied  him- 
self to  this  science,  who  did  not  attain  in  it  any  proficiency  he 
pleased ;" '  "  Mathematics  are  the  study  of  a  sluggish  intellect," 
says  "the  Helvetian  Fliny;"^  and  Warburton  calls  "the  routine 
of  demonstration  the  easiest  exercise  of  reason,  where  much  less 
of  the  vigor  than  of  the  attention  of  mind  is  required  to  excel."' 
Among  the  Greeks  in  ancient,  as  in  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
others  in  recent  times,  mathematics  were  drawn  back  to  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education.     Among  a  hundred  others,  Aristotle 

'  De  Oratore,  L.  i.  e.  3.  '  Zuingenis  in  Ethic.  Nicom,.  L.  *i.  e.  9 

=  Julian,  Pref.  Worin,  iv.  p.  846. 
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observes  that  not  youths  only,  but  mere  boys  easily  became 
mathematicians,  while  yet  incapable  of  practical  or  speculative 
philosophy.'  And  in  regard  to  boys,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Nie- 
meyer,  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  in  education,  of  our  age, 
"  to  be  a  fact  notorimis  in  all  schools,  that  the  minds  which  mani- 
fest a  partiality  for  this  class  of  abstract  representations,  possess 
the  feeblest  judgment  in  reference  to  other  matters."'  "The 
mathematical  genius"  {says  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avranches,  an 
admirer  of  mathematics,  and  himself  no  contemptible  geometer) 
"requires  much  phlegm,  moderation,  attention,  and  circumspec 
tion.  All,  therefore,  that  goes  to  the  formation  of  those  brilliant 
minds,  to  whom  has  been  conceded  by  privilege  the  title  of  beaux- 
esprits,  I  mean  copiousness,  variety,  freedom,  readiness,  vivacity 
— all  this  is  directly  opposed  to  mathematical  operations,  which 
are  simple,  slow,  dry,  forced,  and  neoessavy," ' — [Finally,  this 
extreme  facility  of  the  mathematical  processes,  is  not  only  prompt- 
ly admitted  by  mathematical  authors,  but  founded  on  by  many 
of  them  as  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  study.  Of  these  wo 
need  only  mention,  among  many  others,  Descartes,  Wolf,  Dories, 
ColertiS,  Horrebovius,  Weidler,  Lichienberg,  &o.,  &o. ;  but  to 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  articulate  references.] 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  to  minda  of  any  talent,  mathe- 
matics are  only  difficult  because  they  are  too  easy. — Pleasure  is 
the  concomitant  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a 
faculty  or  habit ;  and  Pain  the  reflex,  either  of  the  compulsion  of 
a  power  to  operation  beyond  its  due  limits,  whether  in  continu- 
ance or  degree,  or  of  the  compulsory  repression  of  its  spontaneous 
tendency  to  action.  A  study,  therefore,  will  be  agreeable,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  affords  the  conditions  of  an  exercise,  spontaneous 
and  unimpeded,  to  a  greater  number  of  more  energetic  faculties ; 
and  irksome,  in  proportion  as  it  constrains  either  to  a  too  intense 
or  too  protracted  activity,  or  to  no  activity  at  all.  It  is  by  reason 
of  this  principle  that  mathematics  are  found  more  pecuharly  in- 
tolerable, by  minds  endowed  with  the  most  varied  and  vigorous 
capacities ;  for  such  minds  are  precisely  those  which  the  study 
mulcts  of  the  most  numerous  and  vivid  pleasures,  and  punishes 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  intensest  pains.  It  can  not,  cer- 
tainly, be  said  that  the  cultivation  of  these  sciences  fatigues  a 

1  Mth.  Nic.  L,  -vi.  c.  8, 

*  Ueier  Pestalossi,  1810,  p,  51.     See  also  Klnmpp,  ut  sapra,  vol,  ii.  p.  41. 

*  HueUana,  ch.  133. 
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single  faculty,  by  urging  it  to  an  activity  at  any  moment  too 
intense;  in  fact,  they  are  felt  as  irksome,  in  a  gieat  measure, 
because  thoy  do  not  allow  even  the  one  power  which  they  partially 
occupy,  its  highest  healthy  exercise.  In  mathematics  we  attain 
our  end — "non  vi  sed  saepe  cadendo."  But  the  continued  and 
monotonous  attention  they  necessitate  to  a  long  concatenated 
deduction,  each  step  in  the  lucid  series  calling  forth,  on  the  &ame 
eternal  relation,  and  to  the  same  moderate  amount,  the  sime 
simple  exertion  of  reason; — ^this,  added  to  the  ineition  to  which 
they  condemn  all  the  nohler  and  more  pleasur^hle  eneigie&  of 
thought,  is  what  renders  mathematics,  in  themselves  the  easiest 
of  all  rational  studies — the  moat  arduous  for  those  \ery  minds  to 
which  studies,  in  themselves  most  arduous,  are  eabiest. 

In  mathematics  dullness  is  thus  elevated  into  talent,  and  talent 
degraded  into  ineapaoity. — "Those,"  says  the  Chian  Aristo, 
"who  occupy  themselves  with  Mathematics  to  the  neglect  of 
Philosophy,  are  like  the  wooers  of  Penelope,  who,  unahle  to  attain 
the  mistress,  contented  themselves  with  the  maids." ' — Hipponi- 
cus,  a  mathematical  genius,  and  general  blockhead,  of  whom  his 
pupil,  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus,  used  to  say,  "  that  his  science 
must  have  flown  into  his  mouth  w^hen  yawning,""  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  numerous  class. — "  The  mathematician  is  cither  a 
heggar,  a  dunce,  or  a  visionary,  or  the  three  in  one,"  was  long 
an  adage  in  tlie  European  schools." — "Lourd  comme  un  geo- 
metre" '  (dull  as  a  mathematician)  has  alao,  by  the  confession  of 
its  objects,  obtained  a  proverbial  currency  in  the  most  mathemat- 
ical nation  of  Europe. — "  A  dull  and  patient  intellect,"  says  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  the  most  learned  of  men — "  such  should  be  your 
geometers.  A  great  genius  can  not  be  a  great  mathematician"' 
■ — "We  see,"  says  Roger  Bacon,  a  geometer  above  his  age,  "that 
the  very  rudest  scholars  are  competent  to  mathematical  learning, 
although  unable  to  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  the  other  sciences."  ° 
— On  the  other  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  examples, 
Bayle,  the  impersonation  of  all  logical  subtilty,  is  reported  by  Le 
Clere  "to  have  confessed  that  he  could  never  understand  the 

'  Stolaei  Floril,  Tit.  iv.  IIO.— We  accept,  but  do  not  pledge  ourselves  lo  defend, 
Ills  interpretation  of  the  universal  Gesnec. 
'  Laert.  L.  it.  eeg.  32. 

*  Ahtedii  Oidactica,  c.  IS  ;  and  MadUri  Paramiic  Academics,  p.  38. 

*  EnC7)ciiipedw,  t.  iv.  p.  637.     Art.  GeomBtrc,  pal  D'AUmhert  (in  Espril  Ac.l 

*  Scaligerana  SeciindJi,  p.  370,  Ed.  Dos  Maizeaui, 
'  Opus  Majus,  P.  iv.  c.  3. 
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demonstration  of  tlie  first  probiem  of  Euclid : '  and  Wolf,  "  the 
philologer,"  the  mightiest  master  of  the  higher  criticism,  as  we 
are  informed  by  his  hiographer  and  son-in-law,  "  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  mathematical  capacity;"  nay,  "remained  firmly 
convinced"  (what,  as  gymnasiareh  and  professor,  be  had  the 
amplest  opportunities  of  verifying)  "that  the  more  capable  a 
mind  was  for  mathematics,  the  more  incapable  was  it  for  the 
other  noblest  sciences."' 

We  are  far  from  meaning  hereby  to  disparage  the  mathemati- 
cal genius,  which  invents  new  methods  and  formulEe,  or  new  and 
felicitous  applications  of  the  old ;  but  this  we  assert — that  the 
most  ordinary  intellect  may,  by  means  of  these  methods  and  for- 
mulae, once  invented,  reproduce  and  apply,  by  an  effort  nearly 
mechanical,  all  that  the  original  genius  discovered.  The  merit 
of  a  mathematical  invention  is,  in  fact,  measured  by  the  amount 
of  thought  which  it  supersedes.  It  is  the  highest  compliment  to 
the  ingenuity  of  a  Pascal,  a  Leibnitz,  and  a  Babbage,  in  their 
invention  of  the  arithmetical  machine,  that  there  would  not  be 
required,  in  those  who  use  it,  more  than  the  dexterity  of  a  turn- 
spit. The  algebraic  analysis  is  not  an  instrument  so  perfect ;  it 
still  requires  a  modicum  of  mind  to  work  it. 

"Unlike  their  divergent  studies,  the  inventive  talenta  of  the 
matbematjcian  and  philosopher,  in  fact,  approximate.  To  meta- 
physical intellects,  like  those  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  mathe- 
matical discovery  shows  almost  as  an  easy  game.  Both  were 
illustrious  inventors,  almost  as  soon  as  serious  students,  of  the 
science ;  and  when  the  former,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  published 
the  work  which,  embodying  his  boyish  discoveries,  determines 
the  grand  era  in  the  progress  of  the  modern  analytic,  he  had /or 
seventeen  pears,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  completely  forgotten  even 
the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic.  Yet  ao  far  was  the 
puerile  play  of  the  philosopher,  in  advance  of  the  veteran  effort 
of  the  mathematician,  that  it  is  only  about  four  years,  since 
Fourier  practically  demonstrated  how  a  great  principle  of  Des- 
cartes, previously  unappreciated,  affords  the  best  and  the  most 
rapid  method  for  the  analysis  of  numerical  equations, 

2.)  In  regard  to  tine  vehicle: — Mathematical  language,  precise 
and  adequate,  nay,  absolutely  convertible  with  mathematical 
thought,  can  afford  us  no  example  of  those  fallacies  which  so 
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easily  arise  from  the  ambiguities  of  ordinary/  I 
study  can  not,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  supply  us  with  any  means 
of  obviating  those  illusions  from  which  it  is  itself  exempt.  The 
contrast  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  an 
interesting  object  of  speculation ;  but,  as  imitation  is  impossible, 
one  of  no  practical  result. 

3.)  In  respect  of  the  matter : — Machemattcs  afford  us  no  assist- 
ance, either  in  conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  avoiding  the  dan- 
gers which  we  encounter  in  the  great  field  of  probabilities  wherein 
we  live  and  move. 

As  to  the  difficulties : — Mathematical  demonstration  is  solely 
occupied  in  deducing  conclusions;  probable  reasoning,  princi- 
pally concerned  in  looking  out  for  premises. — All  mathematical 
reasoning  flows  from,  and — admitting  no  tributary  streams — can 
be  traced  back  to  its  original  source :  principle  and  conclusion 
are  convertible.  The  naost  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science  is 
only  the  last  ring  in  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends, 
with  adamantine  necessity,  link  by  link,  in  one  simple  series, 
from  its  original  dependence. — In  contingent  matter,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, the  reasoning  is  comparatively  short;  and  as  the  conclu- 
sion can  seldom  be  securely  established  on  a  single  antecedent,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  realize  the  adequate  amount  of  evidence, 
to  accumulate  probabilities  by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference ; 
and  thus  to  make  the  same  conclusion,  as  it  were,  the  apex  of 
many  convergent  arguments.  (Compare  Aristot.  Anal.  Post.  I. 
13,  5  13.)  In  general  reasoning,  therefore,  the  capacities  mainly 
requisite,  and  mainly  cultivated,  are  the  prompt  acuteness  which 
discovers  what  materials  are  wanted  for  our  premises,  and  the 
activity,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  research  able  competently  to 
supply  them. — In  demonstration,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  capa- 
city cultivated  is  that  patient  habit  of  suspending  all  intrusive 
thought,  and  of  continuing  an  attention  to  the  unvaried  evolution 
of  that  perspicuous  evidence  which  it  passively  recognizes,  but 
does  not  actively  discover.  Of  Observation,  Experiment,  Induc- 
tion, Analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  nothing.  What  Mr. 
Whewel],  therefore,  aUeges  in  praise  of  demonstration — "  that  the 
mixture  of  various  grounds  of  conviction,  which  is  so  common 
in  other  men's  minds,  is  rigorously  excluded  from  the  mathemat- 
ical student's,"  is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes  to  render  it 
useless  as  an  exorcise  of  reasoning.  In  the  practical  business  of 
life  the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a  child  :  and  for  the  theory 
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of  acieiico  ? — tlia  subtlfity  of  mind,  ihe  multiformity  of  matter, 
lie  far  beyond  calculus  and  demonstration  ,  mathematics  are  not 
the  net  in  which  Psycht  may  be  caught,  nor  the  chain  hy  which 
Proteus  can  he  fettered. 

As  to  the  dangers : — How  important  soever  may  be  the  study 
of  general  logic,  in  providing  us  against  the  fallacies  which  origi- 
nate both  in  the  form  and  in  the  vehicle  of  reasoning,  the  error  of 
our  conclusions  is,  in  practice,  far  less  frequently  oooasioned  by 
any  vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  then  by  the  sin  of 
a  rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  false.  Now  if  mathe- 
matics, as  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  calharticon, 
the  one  practical  propedeutic  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of  course 
enable  us  to  correct  this  the  most  dangerous  and  prevalent  of  our 
intellectual  failings.  But,  among  all  our  rational  pursuits,  raathe- 
matica  stand  distinguished,  not  merely  aa  affording  us  no  aid 
toward  alleviating  the  evil,  but  as  actually  inflaming  the  disease. 
The  mathematician,  as  already  noticed,  is  exclusively  engrossed 
with  the  deduction  of  inevitable  conclusions,  from  data  passively 
received ;  while  the  cultivators  of  the  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge,  mental  and  physical,  are  for  the  most  part,  actively  occupied 
in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  collection  and  balancing  of  prob- 
abilities, in  order  to  obtain  and  purify  the  facts  on  which  their 
premises  are  to  be  established.  Their  pursuits,  accordingly,  from 
the  mingled  experience  of  failure  and  Buecess,  have,  to  them, 
proved  a  special  logic,  a  practical  discipline — on  the  one  hand,  of 
skill  and  confidence,  on  the  other,  of  caution  and  sobriety:  his, 
on  the  contrary,  have  not  only  not  trained  him  to  that  acute  scent, 
to  that  delicate,  almost  instinctive,  tact  which,  in  the  twilight 
of  probability,  the  search  and  discrimination  of  its  finer  facts 
demand;  they  have  gone  to  cloud  his  vision,  to  indurate  his 
touch,  to  all  but  the  blazing  light  and  iron  chain  of  demonsti'a- 
tion,  leaving  him,  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  his  science,  either 
to  a  passive  credulity  in  any  premises,  or  to  an  absolute  incre- 
dulity in  all. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  articulately  to  show  how,  in  differ- 
ent dispositions,  these  opposite  vices  are,  both,  the  natural  conse- 
quences  of  the  same  common  cause,  we  may  first  evince  that  our 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  general  tendency  of  mathematical  study 
is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who,  from  their  knowledge  and 
their  powers  of  observation,  are  the  best  qualitied  to  pronounce 
a  judgment.     "We  quote  the  authorities  that  chance  to  linger  in 
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our  recollection  ;  a  slight  research  might  multiply  them  without 
end. 

On  Buch  a  question,  we,  of  coarse,  prefer  the  testimony  of 
mathematicians  themselves;  they  shall  constitute  onr  first  class, 
and  under  this  head  we  include  those  only  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  mathematical  puhlications. 

Of  these,  the  oldest  we  shall  adduce  is  that  miracle  of  universal 
genius — Pascal : 


"  There  is  a  great  ilifiereiice  between  tbe  spirit  of  A 
the  spirit  of  Observation.'  In  the  former,  the  principles  are  palpable, 
but  remote  from  oommoa  use ;  bo  that  from  want  of  cuBfom  it  is  not  easy 
to  turn  our  bead  in  that  direction  ;  but  if  it  be  thus  turned  ever  so  little, 
the  principles  are  seen  fully  confessed,  and  it  would  argue  a  mind  incor- 
rigibly false,  to  reason  inconsaquently  on  principles  so  obtrusive,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overlook  tbera.  But,  m  the  Jidd  of  observation,  tho 
principles  are  in  common  use,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all.  We  need  not 
to  turn  our  bead,  ki  make  any  effort  whatsoever.  Nothing  is  wanted 
beyond  a  good  sight ;  but  good  it  must  be  ;  for  the  principles  are  so  minute 
and  numerous,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  but  some  of  them  should  escape. 
The  omission,  however,  of  a  single  principle,  leads  to  error ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, requisite  to  have  a  sight  of  the  clearest,  to  discern  all  the  principles; 
and,  then,  a  correct  intellect  to  avoid  false  reasonings  on  known  principles. 
All  mathematicians  would,  thus,  be  observant,  had  they  a  good  sight ;  for 
tiiey  do  not  reason  falsely  on  the  principles  which  they  know ;  and  minds 
of  observation  would  be  mathematicai  could  they  turn  their  view  toward 
the  raifamiliar  principles  of  mathematics.  The  cause  why  certain  observ- 
ant minds  are  not  mathematical,  is,  because  they  are  wholly  unable  to 
turn  themselves  toward  the  principles  of  matlietnatics ;  !nit  the  reason 
why  tJtere  are  mathematicians  vmd  of  observation,  is,  that  th&f  do  not 
see  -what  lies  before  them;  and  that  aecitstomed  to  the  dea/r  <md  palpOr 
ble  principles  of  mathemaUcs,  and  only  to  reason  after,  these  prtm^ples 
Iiave  been  weU  seen  ami  handled,  they  lose  themselves  in  matters  of  d>sero- 
ation,  where  the  principles  do  not  allow  of  being  th/tis  treated.  These 
objects  are  seen  with  difficulty ;  nay,  are  Mt  rather  than  seen ;  and  it  is 
with  iniinite  pains  that  others  can  be  made  to  feel  them,  if  they  have  not 
already  felt  them  without  aid.  They  are  so  delicate  and  so  nimierous, 
that  to  be  felt  they  require  a  very  fine  and  a  very  clear  sense.  They  can 
also  seldom  be  demonstrated  in  succession  ai  is  done  in  mathematics ;  for 
we  are  not  so  in  possession  of  their  principles,  while  the  very  attempt 
would,  of  iieclf,  be  endless.  The  ohject  must  be  discovered  at  once,  by  a 
single  glance,  aad  not  by  course  of  reasoning — at  least  up  to  a  certain 

'  In  the  original — I'esjini  de  Geometrie.  Geometric,  as  ie  neaal  in  French,  ia  liera 
empiojed  by  Pascal  for  mathematics  hi  general. 

"  lathe  original — I'esprilde  Finesse.  It  is  impoasible' to  render  this  quite  ailequately. 
io  English.  Fin  is  Iiece  used  fbr  acale,  aubiile,  ebacrnant ;  and  esprit  de  finesse  is 
nearly  consertible  with  spirit  of  scute  tAsersaiioa,  applied  espeoinlly  to  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  But  as  the  expressions  oiservani  and  spirit  of  observation  witliua  actually 
imply  the  adjcoUve,  the  repetidon  of  which  would  be  awkward,  we  have  aococdingtv 
translated  the  original  by  these  alone. 
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point.  Thus  it  is  rare,  that  mathematicians  are  observant,  or  that  ob- 
servant minds  are  mathematical :  because  mathematicians  would  treat 
matters  of  observation  by  rule  of  mathematio;  and  make  themselves 
ridiculous  by  attempting  to  commence  by  definitions  and  by  principles — 
a  mode  of  procedure  incompatible  ■with  this  kind  of  reasoning.  It  is  not, 
that  the  mind  does  not  perform  the  process ;  but  performs  it  silently, 
naturally,  and  artlessly  :  for  its  expression  surpasses  all  men,  and  the  cou- 
seiousness  of  it  appertains  to  few.  On  the  other  hand,  minds  of  observa- 
tion, habituated  to  form  their  judgment  at  a  single  glance,  are  so  amazed 
when  propositions  are  laid  before  them,  whereof  they  comprehend  nothing, 
and  wherein  to  enter,  it  behoves  them  to  pass  through  definitions  and  bar- 
ren principles,  which  they  are  also  unaccustomed  thus  to  consider  in 
detail — that  they  are  revolted  and  disgusted.  But  false  minds,  they  are 
never  either  observant  ox  mathematical.  Mathematicians,  who  are  mere 
mathematicians,  have  thus  their  understanding  correct,  provided  always 
that  every  thing  be  well  explained  to  them  by  definition  and  principle ; 
otherwise  they  are  falseatid  insupportable;  for  they  are  correct  only  upon 
notorious  principles.  And  minds  of  observation,  if  only  observant,  are 
incapable  of  the  patience  to'descend  to  the  first  principles  of  matters  spec- 
ulative and  of  imagination,  of  which  they  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
usage  of  the  world."' 

Berkeley  is  our  second  mathematician.  He  a.^ks,  and  his 
queries  are  intended  to  be  answered  in  the  negative  : 

"  Whether  tedious  calculations  in  algebra  and  jiwdons  be  the  likeliest 
method  to  improve  the  initid?  And  whether  men's  being  accustomed  to 
reason  altogether  about  mathematical  signs  and  figures,  doth  not  make 
them  at  a  loss  how  to  reason  without  them  1  Whether  whatever  readi- 
ness analysts  acquire  in  stating  a  problem,  or  finding  apt  expressions  for 
mathematical  quantities,  the  same  doth  necessarily  infer  a.  proportionable 
ability  in  conceiving  amd  expressing  other  inattcrs .'"' 

S'  Gravesande,  our  third  mathematical  testimony,  after  praising 
geometry,  as  an  useful  exercise  of  intelligence,  inaamuch  as  ita 
principles  are  simple,  its  conclusions  undoubted,  and  as  it  ascends 
from  the  easiest  and  simplest  to  the  more  difficult  and  more  com- 
plex ;  and  the  method  of  analysis,  as  cultivating  the  invention, 
from  the  necessity  it  imposes  of  discovering  the  intermediate  terms 
requisite  for  bringing  given  extremes  into  comparison  (this  ad- 
vantage, be  it  noticed,  can  not  he  allowed  to  the  mere  study  of 
the  method),  proceeds : 

"  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  applied  the  mind  to  one  science  ;  the 
more  widely  diffei-ent  among  themselves  are  the  ideas  which  the  intellect 
acquires,  and  concerning  which  it  reasons,  the  mare  es^anded  becomes  its 
intelligence.  In  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  a  well  ordered  i 
the  above-mentioned  faculties  are  improved.  But  there  is  required,  n 
over,  that  these  same  faculties  should  be  eserciaed  upon  ideas,  now  of 

'  Pensks,  I.  Piirdc,  art.  10,  sect.  S.  '  Anniyst,  Qu.  38, ! 
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kind,  now  of  anotliei-,  and  diffm-ffnt  from  mathematical.  Tliose  who  are 
habituated  to  the  consideration  of  ideas  of  a  single  doss,  however  skillful 
they  may  he  in  the  handling  of  these,  reason  abswdly  v/pon  other  •matters. 
A  pliant  genius  ought  to  he  acquired ;  and  this  is  only  to  he  compassed 
by  applying  the  mind  to  a  plttrdlity  of  studies,  wkdly  different  friym 
each  other.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  this — that  the 
mind  he  inured  to  abstract  consideration.  Where  ideas  are  to  be  com- 
pared, things  are  never  more  clearly  illuHtratcd  than  when  we  examine 
these  ideas  separately  from  all  others.  In  such  an  exercise  of  mind  the 
study  of  inetaphysics  is  peculiarly  useful,  provided  that  all  confused 
ideas  be  removed,  and  the  others  expounded  iu  a  natural  order."' 

D'Alemhert  is  the  fonrth  mathematical  authority. 

"  It  seems  as  ii  great  mathematicians  ought  to  be  excellent  metaphysi- 
cians, at  least  upon  the  objects  about  which  their  science  proper  is  con- 
versant ;  nevertheless,  this  is  very  far  from  being  always  the  case.  The 
logic  of  some  of  them  is  comprehended  in  their  fonnuhe,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond.  The  case  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  has  the  sense  of 
sight  contrary  tfl  that  of  touch,  or  in  whom  tha  latter  of  these  senses  is  only 
perfected  at  the  expense  of  the  foraier.  These  bad  metaphyaiciana  in  a 
science  in  which  it  is  so  easy  not  to  reason  torong,  would  infallibly  be 
much  worse,  as  experience  proves,  on  matters  in  which  they  had  not  the 


[Lichtenberg,  the  celehrated  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  G-oettingen,  but  who  is  also  something  better,  being 
one  of  the  wittiest  \vrjtcrs  and  most  philosophical  thinkers  of  his 
country,  is  our  fifth  mathematical  authority.  After  stating  that 
"  Mathematics  are  not  only  the  most  certain  of  all  human  sciences 
but  also  the  easiest,"  he  makes  the  following  observation : 

"  Mathematics  are  a  noble  science,  but  as  for  the  mcUhematicians  they 
are  often  not  worth  the  hangman.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  mathe- 
matics as  with  theology;  for,  a&  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  latter, 
especially  if  they  once  obtain  an  office,  forthwith  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  credit  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  a  closer  alliance  with  God,  though  very 
many  among  them,  are  in  reality  but  good-for-nothing  subjects ;  in  like 
manner,  he  who  is  styled  a  mathematician  very  frequently  succeeds  in 
passing  for  a  deep  thinker,  although  under  that  name  are  included  the 
veriest  dunderheads  (die  groessten  Plunderkoepfe)  in  essMence,  incapable 
of  any  business  whatsoever  which  requires  refection,  since  this  can  not  he 
immediately  performed  by  the  easy  process  of  connecting  symbols,  which 
is  more  the  product  of  routine  than  of  thought. "°] 

To  this  category  we  may  also  not  improperly  refer  Sugala 
Stewart,  for  though  not  an  author  in   mathematical  science, 

'  Inirodactio  ad  Pkilosophiam,  ^c,  {  887,  sij.      '  JLUmens  de  PMtosopMc,  e,  15. 

'  IVermachete  Schriften,  II.,  p.  387,  let  eil. — I  had  resolved  to  add  no  naw  authori- 
ties to  those  vfhlch  the  article  ori^natly  contained  ;  both  because,  in  iact,  these  were 
perhaps  superabundant,  and  because  there  need  be  no  end  to  edditions,  if  any  be 
allowed.  But  this  and  those  of  Vivee  had  been  intended  for  Ihe  article  ;  in  the  haste, 
Ijowever,  withwhichit  was  prepared,  thej  were  overlooked,  antil  too  late  for  insertion,] 
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he  was  ill  earJy  life  a  diatinguished  professor  of  mathematics ; 
while  his  philosophical  writings  prove  that,  to  the  last,  he  had 
never  wholly  neglected  the  professional  studios  of  his  youth.  In 
other  respects,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  authority  is  of  the 
highest. 

"  How  accurate  soever  the  logical  process  may  be,  ii  our  first  principles 
be  rashly  assumed,  or  if  our  terms  be  indefinite  and  ambiguous,  iJjere  is  no 
absurdity  so  great  that  we  may  not  be  brought  to  adopt  it ;  and  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that,  while  mathematical  studies  exercise  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  or  deduction,  they  give  no  employment  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
understanding  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
they  arc  apt  to  Y^oAaae  a  facility  in  the  admission  of  data,  nni  a.  cixcwta- 
eoription  of  the  field  of  speculatioix  by  partial  and  arbitrary  definitions. 
.  .  .  When  the  mathematician  reasons  upon  subjects  unconnected  with 
his  favorite  studiesi  he  ie  apt  to  asmme,  too  confidently  certain  intermedi- 
ate principles  as  the  foundation  of  his  arguments.  .  .  .  I  think  I  have  ob- 
served a  peculiar  proneness  in  mathematicians,  on  eccaatons  of  this  sort,  to 
.  avail  themsehes  of  •principles  samctioned  by  some  imposing  names,  and  to 
avoid  all  discussion  which  might  lead  to  om  eaamination  of  ultimate 
truths,  or  invite  a  vigorous  anah/sis  of  their  ideas."' 

And  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  we  do  not  quote,  as 
the  work  is,  or  ought  to  he,  in  the  hands  of  every  one  to  whom  a 
discussion  like  the  present  can  he  of  any  interest. 

The  other  authorities  wo  shall  take  also  in  the  order  of  time. 
[The  testimonies  of  Ludovicus  Vives,  are  valuable  alike  for  the 
high  authority  of  the  witness,  and  for  the  number  of  points  to 
which  his  evidence  applies.     He  says  : 

"  These  arts  [the  mathematicalj  as  they  appertain  to  use,  so  if  use  be 
superseded,  are  elevated  to  matters  whMy profitless,  affording  only  a  sterile 
contemplation  and  inquiry  without  end,  in  as  much  as  step  determines  step 
to  an  infinite  series  :  and  while  the  rudiments  of  these  disciplines,  and  a 
certain  legitimate  progress  in  their  study,  aids,  sharpens,  and  delights  the 
mind ;  so  then  %ntcni>e  and  assiduous  exercise  amstitutes  the  tm-tzbre 
(oarnificinffl)  of  nxMe  intellects,  of  those  bom  for  the  benefit  of  man- 

"  Minds  volatile  and  restless,  prone  to  self-indulgence,  and  incapable  of 
the  labor  of  an  unremitted  attention,  are  vehemently  abhorrent  from  these 
studies.  For  they  tie  down  the  intellect,  compel  it  to  do  this  or  that,  and 
permit  it  not  to  wander  to  any  other  object.  Persons  of  an  oblivious 
memory  are,  likewise,  disqualified ;  for  if  the  previous  steps  be  fOTgotten, 
not  a  huudreth  of  the  others  can  be  retained — such,  in  these  ecieaces,  is 
the  series  and  continuous  concatenation  of  the  proofs.  And  for  this  reason, 
they  very  soon  dip  from  the  mind,  unless  beaten  in  by  frequent  exercise. 
Those  ill  adapted  ibr  the  other  and  more  agreeable,  are  frequently  the 
Bubjects  peculiarly  fitted  for  these  severe  and  repulsive  studies.    But  such 

'  EUments  of  the  PMlasophy  of  ilie  H-aman  Mind,  iii.  pp.  271,383,390. 
'  [De  Ciiusis  cwTuplaTtim  aTtiam.     L.  v,  c,  De  Malhemalkis,'] 
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knowledge,  if  any  one  continue  to  indulge  himself  therein,  is  without  end ; 
while  its  sedtdous  purstdt  leads  away  from  the  business  of  life,  and  even 
deprives  its  votaries  ofcoinvmon  sense.'" 

After  Sir  Kenelm  JHgby,  already  quoted  (p.  377),  and  to  -whom 
we  here  again  refer,  the  next  is  that  of  SorMere,  Historiographer 
Royal  of  France,  who,  if  not  a  mathematical  author  himself,  was 
tlie  intimate  friend  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematiciana  of 
Ilia  age — aa  Graaaendi  (of  whose  philoaophy  he  was  atsknow ledged 
bven  hy  Berniei  ta  he  the  moat  accomplished  disciple),  Maraonne, 
Fermat,  Carcivi,  fee  bpeaking  of  (ras'^endi's  disregaid  of  the 
higher  geometry  and  algehii,  and  hii  valuing  rnatheniatira  in 
general,  only  a9  the  instrument  of  more  impoitant  sciencci,  ho 
?ays 

It  !s  certain  that  the  ahitmseit  Matlwntatic^  do  fiot  rmu-h  con 
duct  to  nay  nothing  worse  of  them  to  the  acqui-ntiun  of  right  ■reason 
%ng  ^nd  the  illustiation  ot  natural  phenomena  as  every  one  is  aware 
that  mathematicians  distinguiahed  m  the  higher  bnnchea  of  their  sci 
ence  ire  =onietimes  none  of  the  most  clear  sighted  in  matters  heyond  its 
province    ' 

(And  in  another  work  ) —  It  la  an  ohserration  which  all  the  woild  can 
Terify,  that  there  is  nothmg  so  d^lm-eMe  as  the  condtict  of  smne  celebrated 
mathematitdans  in  their  own  affairs,  nor  any  thing  so  absurd  as  their 
opinions  on  the  sciences  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  I  have  seen  of 
^em,  those  who  ruined  themselves  in  groundless  lawsuits ;  who  dissipated 
their  whole  means  in  qu^t  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  who  built  extrava- 
gantly ;  who  embarked  in  undertakings  of  which  every  one  foresaw  the  ill 
success;  who  quaked  for  terror  at  the  pettiest  accident  in  life;  who  formed 
only  chimeric  in  polities ;  and  who  had  no  more  of  our  civilization  than 
if  born  among  the  Hurons  or  the  Iroquois." — (After  a  curious  example.) 
"Hence,  sir,  you  may  form  some  judgment  of  Aow/iW'  alg^ra  amdiices  to 
comtium  sense,  when  the  question  is  not  about  an  affair  of  figures,  and  if 
there  be  not  reason  to  believe  that  its  abstractions  are  tJiemselves  of  a  nox- 
ious influence  in  the  commerce  of  the  taorld.  They  arc  too  minute  for  the 
ordinaiy  usage  of  civil  society ;  and  it  is  requisite  to  incorporate  thera  with 
something  less  spiritual,  in  order  that  the  thought  may  not  bo  bo  piercing, 
so  decisive,  and  so  difficult  to  control."^ 


"  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  very  convcisaiit  iii. 
books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  mathematics:  but  though  he  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies,  as  in  Denmark 
and  France,  was,  in  truth,  rather  a  speculative  than  a  j,ractical  man,  and 
expected  a  greater  certitude  in  the  consultation  of  business,  than  the  busi- 
ness of  this  world  is  capable  of,  which  temper  proved  very  inconvenient  to 
him  through  the  course  of  his  life."* 

V.  ]        '  Yita  Gasseitdi ;  Praef.  Optrmn  GassenM 
*  History,  &c.  vo!.  u.  p,  168,  EJ.  1704. 
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Le  Clerc : 

"  There  is  also  sometimes  to  be  considered  so  great  a  number  of  Modes 
and  E«lationa,  and  these  so  mimite,  that  tiieji^can  not,  without  a  far  greater 
expense  of  time  than  we  can  afTord  them,  be  arranged  in  geometric  order. 
And  yet  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  these,  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  importance  to  us  than  concerning  mathematical  problems.  Such 
are  the  various  affections  of  the  minds  of  men  and  of  the  afeiira  of  life,  con- 
cerning which,  the  most  e%fert  geometers  do  not  judge  better  than  their 
neigltbors,  nay,freqv,endy  worse.  It  is  a  question,  for  instance,  whether 
a  certain  plan  or  undertaking  is  to  have  a  prosperous  result.  In  that  un- 
dertaking there  are  a  multitude  of  ideas  which  can  not  be  brought  to  an 
issue  unless  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  agiun  depend  on  innumera- 
ble circumstances.  Those  accustomed  to  mathematical  ideas,  lohich  are 
very  easily  (^served,  and  very  easily  discriminated  front  each  other,  when, 
by  the  Tides  of  their  science  they  attempt  to  judge  of  the  adndrdstration 
of  public  or  private  affairs,  arrive  at  condimons  the  most  absurd.  For 
they  take  into  account  only  the  abstract  possibilities,  omitting  in  their 
reasonings  certain  dbpositions  of  things  and  persons,  which  by  their  mul- 
tiplicity and  minuteness,  almost  elude  the  aoutest  observation.  It  also 
happens,  for  the  most  part,  that  th^  wlio  judge  cmTBcHy  in  regard  to 
such  matters  are  wholly  n)rong  in  regard  to  mathematical  questions,  if, 
indeed  they  did  not  eschew  them  as  difficult,  and  alien  from  their  habits  "' 

Buddeus : 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that,  if  habituated  to  certain 
kinds  of  thought:  it  cannot  forthwith  divest  itself  thereof,  when  passing  to 
the  consideration  of  other  objects,  but  conjures  up  notions  concerning  these 
analogous  to  those  already  irradicated  in  it  by  custom.  This  is  the  real 
cause  of  errors  almost  infinite.  Thus  they,  who  inconsiderately  carry  over 
mathematical  notions  into  morals  and  theology,  seem  to  themselves  to  find 
in  these  netv  sciences  the  same  necessary  cormection  tvhich  they  discovered 
in  the  old."" 

Barbeyrac,  speaking  of  the  notes  on  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli, 
&o.  by  Feldenus,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Helmstadt,  of  which 
Salmasiua  "  had  promised  mountains  and  marvels,"  says  : 

"  Never  was  there  seen  aught  more  wretched ;  and  we  might  be  sur- 
prised that  a  mathejTiatician  could  reason  so  ill,  had  we  not  other,  and 
far  more  illustrious  examples,  which  clearly  evince,  that  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  does  not  ahoays  render  the  mind  more  correct  in  reiatvm  to 
suby'ects  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sciences."" 

Warburton : 

"  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  too  much  a  paradox  to  say,  that  long  habit  in 
this  science  (miothematics)  incapacitates  the  mind  for  reasoning  at  large, 
and  especially  in  the  search  of  moral  truth.  And  yet,  I  believe,  nothing 
is  more  certain.  The  object  of  geometry  is  demonstration,  and  its  subject 
admits  of  it,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  that  doth.     In  this  science,  what- 

'  Clerioi  Logica,  Pars.  iii.  c.  3,  l)lj  13,  14. 
*  Isagogc  Hisiorico-Tlieologica,  1.  i.,  c.  4. 
=  Ptefme  to  his  Orotbts,  t.  i.  p.  li.  Ed.  17^. 
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ever  is  not  demonstration  is  nothing,  or,  at  least,  below  the  sublime  inquir- 
er's regard.  PriAaUlity,  through  its  almost  infinite  degrees,  from  simple 
ignorance  up  to  absolute  cectainty,  is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  gmmie- 
trician.  And  yet  here  it  is,  that  the  great  business  of  the  human  mind  is 
carried  on — ^the  search  and  discovery  of  all  the  important  truths  which 
concern  us  as  reasonable  creatures.  And  here  too  it  is,  that  all  its  vigor 
is  exerted;  for  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  probability  accompanying 
every  varying  degree  of  moral  evidence,  requires  the  nwst  erdarged  <md 
sovereign  exerdse  of  reason.  But  the  harder  the  use  of  any  thing,  the 
nurre  of  luMt  is  required  to  make  us  ^fea  in  it.  Is  it  then  likely  that 
the  geometer,  long  confined  to  the  routine  of  demonstration,  the  easiest  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  where  much  loss  of  the  vigor  tham  of  the  attention  of 
mind  ia  required  to  excel,  should  form  a  right  judgment  on  subjects  whrae 
truth  or  felsehood  ia  to  be  rated  by  the  probabilities  of  moral  evidence  ?'" 


"  Mathematics  tolerate  no  reasoning  from  analogy.  Of  the  ci 
tion  of  proofs  from  many  probable  grounds  ;  of  arguments  from  the  cer- 
tainty and  adaptation  of  thought;  of  the  colUsion  of  proofs;  of  useful  prob 
abilities;  of  exceptions  from  ordinary  truths  in  extraordinary  circum 
stances — of  all  these  they  take  no  account.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary, 
is  determinately  certain  from  the  commencement ;  of  exceptions  no  math- 
ematician ever  dreams.  But  is  this  cltaracter  of  thought  applicable  to 
the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge?  The  moment  we  attempt  to  treat 
logic,  morals,  theology,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  politics,  criticism,  or  the 
theory  of  the  fine  arts. in.  this  mathematical  method,  vre  play  the  part,  not 
of  philosophers  hnt  oi  dreamers,  and  this  to  the  great  detriment  of  human 
reason  and  happiness."  &c.  ice* 

Walpole : 

"  The  prof ound  study  of  mathematics  seems  to  injure  tJte  moregene}-al 
and  useful  mode  of  reasoning — that  by  induction.  Mathematical  truths 
being,  so  to  speak,  pa^/poMe,  the  moral  feelings  become  less  sensitive  to 
impalpable  truths.  As  when  one  sense  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  the 
others  are  usually  less  acute,  so  mathematical  reasoning  seems,  in  some 
degree,  to  injure  the  other  modes  of  ratiocination."^ 

Gibbon : 

"  Friym  a  blind  idea  of  tlie  usefulness  of  such  abstract  science,  my  fa- 
ther had  been  desirous,  and  even  pressing,  that  I  should  devote  some  time 
to  the  Mathematics ;  nor  could  I  refuse  to  comply  with  so  reasonable  a 
wish.  During  two  winters  I  attended  the  private  lectures  of  M.  de  Tray- 
torrens,  who  explained  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  as  far  as 
the  conic  sections  of  the  Marquis  de  I'Hdpital,  and  appeared  satisfied  with 
my  diligence  and  improvement.  But  as  my  childidi  propensity  for  num- 
ber and  calculations  was  totally  extinct,  I  was  content  to  receive  the 
passive  impressions  of  my  professor's  lectures,  without  any  active  exer- 
cise of  my  own  powers  As  soon  as  I  understood  the  principles,  I  relin- 
quished for  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathematics ;  nor  can  I  lament  that 
I  desisted  before  my  mind  was  hardeticd  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demon- 
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siration,  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which 
must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of  our  lives."' 

Kirwan : 

"  Some  have  been  led  to  imagine — '  that  the  true  way  of  acquiring  a 
hahit  of  reasoning  closely,  and  in  train,  is  to  exercise  ourselves  in  mathe- 
matical demonstrations ;  that  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning  which 
that  study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  may  be  able  %o  transfer  it 
to  other  parts  of  knowledge  as  they  shall  have  occasion.'  This,  however, 
is  an  egregious  mistake;  the  mode  of  reasoning  of  mathematicians  being 
founded  on  the  relation  of  identity  or  equahty,  is  not  tianaferable  to  any 
other  science  info  which  mathematical  considerations  do  not  enter,  as 
ethics,  jurisprudence,  whether  natural  or  municipal,  medicine,  chemistry, 
theology,  metaphysics,  &c,,  which  are  founded  on  relations  entirely  differ- 
ent. On  the  contrary,  the  Itabit  of  math&natical  reasoning  seems  to  un- 
fit a  person  for  reasoning  j-ustly  on  any  other  subject;  for,  accustomed 
to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence,  a  mathematician  frequently  becomes 
insensible  to  any  other."^ 

De  Staei: 

"  The  study  of  languages,  which  in  Gfermany  constitutes  the  basis  of 
education,  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  the  faculties,  in  the 
earlier  age,  than  thzt  of  matJtematics,  ot  of  ihe  physical  sciences.  Pascal, 
that  great  geometer,  whose  profound  thought  hovered  over  the  science  which 
he  peculiarly  cultivated,  aa  over  every  other,  hashimseJf  acknowledged  the 
imiip^able  defects  of  those  minds  which  owe  their  first  formation  to  the 
mathematics.  This  stady,  in  the  earlier  age,  exercises  only  the  mechan- 
ism  of  intelligence.  In  boys  ocotipled  so  soon  with  calculations,  the  spring 
of  imagination,  then  so  fair  and  fruitful,  is  arrested ;  and  they  acquire  not, 
in  its  stead,  any  pre-eminent  accuracy  of  thought — for  arithmetic  and 
algebra  are  limited  to  the  teaching,  in  a  thousand  forms,  propositions 
always  identical.  The  problems  of  life  are  more  complicated ;  not  one 
is  positive,  not  one  is  absolute ;  we  must  conjecture,  we  must  decide  by 
the  aid  of  indications  and  assumptions,  which  bear  no  analogy  with  the 
infallible  procedure  of  the  calculus.  Demonstrated  truths  do  not  con- 
duct  to 2>roi>al>le  truths;  which  alone,  however,  serve  us  for  our  guide  in 
business,  in  the'  arts,  and  in  society.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  point  at  which 
the  mathematics  themselves  require  that  luminous  power  of  invention, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  infn  the  secrets  of  nature, 
At  the  summit  of  thought  the  imaginations  of  Homer  and  of  Newton  seena 
to  unite  ;  but  how  many  of  the  young,  without  mathematical  genius,  con- 
secrate their  time  to  this  science !  There  is  exercised  in  them  only  a 
single  faculty,  while  the  whole  ftwral  being  ought  to  be  under  develop- 
ment at  an  age  when  it  is  so  ea  y  to  deiange  the  soul  and  the  body  m 
attempting  to  strengthen  only  a  part  Nothing  is  less  applicaMe  to  hfe 
than  a  mathemattial  argument  A  proposition  couched  in  ciphers  la 
decidedly  either  true  or  iilse  In  ill  other  relations  the  true  and  the 
false  are  so  intermingk  1  that  fioqui,ntly  instinct  alone  cin  decide  us  m 
the  strife  of  motives   sometimes  as  powerful  on  the  one  side  as  tn  the 
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"We  have  already  noticed  in  general  that,  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  necessary  matter,  inathematioians  are  disposed  to  one 
or  other  of  two  opposite  extremes — credulity  and  skepticism. 
The  cause  is  manifest. 

Alienated,  by  the  opposite  character  of  their  studies,  from  those 
habits  of  caation  and  confidence,  of  skill  and  sagacity,  which  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  universe  of  probahility  requires  and 
induces ;  they  are  constrained,  when  they  venture  to  speculate 
beyond  their  diagrams  and  calculations,  either,  to  accept  their 
facts,  on  authority,  if  not  on  imagination — or,  to  repudiate  alto- 
gether, as  unreal,  what  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  verify- 
ing. These  opposite  dispositions  are  not,  however,  incapable  of 
conjunction ;  they  are  indeed  often  united  in  the  same  individual, 
but  in  relation  to  different  objects. 

This  twofold  tendency  of  mathematical  study  has  frequently 
been  noticed.  In  reference  to  philosophy,  it  is  observed  by  Salat, 
a  diatinguiahed  G-erman  metaphysician : 

"Ths  study  of  Mathematics,  iinlessspecialprecawtion.be  taken,  is  raiAef 
a  hinderance  than  an  aid. — For,  in  bo  far  as  the  mathematician,  accus- 
tomed to  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  and  ignorant  of  any  other,  applies,  or 
does  not  apply  it  to  the  supetsensible — what  must  follow  ?  In  ihefomter 
case,  the  supersensible  world  i^  denied,  inasmuch  as  it  can  not  be  mathe 
matically  demonstrated  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  affirmed  only  on  the  ground  of 
feeling  and  imagination.  Thus,  on  the  one  alternative,  the  mathematician 
becomes  necessarily  a  Materialist;  on  the  other,  a  My^ic."^ 

Of  the  two  extremes,  that  of  credulity,  as  relative,  at  least,  to 
the  affairs  of  life,  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  and  obtrusive.  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  seems  even  not  imJiaposed  to  explain  the  appar- 
ent manifestations  of  the  opposite  tendency,  on  the  ground  of 
credulity  alone.     He  says : 

"In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  Twver  met  'unth  a  meie 
mathematician  who  was  not  credulous  to  a  fatdt :  credulous  not  only 
with  respect  to  human  testimony,  but  credulous  also  in  matters  of  opinion 
and  prone,  on  all  subjects  which  he  had  not  carefully  studied,  to  lepose 

too  much  faith  in  illustrious  and  consecrated  names The  atheisra 

and  materialism  profeaed  by  some  late  mathematicians  on  the  Continent 
is,  I  suspect,  in  many  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  same  cause  ,  a  cre- 
dulity yielding  itself  up  as  blindly  to  the  fashionable  disbeUef  of  the  day 
as  that  of  their  predecessor  submitted  itself  to  the  creed  of  the  Infaliiblo 
Church."^ 

Our  limits,  we  regret,  preclude  ua  from  adverting  to  Mr.  Stew- 

'  Grujidzejtge  dor  allgemeiner  Fhilosaphie ;  by  J.  Saiat,  Ordinary  Profeaeoi  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  tfie  Univereity  of  Landshut,  &;c.     1820. 
Elements,  *ol.  iii.  p.  371,  380. 
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art's  iiigenioua  suggestion  of  one  cause,  at  least,  of  tlto  disposition 
shown  ty  matliematioians  \a  fanaticism;  tut  wo  shall  quote  his 
testimony  to  the  phenomenon. 

"  It  is  a  certain  iact,  that,  in  mathematicians  who  have  confined  their 
studies  to  mathematica  alone,  there  has  often  been  ohserved  a  proneness  to 
that  species  of  religious  enthusiasm  in  which  imagination  is  the  predom- 
inant element,  and  which,  like  a  contagion,  is  propagated  in  a  crmod.  In 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  universities,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  principal  seat  of  mathematical  learning  in  this 
island,  I  have  been  assured,  that  if,  at  any  time,  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  has 
infected  (aa  will  occasionally  happen  in  all  numerous  societies)  a  few  of 
the  unsounder  limbs  of  that  learned  body,  the  contagion  has  invariably 
spread  nmch  more  vnddy  among  the  mathmiaticians  than  among  the  men 
of  erudition.  Even  the  strong  head  of  Waring,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest  analysts  that  England  has  produced,  was  not  proof  against  the 
malady,  and  he  seems  at  last  (as  I  was  told  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff')'to  have  sunk  into  a  deep  religious  melancholy,  approaching 
to  insanity,"! 

On  this  principle  of  facile  credence,  it  is  to  he  explained  why 
of  metaphysicians,  the  most  fanciful  and  most  confident  specula- 
tors have  been  usually  the  most  mathematical.  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Cardan,  Descartes,  Mallehranohe,  and  Leibnitz,  are  names  not 
more  distinguished  for  their  philosophical  genius  than  for  their 
philosophical  credulity.  Conversant,  in  their  mathematics,  only 
about  the  relations  of  ideal  ohjects,  and  exclusively  accustomed 
to  the  passive  recognition  of  absolute  certainty,  they  seem  in  their 
metaphysics  almost  to  have  lost  the  capacity  of  real  observation 
and  of  critically  appreciating  comparative  degrees  of  probability. 
In  their  systems,  accordingly,  hypothesis  is  seen  to  take  the  place 
of  fact ;  and  reason,  from  the  mistress,  is  degraded  to  the  hand- 
maid, of  imagination. 

"  Mathematical  science,"  says  the  marvelous  Prince  of  Miran- 
dola,  "  does  not  bestow  wisdom :  it  was  therefore,  by  the  ancients, 
made  the  discipline  of  boys.  On  the  contrary,  though  preparing 
for  philosophy,  if  previously  sipped  in  moderaiion,  when  raised  to 
an  object  of  exclusive  study,  it  affords  the  greatest  occasions  of 
philosophical  error.     To  this  Aristotle  hears  evidence.'" 

"Descartes,"  says  Voltaire,  "was  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  his  age ;  hut  mathematics  leave  the  intellect  as  they  find  it. 
That  of  Descartes  was  too  prone  to  invention.     He  preferred  the 


.sM.uiiJiia\a.aasinAUTohg%a.m,\.%ii.  c,  3,     He  ia  still  mora  decided 

in  his  Coiicluavmea  .— "  There  is  nothing  more  hurtful  to  a  divina  than  a  frequent  and 
BssiduoHS  eiercisB  in  the  mathematics  of  Eucliil."  (linT.  6).  See  also  his  nephew's 
(John  Francis)  Ezamat  Vanitalis  Doclrince  Gentium,  1.  iii.  c,  6. 
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divination  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  first  of  mathematicians 
produced  nothing  almost  but  romances  of  philosophy.'"  A  more 
felicitous  expression  had  been  preoccupied  by  Father  Daniel; — 
"The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  the  romance  of  nature."  But 
in  fact,  Descartes  himself  was  author  of  the  moi ; — "My  theory  of 
vortices  is  a  philosophical  romance." 

In  regard  to  Leibnitz,  even  his  intelligent  and  learned  friend, 
the  first  Queen  of  Prussia,  was  not  blind  to  the  evil  influence  of 
his  mathematics  on  his  philosophy.  She  was  wont  to  say,  with 
an  eye  to  the  "Pre-established  Harmony"  and  "Monads," — "that, 
of  all  who  meddled  with  philosophy,  the  mathematicians  satisfied 
her  the  least,  more  especially  when  they  attempted  to  explain  the 
origin  of  things  in  general,  or  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  particular ; 
and  that  she  was  surprised,  that,  notwithstanding  their  geometri- 
cal exactness,  metaphysical  notions  were,  for  most  of  them,  lost 
countries,  and  exhaustless  sources  of  chimeras.' 

"  There  are  four  celebrated  metaphysicians,"  says  Condillac— 
"Descartes,  Mallebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke.  The  last  alone 
was  not  a  mathematician,  and  yet,  how  greatly  is  he  superior  to 
the  other  three  V"     This  may  be  disputed. 

But,  if  such  be  even  the  metaphysical,  what,  out  of  their 
sciences,  are  other  mathematicians  ?  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
astrology  was  the  least  visionary  of  Kepler's  beliefs ;  ■while  Napier 
and  Newton  and  Whiston  sought,  and  found  their  fancies  in  the 
Apocalypse — a  book  of  which  a  great  Anglican  divine  has  said, 
that,  "  it  either  finds  a  man  mad,  or  leaves  him  so." 

The  causes  that  determine  the  mathematician  to  an  irrational 
belief,   determine  him  alao  to  an  irrational  confidence  in  his 


Poiret,  that  deep-thinking  mystic,  truly 

"  From  the  same  source,  mathematicians  are  also  infested  with  an 
ovenaeening  presumption  or  incurable  arrogance;  for,  believing  them- 
selves in  possession  of  demonstrative  certainty  in  regard  to  the  objeota  of 
their  peculiar  science,  they  persude  themselves  that,  in  like  manner,  they 
possess  a  knowledge  of  many  things  beyond  its  sphere.  Then,  co-ordi- 
nating these  with  the  former,  as  if  demonstrated  hy  equal  evidence,  they 
spurn  every  ohjection  to  every  opinion,  with  the  contempt  or  indignation 
tiiey  woidd  feel  at  an  endeavor  to  persuade  them  that  two  plus  tvi'o  are 

'  Le  Sikle  de  LmU  XIV.  c.  29. 
°  HiBt.  Crit.  de  la  Bepubliqvc  des  Lellres,  t.  ni.  p.  138. 

'  L'Art  de  Pensa-  (Coots,  t.  iii.  p.  398,  Ed.  1780).  (Ea-cres  PMlosapkiquei,  t.  vi. 
p.  S25.    Ed. 
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not  four,  or  that  the  angles  oi'  a  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  riglit  angles." 

Warburion : 

"  Besides  this  acquired  inability  [p.  293],  prejudice  renders  the  veteran 
mathematician  still  less  capable  of  judging  of  moral  evidence.  He  who 
hath  been  so  long  accustomed  to  lay  together  and  compare  ideas,  and  hath 
reaped  demonstration,  the  richest  fruit  of  speculative  truth,  for  his  labor, 
regards  all  the  lower  degrees  of  evidence  as  in  the  train  only  of  his  mathe- 
matical principality ;  and  he  commonly  ranks  them  in  so  arbitrary  a 
manner,  that  the  ratio  idtvina  ^nathemaitcorum  is  become  almost  as  great 
a  libd  upon  common  sense  as  other  sovereign  decisions.  I  might  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  this  to  those  wonderful  conclusions  which  Geometers,  when 
sondescending  to  write  on  history,  ethics,  or  theology,  have  made  of  their 
premises.  But  the  thing  is  notorious  ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  tho  oldest 
mathemaiician  in  England  is  the  worst  reasoner  in  it."  ^ 

De  Stael: 

"  The  study  of  mathematics,  habiHiating  us  to  certainty,  inflames  m 
against  all  opinions  ia  contradiction  with  our  own,"  &c.^ 

Bttgald  Stewart: 

"  The  bias  now  mentioned,  is  strengthened  by  another  circumstance — 
the  confidence  which  the  mere  mathematician  naturally  acquires  in  his 
powers  of  reasoning  and  judgment — in  consequence  of  which,  though  he 
may  be  prevented  in  his  own  pursuits  from  going  far  astray,  by  the  ab- 
surdities to  which  his  errors  lead  him,  he  is  sddom  apt  to  be  revolted  bu 
abswrd  condusicms  in  the  other  scienees.  Even  in  physics,  mathematv- 
aans  have  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  condwsions  which  appear  htdicrotis 
to  men  of  different  habits"* 

"Wo  must  refer  to  the  original  for  some  curious  and  instructive 
instances  of  this,  in  Euler,  Leibnitz,  D.  Bernoulli,  Grandi,  La 
Place,  Leslie,  Pitcairn,  and  Cheyne, 

The  opposite  hias — tho  skepticism  of  the  mathematician,  is 
principally  relative  to  the  spiritual  or  moral  world.  His  studies 
determine  him  to  this  in  two  ways. — In  the  first  place,  by  ab- 
stracting him  from  the  view,  and  disqualifying  him  for  the  ob- 
servation, of  the  phenomena  of  moral  liberty  in  man ;  and  in  the 
second,  hy  habituating  him  to  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  mechanical  necessity  in  nature.  But  an  igno- 
rance of  the  one  order,  and  an  extensive  and  intimate  and  con- 
stant consideration  of  the  other,  are  tantamount  to  a  negation 
of  the  unknown.  For  on  the  one  hand,  as  we  naturally  believe 
to  exist  that  only  which  we  know  to  exist ;  and  on  the  other,  as 

'  De  Eraditiaiie  Sdida,  &e.  Ed.  1693,  p,  30G. 

'  Julian,  Pref.  p.  xn, ;  Worh,  iv,  p.  346. 

'  De  I'Allemagne,  i.  c.  18.  '  Elotnenls,  in.  p.  373. 
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all  science  tends  to  unity,  reason  forliiJding  us  to  assume,  with- 
out necessity,  a  plurality  of  causes ,  consequently  the  mathe- 
matician, if  he  thinks  at  all,  is  naturally  and  rationally  disposed 
to  hold,  as  absolutely  universal,  what  is  universal  relatively  to  his 
own  sphere  of  ohservation 

It  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  explam  the  one  phenomenon  of 
f}iorality,  oi  freewill,  thatv^eaie  wairanted  in  assuming  a  second 
and  hyperphysical  substance,  in  an  immaterial  principle  of  thought ; 
for  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  moral  liberty  in  man,  that 
we  can  attempt  to  vindicate,  as  ti'uths,  a  moral  order,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  moral  governor,  in  the  universe ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  soul  within  us,  that  we  can  assert  the  reality  of  a 
G-od  above  us — "  Nullus  in  microcosmo  Spiriius,  nuUus  in  macro- 
la.  the  hands  of  the  materialist,  or  physical  necessitarian,  every 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  deity  is  either  annulled,  or  reversed 
into  a  demonstration  of  atheism.  In  his  hands,  with  the  moral 
worth  of  man,  the  inference  to  a  moral  ruler  of  a  moral  world  is 
gone.  In  his  hands,  the  argument  from  the  adaptations  of  end  and 
mean,  every  where  apparent  in  existence,  to  the  primary  causality 
of  intelligence  and  liberty,  if  applied,  establishes,  in  fact,  the 
primary  causalty  of  necessity  and  matter.  For  as  this  argument 
is  only  an  extension  to  the  universe  of  the  analogy  observed  in 
man :  if  in  man,  design — intelligence,  be  only  a  phenomenon  of 
matter,  only  a  reflex  of  organization ;  this  consecution  of  first  and 
second  in  us,  extended  to  the  universal  order  of  things,  reverses 
the  absolute  priority  of  -intelligence  to  matter,  that  is,  subverts 
the  fundamental  condition  of  a  deity.  Thus  it  is,  that  our  the- 
ology is  necessarily  founded  on  our  psychology ;  that  we  must 
recognize  a  God  from  our  own  minds,  before  we  can  detect  a  God 
in  the  unii'erse  of  nature. 

Now,  the  mathematical  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  by  leaving 
■  wholly  unexercised  the  capacity  of  philosophical  reflection,  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  rising  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  those  fun- 
damental facts  on  which  its  moral  freedom  is  established;  and  on 
the  other,  by  accustoming  it  to  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the 
laws  of  physical  necessity,  indispose  it  to  tolerate  so  extraordinary 
an  assumption,  so  indemonstrable  an  anomaly,  as  a  moral  order, 
an  hyperphysical  liberty,  and  an  immaterial  subject. 

This  tendency  of  mathematical  study  has  been  always  suf- 
ficiently notorious.     Hence — (to  take  only  the  three  contemporary 
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fathers) — by  St.  Austin  mathematic3  are  said  "  to  lead  away 
from  G-od ;"  by  St.  Jermie  to  be  "  not  soietices  of  piety ;'"  while 
S(.  Ambrose  declares,  that  "  to  eultiyate  astronomy  and  geometry 
is  to  abandon  the  cause  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  that  of  error.'" 

"We  may  here  again  refer  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  testimony, 
previoKsly  adduced  (p.  377). 

And  Poiret,  again,  who,  though  a  mystic  in  religion,  was  one 
of  the  profoundest  thinlrers  of  his  age. 

"The  mathematical  gonna  is  wont,  unlesB  guarded  agaiust,  to  imbue 
(he  mindfi  of  its  too  intemperate  votaries  with  the  most  pestilent  disposi- 
tions. For  it  iTvfects  them  -mth  fatalism,  spiritual  insensibility,  brutal- 
ism,  disbelief,  and  an  almost  incuraMe  presti/nvptton.  For  when,  in  the 
handling  of  their  numbers,  figures,  and  machines,  they  perceive  all  things 
to  follow  each  other,  as  it  were  by  fate,  to  the  exclusion  of  liberty  ;  they 
hence  become  so  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  necessary  connection 
alone,  that  they  altogether  eUminate  freewill  from  the  nature  and  govern- 
ment of  things  apititwal,  and  establish  the  niiiversal  supremacy  of  a  fatal 
necessity."  B 

So  Bayle : 

"  It  can  not  be  disputed,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  much  devotion  in  2^>er- 
sons  ■who  have  once  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  tJie  matJi&inatics, 
and  who  have  made  in  these  sciences  an  extraordinary  progress."* 

So  Gundling: 

"  He  who  too  zealously  devotes  himself  to  the  physical  and  mathemat- 
ical scienoes,  may  lightly  lapse  into  an  atheist.  Hence  we  find,  that  all 
the  more  ancient  philosopherB  were  atheists,  and  this  because  too  exclu- 
sively absorbed  in  physical  aad  mathematical  contemplations."'^ 

^Berkeley,  himself  no  vulgar  mathematician,  asks : 
"  "Whether  tbe  corpuscularian,  experimental,  and  mathematical  philos- 
ophy, so  much  cultivated  in  the  last  age,  hath  not  too  much  engrossed 
men's  attention ;  some  part  whereof  it  might  have  usefully  employed  1 — 
"Whether  from  this,  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  minds  of  speculative 
men  have  not  been  borne  downward,  to  the  debasing  a/nd  stupefying  of 
the  higher  faculties  ?  And  whether  we  may  not  hence  account  for  that 
prevailing  narrowness  and  bigotry  among  many  who  pass  for  men  of 
science,  their  incapacity  for  things  moral,  intellectual,  or  theological, 
their  proneness  to  measure  all  truths  by  sense  and  experience  of  animal 
life?  "6 

J)r.  John  Gregory,  of  a  family  to  which  mathematical  genius 
seems  almost  native,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  founders 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  in  his  "Lectures  on  tha 

'  Vide  A^ppam,  De  Van.  Scient.  c.  li.  ^  OJkiomm,  I.  i.  36. 

'  m  Ernditione  SolUa,  p.  304.  Ed.  1633.  '  Diet.  Hist,  voce  PaBcal,  note  G. 

'  Historie  der  Gdehrheit,  vol.  i.  Disc.  Prdim.  p.  8.  "  Analyst.  Qii.  5S,  57, 
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Duties  and  (Qualifications  of  a  Physician,"  after  confessing  that 
lie  distrusted  his  own  judgment  in  relation  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, as  afraid  of  his  partiality  to  a  science  which  he  viewed 
with  a  kind  of  innate  and  hereditary  attachment,  and  which  had 
been  at  once  the  bufsiness  and  the  pleasure  of  his  early  years, 
tlitts  warns  hia  pupils ; 

"Let  me  also  desire  you  to  guard  against  itg  leading  yon  to  a  disposition 
to  sk^licism  and  suspense  of  judgment  in  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of 
mathematical  science." 

Monboddo : 

"  Those  who  have  studied  mathomatics  much,  and  no  other  science, 
are  apt  to  grow  so  fond  of  them,  as  to  believe  that  there  is  no  certainty 
in  any  other  science,  nor  any  other  axioms  than  those  of  Euclid."  ^ 

De  Stael  : 

"The  mathematics  load  us  to  lay  out  of  acamnt  all  that  is  not  proved  ; 
while  the  primitive  truths,  those  which  sentiment  and  genius  apprehend, 
are  not  susceptible  of  demonistration."^ 

This  tendency  in  their  too  exclusive  cultivation,  to  promote  a 
disbelief  in  any  other  than  an  order  of  necessity  and  nature,  is 
common  to  the  physical  and  the  mathematical  sciences ;  hence,  in 
reference  to  the  former,  the  old  adage — "  Tres  Medici,  duo  Atliei." 
It  is,  however,  when  the  two  studies  are  conjoined  and  carried 
out  to  the  most  extensive  sphere  of  application,  that  this  tendency 
is  more  powerfully  and  conspicuously  manifested — that  is,  in 
astronomy. 

In  the  following  sublime  passage,  Kant,  with  a  different  inten- 
tion indeed,  finely  ilhistrates  the  opposite  influences  of  material 
and  mental  studies,  and  this  by  the  contrast  of  the  two  noblest 
objects  of  our  contemplation ; 

"  Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadfastly  we 
consider,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and 
reverence — tlie  Starry  Hea/ven  aiove,  ike  Moral  law  within.  Of  neither 
am  I  compelled  to  seek  out  the  existence,  as  shrouded  in  obscurity,  or 
only  to  surmise  the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge. 
Both  I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  connect  both  immediately 
whh  the  consciousness  of  my  being. — The  one  departs  from  the  place  I 
occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense  ;  expands,  beyond  the  limits  of  imagin- 
ation, that  connection  of  my  being  with  worids,  rising  above  worlds,  and 
systems  hlending  into  systems  ;  and  protends  it  also  to  the  illimitable  times 
of  their  periodic  movement — to  its  commencement  and  continuance. — The 
other  departs  from  my  invisible  self,  from  ray  personality  ;  and  represents 

'  Ancient  Metafhysics,  i.  p,  394. 
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me  in  a  world,  tnOy  infinite  indeed,  "but  wliose  infinity  is  to  be  fathomed 
only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the  fortuitous 
relation  I  stand  in  to  the  world  of  sense,  I  am  compelled  to  recognize,  as 
necessary  and  universal. — In  the  former,  the  first  view  of  a  countless  mul- 
titude of  worlds  annihilates,  as  it  were,  m.y  importance  as  an  animal  na- 
ture, -which,  after  a  brief  and  incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  is  compelled  to  refund  its  constitue4t  matter  to  the  planet — 
itself  an  at«m  in  the  universe — on  which  it  grew. — The  aspect  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence,  even  to  infin- 
itude ;  and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals 
a  faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the  whole  ma- 
terial world  : — at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer  as  much  from  the  reg- 
ulation of  ray  being,  which  a  conformity  with  that  law  exacts ;  proposing, 
as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end  of  my  activity,  conced- 
ing no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a  nece^itation  of  nature,  and  spurn- 
ing in  its  infinity  the  limits  and  coaditions  of  my  present  transitory  life." ' 

"  Spirat  enim  majora  animUE  seqiio  altias  effeit 
Sideribus,  transitgue  vias  et  nubila  fati, 
Dt  momenta  premit  podibua  qiuecunque  putantur 
Figerc  propoeilam  iiatali  tempore  eortem."^ 
As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  shall  adduce  another  testimony  hy  a 
profound  philosopher  of  an  opposite  school ;   by  him  whom  his 
countrymen  have  hailed  the  Plato  of  the  latter  age, — Frederic 
Henry  Jacobi. 

""What,  in  opposition  to  Fate,  constitutes  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
universe  into  a  true  God,  is  termed  Providence.  Wbere  there  is  no  fore- 
cast there  is  no  intelligence,  and  where  intelligence  is,  there  also  is  there 
providence.  This  alone  is  mind  ;  and  only  to  what  is  of  mind,  respond 
the  feelings  that  manifest  its  existence  in  ourselves — Wonder,  Veneration, 
L  W  i  d    d   pronounce  an  obj'ct  to  be  beaut' ful  or  p    feet 

with    t     p    n       kn     1  ig    th  t  t      th  k   ff      ight  b  t 

t!i   p  ly     1    h  tw     1     d      d  (7  t   dm         f      th    t 

th      bt       d        b     t     p  rp  'Je    t    p  nt  1        b  d     ce  t    tl     1  t 

er    phy       I         ss  tj      E        th    gl       is       j    ty    fth    h  tl 

bj    t    t      k      1    g     d      t       t  f    t  w    Id      bd  m       th 

midfl        wl  phdth  mhmllwbyhhtli 

pltyjtmm  tmtl  t  d  -nUyf 

th        1  H         I  m  rv  1     t  th     bj    t      fait  t    1     y 

b  t    t  tl     h  t  U    t    1  lb  C  p    m        K  pi      G 

d    N   vt  d  L  pi        w       bl    t    tr  d  tl      Ij    t  by 

ttmtthmlt  tbh  ftd        t  dtd 

h    t  tl     ui  — B  t  tbi    ti        1yd        t        f    h  1 

t  IJ  g    t  ia    It  w     p  bl    w    Id  I    w         ft       H    tl  y 

D  CdU  B        tt  ddpljngt  mh 

lytmfthlmmd  pi  tllgbl         dtis 

f    t    y  as  th    H"     t     an         h       m    f  tl     1  F  11      f        th  ir 

itAtdS  dTt  Idl  btmtl 

hi    t     1     g  1     fl    t  It  Th    w    k       d      t  f 
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llie  heroes  of  mankind — the  hfe  of  a  Socrates,  and  Epam.nondis — Iho 
science  of  a  P]ato  and  Leibnitz — the  poetical  and  plastic  lepresentation"' 
of  a  Homer,  Sophocles  and  Phidias — these  might  still  pleasuiably  move, 
might  Btill  rouse  the  mind  to  an  enjoyment  using  into  transport ,  even  so 
as  the  sensibie  aspect  of  the  heavens  might  still  possibly  aSect  and  grat- 
ify the  disciple  of  a  ITewton  or  Laplace  :  but  we  must  no  longer  ask  about 
the  principle  of  our  emotion  ;  for  reflection  would  infallibly  chide  our  pu- 
erile infatuation,  and  dash  our  enthusiasm  by  the  suggestion —  That  Won- 
der is  onl/y  the  dattghter  of  Ignorance."  ' 

We  shall  terminate  our  cloud  of  witnesses  with  the  testimony 
of  a  celebrated  metaphysician,  a  distinguished  professor  also  of 
mathematics  and  physics  in  one  of  the  principal  universities  of 
Germany.     Fries,  in  his  Lectures  on  Astronomy  thus  speaks  : 

But  it  is  rejoined — You  explain  every  thing  iby  your  omnipotent  gravi- 
tation ; — what  is  the  origin  of  that  1  I  answer  : — This,  too,  we  know 
full  well !  The  daughter  of  the  old  blind  Fate,  her  servants  Magnitude, 
Jfumber,  and  Proportion,  her  inheritance  a  universe  without  a  God,  which 

tequicea  no  God "When  the  great  astronomer  Lalande  denied  a 

deity — could  trace  in  the  heavens  no  God,  in  the  movement  of  the  stars 
no  finger  of  God,  we  are  compelled  to  allow  the  logical  consequence  of  his 
reasoning.  That  high  order  and  adaptation  of  end  and  means  is  only  the 
product  of  the  rigid  mechanism  of  necessary  physical  laws;  there,  above, 
is  only  a  blind  mindless  destiny,  the  absolute  ruler  of  its  universe.  But  I 
appeal  fo  the  truth  of  the  saying  in  St.  John,  "In  the  spirit  ordy  shall 
we  loorski]}  God;"  and  in  what  only  our  science  is  for  mind,  are  its  dig- 
nity and  value  to  be  found.  He  alone  caa  style  the  order  of  the  universe 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  who  brings  to  its  observation  a  belief  in 
the  reality  of  design.  But  the  true  interpretation  of  the  order  of  design, 
lies  far  raore  dearly  apparent  in  the  mind  of  man.  The  infinite  spirit 
does  not  bail  itself  under  proportion  and  number !  The  play  with  num- 
ber is  an  easy  play — its  joy  only  the  joy  of  the  imprisoned  spirit  at  the 
clank  of  its  fettirs."^ 

Are  Mathematics  then  of  no  value  as  an  instrument  of  mental 

'  [  Werke,  ii.  p.  54. — The  philoBophy  of  the  modern  Plato  ie,  in  this  reaped,  strictly 
correapondBUt  with  Ihe  philosophy  of  the  ancient.  "The  doctrine,"  (to  this  efiecl 
speaks  the  Athenian),  "which  lias  propagated  impiety  among  men,  and  occasioneJ 
all  erroneous  opinions  concemmg  thenntitre  of  the  Deity  ;  iethat,  which  reversing  the 
real  conseculjon  of  eiietence,  affirms  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  that 
to  be  posterior  which  is,  in  Imth,  the  cause  ;  and  that  to  be  antecedent,  which  is  only 
the  eiiect.  For,  though  mind  and  its  operations  are  anterior  to  matter  and  its  phs- 
nomens,.  and  though  nature  and  natural  production  are  preceded  and  determined  by 
intelligence  and  design;  some,  however,  have  preposterously  sistcd  nature  as  the  first 
or  generative  principle,  and  regarded  mmd,  as  merely  the  derivative  of  corporeal  organ 
ism."  (He  higibus,  x.)  The  relative  passage  of  Plato  is,  I  see,  quoted  by  the  gres,t 
Cudworth,  (in  Cambridge,  "  there  were  giants  in  Ihoee  days,")  in  his  Immutable  Mo- 
raJjtj  (B.  iy.  ch.  6,  4  6.  sq.)  (In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  may  here  notice  a 
monstrous  erratum  (^  S4)  which  stands,  both  m  the  English  edition  of  that  posthumous 
worli,  procured  by  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  the 
Ijatin  Tersion  by  the  learned  Mosheim  ;  coniemplation  for  ctmtemperatiim.)] 
"  Vorleiangcn  iiebcr  die  Slemliunde,  pp.  16,  18,  S37. 
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culture '!  Nay,  do  they  exercise  only  to  distort  the  mind  ?  To 
this  we  answer :  That  their  study,  if  pursued  in  moderation  and 
efficiency  counteracted,  may  he  beneficial  iti  the  correction  of  a 
certain  vice,  and  in  the  formation  of  its  corresponding  virtue. 
The  vice  ia  the  hahit  of  mental  distraction ;  the  virtue  the  hahit 
of  continuous  attention.  This  is  the  single  benefit,  to  which  the 
study  of  mathematics  can  jastly  pretend,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind;  and  it  is  almost  the  one  only,  or  at  least  the  one  principal, 
accorded  to  it  hy  the  most  intelligent  philosophers. — Bacon,  who 
in  his  earlier  writings  admitted  the  utility  of  mathematics  in 
sharpening  the  intellect ;  in  his  matorer  works  recommended  a 
study  of  the  school  philosophy,  as  the  best  discipline  ot  aubtihty 
and  discrimination." — In  lilie  manner,  the  mathematioal  phdoso- 
pher  Du  Hamel  seems  to  accord  no  higher  mental  advantage  to 
the  mathematics ;  and  at  the  same  time  obsei'ves,  that  "  they 
have  this  of  vice,  that  for  the  most  part  they  render  us  alien  and 
abhorrent  front  the  business  of  life,"' — Of  mathematical  science 
Warburtan  holds,  that  besides  affording  us  a  knowledge  of  its 
peculiar  method,  "all  its  use,  for  the  purpose  in  question  (the 
improvement  of  the  powers  of  reasoning),  seems  to  he  only  hahi- 
tuating  the  mind  to  think  long  and  closely;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  this  advantage  made  amends  for  some  inconveniences,  as  in- 
separable from  it.'" — This,  likewise,  is  all  that  is  admitted  of 
the  study  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  cautious  observers  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  modifications,  and  whose  predilections,  if  we 
could  suppose  him  biased,  were  naturally  all  in  favor  of  its  im- 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays,  pabliahed  in  1597,  Bacon  says,  '■  Mathematika 
make  man  aublill ;"  but  having  laarned  better  in  the  interval,  in  the  second,  which 
appeared  fifteen  yeaia  thereafter,  he  withdrew  this  commendation,  and  substituted  the 
following,  which  stands  unaltered  in  all  the  after  editions  ; — "  If  a  man's  wit  be  wan- 
dering, let  him  study  the  mathematika  ;  for  in  demonstrations  if  his  Ihonght  be  called 
ever  so  Utile  away  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find 
differences  [i.  e.  ba  not  subtile],  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  the  Cymint 
seetores.'" — By-the-by,  a  mistakB  aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  adage, — {Essay  <m  Slndies.) 
[Here  there  ia,  I  find,  an  oversight.  Though  at  a  different  place  of  the  same  Essay, 
"  Mathematics"  are  said  to  "  make  men  subtiie ;"  and  this  oven  in  the  last  editions  of 
the  work.]  In  like  manner,  in  The  Ad!>a?icement  of  Leaming,  published  in  1605,  he 
says  of  mathematiea,  "If  the  withe  too  dull,  they  sharpen  it ;  if  too  wandermg,  they 
fix  it;  if  too  inherent  in  the  scnae,  they  abstract  it."  (Book  II.  Matheaialique.)  But 
in  the  relative  place  of  the  De  Aagmenlis  SeienliaTum,  the  great  work  in  which,  after 
a  meditation  of  eighteen  years,  the  Advaiicemenl  was  corrected,  remodeled,  and  greatly 
enlarged,  he  disallows  the  first  and  third  of  tliese  utiUtJes,  and  admits  only  the  aecond. 
"  Si  cuipiam  ingenium  tale  est  quale  est  avium,  ut  fticile  abripiatur,  nee  per  moram 
(qualem  oportet)  intentnm  esse  sustineat ;  reinedium  huio  xei  prsbebunt  mathematics, 
in  quibuB  ei  evagetur  paulo  mens,  de  intcgto  ronovanda  est  demon stratio."  (L.  vi.  c.4.) 

^  De  Menu  Hwnana.  L.  i.  c.  8.  "  Julian,  Pref.,  p.  xviii. 
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portanoe — we  mean  Mr.  Dug-ald  Stewart.  A  skillful  mathoma- 
tioian,  his  writings  abound  witii  allusions  to  that  science ;  but 
we  make  hold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  his  works  a  single  passage  attiihnting  another  or  a 
higher  advantage  to  mathematical  study,  in  relation  to  the  mind, 
than  that  of  "strengthening  the  power  of  steady  and  concatenated 
thinking."  Nay,  when  controverting  Mr.  Hume's  contemptuous 
estimate  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  mathematics,  and  when 
thus  called  upon  to  specify  their  various  uses,  he  ascribes  to  them 
any  value,  not  as  aflbrding  a  profitable  exercise  of  mind,  but  ex- 
clusively, "  as  an  organ  of  physical  discovery,  and  as  the  founda- 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  necessary  arts  of  civilized  life-" '  And, 
in  the  chapter  of  his  Philosophy/  of  the  Human  Mind,  entitled, 
The  Mathematician — a  chapter  admirable  alike  for  its  depth  and 
its  candor — the  improvement  of  the  power  of  continuous  attention 
is  the  only  benefit  which  he  admits ;  and  that,  likewise,  to  the 
express  exclusion  of  the  mechanical  process  of  the  algebraic  anal- 
ysis— an  exclusion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the  highest  prac- 
tical authorities  in  education.  "  This  command  of  attention,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  add,  is  to  be  acquired,  not  by  practice 
of  the  modern  methods,  but  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  geometry  ; 
more  particularly,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  pursue  long  trains 
of  demonstration,  without  availing  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  any  sen- 
sible diagrams ;  the  thoughts  being  directed  solely  to  those  ideal 
delineations  which  the  powers  of  conception  and  of  memory  enable 
us  to  form,"" 

[This  observation  of  Stewart  suggests  the  propriety  of  stating 
more  articulately  the  contrast  of  the  two  species  of  mathematics 
— the  Geometric  or  Ostensive,  and  the  Algebraic  or  Symbolical. 
The  former  was  invented,  and  exclusively  cultivated,  in  antiquity ; 
the  latter,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Arabians,  has  been  princi- 
pally perfected  during  the  two  last  centuries.  These  species  of 
mathematics  differ  in  their  methods ;  exert  a  diiFerent  influence 
on  their  student ;  and  merit  cultivation,  by  different  persons,  and 
for  different  ends.  The  Geometric  process  is  of  a  minor  advan- 
tage in  education ;  whereas  the  study  of  the  Algebraic,  if  carried 
beyond  a  very  limited  extent,  is  positively  disadvantageous.  As 
instruments  of  science,  however,  and  where  the  mathematician  is 
considered,  not  as  an  end  to  himself,  but  as  a  mean  toward  an 

'  Biasertation,  &o.  p.  171.  °  Elemeals,  vol.  iii.  p.  SflT, 
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end  out  of  himself,  their  comparative  superiority  is  reversed.  For, 
in  the  Greometric  method,  while  the  movement  is  more  tedious, 
no  step  is  possible  without  consciousness  and  a  certain  self-ac- 
tivity ;  whereas  the  Algebraic,  though  a  more  rapid  process,  works 
out  its  result  by  a  mechanical  operation,  and  with  hardly  any 
awakening  of  thought.  The  one  thus  affords,  in  some  respects, 
an  improving  exercise  to  any ;  the  other  a  convenient  instrument, 
improving  to  none,  and  useful  only  to  a  few. 

The  opinion  of  Newton  himself  upon  this  point  is  given  by  his 
friend  aud  expositor.  Dr.  Pemberton,  whose  words  in  the  Preface 
to  his  "  Tiew  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy"  are  as  follows ; 

"  I  have  often  heard  him  censttre  the  handling  geometriad  subjects  by 
algebraic  cc^culations ;  and  his  book  of  Algebra  he  called  by  the  name 
of  Universal  Arithmetic,  in  opposition  to  the  injudicioua  title  of  Geometry, 
which  Descartes  had  given  to  the  treatise,  -wherein  he  ahowa  how  the 
geometer  may  assist  iiis  invention  by  such  kind  of  computations.  He  fre- 
quently praised  Slusius,  Barrow,  and  Huygeita  for  not  being  injlaencsd  by 
the  false  taste  which  then  began  to  prevail.  He  used  to  commend  the 
laudable  attempt  of  Hugo  de  Omerique  to  restore  the  ancient  aiiahfsis, 
and  very  much  esteemed  Apollonius's  book  De  Sectione  Rationis,  for  giv- 
ing us  a  clearer  notion  of  tliat  analysis  than  we  had  before.  Dr.  Barrow 
may  bs  esteemed  as  having  shown  a  compass  of  invention  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  any  of  the  modems,  our  author  only  excepted ;  but  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  several  times  patticularly  recommended  to  me  Huygen's  style 
and  manner.  He  thought  him  the  most  degant  of  any  mathematical 
writer  of  modern  times,  amd  the  most  just  indtator  of  the  ancients.  Of 
their  taste  and  fbim  of  demonstration  Sir  Isaac  always  professed  himself  a 
great  admirer.  I  have  heard  him  even  censure  himself  for  notfdUowing 
them  more  closely  than  he  did  [yet  he  demonstrated  every  thing  osten- 
sively] ;  and  speak  with  regret  of  his  mistake  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mathematical  studies,  in  applying  himself  to  the  works  of  Descartes  and 
other  algebraic  writers,  before  ho  had  considered  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
with  that  attention  which  so  excellent  a  writer  deserves."  ^ 

Sir  Isaac  was  conscious  that  if  ever  the  handmaid  should  sup- 
plant the  mistress — if  ever  devotion  to  the  algebraic  methoLl 
should  supersede  the  cultivation  of  the  geometric,  then  would 
mathematics  sink  from  the  rank  of  a  liberal  study  into  something 
little  better  than  a  handicraft  dexterity.  "What  would  he  have 
said,  had  he  foreseen  the  present  degeneracy  of  his  own  university  ! 

The  next  authority  which  I  adduce  is  that  of  the  profoundest 
thinlter  whom  Italy  produced  during  the  last  century ;  one  in 
fact,  30  far  ahead  of  his  own  age,  that  it  remained  for  ours  to  ap- 
preciate those  great  views  in  politics  and  history  which  the  phi- 

'   View,  &c.  Pref.  p,  ii. 
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losophers  of  his  own  country,  France,  and  Grermany,  arc  now  emu- 
loualy  engaged  in  expounding,  vindicating,  and  applying.  The 
following  quotation  is  fvora  an  address,  which  Vico  was  in  tlie 
habit  of  annually  delivering  to  the  aoaderaical  youth,  on  the  selec- 
tion and  conduct  of  their  studies : 

"  Tie  practice  of  giving  to  young  men  the  elements  of  the  science  of 
magnitude  on  the  algebraic  method,  chills  all  tlwZ  is  lively  a^id  vigorous 
in  the  youthful  mind,  douds  the  i?nagination,  ddnlitates  the  menun-y, 
dvUs  the  ingenuity,  and  enervates  the.  intellect;  which  four  are  the 
things  most  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heat  pursuits  of  human- 
ity ;  the  first  for  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  poetry,  and  elo- 
tuence ;  the  seeoud  for  the  learning  of  languages  and  of  history ;  the  third 
ir  invention  ;  the  fourth  for  wisdom.  .  .  .  And  thus  with  the  Algebraic 
calculus  the  ingenuity  is  repressed,  because  in  this  process  we  perceive 
not  even  what  hes  moat  immediately  before  us ; — tlie  memory  is  stV'pefied, 
because  the  second  sign  being  discovered,  we  no  longer  take  Uiought  about 
the  first ; — the  imagination  is  benighted,  because  we  iniagine  to  our- 
selves absolutely  nothing ; — the  internet  is  mned,  becauBB  we  substitute 
divination  for  reasoning ; — in  so  much  that  those  young  men  who  have 
spent  much  time  in  this  study  have  afterward,  to  their  utmost  sorrow 
and  repentance,  found  themselves  disqualified  for  the  business  of  real 
life.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  render  it  productive  of  any  benefit,  and 
unproductive  of  those  evils  which  it  might  otherwise  cause,  Algebra  ought 
to  be  studied  for  a  short  time  at  the  close  of  the  mathematical  course.  .  . . 
When,  in  order  to  find  the  required  quantity,  we  should  have  to  eacounter 
great  mental  fatigue  by  using  the  Synthetic  method,  we  ought  then  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Algebraic  Analj^is.  But  in  so  far  as  regards  rea- 
soning well  by  this  sort  of  method,  it  is  better  to  acquire  the  habit  by 
Metaphysical  Analysis.'^ 

The  last  testimony  which  I  shaU  adduce,  in  regard  to  the  oppo- 
Mite  characters,  and  the  different  importance  of  the  two  species  of 
Mathematics,  in  an  eduoational  point  of  view,  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
one  of  the  most  illastrious  scholars  of  Europe,  and  not  inferior  to 
any  authority. in  matters  of  education.  The  following  quotation 
I  rudely  translate  from  his  work  on  Learned  Schools,  in  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  which  the  national  seminaries  of  Bavaria 
have  been  principally  modeled  and  reformed.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  his  observations,  though  relative  to  Gymnasia  and  I^ycasa — 
an  order  of  learned  schools  in  Germany  iuferior  to  the  Universities 
— apply  to  a  class  of  students  in  general  more  advanced  than  those 
who  matriculate  in  Cambridge. 

"  In  order  that  Mathematical  science  should  be  more  perfectly  accom- 
modated to  the  end  which  a  Gymnasium  proposes,  aad  brought  into  so 
intimate  a  relation  with  the  other  branches  of  study  that  it  may  he  viewed 

'   Opere  Cumplcle,  i.  p.  31. 
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.  as  their  complement  and  equipoise,  it  ia  necessary  to  bring  back  its  method 
to  the  procedure  of  the  ancients — of  Euclid,  of  Archimedes,  and  of  Apol- 

lonius  of  Perga 

"  Thoug-h  never  abandoning  the  confines  of  the  universal,  Geometry 
reduces  the  laws  and  attributes  of  magnitude  to  perfect  clearness — by 
according  to  the  senses  a  representation  of  those  Imes,  surfaces,  and  solids 
■which  it  conceives  with  the  utmost  completeness  and  precision;  and  thus 
issuing  forth  from  heiiind  the  vail  of  mental  invisibility  into  the  visible 
and  palpable,  its  doctrines  may  almost  be  seen  and  handled,  and  yet  with- 
out Itsing  aught  of  their  purity  and  necessity.  Thus  Geometry,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  becomes  a  thinking  with  the  eye,  while  Grammar 
through  the  ear  holds  intercourse  with  the  inner  mind.  This  relation  of 
its  laws  to  determinate  figures,  this  apprehension  of  the  highest  and  most 
surprising  doctrines  through  the  visibility  of  body,  is  precisely  what  at 
once  attracts  and  animates  the  young — what  gradually  elevates  and  pre- 
pares for  high  abstraction  their  powers  as  yet  incapable  of  such  an  exer- 
cise. On  this  account  all  em/ployment  of  the  Alg^aic  forrmda  even  for 
conic  sections,  tmght  to  le  discarded  from  the  Geometry  of  the  Gym- 
nasium. Essentia  as  these  are  to  the  Mathematician,  in  order  to  rise  to 
the  higher  regions  of  his  science,  they  are  profitless  and  even  hurtful  in 
tho  course  of  discipline  preparatory  to  its  acquisition,  and  ia  the  general 
cultivatioa  of  youth,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  the  repetition  in  another 
ibrm,  of  a  procedure  already  famiUar.  He  who  five  or  six  times, trans- 
poses or  transforms  a  given  equation  bo  as  in  the  end  to  obtain  a  solution, 
teaching  him,  for  example,  that  a  prqectile  in  its  flight  describes  a  para- 
bolic curve  ; — to  be  conducted,  I  say,  to  this  important  result  as  by  an  in- 
visible constraining  force,  rapidly  and  unerringly,  indeed — this  will  content 
him  if  an  adept  in  Mathematics  ;  but  to  the  student  it  is  profitless,  inas- 
much as  the  compulsory  conclusion  only  exhibits  to  him  in  a  new  formula 
what  he  already  knew  by  superfluous  experience  to  be  true.  But  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  obtained  by  him  who  reaches  the  same  truth  by 
the  Geometrical  procednre  of  the  ancients,  in  which  Algebra  was  un- 
known, viz.,  by  the  constructive  method  of  figures  and  the : intuition 
founded  on  it.  While  the  Algebraic  formula!  conduct  «s  blindfold  to  the 
conclusion,  the  construotive  method  of  Archimedes  shows  to  us  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  procedure  laid  open  to  the  light,  especially  when  the 
omission  of  the  intermediate  propositions  is  supplied  by  an  intelligent 
teacher.  Here  every  step  is  made  with  open  eyes,  with  conseiouaness,' 
and  understanding;  and,  in  the  example  adduced,  from  the  harinonic  con- 
nection of  figures,  and  from  the  consequences  fully  and  lucidly  evolved 
out  of  their  properties,  the  result  is  finally  obtained  of  the  parabolic  flight 
of  pi-qjectiles.  The  same  is  the  case  with  every  other  law,  each  being  dis- 
played to  the  view  of  the  satisfied  and  admiring  pupil,  as  a  consequence 
clear  and  rigorous.  Nothing  can  be  better  calciilated  than  such  a  process 
to  awaken  the  intellect  -to  the  clearest  apprehensbn  of  the  natiire  and 
cogency  of  strict  probation ;  and  thus  to  place  it  in  possession  of  itself  and 
its  highest  faculty — that  of  deducing  what  it  sought  from  what  is  given, 
what  is  invisible  from  what  is  seen,  in  order,  lite  Archimedes,  from  a 
point  beyond  the  earth  to  move  the  earth  itself.  What  therefore  is  requi- 
gite,  and  even  indispensable,  ig  a  complete  and  Bystematio  manual  of 
Geometry  on  the  principles  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Apollonius  Per- 
g£Bus,  which,  assuming  their  capital  propositions,  and  connecting  these 
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with  othcra,  wouli  ELfford  a  comprehensive  view  of  conBtnictive  Geometry, 
ill  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  for  the  instructioii,  awakening,  and  improvement 
of  youth," ' 

Nay,  the  present  predominance  in  Cambridge  of  the  Algebraic 
Mathematics  (a  predominance  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  re- 
proach cast  by  Playfair,  some  forty  years  ago,  on  the  ignorance 
prevalent  in  Cambridge  of  the  Continental  analysis,  but  which, 
assuredly,  is  no  longer  applicable,  seeing  that  the  second  English 
University,  the  second  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Anglican  Es- 
tablishment, is  now  a  second-rate  Bcole  Poly  technique) — this  is 
lamented,  and  its  eHect,  as  a  slaughtering  of  intellect,  reluctantly 
confessed,  by  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  Cambridge  herself. 
The  two  following  extracts  from  the  Quarterly  Review  may  suf- 
fice to  prove  this ;  for  that  journal  has  always  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  actual  system  of  the  English  Universities,  where  this 
could  with  any  justice  be  defended. — The  first  is  from  an  able 
article  on  Paley ;  and  it  is  justly  considered  as  a  sign  of  his  un- 
common intellectual  vigor  {and  this  even  before  Cambridge  had 
again  turned  Anti-Newtonian  and  Algebraic),  that  he  was  senior 
wrangler,  yet  hia  mind  not  apparently  enfeebled  by  the  exertion. 

"  Tho  Cambridge  system  of  study  is  a.  forcing  system,  whioh  applying 
itself  almost  wholly  to  one  subject,  and  being  adapted  fo  m.inds  of  a 
single  cast,  frequently  debilitates  the  understanding  through  life,  by  the 
efibit  to  produce  a,  single  fruitage."^ 

What  can  be  confessed — what  can  be  conceived,  worse  of  a 
University  ? 

The  second  extract  is  from  an  intelligent  article  on  the  Life  of 
Bishop  "Watson. 

"  The  period  at  wliich  WatEon  appeared  in  the  Univorbity  of  Cam- 
bridge may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  that  University  ; 
the  physics  of  Descartes  had  just  before  [Watson  entered  the  University  in 
1757,  that  is  seventy  years  after  tho  publication  of  tho  Prmcipia],  given 
place  to  the  sublime  Greometry  of  Newton ;  the  Metaphysics  of  human 
nature,  as  taught  by  Locke,  had  supplanted  Aiistotle ,  and  the  old  scho- 
lastic  Theology  had  been  superseded  in  the  schools  by  a  set  of  rising  and 
enlightened  divines,  under  a  learned  and  candid  professor  it  was  certainly 
to  the  advoMage  of  the  academical  studies  that  the  higher  Algebra  was 
not  yet  invented,  [?]  and  that  the  study  of  philosophy  [i.  e.  physics]  in 
general  was  not  hitherto  pushed  so  far  as  either  to  engross  or  to  exhaust 
the  understanding  of  the  academical  youth.  A  due  place  was  also  allow- 
ed and  required  for  classical  pursuits,  while  the  purest  writers  of  antiquity 
were  studied,  not  so  much  ibr  the  purpose  of  consummating  the  knowl- 
edge of  points  and  metres,  as  of  acquiring  the  noblest  ideas  of  morals  and 

'  Veier  gdekrtea  ScMe?:,  iv.  Alith.  p.  374,  seq.  '  Vol.  m.  p.  331) 
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politics  in.  the  clearest  and  most  elegant  language.  Precisely  at  this  period 
arose  a  constellation  of  young  men  eminently  quaiified,  both  by  the  force 
b(  their  understandings  and  the  elegance  of  their  taste  to  avail  theni=elves 
of  these  advantages  ;  and  ftie  names  of  Hurd  and  Powell  ofBalguy  tnd 
Ogden,  are  never  heard  ty  those  ■who  knew  them  or  know  their  books 
without  the  associated  ideas  of  all  that  is  cleat  in  ratiocination  profound 
in  researoh,  and  beautiful  in  language.  As  they  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  abstract  Tnathetnatics  began  to  prevail  in  tJie  unvierstty  the 
equilibrium  of  study  was  destroyed  ;  the  liberal  and  manly  system  ol  edu 
cation  which  had  produced  so  many  men,  of  business  and  of  the  world,  as 
■well  as  ai  science,  gradually  disappeared  :  while  the  rewards  which  be- 
came necessary  as  stimuli  to  the  higher  acquirements  of  classical  litera- 
ture, teaded  to  urge  on  the  pursuits  of  difficult  and  recondite  rainutite  in 
criticism,  as  inapplicable,  in  one  way,  to  any  practical  purpose  of  life,  as 
the  obscurities  of  Waring's  Miscellanea  Analytica,  in  another.  The  effects 
of  tliis  declension  are  but  too  visible  at  present  in  a  hard,  dry, '  exEuccous' 
style  of  writing,  'which  has  long  since  superseded,  excepting  in  one  or  two 
solitary  instances,  the  attic  graces  of  the  last  generation."' 

Bat  returning  from  our  digressive  contrast  of  the  ostensive  and 
aymhoiical,  of  the  geometric  and  algebraic  processes,  in  an  educa- 
tional  point  of  view ;  and  calling  to  mind,  that  the  former  had, 
exclusively  of  the  latter,  been  proposed  as  a  mean  conducive  to 
the  one  sole  intellectual  virtue  of  continuous  attention :  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  ho-w  fat  the  study  of  geometry  may  pretend  to 
he  the  appropriate  discipline  even  of  this.] 

But  mathematics  arc  not  the  only  study  which  cultivates  the 
attention ;  neither  is  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention  which  they 
tend  to  induce,  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention  -which  our  other 
and  higher  speculations  require  and  exercise.  In  the  study  of 
mathematics  ■we  are  accustomed,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
to  a  pi'otensive,  rather  than  to  either  an  extensive,  a  comprehen- 
sive, or  an  intensive,  application  of  thought,  It  does  not  compel 
us  t«  hold  up  hefore  the  mind,  and  to  retain  the  mind  upon,  a 
multitude  of  different  objects ;  far  less  does  it  inure  us  to  a  steady 
consideration  of  the  fugitive  and  evanescent  abstractions  and  gene- 
ralities of  the  reflective  intellect.  Mr.  Kirwan  truly  observes : — 
"As to  Mathematics  habituating  the  mind  to  intense  application 
there  is  no  science  that  does  not  equally  require  it,  and,  in  study- 
ing it,  the  habit  is  much  more  adva/ntageously  obtained!'"'  And 
Madame  de  Stael  admirably  says: — "I  shall  be  told,  I  kno-w, 
that  Mathematics  render  the  attention  peculiarly  close  (appliqu6e) ; 
but  they  do  not  habituate  to  collect,  to  appreciate,  to  concentrate ; 
the  attention  they  require  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a  straight  line  ;  the 
'  Vol,  sviii,  p.  B35.  '  Logick,  I.  prafecc,  p,  6, 
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hwitim  mind  acts  in  mathematics  as  a  spring  tending  in  one  am 
foi'm  direction."^ 

"We  should  rememlier  also  that  the  mijids  for  whose  peculiar 
malady  a  coarse  of  mathematics,  as  the  appropriate  speoilio,  ia 
prescribed,  are  precisely  those  which  will  not,  in  fact,  can  not, 
submit  to  the.  prescription.  "In  vain"  {observes  Du  Samel) 
"  do  we  promulgate  rules  for  awakening  attention,  if  the  disposi- 
tion  he  headlong,  instable,  preaumptuovis.  Besides,  ail  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  is  an  act  of  will,  and  the  will  can  not  be  oom- 
pelled."" — ^After  all,  we  are  afraid  that  fives  and  D'Alembert  are 
right :  Mathematics  may  distort,  but  can  never  rectify,  the  mind. 

But  although  of  slender,  and  even  ambiguous  utility,  as  a  gym- 
nastic of  the  intellect,  mathematics  are  not  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  supplying  to  the  metaphysician  and  psychologist  some 
interesting  materials  of  speculation.  The  notions,  and  method, 
and  progress  of  these  sciences  are  curious,  both  in  themselves, 
and  in  contrast  to  those  of  philosophy.  Although,  therefore,  the 
inscription  over  Plato's  school  be  but  a  comparatively  modem 
fiction,  we  are  willing  to  admit  its  truth — nay,  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  mathematics  ought  to  be  cultivated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  every  one  who  would  devote  himself  to  the  higher 
philosophy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  Socrates, 
who  "  disapproved  of  the  study  of  geometry"  (and  he  says  the 
same  of  astronomy),  "when  carried  the  length  of  its  more  diffi- 
cult diagrams.  For,  though  himself  not  inconversant  with  these," 
(which  he  had  studied  under  the  celebrated  geometer,  Theodorus 
of  Gyrene),  "he  did  not  perceive  of  what  utility  they  could  be, 
calculated  as  they  were  to  consume  the  life  of  a  man,  and  to.turn 
him  away  from  many  other  and  important  acquirements."' 

We  must  now  abruptly  terminate.  Our  limits  are  already 
greatly  exceeded.  But  we  must  still  state,  in  a  few  words,  what 
many  sentences  would  be  required  to  develope. 

In  extending  so  partial  an  encouragement  to  mathematical  and 
physical  pursuits,  thus  indirectly  discouraging  the  othor  branches 
of  liberal  education,  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  exactly  re- 
versed every  principle  of  academical  policy. — What  are  the  grounds 
on  which  one  study  ought  to  be  forstered  or  forced,  in  such  a 
seminary,  in  preference  to  others  ? 

'^h.e  first  and  principal  condition  of  academical  encouragement 

'  De  rAikmagne,  1.  c.  18. 
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is,  that  the  study  tends  fo  cultivate  agreaternumber  of  the  nobler 
faculties  in  a  higher  degree.  That  the  study  of  matliematios 
effects  any  mental  development,  at  test,  in  a  most  inadequate 
and  precarious  manner,  while  its  too  exclusive  cultivation  tenda 
positively  to  incapacitate  and  to  deform  the  mind — this  it  has 
been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  argument  to  estahlish. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  protected  study  comprehends 
within  its  sphere  of  operation  a  larger  proportion  of  the  academic 
youth.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that,  m  this  respect,  mathematics 
have  less  claim  to  enoourigement  than  any  other  object  of  educa- 
tion. [They  present  no  alluiement  foi  tho'ie  not  constrained  to  a 
degree ;  they  qualify  for  none  of  the  piofesiions ;  and  Cambridge 
stands  alone  in  turning  out  her  cleigy,  accomplished  for  actuaries 
or  engineers,  it  may  he,  bat  unaccomplished  for  divines.] 

The  thirdiB,  that  it  is  oi  ^'eater  general  utility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  of  after  life. 
— In  regard  to  the  business: — For  men  in  general,  no  study  is 
more  utterly  worthless  than  that  of  mathematics.  In  regard  to 
the  leisure : — For  which,  as  Aristotle  properly  observes,  a  liberal 
education  ought  equally  to  provide,  this  study  is!  of  even  less  im- 
portance than  for  the  business.  No  academical  pursuit  has  so 
few  extra-academical  votaries.  The  reasons  are  manifest.  In 
thefrsl  place,  matliematics,  to  be  spontaneously  loved,  require  a 
more  peculiar  constitution  of  mind  and  temperament  than  any 
other  intellectual  pursuit.  In  the  second,  as  observed  by  Plato, 
no  study  forced  in  the  school  is  ever  voluntarily  cultivated  in  life ; 
(^vxp  ^(aiop  ovZkv  e/j-iievh  fidO^fta).  In  the  third,  to  use  the 
words  of  Seneca : — "  Some  things,  once  known,  stick  fast :  others 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  learnt,  our  knowledge  of  them  perishing 
when  we  cease  to  learn.  Such  are  mathematics."^ — The  maxim, 
"  Non  soholEe  sed  vitas  discendum,"  is  thus,  in  every  relation,  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  reversed. 

The  fourth  is,  that,  independently  of  its  own  importance,  it  is 
the  passport  to  other  impm-tant  branches  of  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  mathematical  sciences  {pure  and  applied)  stand  alone ;  to 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  they  conduce — to  none  directly, 
and  if  indirectly  to  any,  the  advantage  they  afford  is  small,  con- 
tingent and  dispensable. 

The//i!A  is,  that,  however  important,  absolutely  and  relatively, 

it  is  yet  of  such  a  nature,  that,  without  an  external  stimulus,  it 

'  De  Benfjkiia,  1.  in.  c.  5.     [See  also  Vivea,  above,  p,  390.] 
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will  not  be  so  generally  and  so  thoroughly  cultivated  as  it  deserves. 
Mathematics,  certainly,  frnm  the  nature  of  their  study,  require 
SQch  stimulus     the  question  is, — Do  they  de'ierve  it' 

"We  can  not  conclude  without  trongly  eipres&ing  our  'iincere 
respei^t  tor  the  veneiihle  toh  ul  of  which  in  thia  article  we  have 
enleavdcd  to  expose  a  modem  abuac  Witli  allit^  defi.ot'^  there 
is  e^en  now,  in  the  spirit  of  the  place  what  wure  its  mighty 
means  all  a&  well  directed  as  some  alieal>  aie  would  raise  it  m 
eveiy  faculty,  in  every  depaitment  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  European  universitieb  S  me  paita  of  the  reform  are  diffi 
cult,  and  must  be  accompli  hed  from  without  Others  are  com 
paratively  easy  and  it  11  not  too  much  to  hope  may  ho  dt.teim 
ined  from  within  Of  the-it  the  first  and  most  manifest  improve 
ment  would  beth  fill  tf/  T  p  f  d  t 
and  indep    d    1 1  no         f     1    1  111  oomp       th   d  ff 

ent  departn     t     f  ]  1  1     phy  p    p  t        I  m  1      — 

other  the       th       t     I       I  phj        1  —     \      th    I  ih. 

multifario      b        1        f    1  1  1  pi  I  1  oy  1  lat    y    "« 

Wecann  t    di  d  t  t     h       i   d  dd  t    1 

ofsucha]!        h  t  11  to     pi  1      il      IT   I  ht 

testimony  ttl        fl  f       t]3j       1      dm      ltd 

the  impro    m    t    t  ti  \  t  11    t        wh   h 

peculiarly    pp    p     t    t    tl  t     f        f 

adducing.     It        by  f  tl  t    t     1  th    k     — tl       Id 

Sqaliger.—    H      m     d      t         bt  1 1  t  t     1 1       d 

maehinas  f  fid  t  t  m  t 

Tubigine,         tq       d    I         E    d      j       pi     d         ffi   t  ut  p 
luceat  sibi  ad  nanoiscendum  pnmi  opifioi3  similitudmom.     Qui 
ut  omnia  plene  ao  perfecte  est,  at  praeter,  et  supra  omnia ;  ita  eos 
qui  soientiarum  studiosi  sunt,  sues,  ease  voluit,  ipsorureique  intel- 
lectura  rerum  dominum  constituit.'" 

L  3.    [When  this  was  quoted,  the  fuller  extract  above 
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(April,  1836.) 

It  is  contrary  to  our  practice  to  publish  any  answers  or  com- 
plaints, by  authors  dissatisfied  with  our  oritioiams ;  but  wo  are 
induced  to  malce  an  exception  of  Mr.  "Whewell.  He  complains, 
that  we  have  not  fairly  stated  tho  purport  of  his  recent  putlica- 
tion  on  the  Study  of  Mathematica.  The  nature  of  the  charge, 
and  the  great  respectability  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  is  made, 
vender  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  altogether  silent ;  we,  therefore, 
reprint  his  letter  (which  has  already  appeared  both  in  the  News- 
papers, and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Pamphlet'),  with  a  few 
observations  under  the  form  of  Notes,  in  vindication  of  ourselves 
— [Editor.] 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Eduibuis^h  Review. 

Cambhdge,  Jan.  23rf,  1836. 
"My  Hear  Sis — I  was  gratified  to  find  (hit  a  little  pamphlet 
which  I  recently  published,  as  '  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics,' had  excited  so  much  notice  as  to  givu  it  a  place  at  the 
head  of  an  article  in  the  Edinbuigh  Rtvuw, — and  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Heviewer  has  spoken  of  me,  I  have  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  be  disaatiafied ,  nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to 
complain  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  uiged  his  own  opinions 
But  I  think  the  article  is  likely  to  give  ii6>e  to  a  misapprehension 
which  ought  to  be  corrected ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  trouble  you 
with  this  letter. 

*  [This  Letter  Mr,  Whewell  republishec)  also  in  the  following  year  at  tfie  end  of  his 
book  "  On  the  Principles  of  English  University  E(luoatjoii"^-ba[  withont  (he  notos  in 
reply. — For  that  hook  and  for  the  Preface  to  his  Mechanics,  on  both  of  which  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  comment,  1  am  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  author. 
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"  I  wrote  my  pamphlet  in  order  to  enforce  certain  views  re- 
speeting  the  conduct  of  our  mathematical  examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  question  on  which  I  threw  out  a  few  '  Thoughts' 
was,  mhat  kind  of  mathematics  is  most  lieneficial  as  a  part  of  a 
liheral  education.  That  this  was  the  question  to  which  I  was 
trying  to  give  some  answer  I  stated  in  a  passage  (quoted  ty  the 
Reviewer)  at  page  8  of  the  pamphlet.  The  previous  seven  pages, 
in  which  among  other  matter  I  had  said  a  few  words,  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  mathematics  in  general,  or  logic  is  the  hetter  men- 
tal discipline,  were  otviously  only  an  introduction  to  the  discus 
sion  of  certain  propositions,  which,  as  the  Reviewer  ohserves, 
'  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  painphlet.'  {1) 

"  It  was  therefore  with  no  slight  surprise  that  I  looked  at  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  the  Reviewer  has  spoken  of  the 
email  portion  of  these  seven  small  pages  which  refers  to  the  more 
genera!  question.  He  calls  it '  a  treatise  (a  Treatise .')  apparently 
on  the  very  point'  (3),  (p.  959),  'a  vindication  of  mathematical 
study'  (3),  (p.  960) ;  and  having  thus  made  me  work  at  a  task  of 
his  own  devising,  he  repeatedly  expresses  great  disappointment 
that  I  have  executed  it  so  ill ; — that  '  so  little  is  said  on  the  gen- 
eral argument.'  I  should  have  thought  that  this  circumstance 
might  have  helped  him  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  mt/  general 
argument. 

"  I  see  nothing  hut  the  convenient  and  blameless  practice  of 
Reviews  in  making  the  title  of  my  hook  the  occasion  of  publish- 
ing an  Essay  on  a  subject  only  slightly  connected  with  mine ; 
hut  it  appears  to  me  that  to  attempt  to  gain  a  victory  hy  repre- 
senting a  page  or  two  of  my  '  Thoughts'  as  containing  all  that 
can  he  said  hy  an  able,  earnest,  official  advocate  on  the  other 
side,  is  not  a  reasonable  treatment  of  the  question.  The  writer 
proclaims  that  he  means  to  give  '  no  quarter  to  my  reasonings  ;' 
but  this  proceeding  looks  rather  like  making  an  unexpected  at- 
tack on  a  point  when  he  thinks  himself  well  prepared,  on  the 
arbitrary  pretext  that  the  tmce  has  been  broken  by  the  adver- 
sary. (4) 

"  I  should  have  no  disinclination  on  a  convenient  occasion,  to 
discuss  the  very  important  and  interesting  question  which  is  the 
s\ibject  of  the  Review.  I  can  not,  however,  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  prospect  of  my  being  able  to  take  it  up  for  a 
considerable  period ;  and  shall  probably  leave  the  Reviewer  in 
possession  of  his  self-chosen  field  of  battle  for  several  months,  it 
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may  be  years.  But  if  I  ahould  return  to  the  subject,  I  should 
wish  to  know,  as  definitely  as  is  possible,  what  aie  the  questions 
at  issue  between  us ;  (5)  and  I  would  therefore  beg  from  the 
Reviewer  information  on  the  following  points  : 

"  The  Works  which  form  our  examples  of  Mathematical  reason- 
ing are  well  known ;  I  wish  to  know  also  what  works  of  '  Prac- 
tical Logic'  on  otlier  subjects  (p.  263)  the  Reviewer  is  willing  to 
propose  as  rival  instruments  of  education.  (6) 

"  I  wish  to  have  some  distinct  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
'  Philosophy'  which  is  by  the  Reviewer  put  in  contrast  to  Ma- 
thematical study  (p.  372) ;  and  if  possible  to  have  some  work  or 
works  pointed  out,  in  which,  this  Philosophy  is  supposed  to  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  fit  to  be  a  cardinal  point 
of  education. 

"I  may  remark  also,  that  all  the  Reviewer's  arguments,  and,  1 
believe,  the  judgments  of  all  his  '  cloud  of  witnesses,'  are  found- 
ed upon  the  nature  and  processes  of  pure  mathematics  only  ; — 
on  a  consideration  of  the  study  of  the  mere  properties  of  space 
and  number.  My  suggestion  of  the  means  of  increasing  the  util- 
ity  of  mathematical  studies  was  directed  mainly  to  this  point ; — 
that  we  should  avoid  confining  ourselves  to  pure  mathematics ; 
— that  we  should  resort  to  departments  in  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  other  grounds  of  necessary  truth,  as  well  as  the  intuitions 
of  space  and  time  :  so  far,  therefore,  the  Reviewer  and  I  have  a 
common  aim,  and  I  notice  this  with  the  more  pleasure,  since  we 
have  so  far  a  better  prospect  of  understanding  each  other  in  any 
future  discussion.  (7) 

"  I  will  not  now  trespass  further  on  your  patience.  In  order 
to  remind  my  Cambridge  readers  of  the  state  of  the  question,  I 
shall  probably  place  before  them  something  to  the  same  effect  as 
v/hat  I  have  now  written. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  W.  Whewell." 
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Notes  on  the  preceding  Letter. 


(1)  "We  of  course  willingly  admit  whatever  Mr.  Whewell  says 
was  his  intention  in  writing  hia  pamphlet ;  tut  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  that,  as  written,  our  view  of  its  purport  (in  re- 
commendation and  defense  of  mathematics  in  general,  as  a  mean 
of  liberal  education)  is  the  view  which  every  reader,  looking  either 
at  tbe  title  of  the  treatise,  or  at  the  distribution  and  conduct  of 
ita  argument,  must  necessarily  adopt.  The  title  is — "  Thoughts 
on  the  Study  of  Mathematics,  as  a  part  of  a  Liberal  Education." 
The  pamphlet  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  two  counter-opinions 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  as  a  mental  discipline  ;— 
the  one  holding  it  to  be  highly  beneficial,  the  other,  highly  detii- 
mental.  Mr.  Whewell  then  proceeds :  "Any  view  of  this  subject 
which  would  show  us  how  far  and  under  what  circumstances 
each  of  these  opinions  is  true,  would  probably  help  us  to  see  how 
we  must  regulate  our  studies  so  as  to  make  thom  most  benefi- 
cial," &c,  "It  is  in  this  belief  that  the  few  reflections  which  foh 
low  have  been  written."  The  plan  of  the  work  being  thus  laid 
down,  the  author  goes  on  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  his  un- 
dertalting,  by  endeavoring  to  show,  that  the  former  opinion 
absolutely  true ;  inasmuch  as  the  study  of  mathematics  is  co 
ducivo,  even  more  than  logic,  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  This  being  done,  he  passes  to  the  second  part,  and  en. 
deavors  to  show,  that  the  latter  opinion  is  conditionally  true,  in. 
asmuoh  as  certain  modes  of  teaching  tbe  science,  to  which  Mr. 
Whewell  is  opposed,  are  given  up  as  worthy  of  all  condemnation. 
These  two  pai-ts  are,  ex  facie  libri,  co-ordinate ;  nay,  so  far  is  the 
first  part,  though  occupying  a  smaller  portion  of  the  pamphlet, 
from  being  "  obviously  only  an  introduction"  to  the  second,  that, 
whatever  were  the  inteiitions  of  the  writer,  if  the  two  be  not 
allowed  to  be  co-ordinate,  the  reader  must,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
writing,  bold  tbe  second  to  be  correlative  to  the  first.  For  it  is 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  first  part — only  on  the  opposition  of 
the  general  argument  being  conclusive,  that  the  second  part,  or 
special  argument,  is  allowed  by  the  pamphlet  subordinately  to 
emerge.  The  following  are  the  words  of  transition  from  the  one 
head  to  the  other:  ^^ Supposing,  then,  that  we  wish  to  consider 
mathematics  as  an  element  of  cdiication,  and  as  a  means  of  form- 
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ing  logical  habits  better  than  logic  itself,  it  Tjecoraes  an  important 
question,  how  far  this  study,  thus  recommended,  is  justly  charge- 
able with  evil  consequences,  such  as  have  been  already  mention- 
ed." Then  follows  the  rest  of  the  passage  (p.  263)  referred  to  by 
Mr.  "Whewell  and  quoted  in  the  Review ;  where,  however,  there 
is  not  to  he  found  a  single  word  of  a  different  tendency. 

{2}  "We  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  we  did  not.  That  ex- 
pression was  used  by  us  in  speaking  of  the  whole  work,  and  in 
speaking  of  it  as  yet  known,  only  from  the  advertisement  of  its 
title.     What  is  Mr.  Whewell's  notion  of  a  treatise? 

(3)  If  the  first  division  of  the  pamphlet  be  not  a  "  vindication 
of  mathematical  study  as  a  principal  mean  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  faculty"  (for  that  is  our  full  expression),  what  is 
it  ?  We  said  that  it  was  too  short;  and  that  it  took  notice  oj 
none  of  the  objections  to  the  study  in  general,  as  disqualifying 
the  mind  for  observation  and  common  reasoning.  We  can  not, 
therefore,  justly  be  accused  of  allowing  it  to  be  supposed,  far  less 
of  holding  it  out,  to  be  other  than  what  it  actually  is,  How  then 
can  Mr.  Whewell  assert,  as  he  afterward  does,  that  we  "  attempted 
to  gain  a  victory  by  representing  a  page  or  two  of  his  '  Thoughts' 
as  containing  all  that  can  be  said  by  an  able,  earnest,  official 
advocate?^'  But  though  the  general  argument  was,  as  we  stated, 
brief  and  only  confirmatory,  were  wa  not  warranted,  on  that  very 
ground,  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Whewell  regarded  it  as  of  itself 
sufficiently  strong — as  of  itself  decisive?  Because  it  is  shown  to 
be  illogical,  it  does  not  cease  to  exist. 

(4)  The  expression  quoted  was,  in  its  connection,  manifestly 
only  one  of  personal  civility  to  Mr.  Whewell.  Of  all  meanings,  as- 
suredly the  one  here  put  upon  it  is  about  the  last  which  it  could 
reasonably  bear.  We  were  too  conscious  of  the  unavoidable  haste 
in  which  the  article  and  its  authorities  were  thrown  together, 
with  sole  reference  to  Mr.  Whewell's  treatise,  to  dream  of  plum- 
ing ourselves  on  our  preparation  for  attack.  On  this  ground  we 
must  even  found  an  excuse  for  one  error  at  least,  incurred  in  our 
too  absolute  assertion  touching  Bacon,  in  the  text  [now  corrected] 
and  relative  note  at  p.  304.  Ai  to  "truce" — "pretext" — "ad- 
versary," we  comprehend  nothing 

(5)  The  one  general  thesis  which  we  maintamed  was :  That 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  'sciences  la,  for  reasons  assigned, 
undeserving  of  special  encouragement,  as  a  meati  of  mental  cul- 
tivation ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  so 
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far  as  its  system  of  ediioatun  beatows  not  only  a  special,  "but  a 
paramount,  not  to  sdiy  an  exclusive,  encouragement  on  these 
sciences,  violates  e^ery  principle  of  academical  policy' 

'  [Dr.  Whewell  on  Ihis  siys  —  The  charge  that  tha  UnivBrsily  of  Cambridge 
bestows  not  oiilj  a  epeciai  but  a  paramoatit  ind  exclusive  eiicouvagement  on  these 
(tte  mathematical)  sciancfe  is  not  only  unfounde  1  but  is  inexcusably  bo,  because  it 
is  iaipoEBiblfl  to  refer  to  any  record  ol  the  prizes  which  the  Univer^itj  bestows,  with- 
out seeing  that  there  is  a  much  greater  number  offered  and  given  in  other  subjects 
than  in  Matliematica."    (Mechanics,  fifth  edition,  Preface,  p.  viii.) 

What  1  stated  (though  Dr.  Whewell  is  pleased  to  call  it  "not  only  unfounded,  but 
inescuaabty  so"),  is  literally  correct. 

But  Dr.  Whewell,  in  the  j!rs(  place,  misreprescntB  my  words.    I  did  not  say,  "that 

the  University  of  Cambridge  bestmos  an  exclusive  encouragement  on  the  mathematical 

sciences;"  and  what  did  I  say,  "that  the  University  of  Cambridge  bestows  not  only 

a  special  but  a  paramount,  not  to  say  an  eiclusive,  encouragement  on  those  sciences" 

.  — this  is  rigidly  true. 

Bat  in  the  second  place,  Dr.  Whewell  himself  asserts  what,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"is  not  only  unfounded,  but  inexcusably  so,"  inasmuch  as  he  makes  "the  prises 
which  the  University  bealows,"  and  their  "mauler"  the  measure  of  academical  en- 
courageniBnt.  This  is  wholly  fallacious;  and  for  these  reasons  i—l".  The  prizes, 
afford  they  what  encouragement  they  may,  are  not  founded,  can  not  be  witMield,  and 
therefore  are  not,  in  propriety  bestowed,  by  the  University,  that  is  tiy  its  dominant 
body,  at  all.  They  are  the  accidental  bequests  of  individuals,  in  favor  of  certain  favor- 
ite pursuits  (it  tnay  bo)  of  certain  personal  crotchets.  2°,  Their  number  is  insignili- 
cant,  and  a  large  minority  given  to,  or  not  without,  mathematical  eminence.  S",  Theii 
pocuniaiy  value  is  small,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  highest  are  the  mathematical.  4°, 
The  competition  is  principally  for  those  mathematical,  as  to  them  the  highest  honor 
and  (he  surest  advantages  are  altaehed,  5°,  But  to  these  inadequato  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, which  the  University  really  does  not  bestow,  and  for  wMch,  be  it  for  good  or 
ill,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  responsible.  Dr.  Whewell  would  not  only  himself  limit,  but  would 
compel  me  to  limit,  the  encouragement  which  Cambridge  eitends  to  the  several 
branches  of  education.  Marvelous  to  say !  he  wholly  overpasses  the  one  encourage- 
ment, in  comparison  to  wMch  all  others  fade  out  of  view  ;  I  mean  the  Tripos,  that  is, 
as  he  himself  defines  it,  "the  list  of  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  UniverBity  assigns 
honorable  distinction  after  a  public  trial,"  and  this  in  the  order  of  merit. 

It  uil!  not  be  denied  that  this  is  the  standard,  according  to  which  in  Cambridge 
(and  be  it  spoken  to  the  credit  of  the  place),  appointments  in  University  and  College 
are  usually  determined.  The  Tripos,  and  not  the  Prizes,  is  therefore  tlie  measure  by 
which  principally  if  not  esclusively  is  to  be  gaged  the  amount  of  encouragement — the 
quantum  of  honor  and  advantage,  bestowed  in  Cambridge  on  tha  several  academical 
studies.  This  being  premised,  the  following  facts  can  not  be  denied. — 1°,  That  for 
near  a  century,  to  go  no  higher  (from  1739  to  1834)  there  was  no  Tripos  list,  that  is, 
no  public  honor,  except  for  Jimlhemalicai  distinction. — S^,  That  during  that  time,  and 
down  to  1830  (when  "  the  Previous  Examination"  with  its  aorry  minimum  began),  no 
qualification  whatsoever,  beades  a  certain  matJiematical  competence,  was  requisite  for 
a  degree  ;  the  University  of  Cambridge  according  its  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the 
seven  liberal  arts  to  every  illiterate  barbarian  who  wont  up  even  for  the  lowest  of  its 
three  classes  of  mathematical  honors :  and  as  such  dcgteo  was  a  passport  into  holy 
orders,  this  "Venerable  School"  was  allowed,  for  generations,  to  deluge  the  Churdl 
of  Eng  5nd  with  a  clergy  void  even  of  one  ascertained  qualification  for  their  sacred 
oallmg.  So  far,  though  all  onr  British  Universities  are  in  various  respects  absurd,  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  this  absurdity,  may  rank  aupremfiL — 3°,  That  when,  in 
1834,  the  Classical  Tripos  commenced,  though  no  classical  preficiency  was  required 
from  the  competitor  foe  mathematical  honors,  a  mathematical  honor  was  required  as  a 
preliminary  fiom  all  who  would  compete  for  classical  distinction.  Thus,  encourage- 
ment to  classical  study  was  only  allowed  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  mathematical 
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(6)  We  otjeoted  not  to  the  works  in  which  Tnathematics  are 
stiidied  in  Cambridge;  but  to  the  diapropoitioned  encouragement 
which  that  university  accords  to  the  study  of  mathematics  alto- 
gether ;  and  we  argued  for  the  restoration  of  philosophy  proper, 
to  its  old  and  legitimate  pre-eminence,  and  not  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  particular  books  in  which  that  philosophy  may  he 
heat  presented.  This  may  form  the  subject  of  ulterior  discussion. 
But  we  shall  certainly  not  perplex  the  present  question,  by  a 
compliance  with  Mr.  "Whewell's  misplaced  request." 

and  accorJingly,  if  I  had  oBserteil,  as  I  did  not,  that  the  Uiiiveraily  of  Cambridge  be- 
stowed an  exdnaive  encouragement  on  the  latter  study,  I  shouSJ  not  perhaps  liiLve 
asserted  more  than  what  an;  one  waa  warranted  to  do.  (Of  the  recent  changes  in  the 
academical  syBtem  of  Cambridge  it  would  be  here  ont  of  place  to  say  any  thing.  But 
see  Appendix,  III.)— Whether  then,  is  Dr.  Whewell's  statement  or  mine— "not  only 
unfounded,  but  inexcnsably  so !"] 

'  [Referring  to  this  paragraph.  Dr.  Whewell  {in  his  book  on  the  Principles  of  En- 
glish University  Education,  p.  3)  says ; — "  There  is  another  controversy,  to  which  some 
part  of  the  following  pages  may  appear  to  have  reference ; — the  question  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  Malhemaiics,  and  of  certain  other  studies  which  have  bean  termed 
PMlosaphy,  as  inslruoients  of  education.  An  Edinbargh  Reviewer,  in  a  criticism  upon 
a  former  publication  of  mine,  maintained  that  the  study  of  mathematics  is,  for  such  a 
purpose,  useless  or  prejudicial ;  and  recommended  the  cultivation  of  '  philosophy'  in 
its  place.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review  (which  I  published),  I  expressed 
my  willingness  to  discuss  the  subject  at  a  future  time;  and,  referring  to  the  mathema- 
tical course  of  this  University,  aa  my  esample  of  mathematical  education,  I  requested 
to  be  informed,  by  description,  or  by  reference  to  books,  what  that '  philosophy'  Was, 
which  the  Reviewer  waa  prepared  to  contend  for,  as  a  better  kind  of  education.  1 
considared  this  as  a  proceeding,  in  the  coartesy  of  hterary  combat,  equivalent  to  send- 
ing my  opponent  the  measure  of  my  weapon,  and  begging  to  be  furnished  with  [ho 
dimensbns  of  Ms.  When,  therefore,  the  reviewer,  in  reply,  flatly  refused  'to  pelplel 
the  question  by  a  coniphance  with  Mr.  Whewell's  misplaced  request,'  I  certainly  con- 
sidered myself  as  freed  from  any  call  to  continue  the  eontroversy.  No  adherent  of 
t}ie  reviewer  could  expect  me  to  refute  a  proposition  which  the  author  himself  did  not 
venture  to  enunciate  in  an  inteili^ble  form.  And,  therefore,  in  the  present  boolt,  I 
do  not  at  alt  profess  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  value  of  mathematics,  and  other 
kinds  of  philosophy,  with  reference  to  the  reviewer's  assertion,  but  simply  so  far  as  it 
is  brought  before  me  by  the  general  course  of  my  reflections." 

On  this  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Whewell  represents  me  as  saying 
what,  in  fact,  is  a  reversal  of  my  real  expreasion.  For  I  did  not  "jlathj  refuae"  to 
state  what  I  thought  were  the  particular  books  in  which  philosophy  might  be  most 
profitably  studied,  I  merely  adjourned  it  to  its  proper  season.  "This,"  I  said,  "may 
form  the  subject  of  utoriiT  discussion."  I  did  not,  as  Dr.  Whewell  quotes  me,  "refuse  ' 
■  to  perplex  the  (fuesdon,' "  &c.,  but  "  to  perplex  the  present  question,"  i!«j.  This  is 
what  I  BOtnaily  said. 

In  this  proceeding  I  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  propriety.  The  question  on  which 
!  had  engaged  was,  the  uliUty  of  maSkemalical  study,  in  general,  m  any  form,  in  am/ 
baolis,  as  a  liberal  exa-cise  of  jaini ;  and  this  question  behoved  to  be  disposed  of,  before 
entering  on  another — and  another  which  only  emerged,  and  that  too  subordinately, 
aftet  the  primary  and  principal  problem  had  been  decided.  On  tbla  problem,  I  was 
firmly  convinced  that  Dr.  Whewell  could  allege  nothing  solid  in  favor  of  mathemalical 
study,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  ia  fostered  or  forced  in  Cambridge  -,  for  to  that  extent, 
!  knew  that  nothing  solid  ever  had  been,  nor  I  believed  ever  could  be,  alleged  in  favor 
n(  mathcmati(!ul  aluiiy.     Was  I  therefore  lo  descend  from  tbia  impregnable  position. 
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(7)  Our  Objections  and  those  of  the  authorities  which  we 
adduced,  are  directed  against  [the  excessive  study  of]  the  mathe- 

wkere  I  stood  secure,  and  of  which  I  believed  (the  event  has  justified  the  anticipation), 
that  Dr.  Whewell  was  too  prndent  to  attempt  the  assault !— Counter  arguments, 
worthy  of  consideration,  there  are  none  ;  and  as  to  authorities  of  any  cogency,  there 
is  only  the  authority  of  the  UniverBity  of  Cambridge  itself.  And  of  what  value  in 
(hat?  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  propriety,  which  can  be 
alleged  as  such  authority ;  that  is,  the  Unwersitf  organized  by  staliile.  It  is  only  a. 
private  and  intrusive  interest  which  has  there  snpatHeded  the  pnbhc  seminary,  and  this 
has  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  its  members,  and  not  for  the  naUonal  good,  the 
education  which  Cambridge  has  long  been  permitted  to  dispense.  This  private  interest 
is  that  of  the  Colleges  and  of  their  Tutors  ;  and  in  Cambridge  there  has  for  genera- 
tions been  taught,  not  what  the  ends  of  education,  not  what  the  ends  of  science,  pre- 
scribe, but  only  what  and  how  the  College  Tutors  are  capable  of  teaching.  It  wonld 
be  here  ont  of  place  (and  is  indeed  done  elsewhere)  to  explain  how  a  mere  tutorial 
instruction  must  be  scanty  and  mechanical,  and  how  the  mechanism  once  made  up, 
remains,  and  must  remain,  long  alter  the  opinions  which  it  chances  to  comprehend 
and  teach  are  elsewhere  exploded.  Suffice  it  for  an  example,  that  fifty,  that  siity 
jears  after  Newlon  had  published  his  Fiincipis,  the  physical  hypotheses  of  Qescarles 
were  still  tutorially  inculcated  in  Newton's  own  University ;  in  fact,  I  believe,  that 
the  Cambridge  Colleges  were  about  the  last  seminaries  throughout  Europe  in  which 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  superseded  the  Carteeian ;  and  tliis  too  in  apposition  to  the 
Professorial  authority  of  Newton  himself,  and  his  successors  in  the  public  chair.  And 
why  1  Sunply  because  in  these  colleges  instruction  was  dispensed  by  tutors,  for  their 
own  convenience  and  advantage ;  and  these  tutors,  educated  in  (he  older  system,  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  re-educate  themselves  for  teachers  of  the  new.  Tfiisis  an  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  Collegial,  of  Tutorial,  aulhority  in  Cambridge ;  and  we  may  be 
sure,  that  whatever  are  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  tutorial  mechanism  of  the  time, 
will  be  clamorously  asserted  by  the  collegial  interest  to  be  the  best  possible  subjects 
of  Bcademied  education ;  while  all  beyond  it,  all  especially  that  can  not  be  reduced  to 
a  catecherical  routine,  will  be  as  clamorously  decried.  Even  the  noble  and  invigor- 
ating study  of  ancient  literature  may  bo  reduced  to  a  comparatively  barren  and  unim- 
proving  exercise  of  the  lower  faculties  alone.  But  on  this  matter  I  am  happy  to  agree 
with  '&.  Whewell ;  and  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  deserved  thun  his  censure  of 
the  Cambridge  tutorial  methods  of  classical  reading  and  examination. 

But  the  notion  of  Dr.  Whewell,  that  because  the  Cambridge  text  books  on  mathe- 
matics are  "well  Itnovm"  (though,  if  I  knew,  I  never  once  referred  to  any),  therefore, 
that  I  was  bound,  and  kec  statu,  lo  specify  the  book  or  hooka  on  philosophy  which  1 
woukl  recommend  in  their  room  ;-->-this  notion  is  not  merely  preposterous.     For — 

1°.  In  mathematics  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  about  mathematical  truth ;  all 
mathematical  books  are  all  true  ;  and  the  only  difference  of  better  and  worse,  between 
one  mathematical  book  and  another  is,  that  this  presents  the  common  truths  under 
an  easier  form  than  that,  enacUng,  therefore,  from  the  student  a  less  amount  of  intel- 
lectual effort.  The  best  mathematical  treatise  thus  constitutes,  pro  tanto,  in  itself, 
the  worst  instrument  of  education.    For — ■ 

3°.  The  highest  end  of  education  ia  not  to  dictate  truths,  but  to  stimulate  esertion: 
since  the  inind  is  not  invigorated,  developed,  in  a  word,  ediicatci,  by  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  truths,  but  by  the  energy  determined  in  their  quest  and  contemplation.   But — 

3°.  This  is  better  done  by  any  work  on  philosophy  which  stimulates  to  strong  and 
independent  (be  it  even  for  the  time  erroneous)  speculation,  than  by  the  best  work  in 
mathematics  which  delivers  truth  but  does  not  excite  thought.  Mathematical  con- 
trasted with  philosophical  truths,  are,  indeed,  comparatively  uninteresting,  compara- 
tively worthless;  bnt  they  are  more  certain,  I  admit,  indeed,  now,  as  I  have  done 
before : — "  Mathematics,  from  the  first,  have  been  triumphant  over  the  husk  ;  Philo- 
sophy is  still  militant  for  the  kernel."  But  what  is  this  to  theq^ueation — Which  study 
best  t-altivatcs  Ike  mind  ?J 
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matioal  sciences  in  general,  Matliematics  can  be  applied  to 
objects  of  experience  only  in  so  far  as  these  are  measurable ; 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  come,  or  are  supposed  to  come,  under 
the  categories  of  extension  and  number.  Applied  mathematics 
are,  therefore,  equally  limited  and  equally  unimpioving  as  pure. 
The  sciences,  indeed,  with  which  mathematios  are  thus  associated, 
may  afford  a  more  profitable  exercise  of  mind ;  but  this  is  only 
in  so  far  as  they  supply  the  matter  of  observation,  and  of  probable 
reasoning,  and  therefore,  before  this  matter  is  hypothetically  sub- 
jected to  mathematical  demonstration  or  calculus.  Were  tliere 
in  the  physical  sciences,  as  Mr.  Whewell  supposes,  other  grounds 
of  necessary  truth  than  the  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time,  the 
demonstrations  deduced  from  these  would  be  equally  monotonous, 
equally  easy,  and  equally  unimproving,  as  the  mathematical. 
But,  that  Mr.  Whewell  confounds  empirical  with  pure  knowledge, 
is  shown  by  the  very  example  which  he  adduces  at  p.  33  of  his 
pamphlet.  The  solution  of  that  requires  nothing  but  experience 
and  the  logical  analysis  of  thought.' 

'  [Kefeiring  to  this  paragtapb,  Dr.  Whewell  (Preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his 
Mechanics,  p.  ri.)  says :  "  Some  persons  appear  to  doubt  whether  there  are,  in  the 
physical  sciences,  other  grounds  of  necessary  trnth  than  the  intuitions  of  space  and 
time.  We  might  demand  of  such  persons  whether  the  properties  of  the  pressures 
which  balance  each  other  on  the  leTer,  as  proved  by  Archimedes,  be  not  nocessaty 
truthsl  whether  our  conceptions  of  pressures,  and  the  properties  of  pressures,  are 
modifications  of  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time  X  and  if  they  are  not,  whether  nec- 
essary truths  concerning  pressures  must  not  base  eome  other  ground  than  the  Axioms 
of  Geometry  and  Number  1  We  might  ask  them  whether  we  do  not,  in  fact,  in  works 
like  this,  show  that  there  are  such  other  grounds,  by  actually  enunciating  theml 
whether  the  Aiiom,  that  the  pressure  on  the  fQlcnim  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights,  be  not  self-evident,  and  therefore  necessary  1 

"If  it  be  said,  (hat  the  eslablisbment  of  such  propositions  as  this  'requires  nothing 
but  experience  and  the  logical  analysis  of  thought,'  we  can  not  help  replying,  that 
such  a  remark  seems  to  betray  infusion  of  thought  and  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
For  it  would  appear  as  if  the  author  denied  the  character  of  necessary  truth  to  such 
principles  because  they  depend  only  on  experience  and  Mialysia  ;  and  that  if,  besides 
these,  they  depended  upon  some  additional  grounds,  he  would  allow  them  to  be  neces- 
sary. Again,  it  is  clear  that,  in  iact,  snch  piopositions  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  ex- 
perience ;  for,  as  has  elsewhere  been  nrged — '  Who  supposes  that  Archimedes  thought 
it  necessary  to  verify  this  result  hj  actual  trial  1  Or  if  he  had  done  so,  by  what  more 
evident  principle  could  he  have  tested  the  equality  of  the  weights  V  (Thoughts  on  the 
Study  of  Mathematics,  &c  p.  33.)  And  if  such  propositions  depend  upon  logical 
analysis  only,  how  can  they  be  otherwise  than  necessary  !  Does  the  objector  hold 
that  tiatha  which  resolve  themselves  into  logical  analysis,  are  empirical  truths  X 

"  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  cultivation  of  such  a  subject  as  this  may  be  of  great 
use  both  to  the  Students  of  this  University  and  to  other  persona,  not  only  in  familiar 
Uing  them  with  the  character  of  necessary  truths,  and  the  processes  of  teaaoning  by 
which  a  system  of  such  truths  is  built  up  ;  but  also  by  showing  that  such  truths  are 
not  confined  to  the  domain  of  apace  and  number  merely." 

Here  the  tables  are  completely  turned.— I  had  objected  to  mathematical  study— that, 
if  too  exclusively  pursued,  it  tended  to  induce  a  habit  of  corfused  thinking;  but  "eon- 
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fusion  of  thought  and  ignorance  of  the  subject"  are  horo  objected  to  the  objector. 
This  stroke  is  bold,  but  dangerous.  If  not  successful  it  is  suicidal ;  for  it  challenges 
retort,  and  should  the  missile  from  Dr.  Whawell  fall  harmlesa,  it  may  be  returned  with 
even  fatal  effaet. 

Dr.  Whewell,  by  position,  is  the  first  man  in  the  first  college,  as  by  reputation,  he 
is  the  ablest  functionary,  of  Cambridge.  In  that  mathematical  unisorsity  he  stands 
the  foremost  mathematician ;  but  there,  he  likewise  rises  pre-eminent,  out  of  mathe- 
matics, as  a  philosopher.  Cambridge  and  mathematics  could  not,  tbereforo,  be  more 
favorably  represented.  In  these  circumstances,  if  Dr.  Whewell,  accusing  others,  be 
himself,  and  from  the  very  terms  of  his  accusation,  proved  guilty  of  his  own  charge  ; 
how  virulent,  how  permanently  deleterious,  must  be  the  effect  of  mathematical  study, 
when  a  naturally  vigoroua  intellect  could  not  resist,  when  other  and  invigorating 
studies  could  not  conntoracl,  the  mathematical  alacrity  to  conflision  of  thought,  even 
dpring  the  brief  act  of  preferring  that  reproach  itself,  and  with  reference  likewise  to 
a  favorite  science?  But  so  jt  is.  For  to  estabhsh  the  feet,  it  ts  unnecessary  to  look 
beyond  the  previous  extract ;  which,  both  in  the  ground  of  charge  itself,  and  in  the 
statements  by  which  that  charge  is  accompanied,  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  con- 
fused and  inadequate  thinking. 

Dr.  Whewell  here,  as  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics,"  repeated- 
ly propounds  it,  aa  "a  self-evident,  and  therefore  necessary"  proposition — as  an 
"  Aiiora ;"  that "  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights. "  But 
to  common  sense  and  unconfused  consciousness  this  proposition  is  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  it  is  not  self-evident,  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  an  axiom,  for  it  is  not  true. 
The  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights,  jilns  the  weight  of  tie 
lever;  in  other  words,  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  system.  Of  course,  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  Dr.  "Whewell,  but  having  ideally  abstracted  from  the  weight  of 
(he  lever,  he  inadvertently  advanced,  in  his  popular  pamphlet,  without  warning  or  ex- 
planation, a  statement  which,  to  popular  apprehension,  is  manifestly  false.  There  aro 
other  parts  of  this  extract  which  I  ibr  one  do  not  pretend  to  understand — without  at 
least  supplying  what  the  author  has  omitted  ;  but  let  that  pass. 

Having  so  indistinctly  expressed  himself,  I  can  not  wonder  that  Dr.  "Whewell  has  so 
completely  misconceived  me ;  supposing,  as  he  does,  that  I  could  possibly  hold  pro- 
poMtions  to  be  empirical,  to  be  not  necessary,  in  so  far  as  these  are  apphcations  of  tho 
canons  of  Lope.  What  I  said,  and  cleariy  s^d,  was  this : — that  the  proposition  in 
question  (waving  all  inadequacy  of  expression)  is  no  axiom,  is  no  principle,  because  a 
derivative  judgment,  derived  too  from  a  doable  source;  1°,  derived  from  the  eiercisa 
of  erperience;  2°,  derived  from  the  laws  of  thought.  This  was  sdd,  in  saying,  that 
Dr.  Whewell's  pretended  aiiom  "  requires  nothing  for  its  solution  but  experience  and 
the  logical  analysis  of  thought."  And  that  it  is  derived,  and  derived  from  these  two 
sources,  I  now  proceed  to  establish. 

1°.  It  is  derived  frma  experience. — Dr.  Whewell  asserts,  "that  such  propositions 
do  not  depend  at  all  upon  experience,"  On  the  contrary,  I  mamtain  that  all  propo- 
sitions which  involve  the  notion  o( gravitalian,,  leeighl,  pressure,  presuppose  experience ; 
for  by  eiperience  alone  do  we  become  aware,  that  there  is  such  a  qwale  and  qiutnlum 
in  the  universe.  To  think  it  existent,  there  is  no  necessity  of  thought ;  for  we  can 
easily  in  thought  conceive  the  particles  of  matter,  indifferent  to  each  other,  nay,  en- 
dowed with  a  mutually  repulsive,  instead  of  a  mutually  attractive  force.  We  can 
even,  in  thought,  annihilate  matter  itself  So  far  the  asserted  axiom  is  merely  a 
derived,  and  that  too  merely  an  empirical,  proponition. — But,  moreover,  not  only  are 
we  dependent  on  experience,  for  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  gravitation,  &e.,  we  are 
also  indebted  to  observation  for  the  further  facts  of  the  uiii/orm  and  coniinuous  opera- 
tion of  that  force  ;  and  thus,  in  a  second  polence,  are  all  such  propositions  dependent 
upon  experience. — In  sura  :  We  can  not  ihinklhis  and  snch  like  propositions,  without 
founding  doubly  upon  expencKce. — Dr.  Whewell  indeed  observes,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  extracted: — "If  it  be  said,  that  we  can  not  possess  the  ideas  of  pressure  and 
mechanical  action  without  the  use  of  our  senses,  and  that  this  is  experience ;  it  is 
Bufiicient  to  reply,  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ideas  of  relations  in  space  ;  and 
that  thus  Geometry  depends  upon  experience  in  this  sense,  no  less  than  Meclanics." 
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^Ib.  p.  ■viii.) — This  is,  however,  only  another  instance,  in  him,  of  the  "conflialon  ot 
thought  luid  ignorance  of  (he  sabjecC,"  which  he  imputes  (o  me.  "The  ideas  of  rela- 
tions in  space,"  a,Ti6  "the  ideas  ofpressare,"  &c.,  dilTer  obtrusively  in  tMs: — tlmtwe 
can  in  thou^t  easily  annul  pressure,  all  the  properties  of  matter,  and  even  matter 
itseJf  i  i)ut  are  wholly  unable  to  think, away  apace  and  its  relations.  The  latter  are 
conditions,  the  former  are  eiiicts,  of  experience  ;  and  it  is  this  difference  of  their  object- 
matters  which  constitutes  Geometry  a  pure  or  a  priffri,  and  Mechanics,  an  emptrical 
or  a  posUriori.  scLence.  (Dr.  Whawell's  errors,  upon  this  and  other  kindred  points, 
are  refuted  with  great  acuteness  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mansol  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  in  his 
valuable  work  just  published,  entitled — "  Prolegirnu:na  Logica;  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Psjcholo^oal  character  of  Logical  Processes."  See  Note  A  and  pp.  77,  sq.) 
I  now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of  reduction, 

S",  It  is  derived  from  the  logical  analysis  cf  thought. — Under  this  head  my  objection 
to  Di.  Whcwell's  "  Aiioin"  is,  that  it  is  merely  a  predication  of  a  thing  of  itself,  a 
mistaken  commutation  of  the  anali/tical  principle  of  ideniUti  in  logie  with  a  sj/nihelical 
principle  of  some  noa-idmlity  in  mechanics.  This  protended  axiom  is,  in  feet,  nothing 
more  than  the  tautological  judgment,  "  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts ;"  the 
confusion  being  occasioned  and  v^ed  by  different  words  being  employed  to  denote 
the  same  thing.  These  different  words  are  weiglit  and  pressure.  But  weight  and 
pressure  are  (here)  only  various  terms  for  the  same  force.  What  weighs,  jn-o  tanto, 
is  supposed  to  press ;  what  presses,  pro  tanto,  is  supposed  to  weigh.  The  pressurt 
on  the  fulcrum^-ls  thus  only  another  phrase  for — the  weight  on  the  fulcrum  ;  and  to 
say,  with  Dr.  Whewell,  that  "the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights,"  this  (waving  always  the  inaccuracy)  is  only  tantamount  to  saying — either, 
that  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  lo  the  sum  of  the  pressures  on  the  lever — 
or,  that  the  weight  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  on  ttie  lever. 
It  consequently  requires,  as  I  said,  only  a  logical  analysis  of  the  enouncenient  that 
"the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  therefore,  to  its  two  halves,"  &c,,  to  obtain  the 
idle  proposition  which  Dr.  Whawell  has  dignified  by  the  name  of — Asiora  in  Mechanics. 
Dr.  Whewell's  error  from  "  confu^on  of  thought,"  in  this  instance,  is  akin  to  a 
mistake  which  I  have  elsewhere  found  it  necessary  to  expound  (Dissertations  on 
Reid,  p.  S53); — I  mean  his  attempted  "Demonstration"  (from  a  supposed  law  of 
thought),  "  that  all  matter  is  heavy," 

But — I  had  almost  forgotten — what  shall  we  say  of  Arehimedes  1  "  The  Axiom" 
is  apparently  fathered  upon  him ;  he  was  a  great  mathematical  inventor ;  and  it  is 
m^ntained  above  (p.  283,  sq.)  that  mathematical  invention  and  philosophical  genius 
(in  which  are  necessarily  comprehended  distinct  and  perapieaous  tbiuMng)  coinradfi. 
I  was  certdn,  before  re-examining  the  treatise  on  .Equiponderants  by  Archimedes, 
that  it  could  contain  no  such  principle,  no  such  truism ;  nor  does  it. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  decide  : — Whether  the  charge  of  "  confusion 
of  thoaght  and  ignoTance  of  the  subject"  wdgh  on  the  accuser  or  on  the  accused ;  and, 
in  general,  'Whether  "  Malhentatics  be  a  means  of  forming  logical  habits  better  thm 
Logic  itself." 

But  before  concluding,  1  am  tempted  to  give  one  other  specimen  of  "  the  conclusion 
of  thought"  in  Dr.  Whewell's  reasoning,  and  of  the  manner  in  wWch  {tel-urnqMe  imbeUe 
'  sine  icta)  Ms  "  Mathematical  Logic"  is  brought  to  bear  against  my  arguments. — "  I 
shall  not  pursue,"  says  he,  "  the  consideration  of  the  ben^cial  intellectual  inSuence 
of  Mathematical  studies.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  cireumstances,  which  show 
that  this  influence  has  really  operated ; — for  instance,  the  extraordinary  number  of 
persons,  who,  ail^r  giving  more  than  common  attention  to  mathematical  studies  at  tho 
University,  have  afterward  become  eminent  as  English  lavjyeis."  {English  Univer- 
sity Education,  p,  14,)— The  fact  of  the  consecution  1  do  not  doubt.  But  if  Dr.  Whe- 
well had  studied  logic,  as  he  has  studied  mathematics,  he  would  not  have  confounded 
an  antecedent  with  a  cause,  a  consequent  with  an  etfcct.  There  Is  a  sophism  against 
which  logic,  the  discipline  of  unconfused  thinking,  puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  which 
is  technically  called  the  "  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc."  Of  this  fallacy  Dr.  Whewell 
is,  in  this  his  one  selected  instance,  guilty.  And  how  1  English  law  has  less  of 
principle,  and  noro  of  detail,  than  any  other  national  jurisprudence.     Its  theory  can 
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be  conquered,  not  by  force  of  intellact  alone ;  and  success  in  its  practice  requires, 
with  a  strong  memory,  a  capacity  of  the  most  continuous,  of  tho  most  irksome  appli- 
cation. Now  mathematical  study  requires  this  likewise  ;  it  therefore  tests,  no  doubt, 
to  this  extent,  "the  bottom"  of  tha  student.  But  because  a  great  English  Lawyer 
has  been  a  Cambridge  wrangler,  it  is  a  curious  logic  to  maintain,  ShiU  malhemaiicat 
spudy  crradaeis  to  legal  proficiency.  The  Cambridge  honor  only  shows,  that  a  man 
has  in  him,  by  nature,  one  condition  of  a  good  English  lawyer.  And  we  might  as 
well  allege,  in  trying  the  blood  of  a  terrier  puppy,  by  holding  him  up  &om  oar  or  paw, 
that  the  suspension  itself  was  the  cause  of  his  proving  "  of  the  right  sort ;"  as  that 
malhomatical  study  bestowed  his  power  of  dogged  application,  far  Jess  his  power  of 
legal  logic,  on  the  future  counselor.  For  one  man  of  genuine  talent  and  accomplish- 
ment, who  has  sacrificed  to  the  Molech  of  Cambridge  idolatry,  how  many  illiterate 
incapabtes  do  the  lists  of  mathematical  Wranglers  exhibit  ?  How  many  noble  minds 
has  a  forced  application  to  mathematical  study  reduced  to  idiocy  or  madness  1  How 
many  generous  victims  (they  "  died  and  made  no  sign")  have  perished,  and  been  for- 
gotten, in  or  after  the  pursuit  of  a  roatbeniaticHl  Honor  1  This  melancholy  observation 
is  lamiliariy  made  in  Cambridge  itself.'  Again,  do  "  Mathematics  form  logical  habits 
better  than  Logic  itself!"  As  the  elegant  Lagomafsini  ("vir  roelioris  I^tinitatia 
peritissimus,"  lousetho  words  of  Euhnkenius),  in  his  oration  on  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  Italy,  said  in  reference  to  an  Englifih  criticism  : — "  Hoc  tantura  dicam ;  tunc  me 
(cquo  animo  do  re  iatma  prteclpientes,  Italorumque  in  ea  tiBctanda  rationem  reprehen- 
dentcs,  Britannos  homines  auditnrum,  quum  aliquid  vere  latinum  {quod  jamdiu  desi- 
dcramus)  ab  se  elaboratum  ad  nos  ei  illo  Oceana  suo  miserint :"  so  for  us,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  listen  to  any  Cambridge  disparagement  of  non- mathematical  lo^c, 
when  a  bit  of  reasoning  has  issued  tram  that  University,  in  praise  of  mathematical 
logic,  not  itself  in  violation  of  all  logical  law — for  such,  as  yet,  certainly,  has  not  been 
vouchsafed.  In  fact,  we  need  look  no  ^rther  than  the  Cambridge  panegyrics  them- 
selves of  mathematical  study,  to  see  how  illogical  are  the  habits  mbicii  a  too  eiciusive 
pursuit  of  that  study  fosters, — But  in  conclusion,  Dr,  Whewell  also  says  : — "  I  have 
already  noticed  how  well  the  training  of  the  coUego  appears  to  prepare  men  to  become 
good  lawyers,  I  will  add,  that  i  conceive  our  physicians  to  be  the  first  in  the  world," 
&c.  {lb.  p.  51,)  In  BO  &r  as  Cambridge  is  concerned,  I  should  be  glad  if  I>r,  Whe- 
well had  specified  these  paragons,  who  with  merit  so  transcendent,  hide  their  talent 
mider  a  bushel ;  for  of  thoir  names,  discoveries,  and  reputations,  I  profess  myself 
wholly  ignorant,  and  suspect  that  the  world  is  not  better  informed,  touching  those 
who  are  its  "fast  physidans,"  But  this  fact,  is  it  not  on  a  level  with  the  previous 
reasoning  1] 

1  with  olhcrs,  above,  ond  eapeciolly  Ihe  two  teslimonies  from  Ihe  Quarterly Heview  {pp.  S09,310|, 
ESb  Ihe  Cambriilffl  pampblet  lately  published  by  a  "Member  of  the  Seaate,^'  euticled  '*Tlie  Next 
Step"  (p.  43).    The  euthor,  likewise,  refers  to  apampMcl  (which  I  Lave  not  seen)  by  Mr.  Blohesley, 
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n.-ON   THE   CONDITIONS    OF    CLASSICAL 
LEARNING. 

WITH  RELATION  TO  THE  DEFENSE  OP  CLASSICAL 
INSTRUCTION  BY  PEOFESSOU  PILLANS. 


(October,  1836.) 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Proper  Objects  and  Methods  of  Educatton 
in  reference  to  the  different  Orders  of  Society ;  and  on  the 
relative  Utility  of  Classical  Instruction.  Delivered  in  the 
University  of  EdiiibuTgh,  November,  1835,  By  James  Pillans, 
M.A.,  F.E..S.E.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  University. 
8vo.     Edinburgh:  1836. 

We  regret  that  circumstanees  prevented  our  noticing  these 
discourses  in  either  of  our  last  Numbers.  They  are  a  good  word 
spoken  in  due  season ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  it  will  not  be  spoken 
in  vain,  if  our  Scottish  countrymen  are  not  wholly  disabled  from 
appreciating  at  their  real  value,  this  vindication  of  classical  stu- 
dies, and  the  objections  by  which  they  have  been  here  recently 
assailed.  It  would,  however,  bo  a  disparagement  of  these  lectures 
to  view  them  as  only  of  temporary  and  local  value ;  far  less,  as 
merely  an  answer  to  what  all  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  matter 
must  view  as  undeserving  of  refutation  or  notice — on  its  own 
account.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  education ;  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  ablest  expo- 
sitions we  possess  of  the  importance  of  philological  studies  in  the 
higher  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Aa  an  occasional  publication, 
the  answer  does  too  much  honor  to  the  attack.  Indeed,  the  only 
melancholy  manifestation  in  the  opposition  now  raised  to  the 
established  course  of  classical  instruction,  is  not  the  fact  of  such 
opposition ;  but  that  arguments  in  themselves  so  futile — argu- 
ments whiohj  in  other  countries,  would  have  been  treated  only 
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with  neglect,  should  hi  Scotland  not  have  heen  wholly  harmless. 
If  such  attacks  have  had  theiv  infiaeiice  on  the  puhlic  mind,  this 
affords  only  another  proof,  not  that  ancient  literature-  is  with  us 
studied  too  much,  hut  that  it  is  studied  far  too  little.  Where 
classical  learning  has  heen  vigorously  cultivated,  the  most  power- 
ful attacks  have  only  ended  in  the  purification  and  improvement 
of  its  study.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
France,  objections,  not  unicasonahly,  havo  heen  made  to  an 
exclusive  and  indiscriminate  classical  education;  but  the  experi- 
mental changes  they  determined,  have  only  shown  in  their  result; 
that  ancient  literature  may  be  more  eflectually  cultivated  in  the 
school,  if  not  cultivated  alone  ;  and  that  while  its  study,  if  pro- 
perly directed,  is,  ahsolutely,  the  best  mean  toward  an  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  faculties — the  one  end  of  all  liberal 
education ;  yet,  that  this  mean  is  not  always,  relatively,  the  best, 
when  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  its  full  and  adequate  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  natural  that  men  should  be  inclined  to  soothe  their  vanity 
with  the  belief,  that  what  they  do  not  themselves  Scnow  is  not 
worth  knowing;  and  that  they  should  find  it  easy  to  convert 
others,  who  are  equally  ignorant,  to  the  same  opinion,  is  what 
might  also  confidently  he  presumed.  "  Ce  n'est  pas  mei-veille,  si 
ceux  qui  n'ont  jamais  mang6  de  bonnes  choses,  ne  s^avent  que 
o'est  de  bonnes  viandea."  On  this  principle,  Scotland  is  the 
country  of  all  others  in  which  every  disparagement  of  classical 
learning  might  be  expected  to  be  least  unsuccessful.  For  it  is 
the  country  where,  from  an  accumulation  of  circumstances,  the 
public  mind  has  been  long  most  feebly  applied  to  the  study  of 
antiquity,  and  where  it  is  daily  more  and  more  diverted  to  othei 
departments  of  knowledge.  A  summary  indication  of  the  more 
important  of  these  circumstances  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the 
neglect  of  classical  learning  in  Scotland  is  owing,  neither  to  the 
inferior  value  of  that  learning  in  itself,  nor  to  any  want  of  capa- 
city in  our  countrymen  for  its  cultivation. 

There  are  two  principal  conditions  of  the  prosperity  of  classical 
studies  in  a  country.  The  one — the  necessity  there  imposed  of  a 
classical  training  for  the  three  learned  professions  ;  the  other — 
t!ie  efficiency  of  its  public  schools  and  universities  in  the  promO' 
tion  of  classical  erudition.  These  two  conditions,  it  is  evident, 
Beverally,  infer  each  other.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  quality  of  learning  is  requisite  for  the  successful 
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cultivation  of  the  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity  of  a  country,  this 
of  itself  nece    't  t      tl         '  t  f  S  1     1        d  U  '        "t 

competent  to   t        pply         I        th      th         !  fli     nt 

system  of  cla        I    d      t       1      b  g         11        tl     th 

professions   n  t      Uy  m  I  I     h  1 

demand  a  high  pt        tf        dt       fmtl  h 

The  prosperity    i  tl  g  yl        fddpd 

ent  on  these        dt  Itl  dt  Iwyfd 

in  harmony  ^   tl        1     tl  T        pi         1  d  d    Im 

of  classical  gt  d  d  ff       t      t  did  th      f 

only  to  trace  th         u     t  1     h  1  tl  d  fi  d  tl 

learned  chara  tfthpf  dthfh         yd    ppl 

cation  of  the  gr    1,  p  hi 

It  would  be  f    1   1  t  tl    t  tl      t  dy    f      t  i    ty 

ever  of  itself  &    u     a      d  qu  te      Ih    t  H      ]  1       nt  and 

wholesome  soevei  ai  e  its  fruits,  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  have  already  fed  upon  its  bitter  roots.  The  higher  and  more 
peculiar  its  ultimate  advantages  and  pleasures — the  more  it  edu- 
cates to  capacities  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  should  never 
otherwise  have  been  taught  to  know  or  to  exert — and  the  more 
that  what  it  accomplishes  can  be  accomplished  by  it  alone — the 
leas  can  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  its  benefits,  ever 
conceive,  far  less  estimate  their  importance.  Other  studies  of 
more  immediate  profit  and  attraction  will  divert  from  it  the  great 
mass  of  applicable  talent.  Without  external  encouragement  to 
classical  pursuits,  there  can  he  no  classical  public  in  a  country, 
there  can  be  no  brotherhood  of  scholars  to  excite,  to  appreciate, 
to  applaud,  av/J^OioXoyeiv  koX  <Tviiev9ovnd^ea!.  The  extensive 
diffusion  of  learning  in"a  nation  is  even  a  requisite  of  its  intensive 
cultivation.  Numbers  are  the  condition  of  an  active  emulation; 
for  without  a  rivalry  of  many  vigorous  competitors  there  is  little 
honor  in  the  contest,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  will  be  ever 
low.  For  a  few  holders  of  the  plow  there  are  many  prickers 
of  the  oxen ;  and  a  score  of  Barneses  are  required  as  the  possibi- 
Uty  of  a  single  Bentley. 

In  accounting,  therefore,  for  the  low  state  of  classical  erudition 
in  Scotland,  we  shall,  in  ihs  first  place,  indicate  the  causes  why 
in  this  country  an  inferior  amount  of  ancient  learning  has  been 
long  found  sufficient  for  its  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity;  and, 
in  the  second,  explain  how  our  Scottish  Schools  and  Universities 
are  so  ill  adapted  for  the  promotion  of  that  learning. 
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1.  The  Professions. — Law  can  be  only  viewed  as  oondueive  to 
the  cause  of  classical  erudition,  in  so  far  aa  (wliat  in  most  coun- 
tries ia  the  case)  it  renders  necessary  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence;  the  neoosaity  of  such  a  knowledge  heing,  in  fact, 
tantamount  to  a  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  Latin  history  and 
literature.  For  while  the  E,oman  law  affords  the  example  of  a 
completer  and  more  self- connected  system  than  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  modern  nation  can  exhibit ;  without  a  minute  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  that  system  in  its  relations  and  totality,  its 
principles  can  neither  be  correctly  understood,  nor  its  oonolusions 
with  any  certainty  applied.  This,  however,  is  impossible  without 
a  philological  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  this  law  is 
written,  and  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  gradually  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Uoman  jurisprudence  has  been  always  viewed  as 
indispensable  for  the  illustration  of  Latin  philology  and  antiqui- 
ties^ insomuch,  that  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  ancient  litera- 
ture and  the  Roman  law  have  prospered  or  declined  together ; 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  either  department  have  indeed 
been  almost  uniformly  cultivators  of  both. — In  Italy,  Roman  law 
and  ancient  literature  revived  together;  and  Alciatus  was  not 
vainer  of  his  Latin  poetry,  than  Politian  of  his  interpretation  of 
the  Pandects. — In  France,  the  critical  study  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence was  opened  by  Budteus,  who  died  the  most  accomplished 
Grecian  of  his  age;  and  in  the  following  generation,  Cujaciua 
and  Joseph  Scaiiger  were  only  the  leaders  of  an  illustrious  band, 
who  combined,  in  almost  equal  proportions,  law  with  literature, 
and  literature  with  law. — To  Holland  the  two  studies  migrated 
in  company ;  and  the  high  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Dutch 
schools  of  jurisprudence  has  been  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause 
of  the  long  celebrity  of  the  Dutch  schools  of  classical  philology, — 
In  Germany,  the  great  scholars  and  civilians,  who  illustrated  the 
sixteenth  century,  disappeared  together ;  and  with  a  few  partial 
exceptions,  they  were  not  replaced  until  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, when  the  kindred  studies  began,  and  have  continued  to 
flourish  in  reciprocal  luxuriance. — Classical  literature  and  Roman 
law  owe  leas  to  the  jurists  of  England  than  to  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  English  common  law  is  derived  from  sources 
which  it  requires  no  olassioal  erudition  to  elucidate  ;  in  no  other 
nation,  except  our  own,  has  jurisprudence  been  less  liberally  cul- 
tivated as  a  general  science — more  exclusively  as  a  special  prao 
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tice  ;  and  though  of  some  recognized  authority  in  certain  English 
Courts,  so  iittio  has  the  civil  law  heen  made  an  ohjeet  of  profes- 
sional study,  that  an  English  lawyer  varely  hazards  an  allusion 
to  the  Imperial  Collections,  without  hetraying  his  ignorance  of 
their  very  titles.  Classical  learning  has,  however,  been  always 
laudahly  cultivated  in  England,  and  English  jurists  have  accord- 
ingly sometimes  acquired,  as  scholars,  a  legal  erudition,  wholly 
superfluous  in  professional  practice.  [This  peculiarity  of  the  En- 
glish jurisprudence  is  noticed  and  commented  on  by  John  Barclay 
in  his  Icon  Anim<lruin.\ 

In  Scotland  the  causes  are  different,  although  the  result  is 
nearly  the  same.  In  this  kingdom  the  Homan  jurisprudence 
formerly  possessed  a  high,  hut  always  an  indefinite,  authority. 
It  exerted  a  conspicuous  influence  on  the  genius  and  original 
development  of  the  Scottish  law ;  where  not  controlled  by  statute 
or  custom,  its  determinations  were  usually  admitted  as  decisive; 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  jurists  have  even  recognized 
it  as  the  written  law  of  Scotland.  It  was  usual  also,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  for  tJiose  educated  for  the  Scottish  bar 
to  study  the  Roman  law  under  the  illustrious  civilians  of  France 
or  Holland  ;  and  they  returned  from  the  continental  universities, 
if  not  always  profound  scholars,  more  aware,  at  least,  of  the  value 
of  classical  learning,  and  with  a  higher  standard  of  classical  at- 
tainment, StiU,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Law  in  Soot- 
land  was  never  strong  enough  to  constrain  the  profession  to  its 
profound  and  universal  study ;  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
foreign  seminaries  for  the  requisite  education,  showed  that  this 
could  not  adequately  be  procured  at  home.  Among  the  myriads 
of  works  illustrative  of  Iloman  jurisprudence,  we  recoUect  not 
even  one  that  has  appeared  in  Scotland;  and  the  little  that  has 
been  done  in  this  department  by  Scotsmen  was  executed  abroad, 
—the  result  of  foreign  training,  stimulus,  and  example.  The 
jHofession  can  lay  no  ckiim  to  what  Cuningham  proposed — ^to 
what  Scrymger  and  Henryson  performed.  But  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  its 
study,  was  destined  gradually  to  decline.  The  Scottish  law  be- 
came more  and  more  reduced  to  statute  ;  and  after  tho  union  of 
the  kingdoms  was  constrained  to  gravitate  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing velocity  toward  the  indigenous  and  anti-Roman  jurisprudence 
of  England.  The  knowledge  of  the  Roman  system  became  always 
rarer  and  less  profound.     The  judges,  perhaps  prudently,  began 
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to  neglect  an  authority  which  was  seldom  adequately  understood ; 
and  in  Scottish  practice  a  quotation  from  the  Pandects  now  aavors 
rather  of  ostentation  than  of  use. 

Medicine  was  formerly  a  profession  which  required  a  large 
amount  of  classical  erudition ;  and  among  the  most  illustrious 
scholars  since  the  revival  of  letters,  no  inconsiderahle  numher 
have  been  physicians.  The  practical  importance  of  this  learning 
in  Scottish  medicine  has,  however,  been  long  gradually  faUing. 
Hippocrates  and  G-alen  are  not  now  the  authorities.  Medical 
works  are  no  longer  written  and  read  only  in  Latin;  nay,  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory  (the  "  Ultimus  Eomanorum")  apologizes  in  his 
"Conspectus"  for  not  abandoning  a  language  which  promised 
erelong  to  be  unintelligible  to  his  professional  brethren.  The 
future  physician  does  not  now  resort  to  the  classical  schools  of 
Leyden  and  Padua ;  and  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  has  been  dispensed  with,  not  only  in  medical 
lectures,  but  in  medical  examination,  [fn  the  chief  of  these, 
literary  qualification  is  indeed  tested  only  by  the  professional 
teachers  ;  while  the  proportion  of  graduates  has  risen  as  the 
numher  of  students  has  fallen  off:  so  that  a  Scottish  degree  in 
medicine  is  now  a  valid  guarantee  of  no  higher  classical  accom- 
plishment, than  the  license  from  a  Surgical  College  or  oertifioate 
from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  But  was  it  for  this,  that  the  privilege 
is  intrusted  to  a  "University  of  conferring  the  "  Summi  in  Medi- 
eina  Honores?"] 

Theology,  however,  far  more  than  cither  Law  or  Medicine, 
affords  an  eifectual  support  to  classical  studies  ;  for  Christian, 
and  more  especially,  Protestant  theology  is  little  else  than  an 
applied  philology  and  criticism;  of  which  the  basis  is  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  history  of  the  ancient  world 
To  he  a  competent  divine  is,  in  fact,  to  be  a  scholar. 

Christianity  is  founded  upon  Miracles  ;  but  these  miracles  are 
not  continued,  and  the  proof  of  their  original  occurrence  is  con- 
sequently left  to  human  learning  as  a  matter  of  historical  evi- 
dence.— ^Again,  Revelation,  under  either  dispensation,  was  made 
through  writers  divinely  authwized  and  inspired.  But  in  some 
cases  it  is  doubted,  whether  certain  of  these  writers  have  been 
actually  inspired ;  and  in  others,  whether  the  works  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  them  are  actually  theirs.  This  necessi- 
tates profound  researches  in  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  several 
writings — to  the  time  when — to  the  circumstances  under  which 
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—  -to  the  place  where — and  to  the  persona  for  whom,  they  were 
first  written.  It  hehoves,  to  discover  all  that  is  known  or  not 
known  touching  the  first  publication  of  these  writings — what  is 
historically  certain  or  probahle  as  to  their  original  recognition, 
and  annexation  to  the  general  collection  of  inspired  writings— 
and,  in  fine,  all  that  is  known  of  the  fate,  of  the  contradiction  it 
encountered,  and  of  the  changes  which  this  collection  or  Canon 
may  have  undergone. 

The  vehicle  of  revelation  is  Writing-;  and  no  miracle  was 
vouchsafed  to  preserve  the  saored  documents  from  the  fate  of 
other  ancient  manuscripts,  or  to  prevent  the  omissions,  changes, 
and  interpolations  of  careless  or  perfidious  transcribers,  through 
the  period  of  fourteen  centuries.  This  was  left  to  the  resources 
of  human  Criticism;  and  the  task  requires  for  its  accomplish- 
ment the  profoundest  scholarship.  The  collation  of  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  the  discrimination  of  their  families,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  oldest  versions  may  aiford  certain  valuable 
criteria  ;  but  the  one  paramount  and  indispensable  condition  for 
the  determination  of  the  genuine  reading,  ia  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  volume 
is  written. 

Interpretation,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  most  extensive  and 
arduous,  hut  the  most  important  function  of  the  theologian; — ■ 
that  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  truths  which  they  contain.  To  speak  only  of 
the  New  Testament.  God  did  not  select  for  his  apostles  the  elo- 
quent and  the  learned.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  evolve  the 
sense  from  the  phraseology  of  unlearned  men,  writing  also  in  a 
language  not  their  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  circumstances 
which  determined  the  associations  and  course  of  thought,  and 
consequently  explain  the  meaning  of  the  authors,  are  to  be  dis- 
covered only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  to  which  the 
writings  belong — of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared — of  the  par- 
ticular public  whom  they  address ed-^and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  produced.  Add  to  this,  that  the  original 
language,  though  Hellenistic  Greek,  is  yet  in  a  great  part  imme- 
diately, and  in  a  still  greater,  mediately,  ti-anslated  from  the 
Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldtean ;  and  it  is  universally  admitted  by 
the  learned,  tiiat  without  a  knowledge  of  the  various  Semitic 
dialects,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  thoroughly  into  that  peculiar 
character  of  thought  and  expression,  which  ia  necessary  to  be 
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understood,  to  understand  the  real  import  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
revelation  is  conveyed.  The  interpretation  of  the  sacred  hooka 
thus  supposes  a  profound  arid  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
guages  of  antiquity,  not  merely  in  their  words,  but  in  their 
spirit;  and  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  historical  circvM' 
stances  of  the  period,  which  can  only  be  acquired  through  a  com- 
prehenaive  study  of  the  contemporary  authors. 

It  is  thus  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  country  can  possess 
a  theology  without  also  possessing  a  philological  erudition ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  if  it  possess  a  philological  erudition,  it  possesses 
the  one  necessaiy  condition  of  a  theology.  Now,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  Scotland,  compared  with  other  countjies,  may  be 
broadly  said  to  have  been  without  a  theology;  but  as  no  other 
country  has  been  more  strongly  actuated  by  religious  interests, 
it  can  not  he  supposed  that  its  clergy  held  in  their  hands  the 
condition  of  a  theology  which  (overlooking  tvio  qualified  excep- 
tions) has  been  never  realized  by  any.  What  then  are  the 
pecnliar  circumstances  which  caused,  or  which  allowed,  the 
Scottish  Church  to  remain  so  far  behind  all  other  national  es- 
tablishments in  theological,  and,  consequently,  in  classical  erudi- 
tion? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  Church  were  not  indigenous — were  not  the 
conclusions  of  a  native  theology.  In  Scotland  the  new  opinions 
were  a  communication  from  abroad.  The  polity  and  principles 
of  the  Scottish  Church  were  bon'owed — ^borrowed  from  Calvin 
and  Geneva;  and  it  was  only  one,  and  one  of  the  least  prominent, 
of  the  many  Calvinist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  neither  the  creature  nor  the 
favorite  of  the  Prince.  The  defense  of  that  modification  of  Chris- 
tianity established  in  Scotland  was  thus  no  peculiar,  no  principal 
noint  of  honor  with  the  nation  or  the  state ;  and  the  Scottish 
clergy,  geographically  remote  from  the  great  centre  of  European 
polemic,  were  able,  without  manifest  discredit,  to  devolve  upon 
the  kindred  communions  the  vindication  of  their  common  polity 
and  doctrine. — In  this  respect  the  English  Church  exhibits  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Scotch.  The  former  stood  alone  among 
the  Protestant  communions.  It  Was  at  once  opposed  to  these  and 
to  the  Church  of  Eome.  It  was  the  establishment  of  a  great  and 
prominent  nation ;  and  the  personal  and  political  honor  of  the 
Monarch — the  dispenser  of  its  high  distinctions  and  emoluments 
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— was  long  deeply  interested  in  its  credit  and  support.  The 
Clnircli  of  England  was  thus,  from  its  origin,  in  a  relation  of  hos- 
tility to  every  other.  Polemical  it  must  he ;  and  in  the  g 
warfare  which  it  waged,  as  it  possessed  the  m 
every  motive  to  reward,  in  its  champions,  the  higher  qualities  of 
theological  prowess.  If  the  Church  of  England  could  d" 
with  a  learned  clergy,  it  could  not  dispense  with  a 
of  learned  divines. 

In  the  second  place,  the  determination  given  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  by  those  through  whom  it  was  cstahUshed  was  not  one 
of  erudition, 

In  Germany  the  Reformation  proceeded  from,  and  was  princi- 
pally carried  through  by,  the  academical  divines;  the  princes, 
the  cities,  and  the  people  only  obeyed  the  impulsion  first  given 
and  subsequently  continued  from  the  universities,  In  its  oiigin 
the  religious  revolution  was,  in  the  empire,  a  learned  revolution; 
and  every  permanent  modification,  eveiy  important  movement  in 
its  progress  had  some  learned  theologian  for  its  author.  From 
this  chai^acter  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the  determination 
of  religious  dogmas  was  there  naturally  viewed  as  a  privilege  of 
erudition — as  more  the  function  of  the  universities  than  of  the 
church,  the  people,  or  the  state.  Religion  consequently  remained 
in  the  German  schools  a  matter  peculiarly  proposed  for  learned 
investigation ;  the  authority  of  confessions  was  not  long  allowed 
to  suspend  the  Protestant  right  of  inquiry ;  and  the  alarming 
freedom  vrith  which  this  right  has  been  latterly  exercised  by  the 
Lutheran  divines,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  license  and  example 
of  Luther  himself.  In  Germany,  indeed,  theology  necessarily 
shared  the  fate  of  classical  learning.  The  causes  which,  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  depressed  the  latter, 
reduced  the  former  to  a  shallow  and  barbarous  polemic ;  and  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  antiquity,  from  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth, was  principally  the  condition,  and  partly  the  consequence, 
of  a  revival  of  theological  learning. 

In  England  the  peculiar  form  under  which  the  Reformation 
was  established  was  principally  determined  by  the  royal  will. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  was  neither  in  its 
origin  the  free  creation  of  a  learned  theology,  nor  the  spontaneous 
choice  of  a  persuaded  people,  only  enhanced  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  erudition  to  illustrate  and  to  defend  it  when  established. 
Besides  standing,  in  Europe,  opposed  to  every  other  establish- 
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meot  and  communion,  it  was,  in  its  own  country,  surrounded  by 
a  more  powerful  host  of  sectaries  than  any  other  national  church ; 
— ^who,  originally  hostile  to  its  polity  and  privileges,  heoame,  on 
its  conversion  from  Calvinism,  by  Laud,  the  more  deadly  enemies 
of  its  doctrine.  The  difficulty  and  increasing  danger  of  this 
position  kept  up  an  unceasing  necessity  for  ahle  and  erudite 
defenders ;  and  as  honors  and  riches  were  not  stinted  as  the 
price,  the  supply  of  the  commodity  was  hardly  inferior  to  the 
demand. 

The  Chuveh  of  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  was  neither  the  off- 
spring of  learning  nor  of  power ;  it  was  the  choice  of  an  unlearn- 
ed people,  and  after  being  long  upheld  by  the  nation  in  defiance 
of  every  effort  of  the  government,  it  was  finally  established  by  a 
revolution. 

As  the  Scottish  Eeforraation  did  not  originate  in  native  learn- 
ing, so  it  did  not  even  come  recommended  to  the  Scottish  people, 
by  the  learned  authority  of  its  propagators.  In  relation  to  other 
national  Reformers,  the  Reformer  of  Scotland  was  an  unlettered 
man.  "  Compared  with  Knox,"  says  a  great  Grerman  historian, 
"  Luther  was  but  a  timorous  boy;"  but  if  Knox  surpassed  Luther 
himself  in  intrepidity,  even  Luther  was  a  learned  theologian  by 
the  side  of  Knox.  With  the  exception  of  Melville,  who  obtained 
what  erudition  he  possessed  abroad,  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  could  boast  of  no  theologian  worthy  of  the  name.  Some 
remarkable  divines  indeed  Scotland  has  possessed ;  but  these  were 
all  adherents  of  that  church,  which  for  a  season  was  established 
by  the  will  of  the  monarch  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.  The  two  Forbesea,  to  say  nothing  of  Leighton,  Burnet, 
and  Sago,  were  Episcopalians.  In  fact  the  want  of  popular  sup- 
port made  it  necessary  for  the  divines  of  that  establishment  to 
compensate  by  the  strength  of  fheir  theological  learning  for  the 
weakness  of  their  political  position.  The  stru^le  which  ensued 
between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties  was,  from  first  to 
last,  more  a  popular  than  a  &eientjfic — more  a  civil  than  a  theo- 
logical contest ;  and  the  Covenanters,  whoso  Zf al  and  fortitude 
finally  wrought  out  the  establishment  of  the  leligion  and  liberty 
of  the  nation,  were  unlearned  as  they  were  enthusiastic  With 
the  triumph  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  doctrmes,  the  contro- 
versy between  the  rival  persuaaions  ceased  'Ihe  Pcotti'^h  Epis- 
copalians were  few  in  numbera,  and  long  politically  lepres^ed , 
and  the  other  separatists  from  the  estabhshment,  so  far  fiom  being, 
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as  in  England,  the  enemiesof  the  dominant  church,  were  in  reality 
ita  useful  friends.  They  pitoheii  in  general  somewhat  higher  the 
principles  which  they  held  in  common  with  the  estahlishnient ; 
and  ■whereas  in  England  the  Dissenters  would  have  radically 
destroyed  what  they  condemned  as  vicious,  in  Scotland  they 
wished  only,  as  they  in  fact  contributed,  to  hrace  what  they 
viewed  as  relaxed.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  if  sectarian  controversy 
did  not  wholly  cease,  theological  erudition  was  not  required  for 
its  persecution.  The  learning  of  the  Dissenters  did  not  put  to 
shame  the  ignorance  of  the  Estahlishment ;  and  the  people  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  own  triumph,  and  their  adopted  church, 
that  its  clergy  had  no  call  on  them  for  erudition  to  illustrate  what 
was  already  respected,  or  to  vindicate  what  was  not  assailed.' 
Even  the  attacks  on  Christianity  which  were  subsequently  made 
in  Scotland,  and  which  it  was  therefore  more  immediately  incum- 
bent on  the  Scottish  clergy  to  repel,  were  not  such  as  it  required  any 
theologioai  erudition  to  meet ;  while,  from  the  religious  disposi- 
tions of  the  public,  these  attacks  remained  always  rather  a  scandal 
than  a  danger.  At  the  same  time,  in  no  other  country  was  there 
so  little  verge,  far  less  encouragement,  allowed  to  theological 
speculation.  The  standards  of  Scottish  orthodoxy  were  more  ar- 
ticulate and  unambiguous  than  those  of  any  other  church ;  and 
to  its  members  the  permissible  result  of  all  inquiry  was  in  propor- 
tion rigorously  predetermined.  Though  often  ignorantly  mistaken, 
often  intentionally  misunderstood,  the  national  oreed  could  not, 
as  in  other  oounti'ies,  by  any  section  of  the  estabhshed  olergy,  be 
either  professedly  abandoned  or  openly  attacked.  In  religious 
controversy,  popular  opinion  remained  always  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal ;  and  a  clamor,  when  this  could  be  excited,  was  at  once  decis- 
ive of  victory.  At  the  same  time  the  highest  aim  of  clerical 
accomplishment  was  to  preach  a  popular  discourse.  Under  the 
former  system  of  church  patronage,  this  was  always  a  principal 
condition  of  success ;  under  the  present,  it  promises  to  be  soon 

'  [When  yet  coraparaUvely  lEamed — before  its  secure  establishment,  and  the  conse- 
quent slumber  tato  which  it  was  allowed  to  sink,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
sensible  of  its  deficiencies,  sought  more  especially  from  Holland,  for  theologians  and 
Ecbolars  who  might  i^se  the  fatten  and  tailing  standard  of  its  aspirants  to  the  ministry. 
This  consciousness  of  self-ileiiciency  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  older  Church. 
Of  these  movements,  I  am  aware  of  two.  and  of  these  I  write  merely  from  recollection. 
Vhc  onewillbefoundin  the  records  of  an  Assembly,  ciurmg  what  has  been  here  called 
"  the  Second  Reformation ;"  the  other  is  recorded  by  Calamy,  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  who  mentions,  that  when  a  student  in  Holland  he  there  met  Caistairs,  on  a 
mission  into  that  country  io  recruit  for  persons  qaalified  to  fill  the  chairs  in  the  several 
Universities  of  Scotland.    How  this  eiTort  Unfortunately  foiled,  I  ara  unable  to  state.] 
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the  only  one.'  Theological  learning  remained  thua  superfluotiSj 
if  not  itnsafe. 

Nor,  in  the  third  place,  must  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  land- 
able  accommodation  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  its  essential  end — ■ 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people — secured  it  consideration 
and  usefulness  without  any  high  attainment  in  theological  science, 
This,  indeed,  it  neither  felt  as  necessary,  nor  possessed  the  means 
of  encouraging.  Ecclesiastical  property  was  fairly  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  clergy 
were  neither  inadequately  nor  unecpially  apportioned.  If  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  the  churchman  ■was  defective,  still  it  was 
better  than  none.  If  not  learned,  he  was  rarely  incompetent  to 
parochial  duties,  which  he  could  not  neglect;  while  his  religious 
and  moral  character  were  respectable  and  respected.  The  people 
of  Scotland  were  justly  contented  with  their  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  splendor  of 
extraordinary  learning  was  requisite  to  throw  into  the  shade  its 
manifold  defects  and  abuses  ; — its  want  of  professional  education 
— its  pluralities — its  sinecures — its  non-residence — its  princely 
pampering  of  the  few — ^its  beggarly  starvation  of  the  many.  The 
grosser  the  ignorance  which  it  tolerated,  the  more  distinguished 
must  be  the  erudition  which  it  encouraged ;  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  higher  honors,  the  promotion  of  merit,  in  some  cases, 
was  even  necessary  to  redeem  the  privilege  of  neglecting  it  in 
general.  Thus  the  diiferent  circumstances  of  the  two  churches 
rendered  the  clergy  of  the  one,  ndlher  ignorant  nor  learned;  of 
the  other,  ignorant  and  learned  at  once. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  most  decisive  influence  on  the 
erudition  of  a  clergy  is  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  preparatory 


and  professional  education  they  recej 
bred  in  the  common  schools  and  uni 
their  necessary  course  of  education  hei 


As  ahnost  exclusively 
iversities  of  a  country,  and 
Ing  in  general  considerably 


'  [ThiB  was  written  soon  after  the  passing  of  what  is  called  the  Volo  Act  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which.  decUrBiI,  aa  ancient  and  indefeasi- 
ble, (he  right  of  the  people  to  refuse,  without  reasons,  any  pastor  presonted  fo  tliem  ; 
and  beibcc  this  act  had  been  prononnced,  by  the  competent  tribunals,  illegal.  Had  the 
measure  gone  to  compel  an  adequate  edncation  and  trial  of  the  clergy — had  it  provided 
that  none  should  assume  the  character  of  pastor  who  was  not  fully  competent  to  pas- 
toral duties — ^jid  that  each  parish  should  obtain,  among  qualiiieil  candidates,  the  min- 
ister best  suited  to  its  reasonable  wants ; — had  it,  in  feet,  abolished  private  patronage 
— and  declared  as  Imperative,  all  that  the  national  Church,  in  this,  or  any  other  Prot- 
estant state,  had  over  even  sought  to  confer  upon  the  people  :  ia  that  cose  I,  for  one, 
should  have  wished  it  all  success.     But — .  ] 
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longer  than  that  of  the  other  learned  professions,  the  clergy  con- 
sequently express  more  fully  and  fairly  than  any  other  class  the 
excellences  and  defects  of  the  native  seminaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  learning  principally  determ- 
ine for  good  or  evil  the  character  of  the  whole  education,  public 
and  private,  of  a  country ;  for  the  clergy,  or  those  trained  for  the 
church,  constitute  not  only  the  most  numeroiis  body  of  literary 
men,  but  the  class  fcom  which  tutors,  schoolmaatere,  and  even 
professors,  are  principally  taken.  Their  ignorance  or  erudition 
thus  reacts  moat  powerfully  and  extensively,  either  to  raise  and 
keep  up  learning,  or  to  prevent  ita  rising  among  all  orders  and 
profeasiona.  The  standard  of  learning'  in  a  national  clergy  zs, 
in  fact,  the  standard  of  learning-  in  a  nation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  general  condition  of  classical  erudi- 
tion, 

II.  The  system  of  Schools  and  Universities. — And  in  Scotland 
our  higher  and  lower  seminaries  are,  perhaps,  worse  calculated 
for  the  promotion  of  ancient  learning  than  those  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Mo  other  country  is  so  defective  in  the  very  foundation  of  a 
classical  instruction — ^the  number  and  quality  of  Grammar  Schools. 
England  has  its  five  hundred  of  these,  publicly  endowed :  how 
many  has  Scotland !  The  attempt  to  supply  this  want  by  making 
the  parochial  schoolmaster  teach  the  elements  of  Latin — Greek 
is  out  of  the  question' — proclaims  but  does  not  remedy  the  defi- 
ciency. If  sometimes  hardly  competent  to  the  work  of  primary 
education,  this  functionary  is  rarely  qualiiied  for  a  classical  in- 
structor. Yet  to  his  incompetency  has,  in  general,  been  aban- 
doned the  preparation  of  the  future  clergy  and  schoolmasters  of 
the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of  later  years  tJiat  a  few  grammar 
schools  have  ventured  upon  Greek ;  the  alphabet  of  which  is,  by 
country  students  at  least,  still  usually  acquired  in  the  university. 
The  universitiea  were,  indeed,  obliged,  changing  their  proper 
character,  to  stoop,  in  ordei*  to  supply  the  absence  or  the  incom- 
petency of  the  inferior  seminaries.  To  do  this  adequately  was,  in 
the  circumstances,  impossible.  Professorial  prelections  are  no 
substitute  for  scholastic  discipline.'     Prematurely  matriculated, 

'  [It  is  pait  anii  parcel  of  ila  genera!  defect  in  EclioleTsMp,  that  the  want  of  giammai 
or  classical  schools  throughout  the  country  has  never,  for  some  two  centuries,  been 
felt  hy  our  Church.  A  tjthe  of  the  agitation  fruitlessly  eipended  on  some  mistaken 
object,  would  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  state  to  remedy  this  opprobrium,  which 
has  HO  Jong  and  so  heavily  weighed  on  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland.  J 

y 
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the  student  often  completed  his  academical  course  of  philology, 
beforo  boys  in  other  countries  had  finished  school ;  and,  in  his 
progress  through  the  superior  classes,  he  soon  forgot  the  scantling 
of  the  languages  which  he  had  now  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
employ.  Even  in  the  long  course  of  academical  instrnotion,  to 
which  the  future  churchman  was  astricted,  a  few  trifling  exercises 
of  form  are  all,  we  believe,  that  render  some  knowledge  of  Latiu 
a  convenient  accomplishment. — What,  in  fine,  is  the  character 
of  his  professional  examination  ?  It  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  that 
the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  tried,  not  by  one  or  a  few  respons- 
ible individuals,  specially  nominated  for  that  purpose  from  superior 
erudition  and  ability;  hut  left  to  the  low  standard  and  fortuitous 
examination  of  all  or  any  members  of  the  Presbytery  (clergy  of  a 
district)  to  which  we  may  apply.  This  perhaps  is  worse  even 
than  the  examination  by  a  Bishop's  Chapkin ;  but  the  English 
and  Scottish  Churches  have,  between  them,  the  worst  teats  of 
clerical  competency  in  Christendom. 

Nor  even  indirectly  was  there  encouragement  of  any  kind  pre- 
sented  by  the  universities  for  proficiency  in  classical  attainments. 
The  Degree  in  Arts,  as  it  conferred  no  honor,  was  no  object  of 
ambition ;  and  when  not  an  empty  compliment,  a  minimum  of 
the  learned  languages  sufficed  for  the  examination.' 

Of  old,  the  Scottish  educational  system  was  a  more  effectual 
mean  of  classical  instruction  than  it  proves  at  present ;  but  that 
it  was  never  adequate  to  this  end  is  proved  by  two  facts,  to  which 
on  a  former  occasion,  [Ed.  No.  iii.]  we  have  alluded. — The  first : 
— that  although  a  trilling  proportion  of  the  educated  ranks  could 
have  received  their  instruction  and  literary  impulses  abroad ;  yet 
of  Scottish  scholars,  all  of  the  highest  celebrity,  and  far  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  those,  worthy  of  the  name  at  all,  have  been  either 
educated  in  foreign  seminaries,  or  their  tastes  and  studies  determ- 


'  [In  Edinburgli,  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  is  ostensibly  required  for  this  de- 
gree than  ia  any  other  Hniversitj  ;  but  no  other  OniverEJty  can  accept  leas,  no  other, 
I  balieve,  accepts  so  little.  The  fundamental  principle  of  acailemical  graduation,  mil 
to  ask  more  than  must  he  given,  is  here,  not  only  liolalad,  but  reversed.  Had  there 
been  any  prospect  of  a  refocm  £rom  without,  I  should  long  ago  bxve  proclaimed  the 
evils  to  be  amended;  and  having  no  hope  of  a  reform  from  within,  it  is  now  (I  deem 
it  proper  publicly  to  stale)  many  years  since  I  overtly  viithdrew  from  eveiy  responsi- 
blhty  in  the  discharge  of  this,  as  of  all  other  trusts,  reposed  in  the  Senatua  Academi- 
cus. — One  very  simple  remedy  for,  at  least,  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  degroea 
in  Medicine  and  in  Arts,  would  bo  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  pass,  for 
a  prclimaiary  minwmm,  an  examination  by  some  extra  academical  and  disinterested 
board,  taken,  say,  from  the  Masters  Of  the  High  School  or  Edinburgh  A  cademy,  either 
or  both.] 
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ined  in  the  society  of  foreign  learned  men. — The  second : — that 
although  in  other  counti-ies  the  clergy  take,  as  a  class,  the  high- 
est place  in  the  higher  regions  of  erudition ;  yet  in  Scotland,  from 
their  dependence  on  the  native  seminaries  for  education,  they 
liave  remained  comparatively  inferior  in  classical  learning ;  almost 
every  scholar  of  distinguished  note  having,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, heen  found  among  tlie  laity. 

For  those  able  to  supply  their  development,  tlie  preceding  hinta 
may  suffice,  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of  classical 
learning  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  neighborhood 
and  ascendency  of  England,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  give  a  bias  to  public  opinion  receive  their  education  and 
literary  convictions  out  of  Scotland,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  country,  Greek  and  Latin  would  long  ere  now 
have  been  studied,  as  we  study  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit.  As  it  is, 
these  influences  are  only  decisive  in  the  capital ;  and  even  here 
the  opinion  of  the  more  intelligent  in  favor  of  the  primary  import- 
ance of  classical  education  is  encountered  by  a  numerous  opposi- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  Edinburgh,  that  its  classical  in- 
stitutions  have  been  powerfully  upheld  by  the  reputation  and 
talents  of  their  teachers ;  but  all  that  individual  men — all  that 
individual  seminaries — all  that  partial  and  precarious  influences 
can  effect,  are  insufficient  to  turn  back  that  tide  of  circumstances, 
which  threatens,  unless  some  public  effort  may  arrest  it,  to  whelrn 
in  one  iiood  of  tarbarism,  all  that  is  most  conducive  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  well-being — all  that  is  not  subsidiary  to  vulgar 
interests,  and  to  the  comforts  of  an  animal  existence. 

The  public  is  now  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  edu- 
cation for  the  people ;  our  self-satisiied  contentment  witli  the 
sufficiency  of  our  parish  schools,  is  already  dissipated  even  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  state  can  not  long  withhold  from  the  British 
nation  what  is  already  enjoyed  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government,  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  instruction  of  the  people,  but  also  to  promote  tho  liberal 
education  of  the  higher  orders ;  and  in  particular,  to  secure  a 
competent  erudition  in  the  church,  and  the  other  privileged  pro- 
fessions. In  Scotland,  how  defective  soever  be  the  system  of 
popular  schools,  this  may  be  viewed  as  complete  and  perfect,  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  grammar  schools.  Until  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  be  established  over  Scotland,  and  brought  within 
the  reach  of  those  destined  for  an  academical  career,  it  is  impoasi- 
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ble  that  the  universities  can  perform  thojr  proper  function  in  the 
cultivation  of  learning ;  or  that  the  professions,  and  the  clergy  in 
particular,  should  he  insured  in  that  amount  and  quality  of  clas- 
sical knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
their  trcthren  in  other  countries.  Nor  until  the  patronage  and 
regulation  of  our  universities  be  deposited  in  more  enlightened 
and  disinterested  hands,  can  we  hope  that  solid  learning  will  re- 
ceive the  preference  and  encouragement  which  a  university  should 
afford ;  if  academical,  if  liberal  study  is  to  be  something,  higher 
than  a  mere  popular  cultivation  of  the  amusing,  of  the  palpable, 
of  the  vulgarly  useful.  Amid  all  the  corruptions  of  Oxford,  that 
university  has  maintained  (from  accidental  circumstances,  in- 
deed), this  fundamental  principle ;  and  it  is  the  maintenance  of 
this  principle,  however,  imperfectiy  applied,  that  was  mainly  the 
ground  of  our  conviction,  tbit  if  the  legislature  do  its  duty.  Ox- 
ford  is  the  university  susceptiHe  of  the  easiest  and  most  effectual 
regeneration.'     [Ed.  No,  iv.] 


These  observations  have  detained  us  too  long  from  our  author; 
and  the  length  to  which  they  have  extended  preciades  us  from 
offering,  as  we  meant,  some  contributions  of  our  own  in  connec- 
tion with  the  argument  which  he  so  ably  and  conclusively  main- 
tains. 

Professor  Pillans  opens  the  first  Lecture  with  a  rapid  survey 
of  national  education  iu  ancient  and  in  modern  times ;  and  he 
justly  attributes  to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Union  the  glory  of 
having  first  practically  realized  it  as  a  great  principle  of  political 
morality — that  every  government  is  bound  to  provide  and  to  in- 
sure the  moral  training  and  intellectual  instruction  of  the  whole 
body  of  its  subjects.  He  shows  the  humiliating  contrast  in  which 
Britain  stands  in  this  respect  to  the  states  of  Germany ;  vindicates 

'  We  have  bmJ  nothing  of  the  effect  of  endowments  specially  destined  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  by  enabling  the  beneficiary  to  devote  himself,  without  dis- 
traction, to  the  pursuitH  of  erudition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Buch  a  mean,  if 
properly  applied,  might  be  of  important  service.  But  wbci'e  they  do  actually  exist — 
88  in  England — these  endowments  Tiave  seldom  been  found  wisely  admbietered,  and 
their  effect,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  countries  of  Europe  where  learning  in  general,  and  classical  learning  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  most  successfully  cultivated,  as  Holland  and  Protestant  Germany, 
possess  no  advantages  of  the  kind  ;  and  are  only  superior  to  Scotland  in  a  completer 
organization  of  schools,  and  a  tolerable  system  of  university  patronage. — [See  the  Bexl 
following  article.] 
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their  enforcement  of  education  by  law ;  and  accords  a  well-merited 
anconiinm  to  the  enlightened  magnanimity  of  France  in  profiting 
by  the  experience,  and  in  adopting  the  institntions  of  Prussia. 
After  some  valuable  observations  on  the  methods  and  principles 
of  popular  instruction,  he  signalizes  the  diiierence,  in  end  and 
meana,  between  the  education  of  the  lower  and  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society. .  .  . 

In  the  second  Lecture,  after  exposing  that  most  contomptible 
of  all  delusions,  that  the  mere  possession  of  facts — the  simple 
swallowing  of  truths — is  the  end  proposed  by  education,  and  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  by  the  amount  of  kuowled^e  communicated, 
but  by  the  amount  of  thought  which  such  knowledge  calls  into 
activity,  that  the  mind  is  exorcised  and  developed,  our  author 
proceeds  to  contrast  the  advantages  in  .this  respect  of  mathemat- 
ical and  classical  instruction.  "We  are  gratified  to  find  that  our 
own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  minor  value  of  mathematical 
study  as  a  mean  of  mental  cultivation  are  not  opposed  to  those 
of  so  high  an  authority  in  practical  education;  and  that  onr  con- 
victions, both  of  the  paramount  utility,  in  this  relation,  of  elasai- 
cal  study,  and  of  the  errors  by  which,  in  practice,  this  utility  is 
too  often  compromised,  are  in  all  respects  the  same  with  those  of 
so  philosophical  a  scholar.  "We  must  pass  over  his  strictures  on 
the  great  schools  of  England,  in  order  to  quote  his  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  organization  of  our  Edinburgh  classical  schools  ; 
an  organization  now  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Scotland,  and  which 
we  have  long  been  convinoed  is  almost  the  only  impediment  that 
prevents  the  distinguished  zeal  and  ability  ct  their  teachers  from 
carrying  these  seminaries  to  their  attainable  perfection.  On  the 
present  plan,  a  new  class  commences  every  year  under  a  separate 
master ;  and  the  boys,  however  numerous,  and  however  different 
in  capacity,  remain  during  four  years — i.e. — until  they  enter 
under  the  Rector — the  exclusive  pupils  of  the  same  classical  in- 
structor, whose  emoluments  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
his  peculiar  scholars 

On  the  manifold  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement  much  might 
be  said ; — and  we  could  quote  a  host  of  authorities  in  favor  of 
the  scheme  of  promotion  and  retardation,  as  determined  by  solemn 
terminal  examinations ; — a  scheme  for  centuries  established  in 
Holland,  Grermany,  and  other  continental  countries.  Buchanan, 
in  hia  plan  of  a  ekssical  school,  in  his  "  Opinion  anent  the  Refor- 
mation of  the   Universifie  of  St.  Androis,"  orders  "that  the 
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olasBos  shall  be  visit  every  quarter  of  a  year,  and  promovit  aftir 
ther  merits,'"  In  most  countries  this  act  takes  place  at  half- 
yearly  intervals. 

In  his  third  and  last  Lecture  our  author  is  oconpied  with  his 
principal  subject,  the  vindication  of  classical  studies  from  the 
charge  of  inutility — an  easy  matter;  and  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  illustrating  the  various  and  peculiar  modes  in  which  these 
studies  exercise  and  improve  the  mind.  We  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  afford  our  readers  more  than  a  sample  of  his  admirable 
observations.  After  a  copious  enumeration  of  the  general  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  he  pro- 


"  But,  again,  it  may  be  aigued,  Why  miglit  not  all  this  be  doae,  and 
done  more  compendiously  and  expeditiously,  by  taking  the  works  of  our 
own  English  authors  for  the  substratum  of  this  int«llectual  and  moral 
training  ?  My  answer  is,  that,  with  such  means,  it  could  not,  I  think, 
he  done  at  all." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  and  just  boast  of  these  languages  (which  have 
been  called,  from  the  circumstance,  transpositive),  that  this  liberty  of  ar- 
rangement enables  the  speaker  or  writer  to  dispose  his  tboughts  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  to  place  in  most  prominent  relief  those  which  he 
wishes  to  be  peculiarly  impressive ;  and  that  thus  they  are  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  tlie  purposes  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  It  13  owing  to  the  same 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages,  that  the  writers  in 
them  were  enabled  to  construct  those  long  and  curiously  involved  sen- 
tences, which  amy  attempt  to  translate  literally  serves  only  to  perplex 
and  obscure ;  but  which  presented  to  the  ancient  reader,  as  they  do  to 
the  modern  imbued  with  his  taste  and  perceptions,  a  beautiful,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  complexity,  a  sweetly  harmonizing  system  of  thoughts.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  exertion  of  mind  required  to  perceive  all  the  bear- 
ings of  such  a  sentence,  as  to  an  exercise  well  fitted  for  sharpening  the 
faculties ;  and  this  view  of  the  ancient  tongues — considered  as  instru- 
ments of  thought  widely  differing  from,  and  in  most  respects  superior  to, 
our  own — is  one  which  recommends  them  to  be  used  also  as  instruments 
of  education. 

"Again,  our  mother  tongue  is  so  entwined  and  identified  with  our 

'  Professor  Pillans  will  also  be  pleased  to  find,  from  the  Eaino  Opinion,  which  is, 
we  believe,  very  little  known,  that  his  faTorite  "  Monitorial  System"  was  earried  into 
effect  by  Buchanan.  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  in  this  plan  of  studies  Buchanan 
was  greatly  indebted  to  his  friend  Stunnius  ;  and  that  great  pedagogue  is  also  a  high 
authority  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  instruction  of  the  yoanger  by  older  pupils.  It  had 
also  pvevioUBly  baon  reduced  to  practice  by  Trotzendorf.  For  centuries,  it  has  been 
prudently  applied  in  Schulpfortc,  the  plirae  classica!  school  of  Europe.  The  compul- 
sory lecturing — the  iiecessury  regency — of  graduates  or  inceptcrrs  in  the  ancient  uni- 
versities mainly  proceeded  on  the  profound  principle.  Docs  ul  Discus.  As  the  scho- 
lastic biocard  runs : 

"  Discere  si  q^isris^  doceas,  sic  ipse  doceris  ; 
Nam  studio  tali  Hhi  fTopAs  atqne  sodali." 
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early  and  ordinary  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking,  it  forms  so  much  a 
part  of  ourselves  from  the  nursery  upward,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  place  it,  so  to  speak,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  mind's  eye  to 
discern  its  nature,  or  to  judge  of  its  praportions.  It  is,  besides,  so  uncom- 
pouaded  in  its  structure — so  patch-work-like  in  ite  compostion,  so  hroken 
down  into  particles,  so  scanty  in  its  inflections,  and  so  simple  in  its  fun- 
damental rules  of  construction,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  a  true 
grammatical  notion  of  it,  or  to  form  indeed  any  correct  ideas  of  grammar 
and  philology  at  all,  without  being  able  to  compare  and  contrast  it  with 
another  language,  and  that  other  of  a  character  essentially  different." 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  in  this  country  to  disparage  the 
cause  of  classical  education  than  the  rendering  it  the  education 
of  all.  That  to  many  this  education  can  be  of  little  or  no  advant- 
age, is  a  truth  too  manifest  to  bo  denied ;  and  on  this  admission 
the  sophism  is  natural,  to  convert  "  useless  to  many"  into  "useful 
to  none."  With  us,  the  learned  languages  are  at  once  taught  too 
extensively,  and  not  intensively  enough ;  an  absurdity  in  which 
we  are  now  left  almost  alone  in  Europe,  "Wo  may  notice  that 
the  distinction  of  schools,  to  which,  in  the  following  passage,  Mr. 
Pillans  allndes,  is  not  peculiar  to  Prussia,  but  has  been  long  uni- 
versal in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  states  :  even  Russia  has 
adopted  it. 

"The  strongest  case  against  the  advocates  for. classical  education,  is 
the  practice  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  making  it  so  general  as  to  in- 
clude boys  of  whom  it  is  known  beforehand  that  they  are  to  engage  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  who  are  not  intended  to  pros- 
ecute their  education  farther  than  school,  and  arc  not  therefore  likely  to 
follow  out  the  subject  of  their  previous  studies  much,  or  at  aD,  beyond  the 
period  of  their  attendance  there. 

"I  willingly  allow,  and  have  already  admitted,  that  a  youth  who  looks 
forward  from  the  very  outset  to  the  practice  of  some  mechanical  or  even 
purely  scientific  art,  may  employ  his  time  better,  in  acquiring  manual 
dexterity  and  mathematical  knowledge,  than  in  making  himself  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  a  dead  language.  There  must  be  in  all  very  large 
and  populous  towns,  a  class  of  persons  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances, 
and  whose  daily  business  affords  them  considerable  leisure,  but  who  con- 
template for  their  children  nothing  beyond  such  acquirements  as  shall 
enable  them  to  follow  out  the  gainful  occupation,  and  move  in  the  narrow 
circle,  in  which  they  themselves,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  have 
spent  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  hfe.  It  was  for  youth  of  this  sort  that  the 
Prussian  government,  with  a  sagacity  and  foresight  characteristic  of  all 
its  educational  proceedings,  provided  what  are  called  fneerger  and  mittd- 
scfvulen — intermediate  steps  between  the  vdlcs-schvlen,  and  primary 
schools,  and  the  Gymnasia,  or  gdehrte-schulen ;  and  the  French  have 
wisely  followed  the  example  of  Prussia,  by  ordaining  the  establishment 
of  &mles  moyennes,  called  also  ^cofes  primaires  SMphieures,  in  all  towns 
above  a  certain  population." 
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From  the  specimens  now  adduced,  tlie  reader  is  enatled  to 
form  certainly  a  high,  but  by  no  means  an  adequate  estimate  of 
these  lectures.  To  he  properly  appreciated,  the  whole  reasoning 
must  he  studied  in  connection — whieli,  we  are  confident,  few, 
sincerely  interested  in  the  subject,  will  fail  to  do. 
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OF   UNIYERSITIES.' 


{April,  1834.) 

Report  made  to  Bis  Majesty,  by  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  (Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  7th  October,  1831.) 

"We  have  long  had  it  in  view  to  consider  this  Report,  both  with 
respect  to  what  it  contains,  and  to  what  it  omita.  At  present  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  latter  head ;  and  in  particular  shall 
endeavor  to  make  up  for  its  remarkable  silence  as  to  the  systems 
of  Academical  Patronage  in  this  country,  their  palpable  defects, 
and  the  means  of  improvement.  This,  and  the  revision  and  for- 
mation  of  constitutions,  were  the  only  objects  upon  which  ita 
framers  could  have  employed  themselves  Iseneficially ;  for  it  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  secure  good  Teachers,  than  to  make  rules 
about  Teaching ;  and  it  shall  be  our  present  endeavor  to  show  in 
what  way  this  primary  end  must  be  attained  in  principle,  how 
it  has  been  attained  in  other  countries,  and  might  be  rendered 
attainable  in  our  own.  On  a  future  occasion,  we  may  perhaps 
make  some  observations  on  the  more  censurable  parts  of  the 
Report  with  respect  to  Teaching  and  Academical  Policy  ;  mean- 
while, we  shall  touch  principally  on  the  one  capital  omission  now 
commeniorated. 

This  omission,  however  singular  it  may  appear,  is  not  without 
excuse.  During  the  ascendency  of  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  Commission  was  constituted,  to  have 
deprived  public  trustees  of  their  office  only  for  incompetence 
and  self-seeking,  would  have  been  felt  a  far-reaching  and  a  very 
'  [Omitted,  Boine  interpalalionB  of  tittle  moment.] 
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dangerous  precedent ;  and  ao  long  11  the  Great  Corporation 
remained  the  pattern  and  the  pation  of  corruption,  to  have  at- 
tempted a  reform  of  minor  corporations  viould  have  teen  at  once 
preposterous  and  nnavailmg  At  the  same  time  ihe  theory  of 
educational  estahlishments  is  so  little  understood  in  this  country, 
and  so  total  an  ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  what  has  heen 
practically  accomplished  in  foreign  Universities,  past  and  present, 
that  the  Commissioners  are  hardly  to  be  hlamed  for  any  limited 
and  erroneous  views  of  the  imperfections  of  our  academical  sys- 
tem, or  of  the  measures  to  he  adopted  for  its  improvement.  To 
the  same  cause  is  it  to  be  attributed,  that  while  all  admit,  in 
proportion  to  their  intelligence,  the  defective  patronage  of  our 
Universities,  there  ai-e  few  who  do  not  resign  themselves  to  a 
comfortless  despair  of  the  possibility  of  any  important  melioration. 
Yet,  this  despair  is  itself  the  principal — indeed,  the  Only  obstacle 
to  such  a  result.  And  to  show  that  it  is  totally  unfounded,  that, 
in  theory,  the  principles  which  regulate  the  right  organization  of 
academical  patronage  are  few,  simple,  and  self-evident,  and  that 
in  practice,  these  have  always  proved  successful,  even  when  very 
rudely  applied,  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  observations. 
They  pretend  only  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  subj  ect ;  and 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  and  expediency  of  our  vievFS,we  re- 
gret that  the  exposition  we  can  now  afford  them,  is  so  inadequate 
to  their  paramount  importance. 

Universities  are  establishments  founded  and  privileged  by  the 
State  for  ptiblic  purposes :  they  accomplish  these  purposes  through 
their  Professors  ;'  andthe  right  of  choosing  prof essors  is  a  pub- 
lic Trust  confided  to  an  individual  or  body  of  men,  solely  to  the 
end,  that  the  persons  best  qualified  for  its  duties,  -may  he  most 
certainly  procured  for  the  vacant  chair. — Let  us  explicate  this 
definition  of  academical  patronage  in  detaiL 

I.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  academical  pat- 
ronage : ' — That  it  is  a  trust  conferred  by,  and  to  be  administered 
solely  for,  the  benefit  of  the  public,  no  one,  we  are  confident,  will 


'  OiforJ  and  Cambridge  aie  no  esceptions.  Inasmucli  as  they  now  accomplisli 
nothing  through  theit  plofcBBors,  they  are  no  longer  Vni-oeTsitiss ;  and  this  even  by 
their  own  statutes. 

°  The  teim  Patron,  as  applied  to  those  to  whom  the  election  of  public  functionaries 
is  confided,  is  not  unobjectionable ;  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  both  those  who  have 
at  least  a  qualified  right  of  property  in  tha  situations  to  which  they  nominate,  and 
those  who  are  pureh/  ttmUt.)  for  tlif.  comTimnily.  In  the  poverty  of  language,  preci- 
sion must,  however,  often  bor  '  ' 
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b        t    p  I  1   t    d  ny      On  the  part  of  a  University  pat- 

n  Id  1  11  b  tu  lly  an  act  of  official  suicide. 
Ai5  u  n  tl  f  th  a  n  overtible,  it  necessarily  fol- 
1         — 

1     Tl   t  th  n   f  1  dgm    th    patronage  in  certain  hands, 

■Vt  thblfhldttl  tmbj  the  public  or  its  adminiatra- 
t        th  t  tl  nd  un  tanoes,  the  hcst  qualified  to 

y,  \  ttl  ttnfthtut  consequently,  if  this  belief, 
b     uh    qu  ntl    f  und        n  if  circumstances  change,  so 

a  t  nd  tl  tl  1  and  1  competent  to  discharge  the 
duty,  or  others  more;  then  is  the  only  reason  gone  for  the  longer 
continuance  of  the  pati^onage  in  the  original  trustees,  and  it  forth- 
with becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  consign  it  anew  to  worthier 


,  That  the  patronage  is  wisely  deposited  in  proportion  as  the 
depositary  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  kept  ever  conscious  of 
his  character  of  trustee,  and  made  to  appreciate  highly  the  im- 
portance of  his  trust.  Consequently,  that  organization  is  radi- 
cally vicious,  which  conjoins  in  the  same  person,  the  trustee  and 
the  beneficiary ;  in  other  words,  where  the  academical  patron  and 
professor  are  identical. 

3°,  That  the  patron  has  no  claim  to  a  continuance  of  his  office, 
from  the  moment  that  the  interest  of  the  public  demands  its  re- 
sumption, and  transference  to  better  hands. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  in  regard  to  the  end  which  academical 
patronage  proposes — the  surest  appointment  of  the  highest  qua- 
lifications— it  is  evident  that  this  implies  two  conditions  in  the 
patron : — 1°,  The  capacity  of  discovering  such  qualifications ;  and, 
2°,  The  inclination  to  render  such  discovery  effectual, 

In  regard  to  the  former : — The  capacity  of  discovering  the 
highest  qualifications  is  manifestly  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  patron,  and  to  the  wider  comprehension  of  his 
sphere  of  choice. — The  intelligence  of  the  patron  requires  no 
comment.  As  to  his  sphere  of  choice,  this  may  either  be  limited 
by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  or  it  may  be  con- 
tracted, without  external  necessity,  by  his  ov^n  incapacity  or 
want  of  will.  Ueligion,  country,  language,  &c.,  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  hy  law,  exclude  from  his  consideration  the  worthiest  objects 
of  preference ;  and  on  the  other,  the  advantages  attached  to  the 
office  in  his  gift,  may  not  afford  an  adequate  inducement  to  those 
whom  he  finds  most  deserving  of  his  choice.     For  these  a  patron 
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has  not  to  answer.  But  if  iie  allow  liimself  to  bo  restricted  in  hia 
outlook  by  sectarian  and  party  prejudices — above  all,  if  he  con- 
fine his  choice  to  those  only  who  will  condescend  to  sue  him  as 
candidates  for  the  office ;  he  certainly  excludes  from  his  consider- 
ation the  greater  proportion  of  those  best  qualified  for  the  appoint- 
ment, possibly  even  the  whole ;  and  the  end  of  the  trust  confided 
to  him  remains  most  imperfectly  accomplished. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  condition — the  disposition  in  the  patron 
to  render  the  discovery  of  the  best  qualified  persona  available : — 
It  is  evident  that  his  power  to  do  this  must  depend  on  the  tempt- 
ation which  he  can  hold  out  to  their  ambition. — A  system  of 
patronage  is  therefore  good  or  bad,  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to 
elevate  or  to  degrade  the  value  of  its  appointments ;  that  is,  as 
it  tends  to  render  them  objects  of  competition  or  contempt.  The 
value  of  an  academical  ofiioe,  estimated  by  the  inducements 
which  it  holds  out  to  men  of  eminence,  is  a  sura  formed  by  an 
addition  of  sundry  items.  There  are — 1",  The  greater  emolu- 
ment attached  to  it ;  S°,  The  less  irksome  and  more  intoUectual 
character  of  its  duty ;  3",  The  amenity  of  situation,  the  agreeable 
society,  and  other  advantages  of  the  town  and  country  in  which 
the  University  is  situated.  These  are  more  or  less  beyond  the 
power  of  the  patron.  But,  in  another  way,  it  is  in  the  power  of  ■ 
patrons,  and  of  patrons  only,  greatly  to  raise  or  sink  the  value 
of  academical  appointments.  As  the  patronage  is  administered, 
the  professorial  body  is  illustrious  or  obsoure,  and  the  place  of 
colleague  either  an  honor  or  a  discredit.  In  one  University,  an 
appointment  is  offered  by  a  spontaneous  call,  and  prized  as  a  cri- 
terion of  celebrity.  In  another,  even  the  chance  of  success  must 
be  purchased  by  humiliation ;  success  is  but  the  triumph  of 
favor,  and  an  appointment  the  badge  of  servility  and  intrigue. 
Thus,  under  one  set  of  patrons,  a  professorship  will  be  accepted 
as  a  distinction  by  the  person  who  would  scorn  to  solicit,  or  even 
accept,  a  chair  of  thrice  its  emolument,  under  another.  In  one 
country  the  professorial  status  is  high,  and  the  academy  robs  the 
professions  of  the  best  abilities ;  in  another,  it  is  low,  and  the 
professions  leave  the  academy,  however  amply  endowed,  only 
their  refuse.  Of  this,  the  comparative  history  of  the  European 
XTniversities,  and  our  own  in  particular,  alTord  numerous  and 
striking  proofs. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  such  being  the  nature,  and  such  the 
end,  of  academical  patronage,  we  must  finally  consider  what  is 
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the  proper  organization  of  its  instruments;  in  other  words,  what 
person  or  persons  are  most  Ukely  to  feel  intensely  the  obligations 
of  the  trnst,  and  to  he  able  to  realize  completely  its  intention.  It 
is  evident  that  the  problem  here,  is,  simply,  how  to  find  a  patron, 
or  how  to  constitute  a  board  of  patrons,  that  shall  most  certainly, 
and  in  the  highest  degree,  possess  these  two  qualities — Good  Will 
and  Capacity. 

In  regard  to  good  will — a  patron  will  be  well  disposed  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  he  has  motives  more  and  stronger  to  fulfill, 
fewer  and  weaker  to  violate,  his  duty.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  an 
enlightened  scheme  of  patronage,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  supply 
him  with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  one  class,  and  in  the  second, 
to  remove  from  him  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  supply  of  direct  motives : — Independently  of  the 
general  interest  which  aoademio  patrons,  in  common  with  all 
.intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  must  feel  in  the  welfare  of  their 
Universities,  it  is  evident,  that  motives  peculiarly  determining 
them  to  a  zealous  discharge  of  their  trust,  will  be  given  by  con- 
necting their  personal  honor  and  dishonor  with  the  appointment 
of  worthy  and  unworthy  professors ;  and  that  this  motive  will 
be  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  honor 
or  dishonor  is  more  or  less  intense  and  enduring  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  on  the  other,  as  the  patrons  are  persons  of  a  character 
more  or  leas  alive  to  the  public  opinion  of  their  conduct.  These 
conditions  determine  the  following  principles,  as  regulating  the 
organization  of  a  board  of  academical  patronage, 

1°,  The  patrons  must  be  few :  to  the  end  that  their  responsibi- 
lity may  be  concentrated ;  in  other  words,  that  the  praise  or 
blame  attributed  to  their  acts  may  not  be  weakened  by  dissemi- 
nation among  numbers. 

2,  The  board  of  patrons  must  be  specially  constituted  ad  hoc  ; 
at  least,  if  it  discharges  any  other  function,  that  should  be  of  an 
analogous  and  subordinate  nature,  Nothing  tends  more  directly 
to  lower  in  the  eyes  of  the  patron  and  of  the  public,  the  import- 
ance of  an  academical  patronage ;  consequently,  nothing  tends 
more  to  enervate  and  turn  off  the  credit  or  discredit  attached  to 
its  acts,  and  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  in  its  dis- 
charge, than  the  right  of  appointing  professors  in  general,  or, 
still  more,  of  appointing  to  individual  chairs,  being  thrown  in  as 
an  accidental,  and  consequently  a  minor  duty,  to  be  lightly  per- 
"ormed  by  functionaries  not  chosen  as  competent  to  this  particular 
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duty,  but  constituted  for  a  wholiy  different  purpose. — But  witli 
its  patronage  is  naturally  conjoined  as  an  inferior  function,  the 
general  superintendence  of  a  University ;  academical  curators 
and  patrons  should  in  fact  always  be  the  same. 

3°,  Where  a  country  possesses  more  than  one  University,  each 
should  have  its  separate  board  of  patronage ;  in  order  that  the 
patrons  may  have  the  motive  of  mutual  emulation,  and  that 
public  opinion  may  be  formed  on  a  comparative  estimate, 

4°,  The  patrons  should  be,  at  least,  conditionaiiy  permanent, 
that  is,  not  holdmg  then-  ofEce  for  life,  but  re-appointed,  from 
time  to  time,  if  their  conduct  merit  approval.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  Because  honor  and  dishonor  apply  with  less  eiFect  to 
a  transitory  patron — seldom  known  and  soon  forgotten;  and  be- 
cause as  it  is  only  after  a  considerable  term  of  years  that  patrons 
can  eiFect  the  elevation  or  decline  of  a  University,  sd  it  is  only  a 
permanent  patron  who  can  fool  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
celebrity  of  a  school,  and  to  whom  the  glory  of  being  the  promoter 
of  its  prosperity,  can  operate  as  a  high  inducement. 

5",  To  impress  more  deeply  on  tJio  patrons  the  obligations  and 
importance  of  their  office,  they  should  make  oath,  in  th^  most 
solemn  manner,  on  their  entrance  upon  office,  to  the  impartial 
and  diligent  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and  perhaps  in  every  report 
to  the  higher  authority,  they  should  declare  upon  their  honor, 
and  with  special  reference  to  their  oath,  that  their  choice  has 
been  determined,  without  favor,  and  solely  by  the  pre-eminent 
qualifications  of  its  object. 

6°,  The  patrons  will  be  inost  likely  to  appreciate  highly  the 
importance  of  their  ftinction,  and  to  feel  acutely  the  praise  or 
reprobation  which  their  acts  deserve,  if  taken  from  the  class  of 
society  inferior,  but  only  inferior,  to  the  highest.  If  a  patron  is 
appointed  from  his  rank  or  station — he  is  perhaps  above  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion ;  the  office  is  to  him  only  a  subordinate 
distinction ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  appointment,  while  it  tells 
him  that  its  duties  arc  neither  difficult  nor  momentous — for,  was 
he  selected  for  his  ability  to  discharge  them  ? — is  in  fact  the  roost 
pernicious  precedent  to  him  in  his  own  disposal  of  the  patronage 
itself.  If  the  patron  be  of  a  low  rank,  he  is  probable  patron  only 
by  official  accident ;  is  too  uninstnioted  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  a  duty  thus  abandoned  to  hazard ;  is  too  groveling 
to  be  actuated  by  public  opinion,  and  too  obscure  to  be  its  object; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  exposed  to  incentives  to  violate  his 
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trust,  strong  in  proportion  to  the  impotence  of  the  motives  per- 
suading ita  fulfillment.  That  patron  will  perform  his  duty  best, 
who  owes  his  nomination  solely  to  his  competence  ;  who  regards 
the  office  as  his  ohiefest  honor ;  and  who,  without  being  the  slave 
of  public  opinion,  which  he  should  he  qualified  to  guide,  is  neither 
above  or  beneath  its  salutary  influence. 

The  removal  of  all  counter  motives  from  a  patron,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  or  of  all  ability  to  cany  such  into  effect, 
determines  the  following  precautions : 

7°,  The  patrons  must  be  a  body  as  much  as  possible  removed 
from  the  influence  of  personal  motives,  apart  from  or  opposed  to 
their  preference  of  the  most  worthy.  The  professorial  college 
will  therefore,  of  all  others,  not  constitute  the  body  by  which  it 
is  itself  elected. 

8°,  The  patrons  should  have  the  virtual  and  recommendatory, 
but  not  the  formal  and  definitive  appointment.  This  should  belong 
to  a  higher  authority — says  a  Minister  of  State.  A  non-acquies- 
cence in  their  recommendation,  which  would  of  course  necessitate 
their  resignation,  and  throw  them  back  on  their  electors,  could 
never  take  place  without  strong  reason :  hut  its  very  possibihty 
would  tend  effectually  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

9°,  "With  the  report  of  their  decision,  the  patrons  should  be 
required  to  make  an  articulate  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
their  opinion  has  been  formed,  that  the  object  of  their  preference 
is  the  individual  best  qualified  for  the  vacant  chair. 

Touching  the  quality  of  capacity — that  is,  the  power  of  discov- 
ering and  making  effectual  the  discovery  of  the  best  accomplished 
individuals — this  afTords  the  following  conditions : 

1°,  The  patrons  should  be  appointed  specially  ad  hoc,  and  from 
theii  peculiar  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  the  ofiace. 

2°,  They  should  be  men  of  integrity,  prudence,  and  competent 
acquirement,  animated  by  a  love  of  literature  and  science,  and 
of  an  unoxclusive  liberality ;  in  short,  either  knowing  them- 
selves, or  able  to  discover,  who  are  the  individuals  worthy  of 
preference. 

3°,  The  patronage  should  he  vested  in  a  small  plurality.  In 
more  than  one ; — to  obviate  the  errors  of  individual  judgment,  and 
to  resist  the  influences  that  might  prove  too  powerful  for  a  single 
will ;  to  secure  the  animation  of  numbers,  a  division  of  labor, 
more  extensive,  appUcafele,  and  impartial  information,  opposite 
views,  and  a  many-'sided  discussion  of  their  merits.     Not  in 
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many; — that  the  requisite  intelligence,  fee,  maybe  possessed  by 
the  whole  body ;  that  the  presence  of  all  may  be  insured ;  that 
each  may  feel  his  importance,  and  oo-operate  in  the  inquiries  and 
deliberations ;  that  tiiey  may  understand  each  other ;  take,  in 
commoHj  comprehensive,  anticipative  views ;  and  concur  in  active 
measures  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  preference :  for,  be  it  re- 
membered, a  numerous  body  can  elect  only  out  of  those  whom 
a  situation  suits ;  a  small  body  out  of  those  who  suit  the  situa- 
tion, Reasoning  and  experieneo  prove  that  this  patronage  is  best 
vested  in  a  board  varying  from  two  to  five  members.  Four  is 
perhaps  the  preferable  number ;  the  senior  patron  having,  in  ease 
of  divided  opinions,  a  decisive  suffrage. 

4°,  The  office  of  academical  patron  should  be  permanent,  under 
the  condition  wc  have  already  stated ;  as  no  other  is  more  de- 
pendent for  its  due  discharge  on  tlie  experienoe  of  the  functionary, 
on  the  consistency  and  perseverance  of  his  measures. 

The  principles  thus  manifest  in  theory,  have  been  universally 
and  exclusively  approved  in  practice.  Precisely  as  they  have 
been  purely  and  thoroughly  applied,  have  Universities  always 
risen  to  distinotion;  precisely  as  they  have  been  neglected  or 
reversed,  have  Univoraities  always  sunk  into  contempt. 

The  intrinsic  excellence  of  a  school  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  its  external  prosperity,  estimated  by  the  multitude  of  those 
who  flock  to  it  for  education.  Attendance  may  be  compelled  by 
exclusive  privileges,  or  bribed  by  numerous  endowments.  [Its 
degree  may  be  still  required  for  this  or  that  profession,  though 
no  longer  furnishing  a  true  certificate  of  the  relative  acquirement 
which  it  originally  guaranteed,  (The  degrees  of  the  EngHsh 
Universities).  Its  degree,  with  ostensible  higher  honors,  may  be 
offered  at  really  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  corresponduig  license  of 
less  privileged  incorporations.  (The  medical  degrees  of,  some  at 
least,  of  our  Scottish  Universities.)]  The  accident  of  its  locality, 
as  in  a  great  city  ;  the  cheapness  of  its  instruction ;  the  distance 
of  other  seminaries,  or  seminaries  of  superior  character  ;  and, 
withal,  the  low  standard  of  learning  in  a  nation,  and  the  conse- 
quent ignorance  of  iis  defects,  may  all  concur  in  causing  the  ap- 
parent prosperity  of  a  University,  which  merits,  from  its  real  ex- 
cellence, neither  encouragement  nor  toleration.  It  is  only  when 
Universities  are  placed  in  competition,  and  that  on  equal  terms, 
that  the  two  attributes  are  convertible.  To  this  explanation  we 
must  add  another.     Our  assertion  only  applies  to  Universities  in 
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the  circumstances  of  their  more  modern  co-existenoe.  When  the 
same  religion,  studies,  and  literary  language,  connected  Europe 
into  a  single  community ;  when  Universities,  cosmopolite  in  char- 
acter, few  in  number,  and  affording  the  only  organs,  not  of  in- 
struction and  exorcise  merely,  hut  of  publication,  counted  by 
myriads  the  scholars  they  attracted  from  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries ;  when,  opening  to  their  graduates  a  free  concun'ence  in  the 
then  all-g!orious  field  of  academical  instruction,  prelates,  and  even 
princes,  sought  to  earn  from  the  assembled  nations  the  fame  of 
talent,  eloquence,  and  learning ;  then  the  best  instructor  naturally 
found  his  place,  and  an  artificial  patronage  was  as  inexpedient 
aa  it  would  have  proved  impracticable.  Its  necessity  arose  during 
the  progress  of  a  total  change  of  circumstances.  "When  Christen- 
dom was  shattered  into  fragments ;  when  the  Universities,  mul- 
tiplied to  excess  in  every  country,  speaking  each  only  its  own 
vernacular,  and  dwindled  to  sectarian  schools,  no  longer  drew 
distant  nations  to  their-  seat,  and  concentrated  in  a  few  foci  the 
talent  of  the  Christian  world;  when  the  necessity  of  personal 
congress  at  points  of  hterary  communication  was  superseded  by 
the  press ;  when  the  broad  freedom  of  academical  instruction  was 
replaced  by  a  narrow  monopoly,  and  even  the  interest  of  the 
monopolists  themselves  remained  no  longer  solely  dependent  on 
their  ability  and  zeal ; — in  this  complete  reversal  of  all  old  rela- 
tions, the  necessity  of  a  careful  selection  of  the  academical  teacher 
arose,  and  henceforward  the  worth  of  Universities  was  regulated 
by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those  to  whom  this  choice  was 
confided. 

The  excellence  of  a  University  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  criterion 
compounded  of  these  two  elements ; — 1,  The  higher  degree  of 
learning  and  ability  displayed  by  its  professorial  body ;  and, 
2.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  these  qualities  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  European  Universities,  in  their 
oo-existence  and  progress,  and  comparing  them  by  this  criterion 
we  find  three  groups  prominently  distinguished  from  the  others, 
by  the  higher  celebrity  of  a  larger  proportion  of  their  professors. 
These  are  the  Italian — the  Dutch — and,  for  nearly  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  German  Protestant  Universities.  On  exam- 
ining their  constitution,  we  find  that  the  only  circumstance  of 
similarity  among  themselves,  and  of  contrast  to  all  others,  is  the 
machinery  of  their  patronage  and  superintendence,  consisting  of 
Z 
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a  board  of  trustees  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  small, 
intelligent,  perennial. 

Of  the  tliree  great  Universities  of  Italy,  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
Pisa,  our  information  is  less  precise  in  relation  to  the  first ;  but, 
although  the  most  wealthy  and  ancient  of  the  Italian  schools, 
Bologna  did  not  continue  to  equal  her  two  principal  rivals  in  the 
average  celebrity  of  her  teachers.     Of  Pavia  we  need  not  spealc. 

The  Italian  vere  or  g  nally  d  t  gi  1  ed  fron  the  I  a  sal}  ne 
Universities  by  ^  o  d  ffercnces  — the  earlv  mtroluct  on  of  afa 
ried  teachers  and  the  r  tr  ct  on  of  j  leo'ed  i  st  ct  on  i 
these  teachers  I  o  Italj  as  tl  rough  ut  the  rest  of  Ew  ope 
enjoyed  their  alary  ui  ier  cond  t  on  of  g  atu  to  s  mst  ct  on 
The  evil  consequences  f  ch  a  sy  te  n  vere  1  owev  n  Italy 
counteracted  by  the  orcumstance  unler  wl  ch  t  i  ca  ei 
into  operation 

The  endo^  ed  cl  a  s  e  e  there  ot  two  Ind  —  O  d  a  y  s.  \ 
Extraordinaij  The  fo  me  feve  n  ni  nbe  ve  e  g  e  ally 
of  higher  emol  ent  tl  in  the  latter  Fo  eicl  bject  of  p  t 
ance  there  were  always  two,  and  commonly  three  rival  chatts; 
and  a  powerful  and  ceaseless  emulation  was  thus  maintained 
among  the  teachers.  The  Ordinary  Doctors  strove  to  keep  up 
their  celebrity — to  merit  a  still  more  lucrative  and  creditable 
appointment — and  not  to  be  surpassed  by  their  junior  competi- 
tors. The  Exti-aordinary  Doctors  struggled  to  enhance  their 
reputation — to  secure  their  re-election — and  to  obtain  a  chair  of 
higher  emolument  and  honor. 

The  appointment,  continuance,  and  dismissal  of  professors,  long 
appei'tained  to  the  Students  (there  c  npa  at  !y  Id)  1  ,  in 
their  Faculties  and  Nations,  annually  I  nn  ally  I  t  It  all, 
or  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  chairs. 

In  Padua,  the  policy  of  the  Venet  an  fe  nat  wa  {  n  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (wh  n  th  an  nt  n  n  reus 
resort  of  the  University  had  declined)  d  t  d  t  th  t  tion 
and  abolition  of  this  popular  right,  and  afte  al  f  u  tiess, 

and  sundry  partial  measures,  the  privil  wa  1 1  noil  n  1560, 
totally  withdrawn.  The  Tenetian  Fathers  were,  however,  too 
wise  in  their  generation  to  dream  of  exercising  this  important 
function  themselves.  Under  the  Republic  of  Padua,  the  Princes 
of  Carrara,  and  the  Venetian  domination,  prior  to  1515,  iivo,  and 
subsequently /oMr  Pad u an  citizens,  of  distinguished  prudence,  had 
bpen  chosen  to  watch  over  the  University,  and  to  suggest  the 
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persons  proper  to  he  nominated  to  vacant  chairs.  In  1516,  they 
were  reduced  to  three,  and  the  election  of  these  academical  Tri. 
umvira  (Triumviri  Studiorum,  Moderatores  Academic,  Rifor- 
matori  dello  Studio  di  Padova)  intrusted  to  the  six  senators  oj 
the  venerafcle  College  of  Seniors,  by  whose  wisdom  the  most  i; 
poitant  aifairs  of  the  Republic  were  administered.  To  this  small 
and  select  body  of  Moderators,  the  Senate  delegated  the  genera] 
care  of  tlie  University ;  and,  in  pai'ticiilar,  that  of  looking  around 
through  Europe  for  the  individuals  best  qualified  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  University.  Nor  were  they  easily  satisfied.  The 
phirality  of  concurrent  chairs  {which  long  continued)  superseded 
the  necessity  of  hasty  nominations ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  a  principal  Ordinary  was  vacant  for  years,  before 
the  Triumvirs  found  an  individual  sufficiently  worthy  of  the 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  highest  celebrity  was 
possibly  to  be  obtained,  nothing  could  exceed  the  liberality  of  the 
Senat-e,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Moderators ;  and  Padua  was  thus  long 
eminently  fortunate,  in  her  competition  for  illustrious  teachers 
with  the  most  favored  Universities  of  Europe, 

In  Pisa,  the  students  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  exercised  so 
preponderant  an  influence  in  the  election  of  their  teachers  as  in 
Padua,  or  even  Bologna.  From  the  period  of  the  restoration  of 
the  University  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medioi,  the  academical  patronage 
of  the  state  was  virtually  exercised  by  a  small,  intelligent  and 
responsible  tody.  In  1473,  the  Senate  of  Florence  decreed  that 
Jive  Prefects  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  citizens,  quahfied  for 
the  magistracy,  to  whom  should  be  confided  the  superintendence 
both  of  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  Universities,  These  were  annu- 
ally elected ;  but  as  re-election  was  competent,  the  body  was  in 
reality  permanent.  Lorenzo  appears  among  the  first.  In  1543, 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  gave  new  statutes  to  the  University  of  Pisa, 
with  which  that  of  Florence  had  been  united.  By  these,  beside 
the  Prefects,  who  were  not  resident  in  Pisa,  a  Cwator  or  Provi- 
sor  was  established  on  the  spot.  This  office  was  for  life ;  nor 
merely  honorary,  for  attached  to  it  was  the  Priorship  of  the 
Knights  of  St,  Stephen.  The  Curator  was  charged  with  the 
general  superintendence  of  student  and  professor ;  and  whatever 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  the  well-being  of  the  University, 
was  within  his  sphere.  In  the  appointment  of  professors,  h^ 
exercised  a  great  and  salutary  influence.  The  Prefects  were  thu 
definitive  electors  ;  it  was,  however,  the  proximate  duty  of  the 
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Cvtrator  to  look  around  for  the  individuals  suited  to  the  wanta 
of  the  University,  and  to  hring  their  merits  under  the  judgment 
of  the  Prefects.  How  beneficially  the  Curator  and  Prefects  acted 
as  mutual  stimuli  and  checks,  requires  no  comment. 

By  this  excellent  organization  of  the  bodies  to  whom  their 
academical  patronage  was  confided,  Padua  and  Pisa,  in  spite  of 
many  unfavorable  circumstances,  long  maintained  a  distinguished 
reputation ;  nor  was  it  until  the  system  which  had  determined 
their  celebrity  was  adopted  and  refined  in  other  seminaries,  that 
they  lost  the  decided  pre-eminence  among  the  Universities  of 
Europe.  From  the  integrity  of  their  patrons,  and  the  lofty  stan- 
dard by  which  they  judged,  ihe  call  to  a  Paduan  or  Pisan  chair 
was  deemed  the,  highest  of  all  literary  honors.  The  status  of 
Professor  was  in  Italy  elevated  to  a  dignity,  which  in  other 
countries  it  has  never  reached  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  illus- 
trious teachers  in  the  Italian  seminaries,  were  of  the  proudest 
nobility  in  the  land.  "While  the  Universities  of  othe*  countries 
had  fallen  from  Christian  and  cosmopolite,  to  sectarian  and  local 
schools,  it  is  the  peouhar  giory  of  the  Italian,  that  under  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  their  patrons,  they  still  continued  to 
assert  then-  European  universality.  Creed  and  country  were  in 
them  no  bar ;  the  latter  not  even  a  reason  of  preference.  For- 
eigners of  every  nation  are  to  be  found  among  their  professors ; 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  Scotland  (Dempster)  sought  in  a 
Pisan  chair,  that  theatre  for  his  abilities  which  he  could  not  find 
at  home.  "When  Calvinist  Leyden  was  expatriating  her  second 
Boerhaave,  the  CathoHc  Van  Swieten ;  Catholic  Pisa  had  drawn 
from  Leyden  the  Calvinist  foreigner  Gronovius.  In  Schismatic 
England,  a  single  sect  excludes  aU  others  from  the  privileges  of 
University  instruction ;  in  Catholic  Italy,  even  the  academic 
chairs  have  not  been  closed  against  the  heretic. 

The  system  was,  however,  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  in  the 
Dutch  Universities  ;  and  notwithstanding  some  impediments 
arising  from  religious  restrictions  (subsequent  to  the  Synod  of 
Dordt),  its  efficiency  was  in  them  still  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played. 

It  was  first  realized  in  Leaden,  the  oldest  of  these  seminaries ; 
and  from  the  greater  means  and  more  extensive  privileges  of  that 
University,  whose  degrees  were  favored  throughout  France,  its 
operation  was  there  more  decisive. 

In  reward  of  the  heroic  defense  made  by  the  citizens  in  the 
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menioidljle  siege  of  Leydeii,  tliey  received  from  the  States  their 
choice  of  an  immunity  from  taxation,  or  of  a  University.  They 
chose  the  Kttei  But  though  a  recompense  to  the  city,  and 
though  thti  CIVIC  austocracy  was  in  no  other  coimtry  so  prepon- 
deiant  at  in  HjUand,  the  patronage  of  the  new  establishment 
WIS  not  asked  b^ ,  noi  conceded  to,  the  mnnioipality.  Independ- 
ently o{  leason,  evpeiience  had  shown  the  evil  effects  of  such  a 
constitution  in  the  neighboring  University  of  Lonvai?i,  where  the 
magistrates  and  the  professors  rivaled  each  other  in  their  char- 
acter ot  patrons,  to  prove,  by  a  memorable  example,  how  the 
wealthn^fat  endowments,  and  the  most  extensive  privileges,  only 
CO  operate  with  a  vicious  system  of  patronage  in  sinking  a  ven- 
erable school  into  contempt.  The  appointment  of  professors,  and 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  new  University,  were  confided 
to  a  body  of  three  Curators,  with  whom  was  associated  the  Mayor 
of  Leyden  for  the  time  being.  One  of  these  Curators  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  nobles,  and  chosen  hy  them ;  the  two  others, 
drawn  from  the  cities  of  Holland,  or  from  the  courts  of  justice, 
were  elected  by  the  States  of  the  province.  The  duration  of  the 
office  was  originally  for  nine  years,  but  custom  soon  prolonged 
it  for  life.  The  Curators  were  recompensed  by  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  their  office,  but  were  allowed  a  learned  Secretary,  with  a 
salary  proportioned  to  his  trouble. 

The  system  thus  established  continues,  to  the  present  hour,  in 
principle  the  same ;  but  the  changes  in  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  country  have  necessarily  occasioned  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body — whether  for  the  interest  of  the  University  is 
still  a  doubtful  problem.  Until  the  revolutionary  epoch,  no  alter- 
ation was  attempted  in  the  college  of  Curators ;  and  its  perma- 
nence, amid  the  ruin  of  almost  every  ancient  institution,  proves, 
independently  of  other  evidence,  that  all  parties  were  at  one  in 
regard  to  its  virtue  and  efficiency.  In  1795,  the  four  Curators 
were  increased  to  five,  and  all  made  permanent.  Of  these,  three 
were  elected  by  the  national  delegates,  two  by  the  municipality 
of  Leyden ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  chosen,  even  dnr- 
ing  the  frenzy  of  the  period,  is  shown  in  the  appointments  of  San- 
teni«s  and  De  Bosch — the  most  iOustrious  scholars  in  the  cura- 
tory since  the  age  of  Douza.  On  the  restoration  of  tho  House  of 
Orange,  and  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlandsj  a 
uniform  constitution  was  given  to  the  Batavian  and  Belgian  Uni- 
versities.    By  the  statutes  promulgated  in  1815  for  the  former, 
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and  in  1816  for  the  latter,  it  is  provided  that  "in  each  Univer- 
aity"  (these  were  now  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  Low^ain, 
Ghent,  and  Liege)  "  there  shall  be  a  board  of  Curators,  consist- 
ing of  five  persona,  distinguished  both  by  their  love  of  literature 
and  the  sciences,  and  by  their  ranlc  in  society."  "  The  Curators 
shall  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;"  but  in  the  statutes  of  the  Eelgian  Universities,  it  is 
stated,  "the  President  shall  be  named  by  the  King,  and  must 
be  resident  in  the  town  where  the  University  is  estabHshed." 
"  These  curators  shall  be  nominated  immediately  by  the  King, 
and  chosen — at  least  three-fifths  of  them — in  the  province  where 
the  University  is  estabhshed  ;  the  two  others  may  be  chosen  from 
the  adjacent  provinces."  "  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in 
which  the  University  is  situated,  ia,  in  virtue,  but  only  during 
the  continuance,  of  his  olBce,  a  member  of  the  college  of  Cura 
tors."  Besides  the  duties  touching  the  superintendence  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  University,  "when  a  chair  falls  vacant,  the 
Curators  shall  propose  to  the  Department  of  Instruction  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences"  (in  the  Batavian  statutes,  "  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Home  Department")  "two  candidates  for  the  situation,  and 
they  shall  subjoin  to  their  proposal  the  reasons  whioh  have  de- 
termined their  choice.  The  definitive  nomination  shall  he  made 
by  the  King."  To  hold,  annually,  two  ordinary  and  as  many  occa- 
sional meetings  as  circumstances  may  require.  "  The  Curators 
shall,  on  their  appointment,  make,  before  the  King,  the  following 
oath  :  I  swear  {I promise)  fidelity  to  the  country  and  to  the  King. 
I  swear  to  observe  the  regulations  and  enactments  concerning 
academical  establishments,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  tny  function 

of  Curator  of  the  University  of ,  and  to  co-operate,  in  so 

far  as  in  me  lies,  to  its  welfare  and  celebrity."  Office  of  Cura- 
tor gratuitous;  certain  traveling  expenses  allowed.  "To  every 
college  of  Curators  a  Secretary  is  attached,  bearing  the  title  of 
Secretary- inspector,  and  having  a  deliberative  voice  in  their  meet- 
ings. He  shall  be  bound  to  residence  in  the  town  where  the 
University  is  established,  and  when  the  college  of  Curators  ia 
not  assembled,  shall  watch  that  the  measures  touching  the  high 
instruction  and  the  regulations  of  the  University  are  observed, 
Sio."     This  Secretary  was  salaried. 

"We  have  spoken  specially  of  Leyden,  but  all  tlic  schools  of 
Holland  owed  their  celebrity  to  the  same  constitution ;  and  the 
emulation  of  these  different  boards  contributed  greatly  to  their 
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prosperity.  Tho  University  of  Franeker,  founded  in  1585,  had 
three  Curators  and  a  Secretary.  That  of  Groningen,  founded  in 
1615,  waa  governed  by  a  college  of  six  Curators,  appointed  by 
the  States  of  the  province.  Utrecht,  raised  from  a  Sehola  Illus- 
tris  to  a  University  in  1636,  and  in  endowments  second  only  to 
Leyden,  had  jive  Curators  and  a  Secretary.  For  Harderwtck 
(we  believe)  there  was  a  board  oi  five  Curators  and  a  Pi'esident. 
The  AtheneBum  of  Amsterdam,  which  emulated  the  Universities 
of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  was  governed  by  two  Curators;  and  the 
other  ScholEe  Ijlustrea  were  under  a  similar  constitution.  On 
the  curatorial  system  likewise  was  established  the  excellence  of 
the  classical  schools  of  Holland  ;  and  these,  as  recently  admitted 
by  the  most  competent  authority  in  G-ermany  (Thiersch),  have 
been  long,  with  a  few  individual  exeoptions  in  Grcrmany,  the 
best  throughout  Europe. 

But  let  us  consider  how  the  system  wrought.  We  shall  speak 
only  of  Leyden. 

It  is  mainly  to  John  Van  der  Does,  Lord  of  Noortwyk,  a  dia- 
tinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  but  stilt  more  celebrated  as  a 
universal  scholar,  under  the  learned  appellative  of  Janus  Douza, 
that  the  school  of  Leyden  owes  its  exiatenoe  and  reputation.  As 
governor  of  that  city,  he  had  baffled  the  leaguer  of  Bequesens ; 
and  his  ascendency,"  which  moved  the  citizens  to  endure  the  hor- 
rors of  the  blockade,  subsequently  influenced  them  to  prefer,  to 
a  remission  of  impoats,  the  boon  of  a  University.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  seminary  it  was  he  who  was  principally  con- 
sulted ;  and  his  comprehensive  erudition,  which  earned  for  him 
the  titles  of  the  "  Batavian  Varro,"  and  "  Common  Oracle  of  the 
University,"  but  still  more  his  lofty  views  and  unexclusive  lib- 
erality, enabled  him  to  discharge,  for  above  thirty  years,  the  func- 
tion of  first  curator  with  unbounded  influence  and  unparalleled 
success.  Gerard  Van  Hoogeveen  and  Cornelius  de  Coning  were 
his  meritorious  colleagues. 

Donza's  principles  were  those  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  all  academical  patrons ;  and  they  were  those  of  his 
successors.  He  knew,  that  at  the  rate  learning  was  seen  prized 
by  the  state  in  the  academy,  would  it  be  valued  by  the  nation  at 
large.  In  his  eyes,  a  University  was  not  merely  a  mouthpiece 
of  necessary  instruction,  but  at  once  a  pattern  of  lofty  erudi- 
tion, and  a  stimulus  to  its  attainment.  He  knew  that  professors 
wrought  more  even  by  example  and  influence  than  by  teaching ; 
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that  it  was  theirs  to  pitch  high  or  low  the  standard  of  learning 
in  a  country ;  and  that  as  it  proved  arduous  or  easy  to  come  up 
to  them,  they  awoke  either  a  restless  endeavor  after  an  ever  loftier 
attainment,  or  lulled  into  a  self-satisfied  conceit.  And  this  rela- 
tion hetween  the  professorial  hody  and  the  nation,  held  also  hc- 
tween  the  professors  themselves.  Imperative  on  all,  it  was  more 
particnlarly  inoumhent  on  the  first  curators  of  a  University,  to 
strain  after  the  very  highest  qualifications ;  for  it  was  theirs  to 
determine  the  character  which  the  school  should  afterward  main- 
tain ;  and  theirs  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  policy  of  their  suc- 
cessors. With  these  views,  Douza  proposed  to  concentrate  in 
Leyden  a  eoinplement  of  professors  all  illustrious  for  their  learn- 
ing ;  and  if  the  inosl  transcendent  erudition  could  not  be  proonred 
for  the  University,  with  the  ohligation  of  teaching,  that  it  should 
still  be  secured  to  it  without.  For  example.  Lipsius,  "the 
Prince  of  Latin  literature,"  had  retired.  "Who  was  to  replace 
him  ?  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  man  whom  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  was  then  living  a  dependent  in  the  family  of  Roohe- 
pozay.  He,  of  all  men,  was  if  possible,  to  he  obtained.  The 
celebrated  Baudius,  and  Tuningius,  professor  of  civil  law,  were 
commissioned  to  proceed  as  envoys  to  France,  with  authority  to 
tender  the  appointment,  and  to  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that  the 
illustrious  scholar  might  propose,  Nor  was  tliis  enough.  Not 
only  did  the  Curators  of  the  University  and  tlae  Municipality  of 
Leyden  write  in  the  most  flattering  strain  to  the  "  Prince  of  the 
literary  Senate,"  urging  his  acquiescence,  but  also  the  States  of 
Holland,  and  Maurice  of  Orange.  Nay,  the  States  and  Stadthol- 
der  preferred  liltewise  strong  solicitations  to  the  King  of  France 
to  employ  his  influence  on  their  behalf  with  the  "Phcenix  of 
Europe ;"  which  the  great  Henry  cordially  did.  The  negotiation 
succeeded.  Leyden  was  illustrated;  the  general  standard  of 
learned  acquirement  in  the  country,  and  the  criterion  of  profes- 
sorial competency,  were  elevated  to  a  lofty  pitch ;  erudition  was 
honored  above  riches  and  power,  in  the  person  of  her  favorite 
son ;  nor  had  the  fallen  despot  of  Verona  to  regret  his  ancestral 
dignity,  while  republics,  and  princes,  and  kings,  were  suitors  to 
the  "  Dictator  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Letters." — ^After  the  death 
of  Scaliger,  who  never  taught,  the  curators,  with  a  liberaUty  in 
which  they  were  soon  after  checked,  ti'ied  to  induce  Julius  Pa- 
dus  (for  whom  the  Universities  of  Germany,  of  France,  and 
though  a  heretic,  of  his  native  Italy,   lifcew^e  contended)  ia 
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accept  a  large  salary,  on  condition  only  of  residence  in  Leydeu. 
But  the  place  of  Scaliger  was  to  Ije  filled  lay  the  only  man  who 
may  contest  with  him  the  supremacy  of  learaing ;  and  Salmasius, 
who,  though  a  Protestant,  had  heen  invited  to  Padua,  hut  under 
the  obligation  of  lecturing,  preferred  the  literary  leisure  of  Ley- 
den,  with  the  emoluments  and  honors  which  its  curators  and 
magistracy  lavished  on  him : — simply,  that,  as  his  call  declares, 
"he  might  improve  by  conversation,  and  stimulate  by  example, 
the  learned  of  the  place  ;"  or,  in  the  words  of  hia  funeral  orator, 
"ut  nominis  sui  honorcm  AcademiEE  huic  impertiret,  scriptis 
eandem  illustrai^et,  prsesentia  condecoraret,"  And  yet  the  work- 
ing professors  of  Leyden,  at  that  time,  formed  a  constellation  of 
great  men  which  no  other  University  could  exhibit.' 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  extraordinai-y  efforts  {for  such  sinecures 
were  out  of  rule)  of  the  first  curators  of  Leyden,  to  raise  their 
school  to  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  their  country  to  the  most 
learned  in  Europe.  In  this  attempt  they  were  worthily  seconded 
by  their  successors,  and  favored  by  the  rivalry  of  the  patrons  of 
the  other  Universities  and  Schola;  lUustres  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. And  what  was  their  success  ?  In  tlie  Batavian  Wether- 
lands,  when  Leyden  was  founded,  erudition  was  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  in  most  other  countries ;  and  a  generation  had  hardly 
passed  away  when  the  Dutch  scholars,  of  every  profession,  were 
the  most  numerous  and  learned  in  the  world.  And  this  not  from 
artificial  encouragement  and  support,  in  superfluous  foundations, 
affording  at  once  the  premium  of  erudition,  and  the  leisure  for 
its  undisturbed  pursuit,  for  of  these  the  Provinces  had  none; 
not  from  the  high  endowments  of  academic  chairs,  for  the  mode- 
rate salaries  of  the  professors  were  returned  {it  was  calculated) 
more  than  twelve  times  to  the  community  by  the  resort  of  foreign 
students  alone  ;  but  simply  through  the  admirable  organization 
of  all  literary  patronage,  by  which  merit,  and  merit  alone,  was 
always  sure  of  honor,  and  of  an  honored,  if  not  a  lucrative  ap- 
pointment ; — a  condition  without  which  Colleges  are  nuisances, 
and  Universities  only  organized  against  their  end.  Leyden  has 
been  surpassed  by  many  other  Universities,  in  the  emoluments 
and  in  the  number  of  her  chairs,  but  has  been  equaled  by  none 

'  [I  may  mention  for  the  glory  of  England  (or  rather  of  Ireland),  that  Usher,  when 
deprived  of  his  Archiepiscopal  emoluments,  and  a  mere  preacher  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
was  inTited  to  Leyden  on  the  esme  honorable  conditions.  But  Usher  was,  virtually, 
a  PresiyleHan.} 
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in  the  average  eminence  of  her  professors.  Of  these,  the  oliscar- 
er  nainea  would  be  luminaries  ia  many  other  schools ;  and  from 
the  circle  of  her  twelve  professors,  and  in  an  existence  of  two 
hundred  years,  she  oaji  select  a  more  numerous  company  of  a 
higher  erudition  than  can  be  found  among  the  public  teachers  of 
any  other  seminary  in  the  world.  Far  more,  indeed,  is  admitted 
of  Leyden  by  a  learned  G-erman,  himself  an  illustrious  ornament 
of  a  rival  University.  "  Hanc  urbem,"  says  GroBvius  (who,  though 
a  Protestant,  was  also  invited  by  the  Moderators  of  Padua) — 
"hanc  urbem  pi-ee  ceteris  nobilitavit,  ct  super  omnes  extulit  iUus- 
trissimum  et  augustissimum  illud  sapientise  et  omnie  dootrinse 
sacrarium,  maximum  orbis  museum,  in  quo  plures  viri  summt, 
qui  principatum  ingenii  et  eruditionis  iemtenmt,  fioruere,  quam 
in  ceteris  omnibus  Europ<z  AcademiisP 

That  Leyden  and  the  other  Dutch  Universities  do  not  now  re- 
tain their  former  relative  superiority,  ia  not  owing  to  any  absolute 
decline  in  them,  or  corruption  in  their  system  of  patronage,  but 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fact,  that  as  formerly  that 
system  wrought  almost  exclusively  in  tlieir  behalf,  so  it  has 
now,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  turned  very  generally  against 
them.  The  rise  of  the  G-erraan  Universities,  in  fact,  necessarily 
determined  a  decline  in  the  external  prosperity  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Universities  of  the  Empire,  indeed,  exhibit  perhaps  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  exclusive  eiiicacy  of  our  prin- 
ciple. For  centuries,  these  institutions  had  languished  in  an 
obscurity  which  showed  the  darker  by  contrast  to  the  neighbor- 
ing splendor  of  the  Batavian  schools ;  when,  by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  same  curatorial  patronage,  with  some  advantages,  and 
relieved  from  the  religious  restrictions  which  clogged  its  exercise 
in  Holland,  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Germany  shone  out  at 
once  with  a  lustre  that  threw  almost  into  the  shade  the  semina- 
ries hy  which  they  had  themselves  been  previously  ocHpsed, 

The  older  German  Universities,  like  those  of  France,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  Scotland,  were  constituted  on  the 
Parisian  model;  consequently,  all  graduates  became,  in  virtue 
of  their  degree,  ordinary  members  of  the  several  faculties,  with 
equal  rights  in  the  government  of  the  corporation,  and  equal  privi- 
leges and  obhgations  as  academical  teachers.  But  though  the 
privilege  of  lecturing  in  the  University  was  preserved  to  the 
graduates  at  large,  a  general  dispensation  of  its  compulsory 
exercise  was  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  soon  rendered 
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possible  by  the  endowment  which  took  place  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lectureships  on  the  most  important  snhjecte,  with  salariea 
arising  from  ecclesiastical  henefiees,  or  other  permanent  funds.- 
Of  these,  which  were  usually  twelve,  at  moat  twenty,  in  all,  the 
holders  were,  of  course,  bound  to  gratuitous  instrnotion;  for, 
throughout  the  European  Universities  the  salary  of  an  academi- 
cal teacher  was  always  given  (as  a  boon  to  the  public,  and  more 
especially  to  the  poor)  in  lieu  of  his  exigible  pijstos.  The  devices 
by  which  this  obligation  has  been,  in  various  countries,  variously 
(per  fas,  per  nefas)  eluded,  would  form  a  curious  history. 

From  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  German 
University  was  founded  without  a  complement  of  such  salaried 
teachers,  or — as  they  began  from  the  commencement  of  that 
century,  distinctively  to  be  denominated — Professors;  and  from 
this  period,  these  appointments  were  also  generally  for  life.  These 
professors  thus  came  to  constitute  the  ordinary  and  permanent 
members  of  the  faculties  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  other  gradu- 
ates soon  lost,  at  least  on  equal  terms,  the  privilege  of  academi- 
eal  teaching,  and  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  everyday  admin- 
istration of  the  University  and  its  Faculties. 

To  the  salaried  teachers  thus  established  in  the  Universities — 
to  them  collectively,  in  colleges,  or  in  faculties,  the  privilege  was 
generally  conceded  of  choosing  their  own  colleagues  ;  and  this  in 
5ie  fond  persuasion,  as  the  deed  of  concession  usually  bore,  that 
the  election  would  Jjc  thus  always  determined  with  knowledge, 
and  by  the  superior  merit  of  the  candidate.  The  princes  and 
free  cities,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  founded 
Universities  and  endowed  Professorships,  abandoned  to  the  salaried 
teachers  this  right  either  entirely  or  in  part,  Leipsie  and  Tue- 
bingen  are  examples  of  the  one,  Ingoldstadt  of  the  other.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  following  centuries,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
custom  of  endowing  every  public  chair  with  a  salary,  and  that 
for  Ufe,  became  more  and  more  universal,  no  Gferman  University 
was  erected  in  which  an  unfettered  right  of  election  was  granted 
to  the  professors ;  and  as  experience  had  now  proved  the  pernicious 
policy  of  such  a  concession  to  the  older  Universities,  it  was  also 
from  them  generally  withdrawn.  The  Senate-  or  the  Faculties 
obtained  at  most  the  privilege  of  presenting  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment.  Of  this  Koenigsberg  is  an  instance.  But  until  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Halle,  in  1694,  by  the  statutes 
of  which  the  chairs  in  the  juridical  and  medical  faculties  were 
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declared  absolutely  in  the  appointment  of  the  Prince,  (though 
these  todies  still  ventured  to  interpose  thoiv  advice) ;  the  selection 
and  ordinary  appointment  of  professors,  nnder  the  various  forms 
oi  presentation,  commendation,  proposal,  or  designation,  wasvir- 
tnally  exercised  by  the  professorial  bodies.  There  was,  in  fact, 
in  the  state,  no  other  authority  on  whom  this  function  peculiarly 
or  responsibly  devolved.  It  was  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Groettingen,  exactly  a  century  ago,  which  necessitated  a 
total  and  most  salutary  change  of  system.  "  The  great  Muench- 
hausen,"  says  an  illustrious  professor  of  that  seminary,  "  allowed 
our  University  the  right  of  Presentation,  of  Designation,  or  of 
Recommendation,  as  little  as  the  right  of  fi-ee  Election;  for  he 
was  taught  by  experience,  that  although  the  faculties  of  Univer- 
sities may  know  the  individuals  best  qualified  to  supply  their 
vacant  chairs,  tbat  they  are  seldom  or  never  disposed  to  propose 
for  appointment  the  worthiest  within  their  knowledge." 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  run,  warns  us  not 
to  attempt  a  contrast  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Grerman 
Universities.  On  this  interesting  subject,  "satiua  est  silore  quam 
parum  dicere."  By  Germans  themselves,  they  are  admitted  to 
have  been  inoomparably  inferior  to  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Uni- 
versities, until  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Goettingen. 
Muenchhausen  was  for  Goettingen  and  the  German  Universities, 
what  Douza  was  for  Leyden  and  the  Dutch.  But  with  this  dif- 
ference ; — Leyden  was  the  model  on  which  the  younger  Univer- 
sities of  the  Hepublio  were  constructed ;  Goettingen  the  model  on 
which  the  older  Universities  of  the  Empire  were  reformed.  Both 
were  statesmen  and  scholars.  Both  proposed  a  high  ideal  for 
the  schools  founded  under  their  auspices ;  and  both,  as  fii'st  Cura- 
tors, labored  with  paramount  influence  in  realizing  this  ideal  for 
the  same  long  period  of  thirty-two  years.  Under  their  patronage 
Leyden  and  Goettingen  took  the  highest  place  among  the  Uni- 
versities of  Europe  ;  and  both  have  only  lost  their  relative  suprem- 
acy, by  the  application  in  other  seminaries  of  the  same  measures 
which  had  at  first  determined  their  superiority. 

From  the  mutual  relations  of  the  seminaries,  states,  and  people 
of  the  Empire,  the  resort  to  a  German  University  has  in  general 
beea  always  mainly  dependent  on  its  comparative  excellence ;  and 
as  the  interest  of  the  several  states  was  involved  in  the  prosperity 
of  their  several  Universities,  the  improvement  of  one  of  these 
schools  necessarily  occasioned  the  improvement  of  the  others. 
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No  sooner,  therefore,  had  G-oettiiigen  risen  to  a  decided  superior- 
ity through  her  system  of  curatorial  patronage,  and  other  suhor- 
dinate  improvements,  than  the  different  governments  found  it 
necessary  to  place  their  seminaries,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  nuisance  of  professorial  recommendation,  under 
which  the  Universities  had  so  long  pined,  vfas  generally  ahated; 
and  the  few  schools  in  which  it  has  been  toierated,  subsist  only 
through  their  endowments,  and  stand  as  warning  monuments  of 
its  effect.  Compare  wealthy  Greifswalde  with  poor  Halle.  The 
virtual  patronage  was  in  general  found  best  confided  to  a  small 
body  of  Curators ;  though  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  peeuUar  organization  of  its  machinery  of  government 
have  recently  enabled  at  least  one  of  the  German  states  to  con- 
centrate, without  a  violation  of  our  principles,  its  academical 
patronage  in  a  ministry  of  pubho  instruction.  This,  however,  we 
can  not  now  explain.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  since  theii 
rise  through  the  new  system  of  patronage,  the  Universities  of 
G-ermany  have  drawn  into  their  sphere  the  highest  talent  of  the 
nation ;  that  the  new  era  in  its  intellectual  life  has  been  wholly 
determined  by  them ;  as  from  them  have  emanated  almost  all  tha 
most  remarkable  products  of  German  genius,  in  literature,  erui^i 
tion,  philosophy,  and  science. 

The  matter  of  academical  pati'onagc  has  of  course  been  dis 
cussed  in  Germany,  where  education  in  general  has  engrossed 
greater  attention  than  throughout  the  world  beside ;  and  where, 
in  particular,  the  merits  of  every  feasible  mode  of  choosing  pro- 
fessors have  been  tried  by  a  varied  experience.  But  in  that 
country  the  question  has  been  hardly  ever  mooted.  AU  are  at 
one.  Every  authority  supports  the  policy  of  concentrating  the 
academical  patronage  in  an  extra-academical  body,  small,  intelli- 
gent, and  responsible ;  and  we  defy  the  allegation  of  a  single 
modern  opinion  in  favor  of  distributing  that  patronage  among  a 
numerous  body  of  electors — far  less  of  leaving  it,  in  any  circum- 
stances, modification,  or  degree,  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fessorial college.  The  same  unanimity  has  also,  we  have  noticed, 
always  prevailed  in  Holland.  As  a  specimen  of  the  state  of 
opinion  in  Germany  on  this  decided  pomt,  we  shall  cite  only 
three  witnesses,  all  professors,  all  illustrious  authors,  and  all  of 
the  very  highest  authority,  in  a  question  of  learned  education  or 
of  academical  usage.  These  are  Michaelis,  Meiners,  and  Schleier- 
inaoher. 
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MicHAELis.— "  It  is  iaeKpedient  to  allow  the  choice  of  academical 
teachers  to  the  profesaorB  themselves,  he  it  either  to  the  whole  concilium 
or  to  the  several  faculties  ;  and  those  TJnivcraitioB  which  exercise  this  right 
pay  the  penalty  of  the  privilege.  A  choice  of  this  descriptioD  is  always 
ill  made  hy  a  numerous  body,  and  a  single  intelligent  judge  is  better  than 

a  multitude  of  electors In  an  election  by  professors,  it  is  also  to 

be  feared  that  partiality,  nepotism,  complaisance  to  a  colleague  in  expect- 
ation of  a  return,  would  be  all-powerful ;  and  were  it  only  a  patriotic  pref- 
erence of  natives  to  strangers,  still  would  the  election  he  psrverted.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  painful  circumstance  on  which  I  am  loath  to  touch.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  most  intelligent  judge  among  the  professors,  one  in 
the  enjoyment  of  distinguished,  influence  and  reputation,  may,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  colleague,  look  that  this  reputation  and  influence  be  not 
eclipsed,  and  consequently,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  talent,  confine 
his  choice  to  such  inferior  qualifications  as  he  can  regard  without  dread 
of  rivalry.  Professors  may,  it  is  true,  be  profitably  consulted  ;  but  no  re- 
liance should  he  placed  on  the  advice  of  those  who  have  any  counter  in- 
terest to  the  new  professor The  direst  evil  iu  the  choice  of  pro- 
fessors, and  the  certain  prelude  to  the  utter  degradation  of  a  University,  is 
nepotism ;  that  is,  if  professors,  whether  directly  through  election,  or  in- 
directly through  recommeudatioa  and  advice,  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
academical  appointments  for  sons,  sons-in-law,  &c.,  of  inferior  learning. 
The  man  who  in  this  manner  becoiaes  extraordinary  professor  will,  with- 
out merit,  rise  also  to  the  higher  office ;  and  Ihe  job  which  is  tolerated  on 
one  occasion,  must,  from  coUegial  friendship  and  even  equitable  veciprooit);, 
be  practiced  on  others."  {Raisonnetnent  ueber  die ptotestantischen  Ujii- 
_versilaeten  Deutschland  (1770),  ii.  p.  412.) 

Meineks. — "  It  should  be  no  matter  of  regret  that  faculties  have  now 
lost  the  privilege  of  electing  their  members,  or  of  recommending  them  for 
appointment.  Certain  as  it  is,  that  each  faculty  is  best  competent  to 
determiue  what  quahfications  are  most  wanted  for  its  vacant  chairs,  aud 
who  are  the  persons  possessiag  these  qualifications  in  the  highest  eminence ; 
certain  also  is  it,  that  in  very  many  cases  the  faculties  would  neither  elect 
nor  recommend  the  individual  deserving  of  preference ; — that  is,  in  all 
cases  where  they  might  apprehend  that  the  worthiest  would  prejudice  the 
interests,  or  throw  into  the  shade  the  reputation,  of  themselves  or  friends. 
....  Let  academical  patrons  be  cautious  as  possible,  and  let  them  consult 
whomtheymay  in  the  choice  of  public  teachers,  it  cannot  but  happen  that 
they  should  commit  occasional  mistakes.  And  when  such  occur,  then  is 
it  that  we  are  sure  to  hear — '  This  could  not  have  happened,  had  the 
University  of  Faculty  been  consulted,'  Yet  far  worse  and  far  more  fre- 
quent errors  would  occur,  did  the  faculties  possess  the  right  of  free  election, 
or  did  the  higher  authorities  only  choose  out  of  a  list  presented  by  the  pro- 

"  The  actual  choice  and  confirmation  of  public  teachers  is  now,  in  most 
Um-versities,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  curators  appointed  b^' 
him  ,  in  very  few  is  it  exercised  by  the  Universities  themselves,  or  by  their 
several  faculties  and  functionaries.  The  Universities  in  which  teachers 
are  chosen  and  confirmed  by  the  Prince,  or  by  the  curators  nominated  by 
him,  aie  distinguished  among  themselves  by  this  difference ; — that  in 
some  the  whole  piofessorial  body,  or  the  several  faculties,  have  either  the 
light  or  the  ptimission  to  propose,  or  at  least  recommeud,  candidates  for 
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tlie  vacant  places;  and  that,  in  others,  thoy  have  not.  The  queationa 
thus  arise : — Is  it  better  that  the  Universities  themselves,  or  those  in 
authority  over  them,  should  elect  the  professors!  Is  it  better  that  the 
University  or  academical  bodies  should  or  should  not  have  the  right  or 
permission  to  propose  or  recommend  for  appointment  ? 

"  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  choice  of  professors  by  ertra-aoa 
demical  governors,  is  preferable  to  their  election  by  the  senatus  or  facul- 
ties. Curators,  however  learned  they  may  be,  still  can  not  he  so  familial 
with  every  department  of  erudition,  as  to  he  able,  on  every  vacancy,  to 
determine,  from  their  own  linowledge,  what  individuals  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  who  of  these  is  test  deserving  of  preference.  To  this 
the  most  learned  professor  would  be  equally  incompetent  as  the  academical 
curators.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  for  well  disposed  and  enlightened 
curators  to  obtain  the  information  which  they  themselves  can  not  possibly 
possess.  They  reside,  in  general,  either  in  groat  cities,  or,  at  least,  in 
towns  inhabited  by  men.  of  learning,  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  literature.  They  likewise  in  general  personally  know,  in  tlw 
Universities  over  which  they  preside,  individuals  of  approved  erudition, 
who  can  either  afford  advice  theaiBelves,  or  obtain  it  from  others  with 
whom  they  are  acquainted.  In  either  way,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  hoth 
the  number  and  the  relative  qualifications  of  those  who  would  accept  the 
olBce.  This  must  be  admitted ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  curators  will  in 
almost  every  instance  elect  those  recommended  to  them  as  the  worthiest,  by 
the  best  informed  and  most  impartial  advisers.  Curators  have  no  other, 
at  least  no  stronger  interest,  than  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  University  intrusted  to  their  care.  This  interest  induces  them, 
in  the  academical  appointments,  rigidly  to  semtinize  the  qualifications  of 
candidates,  and  to  accord  the  preference  only  to  the  most  deserving.  The 
indiidduals  out  of  whom  they  choose  are  not  of  their  connections,  and 
seldom  even  their  personal  acquaintances.  There  is  thus  rarely  any  ground 
of  partiality  or  disfavor.  If  curators  elect  according  to  merit,  they  enjoy, 
besides  the  inestimable  approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  tho  exclusive 
honor  of  their  choice.  Do  they  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
unsifted  recommendations,  to  choose  another  than  the  worthiest — they 
expose  themselves,  by  their  neglect  of  duty,  to  public  and  private  reproba- 

"  Academical  senates  and  faculties  possessing  the  privilege  of  self- 
olection,  have  at  least  this  advantage  over  curators  of  Universities,  that 
they  are  able  from  their  own  knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  candi- 
dates. But,  on  the  othei-  hand,  they  in  this  are  inferior  to  curators,  that 
we  can  rarely  allow  them  credit  for  the  wiU  to  elect  him  whom  they  are 
themselves  conscious  is  best  entitled  to  the  place.  The  worthiest  are 
eitBer  opponents  or  rivals  of  the  electors  themselves,  or  of  their  friends. 
The  electors,  o  h  f  d  have  relations  or  favorites  for  whom  they 
are  desirous  to  p  d  I  m  t  cases,  likewise,  the  very  interest  of  the 
electors  exclude  I  n  d  ving,  and  prescribes  the  choice  of  an  in- 
ferior candidate  Imp  rt  1  el  tions  can  only  take  place  in  academical 
senates  and  fao  ilti  wh  a  hair  is  to  be  filled  for  which  there  is  no 
competition,  anl  h    p     p  f  which  is  for  the  direct  and  immediate 

advantage  of  the  electors  at  laige.  It  will  be  granted  that  the  case  occurs 
but  seldom.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  must  admit  that  academical  sen- 
ates and  faculties  are  more  frequently  partial  than  curators  of  Universi- 
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tics  are  all  ill-mfoi'med,  so  long  mast  we  maintain,  tliat  profeesois  sliould 
be  elected  by  a  superior  authority,  and  not  by  the  University  itself.  This, 
history  and  experience  have  already  for  centuries  determined, 

"  Proposals  and  recommendations  of  candidates  by  senates  and  faculties, 
are  a  minor  evil  to  actual  election ;  but  still  an  evil  which  should  be 
abolished  or  avoided.  The  same  causes  -which  determine  the  election  of 
inferior  merit,  must  operate  against  the  proposal  and  recommendation  of 
superior.  Where  it  is  the  custom  that  the  senate  of  faculty  proposes  a 
certain  number  of  candidates,  out  of  ■which  the  higher  authorities  make 
choice,  there  wises,  if  not  au  open  nepotism,  at  least  a  provincial  spirit 
of  preference,  and  a  secret  conspiracy  against  foreigners,  pernicious  to  a 
University.  If  the  higher  authorities,  therefore,  confine  their  choice  to 
those  thus  recommended,  they  will  always  find  that  the  vacant  chaiia  are 
not  provided  with  the  most  eminent  professors.  On  the  other  hand,  ii 
they  disregard  their  recomrnendation,  they  afford  the  academical  bodies 
cause  of  umbrage,  and  reader  them  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  professor 
actually  appointed  ;  complaints  are  raised  of  broken  privileges  ;  and  he 
who  is  forced  on  them  through  such  a  breach,  becomes  the  object  of  odium 
or  persecution.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  advisable,  that  the  founder,  and 
those  hi  authority  over  Universities,  should  remain  unfettered  in  the  choice 
of  professors ;  and  that  in  the  eseicise  of  tliia  functbn,  they  should  obtain 
the  advice  of  thoae,  withm  and  without  their  Universities,  who  will  afibrd 
them  the  laost  impartial  and  enlightened  counsel."  {Verwaltung  deuts- 
cher  Univerdtaeten,  (1801),  i.  p.  124,  ii.  p.  35.) 

ScHLEiEKKACHER. — "The  University  itself  must  certainly  best  know 
its  want,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  or  the  opportunity  offers  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  its  instruction  ;  and  as  we  are  bound  to  presume  in  its  mem- 
bers a  knowledge  of  all  that  appears  of  any  scientific  importance  in  the 
country,  they  must  likewise  know  from  whence  to  obtain  wherewithal  to 
supply  this  want.  But,  alas  I  no  one  would  on  that  account  be  inclined 
to  accord  to  a  University  the  choice  of  its  teachers.  Universities  are,  one 
and  all,  so  infamous  for  a  spirit  of  petty  intrigue,  that  were  this  privilege 
once  conceded,  what  rational  being  is  there  who,  from  their  devotion  to 
party,  from  the  passions  excited  in  their  literary  feuds,  and  fi-om  their 

fersonal  connections,  could  not  anticipate  the  pernicious  consequences  ?" 
Gedanken  ueber  Universitaelen  in  deutschem,  Sinn  (1808),  p.  97.) 

Having  thus  generalized  the  principles  which  govern  a  weil- 
organized  system  of  academic  patronage,  and  hiBtorically  shovm 
that  these  principles  have  heen  actually  applied  in  all  the  most 
distinguished  Universities,  wc  shall  now  conclude  our  discussion 
byconsjderingthe  modes  ofappointingprofeasorainuse  in  Scotland. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  special  patronage  of  a  few  individual 
chairs,  the  merits  of  which  we  can  not  at  present  pause  to  con- 
sider, the  general  systems  of  academical  patronage  here  preva- 
lent are  three ;  the  trust  hoing  deposited  in  the  hands  either  of 
a  Municipal  Magistraey—ai  the  Professorial  body  itaelf — or  of 
the  Grown. 

The_flrs{  of  these  systems,  though  not  unknown  in  one  of  the 
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other  Universities,  is  preponderant  only  in  that  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  far  greater  number  of  professors  are  elected  imme- 
diately by  the  suffrages  of  the  thirty-three  raemhers  of  the  Town 
Council. 

Thia  system  is  generally  and  juatly  admitted  to  he  greatly 
preferable  to  the  other  two.  An  admission,  however,  of  the  kind, 
proves  aught  rather  than  the  absolute  excellence  of  the  method. 
It  is  melancholy  indeed  that  such  a  system  should  he  tolerated  in 
our  country ;  still  more  melancholy  that  it  must  he  lauded  as  the 
best  wo  have.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that 
compared  with  the  other  two,  it  is  of  itself  less  disposed  to  evil, 
and  more  capable  of  being  inclined  to  good. 

A.  body  like  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  as  it  i^as,  fulfills 
none  of  the  conditions  of  a  welUorganized  board  of  academical 
patrons.  From  their  education  and  rank  in  society,  they  were, 
on  the  average,  wholly  destitute  of  that  information  and  intel- 
ligence which  such  patrons  ought  to  possess ;  they  were  a  c©I- 
lection  of  individuals — ^numerous — transitory — obscure ;  and  the 
function  itself  was  an  appendage  wholly  accidental  to  their  office. 

Such  a  body  of  patrons  was  wholly  incapable  of  an  active  ex- 
ercise of  their  trust.  Their  unintelHgence,  numbers,  and  fluctu- 
ating association,  prevented  them  from  anticipating  and  following 
out  any  uniform  and  systematic  measures.  No  general  principle 
determined  among  them  a  unity  of  will.  They  could  not  attempt 
an  extensive  survey  for  a  discovery  of  tixe  highest  qualifications ; 
nor  make  a  tender  of  the  appointment  to  those  who  might  accept 
what  they  would  not  solicit.  Their  sphere  of  choice  was  thus 
limited  to  actual  candidates;  and  the  prohahilities  of  success 
again  always  limited  candidates  to  those  whose  meritiS  were  sup- 
ported or  supplied  by  local  and  adventitious  circumstances.  Even 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  candidates,  the  choice  of  the  civic  patrons 
was  always  passive ;  and  its  character  for  good  or  ill,  wholly 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  some  external  determination.  The 
judgment  of  a  proper  body  of  patrons  should  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  community  at  Jarge ;  it  should  guide,  not  merely  follow, 
public  opinion.  This,  however,  was  not  to  he  expected  from  a 
body  of  hurgesses ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  only  merit  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  either  claimed  or  accorded,  that 
public  opinion  was  not  without  a  certain  weight  in  their  decision. 
But  public  opinion  is  not  unfrequently  at  fault;  it  favors  the 
popular  and  superficial,  not  the  learned  and  profound.  The  qual- 
Aa 
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iiications  of  a  professor  are  frequently  wholly  "beyond  its  cogni- 
zancB ;  and  still  more  frequently  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
are  nnknown.  Public  opinion  was  thus  either  not  expressed  in 
favor  of  any  candidate,  or  it  was  divided ;  and  the  patrons  solely 
abandoned  to  accident,  or  the  impulsion  of  some  less  salutary  in- 
fluence— an  influence  frequently  found  omnipotent,  even  against 
public  opinion  itself. 

The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was,  in  fact,  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  have  its  patronage  corrupted  through  a  variety  of  chan- 
nels ;  and  the  history  of  the  University  shows,  that  the  highest 
merit,  and  the  public  opinion  of  that  merit  most  emphatically 
pronounced,  have  never,  in  a  single  instance,  prevailed,  when  a 
perverse  influence  has  been  a^lequately  brought  to  bear  on  the 
electors.  Nor  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise.  A  body  of  electors 
more  completely  relieved  of  responsibility,  and  the  consciousness 
of  responsibility,  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  We  had  here  a 
body,  itself  the  creature,  and  consequently  the  pliant  instrument, 
of  favor,  intrigue,  and  corruption.  The  members  of  this  body 
were  men,  in  general,  wholly  unable  to  represent  to  themselves 
the  high  importance  of  their  decision,  or  to  be  actuated  by  any 
re6ned  conception  of  their  duty  ;  nor  could  public  reprobation  be 
felt  at  all,  when  the  responsibility  was  so  pulverized  among  a 
passing  multitude  of  nameless  individuals.  Such  a  body  was,  of 
all  others,  liable  to  be  led  astray  from  their  duty  by  those  who 
had  an  interest  in  perverting  their  choice.  "It  is  remarkable," 
says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  that  some  of  the  chief  deviations  by  Magis- 
trates and  Councils  in  the  exercise  of  this  trust,  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  leading  men  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  University."  This  influence,  which  was  long  as  systemat- 
ically as  perniciously  exerted,  operated  equally  to  the  corruption 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  University ;  and  the  last,  worst  form 
of  academical  patronage,  that  by  the  professorial  body  itself,  was 
thus  covertly  at  work,  without  even  the  trifling  checks  which 
accompanied  its  open  exercise.  Itself  the  breath  of  party,  the 
Town  Council  hardly  pretended  to  impartiality  when  politics  dis- 
turbed its  choice ;  and  the  most  transcendent  claims  were  of  no 
avail  against  the  merits  of  a  municipal  relationship.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  electors  were  necessarily  in  dependent  relations ; 
and  some  hardly  above  the  condition  of  paupers.  They  were  thua 
wholly  incapacitated  from  resisting  the  various  sinister  influences 
which  assailed  their  integrity ;  and  even  direct  bribery,  which  is 
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known  to  have  been  sometiinea  tried,  was  protatly  not  always 
unsuccessfuL  It  was  thus,  only  when  left  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  that  the  civic  patrons  could  be 
trusted  ; — only  when  tlio  powers  which  commanded  their  voices 
had  no  sufficient  interest  in  warping  their  decision.  The  fact, 
that  thoy  not  only  tolerated,  but  expected,  the  personal  solicita- 
tions of  candidates  and  their  friends,  proves  also,  of  itself,  that 
they  had  no  true  conception  of  their  office ; — that  they  thought 
of  granting  a  favor,  not  merely  of  performing  a  duty.  Patrons 
who  exercise  their  power  only  as  a  trust  wiSl  spurn  all  canvassing 
as  an  insult,  if  candidates  do  not  feel  it  as  a  disgrace.  Judges 
were  once  courted  in  this  and  other  countries  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. We  look  back  on  such  a  practice  aa  on  a  marvel  of  political 
barbarism  ;  and  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  long  until  wc  recollect 
with  equal  wonder  the  abomination  of  solicited  trustees. 

That  municipal  magistrates  could  possibly  exercise,  of  them- 
selves, the  function  of  academic  patrons,  seems  in  no  other  coun- 
try to  have  been  imagined ;  and  even  in  Edinburgh,  the  right  of 
choice  was  originally  limited  by  conditions  which  the  Town  Coun- 
cil have  only  latterly  evaded.  Their  election  formerly  expressed 
only  the  issue  of  a  public  concourse  of  candidates,  and  disputation 
in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  the  decision,  too,  we  believe,  was  only 
valid  when  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  the  Presbytery,  "We 
recollect  only  two  foreign  Universities  in  which  the  municipality 
were  patrons — Louvain  and  Altdorf.  In  the  former,  this  right, 
which  extended  only  to  certain  chairs,  was  controlled  by  the  fac- 
ulties, whose  advice  was  to  be  always  previously  taken ;  and  the 
decline  of  that  great  and  wealthy  seminary  was  mainly  determined 
by  its  vicious  patronage,  both  as  vested  in  the  University  and  in 
the  Town.  Alidorf,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  was  about  the  poorest  University 
in  Grermany,  and  long  one  of  the  moat  eminent.  Its  whole  en- 
dowments never  rose  above  ^800  a  year ;  and  till  the  period  of 
its  declension,  the  professors  of  Altdorf  make  at  least  as  distin- 
guished a  figure  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  those  of  all  the 
eight  Universities  of  the  British  Empire  together.  On  looking 
closely  into  its  constitution,  the  anomaly  is  at  once  solved.  The 
patrician  Senate  of  Nuremberg  were  not  certainly  less  qualified 
for  academical  patrons  than  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
they  were  too  intelligent  and  patriotic  to  attempt  the  exercise  of 
such  a  function.     The  nomination  of  professors,  though  formally 
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ratified  by  the  senate,  was  virtually  made  by  a  board  of  four 
Cwators;  and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  so  long  as  curatorial 
patronage  was  a  singularity  in  Germany,  Altdorf  maintained  its 
relative  pre-eminence — losing  it  only  when  a  similar  mean  was 
adopted  in  the  more  favored  Universities  of  the  Empire. 

These  observations  are,  in  thoir  whole  extent,  applicable  only 
to  the  old  Town  Council ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  which  incapacitated  that  body,  under  ita  for- 
mer constitution,  for  a  competent  exercise  of  academic  patronage, 
continue  still  to  operate  under  its  present ;  and  if  some  minor 
objections  are  removed,  others,  perhaps  of  even  greater  moment, 
have  arisen.  On  these,  however,  we  can  not  at  present  touch. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  a  country  far  behind  in  all  that  regards  the 
theory  and  praotioe  of  education,  that  the  notion  of  intrusting  a 
body  like  a  municipal  magistracy  with  such  a  trust,  would  not 
be  treated  with  derision ;  and  we  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  and  good  intentions  of  the  present  Town  Council,  that 
We  even  confidently  expect  them  to  take  the  lead  in  depositing 
in  proper  hands  that  important  part  of  their  public  trust,  which 
they  are  tinable  adequately  to  discharge  themselves.  [But 
alas!] 

Their  continuance  as  patrons  would,  in  fact,  seal  the  downfall 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  unless,  what  is  now  impossible, 
systems  of  patronage  still  more  vicious  should  continue  to  keep 
down  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland  to  their  former  level. 
AH  of  these  are  superior  to  Edinburgh  in  endovmients ;  and  if 
the  one  decisive  superiority  which  Edinburgh  has  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed over  them,  in  the  comparative  excellence  of  her  patronage,  be 
reversed  in  their  favor,  the  result  is  manifest. 

From  the  best  of  our  Scottish  systems  of  academical  patronage, 
we  now  pass  to  the  worst ;  and  public  opinion  is,  even  in  this 
country,  too  unanimous  in  condemnation,  to  make  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  its  vices.     We  mean  that  of  self-patronage. 

In  the  unqualified  form  in  which  it  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  it  was  tried,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  in  a 
very  few  of  the  continental  Universities  ;  and  in  these  the  expe- 
riment was  brief.  In  an  extremely  modified  shape,  and  under 
circumstances  which  greatly  counteracted  its  evils,  it  was  tole- 
rated for  a  considerable  period  in  the  Grerman  Universities.;  expe- 
rience, however,  proved  its  inexpediency  under  every  mitigation, 
and  it  has  been  long  in  that  country,  as  we  have  shown,  abso- 
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lutely  and  universally  condemoed.     [See  the  authorities  above, 
p.  366-368.] 

As  estatlialied  iu  Scotland,  this  system  violates,  or  rather 
reverses,  almost  every  condition  by  which  the  constitution  of  a 
hoard  of  patrons  ought  to  he  regulated. — In  the  first  place,  hy 
con3oining  in  the  same  persons  the  right  of  appointment  and  the 
right  of  possession,  it  tends  to  confound  patronage  with  property, 
and  thus  to  deaden  in  the  trustee  the  consciousness  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  in  fact,  to  foster  in  him  the  feeling,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  function,  he  is  not  discharging  an  imperative  duty,  hut  doing 
arbitrarily  vphat  he  chooses  "with  his  own." — In  the  secowol  place, 
aa  it  disposes  the  patron  to  forget  that  he  is  a  trustee,  so  it  also 
primes  him  with  every  incentive  to  act  as  a  proprietor.  Natural 
affection  to  children  and  kindred ; '  personal  firiendship  and  enmi- 
ty ;  party  (and  was  there  ever  a  University  without  this  curse  t) ; 
jealousy  of  superior  intelligence  and  learning,  operating  the 
stronger  the  lower  the  University  is  degraded ;  the  fear  of  an  un- 
accommodating integrity  j  and  finally,  the  acquiescence  even  of 
opposite  parties  in  a  job,  with  the  view  of  a  reciprocity ; — ^these 
and  other  motives  efFectiially  co-operate  to  make  the  professorial 
patron  abuse  his  puhlio  duty  to  the  furtherance  of  his  private 
ends.  The  single  motive  for  bestowing  on  professors  the  power 
of  nominating  their  colleagues,  was  the  silly  persuasion  that  they 
were  the  persons  at  once  best  ahle  to  appreciate  ability,  and  the 
most  interested  in  obtaining  it.  If  this  were  true — if  it  were  not 
the  reverse  of  truth,  we  should  surely  find  our  professorial  patrons 
in  Scotland,  like  the  Curators  of  foreign  universities,  looking 
anxiously  around,  on  every  vacancy,  for  the  individual  of  highest 
eminence,  and  making  every  exertion  to  iuduoe  his  acceptance 
of  the  chair.  But  has  it  been  heard  that  this  primary  act  of  a 
patron's  duty  was  ever  yet  performed  by  a  college  of  professorial 
patrons  1  In  the  nature  of  things  it  could  hardly  be.  For  why  ? 
This  would  he  an  overt  admission,  that  they  were  mere  trustees 
performiug  a  duty,  not  proprietors  conferring  a  favor.  "Were  the 
highest  qualifications  onco  recognized  as  the  sole  rule  ;  why  not 


'  "Hence  tlio  hereditary  succesaiona  in  colleges  which,  are  thus  patronized — til 
firm  and  jnfrangihle  compacts,  ivhioh  sometimea  last  for  generations,  cemented  as  the 
are  by  the  affiniliea  of  hlood  and  relationship — the  decaying  lustre  of  chairs  one 
occupied  by  men  of  highest  celebrity  and  talent,  hut  the  very  ascendency  of  whos 
influence  when  living,  or  of  whose  names  after  they  were  dead,  effected  the  Iransmif 
Bioi!  of  their  offices  to  a  list  of  descendants," — Dr.  Chalmers. 
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make  its  application  universal  ?  But  then,  the  standard  of  pro- 
fessorial competence  would  be  inconveniently  raised ;  the  public 
would  expect  that  the  reputation  of  the  University  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall ;  and  the  chairs  could  therefore  no  longer  be  dealt 
about  as  suited  the  private  interest  of  the  patrons.  The  private 
interest  of  the  patrons,  therefore,  determined  an  opposite  policy.' 
The  standard  of  professorial  competence  must  be  kept  down — it 
seldom  needed  to  be  lowered — to  the  average  level  of  their  rela- 
tives and  partisans.  Wot  only  must  no  invitation  be  given  to 
men  of  reputation,  they  must  be  disgusted  from  appearing  as 
candidates.  The  value  of  the  chairs,  as  places  of  honor,  must  he 
reduced ;  that,  as  places  of  emolument,  they  might  not,  and  that 
in  an  unlearned  country,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  men. 
Instead  of  receiving  an  unsolicited  call  to  take  his  seat  among 
the  members  of  an  illustrious  body,  the  man  of  highest  reputa- 
tion, to  obtain  the  chance  even  of  a  ohair,  must  condescend  to 
beg  the  lowered  office  as  a  favor,  from  a  crowd  of  undistinguished 
individuals,  to  obtain  whose  voices  was  no  credit,  and  not  to  ob- 
tain them  would  still  be  felt  as  a  disgrace ;  and  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  fellow- candidate  of  all  and  sundry,  whom 
the  humble  vanity  of  standing  for  a  chair,  or  personal  and  party 
interest  with  the  electors,  called — and  with  probable  success — 
into  the  field.  To  be  left  to  divide  the  cake  in  the  shade,  has 
been  the  aim  of  all  professorial  patronage.  We  do  not  assert, 
that  under  tJiis  system  no  men  of  distinguished  merit  have  illus- 
trated our  Universities  ; — far  from  it ;  but  we  assert  that  of  all 
others  it  tends  to  make  celebrity  the  exception,  obscurity  the 
rule.  And  of  the  small  number  of  great  names  to  which  the 
professorial  patronage  can  lay  claim,  some  conquered  their  ap- 
pointments by  other  reasons  than  their  merits,  and  more  took 
their  patrons  and  the  world  by  surprise  in  their  subsequent  repu- 
tation. We  know  something  of  the  history  of  foreign  Universities, 
and  something,  at  least  by  negation,  of  the  history  of  our  own. 
And  this  we  affirm,  that  if  a  premium  were  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity which  could  exhibit  among  its  professors  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  least  distinguished  names,  the  Scottish  Universities,  where 
self-election  is  prevalent,  would  have  it  only  to  contend  for  among 
themselves. 

We  may  here  anticipate  an  objection  we  have  often  heard,  that, 
however  bad  in  theory,  the  patronage  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
a  found,  in  practice,  to  work  well ;  these  seminaries  fully  ao. 
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compiishing  their  end,  as  shown  ty  the  flourishing  state  of  learn- 
ing in  the  country. 

Assuming,  -with  the  objector,  the  effect  produced,  as  a  test  of 
the  instrument  producing,"  this  patronage  must  on  the  contrary 
be  granted  to  have  wrought  almost  worse  in  practice,  than  rea- 
soning could  have  led  us  to  anticipate ;  erudition,  in  every  higher 
acceptation,  being  in  Scotland  at  a  lower  pass  than  in  any  other 
coiMitry  almost  of  Europe. — ^Without,  we  think,  any  overweening 
patriotism,  we  may  assert,  that  no  people  in  modern  times  has 
evinced  more  natural  ability  than  our  own ;  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  where  intellectual  vigor,  rather  than  extensive 
erudition,  may  command  success,  the  Scotch  are  at  least  not  in- 
ferior to  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  "  Animi  illis,"  says  Bar- 
clay, "  in  qutecunque  studia  inctinant,  mirifico  sueoessu  inclyti ; 
ut  nnllia  major  patientia  castrorum,  vel  audaoia  pugnfe,  et  Musse 
nunquam  delicatiua  habcant,  quam  cum  ineiderunt  in  Scotos." 
Nor,  assuredly,  have  they  shown  an  incapaoity  for  the  highest 
schoJarship,  when  placed  in  circumstances  disposing  them  to  its 
cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  no  other  people  have  achieved  so 
much  in  this  department  in  proportion  to  their  means.  From  the 
petty  portion  of  her  scanty  population,  whose  education  was  not 
stunted  in  her  native  seminaries,  Scotland  can  show  at  least  some 
three  or  four  more  consummate  masters  of  a  Latin  style,  and  that 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  British 
Empire  can  exhibit,  with  ten  times  her  population,  and  so  many 
boasted  schools.  Nature  gives  ability,  education  gives  learning ; 
■  and  that  a  people  of  such  peculiar  aptitude  for  every  study,  should 
remain  behind  all  others  in  those  departments  and  degrees  of 
erudition,  for  the  special  cultivation  of  which  Universities  were 
established,  proves,  by  the  most  appropriate  of  evidence,  that 
those  of  Scotland  are,  in  their  present  state,  utterly  unqualified 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  their  existence.  Of  these  correlative 
facts,  we  shall  supply  two  only,  but  these,  significant  illustrations. 
[On  these  compare  also  Ed.  No.  ii.] 

The  first.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  a  very  trifling  ftaction  of 
the  cultivated  population  of  any  country  can  receive  its  education 
and  literary  impulsion  in  foreign  lands ;  consequently,  if  the  sem- 
inaries of  Scotland  were  now  incomparably  inferior,  as  instru- 

'  Though  the  p-ind-pal,  wb  do  not,  of  course,  holJ  that  a  good  academics!  patronage 
is  the  only  condition  of  high  learning  in  a  country.  An  expoeilion  of  all  the  concur- 
rent causes  of  this  result  would  form  the  subject  of  an  important  discussion. 
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rnetits  of  erudition,  that  tlie  iminenae  majority  of  Scottish  scholars 
must  have  owed  their  education  exclusively  to  Scottish  schools. 

Now,  on  this  standard,  what  is  the  case  ?  Of  Scottish  scholars, 
all  of  the  highest  emiiioDce,  aud  far  more  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
worthy  of  the  name  of  scholar  at  aS!,  have  been  either  educated 
in  foreign  seminaries,  or  their  tastes,  and  the  direction  of  their 
studies,  determined  in  the  society  of  foreign  learned  men. 

Nor  is  the  second  illustration  less  remarkatle.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  erudition  of  a  national  (we  do  not  mean  merely 
established)  church,  aftbrds  not  only  a  fair,  but  the  most  favor- 
able critiCrioii  of  the  erudition  of  a  nation.  For,  in  ih&  first  place  ; 
Theology,  comprehending  (or  rather  being  itself  contained  in)  a 
wider  sphere  of  scholarship  than  any  other  learned  profession, 
and  its  successful  cultivation  necessarily  proportioned  to  the 
degree  in  which  that  scholarship  is  applied  ;  it  follows,  that  the 
Theology  of  a  country  can  never  transcend,  and  will  rarely  fall 
beneath,  the  level  of  its  erudition.  In  the  second;  the  clergy 
form  every  where  the  most  numerous  body  of  literary  men ;  con- 
sequently, more  than  any  other,  express  the  general  diffusion  of 
literary  accomplishment  throughout  a  people.  In  the  third;  the 
clergy  or  those  educated  for  the  church,  constitute  the  class  from 
which  tutors,  schoolmasters,  and  professors,  are  principally  taken. 
Their  proficiency  and  example  thus  react  most  powerfully  and 
extensively,  either  to  raise  and  keep  up  learning,  or  to  prevent  its 
rising  among  all  orders  and  professions.  In  ihs  fourth  ;  as  almost 
exclusively  hred  in  the  schools  and  Universities  of  their  country, 
they  reflect  more  fairly  than  the  rest  of  the  educated  ranks,  the  . 
excellences  and  defects  of  the  native  seminaries.  And  in  the 
fifth  ;  as  their  course  of  academical  study  is  considerably  longer 
than  that  of  the  other  learned  professions,  they  must  be  viewed 
as  even  a  highly  favorable  specimen  of  what  their  native  semina- 
ries can  accomplish. 

Now,  in  Scotland,  on  this  criterion,  what  is  the  resrilt?  Simply 
this :  Though  perhaps  the  country  in  Europe  where  religious  in- 
terests have  always  maintained  the  strongest  hold,  Scotland,  in 
the  history  of  Ev/ropean  Theology,  has,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
no  name,  no  place.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  home-bred 
clergy  of  Scotland,  established  and  dissenting,  among  their  eount- 
less  publications  of  a  religious  character,  some  displaying  great 
and  various  talent,  have,  with  two  [one],  not  illustrious  exceptions, 
contributed  not  a  single  work  to  the  European  stock  of  theoiogi- 
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cal  erudition ; '  and  for  an  equal  period,  tJiey  have  not  produced 
a  single  scholar  on  a  level  with  a  fifth-rate  philologer  of  most 
other  countries.  In  these  respects,  many  a  dorf  in  Germany  or 
Holland  has  achieved  far  more  than  the  broad  realm  of  Scotland, 
A  comparison  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Churches  affords  a  curi- 
ous illustration  in  point.  In  the  latter,  the  clergy  have  a  toler- 
ahle  classical  ti-aining,  bat  for  ages  have  enjoyed,  we  may  say, 
no  theological  education  at  all.  In  the  former,  the  clergy  must 
accomplish  the  longest  cour.^e  of  theological  study  prescribed  in 
any  oountiy,  but  with  the  worst  and  shortest  classical  prepara- 
tion. Yet  in  theological  erudition,  what  a  contrast  do  the  two 
Churches  exhibit !  And  this,  simpiy  because  a  learned  scholar 
can  easily  slide  into  a  learned  divine,  without  a  special  theological 
education;  whereas  no  theological  education  can  make  a  man 
a  competent  divine,  who  is  not  a  learned  scholar ; — theology  being, 
in  a  human  sense,  only  a  philology  and  history,  applied  by  phi- 
losophy.— ^But  again.  In  other  countries,  the  clergy,  or  those  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  as  a  class,  take  the  highest  place  in  the 
higher  departments  of  learning.  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  is 
singular  in  this,  that  all  her  scholars  of  any  eminence,  have,  for 
almost  two  centuries,  been  found  exclusively  among  the  laity, 
and  these,  as  we  have  noticed,  rarely  educated  in  her  native  in- 
stitutions. 

The  third  and  last  mode  of  appointing  to  academical  offices  in 
Scotland,  is  nomination  by  the  Crown. — There  being  no  special 
department,  in  our  G-overnment,  for  piihUe  instruction,  this  pa- 
tronage has  fallen  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. The  defects  of  this  mode  of  appointment  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  Here  a  great  deal  certainly  depends  on  the  intelligence 
and  liberality  of  the  individual  Minister,  to  counteract  the  natural 
defects  of  the  system.  But,  even  under  the  best  and  most  im- 
partial Minister,  it  can  accomplish  its  end  only  in  a  very  precari- 
ous and  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  Minister  is  transitory ;  the 
choice  of  professors  is  a  function  wholly  diiferent  in  kind  from  tho 
ordinary  duties  of  his  department ;  is  not  of  very  frequent  recur- 
rence ;  and  concerns  a  distant  quarter  of  the  empire,  where  the 
Universities  arc  situated,  and  the  candidates  generally  found. 

'  [See  p.  335.  sq^.—Even  the  ons,  to  which  (he  two  exceptions  are  here  reduced,  is, 
I  am  sorry  to  find,  hardly  valiil.  For  "the  Harmony  of  the  Grospels"  hy  i>r.  JMacinng-iJ 
(and  to  him  I  alluded),  was,  indeed,  translated  into  LaUn  and  printed  at  Bremen  in 
1777;  hut  the  author,  I  see,  had  studied  in  the  great  claBsical  school  of  Leyilen.] 
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The  Minister  can  not,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  think  of  specially 
qualifying  himself  for  this  contingent  fraction  of  his  duty.  He 
must  rely  on  the  information  of  others.  But  can  he  obtain  im- 
partial information,  or  he  expected  to  take  the  trouble  necessary 
in  seeking  it?  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  besieged  by  the 
Bolicitationa  of  candidates  and  their  supporters.  Testimonials, 
collected  by  the  applicant  himself  among  his  friends,  and  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  partialities  of  the  testifier,  and  the  lowness 
of  the  criterion  by  which  he  judges,  will  be  showered  in,  and 
baeked  by  political  and  personal  recommendations.  If  ho  trust 
to  such  information,  he  limits  his  patronage  to  those  who  apply 
for  the  appointment ;  and  as  all  certificates  of  competence  are  in 
general  equally  transcendent,  he  will  naturally  allow  inferior  con- 
siderations to  incline  his  preference  among  candidates  all  ostensi- 
bly the  very  best. 

To  lift  this  patronage  out  of  the  sphere  of  political  partiality, 
and  to  secure  precise  and  accurate  information  from  aminbiassed, 
intelhgent,  and  responsible  authority,  is  what  every  patriotic 
Minister  of  the  Crown  would  be  desirous  to  effect.  But  this  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  organizing  a  board  of  Curators  (the  name 
is  nothing)  for  each  University,  on  the  principles  of  patronage  we 
have  explained ;  whose  province  would  be  to  discover,  to  compare, 
to  choose,  to  recommend,  and  to  specify  the  grounds  of  their  pre- 
ference, to  the  Minister,  with  whom  the  definitive  nomination 
would  remain — a  nomination,  however,  which  could  be  only  form- 
al, if  the  Curators  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their 
ti'ust.  How  beneficially  these  authorities  would  reciprocally  act 
as  cheeks  and  counter-checks,  stimuli  and  counter-stimuli,  is 
apparent.  By  this  an^angement,  the  Crown  would  exchange  an 
absolute  for  a  modified  patronage  in  those  chairs  now  in  its  pre- 
sentation ;  but  this  modified  patronage  would  be  extended  over 
all  others.  The  definitive  nomination  would  certainly  be  no 
longer  of  value  as  a  petty  mean  of  ministerial  infiuence ;  but  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  would  thus  be  far  better  consulted  in  making 
it  the  supremo  and  general  guardian  of  the  good  of  all  the  Uni- 
versities. Nor  would  the  system  of  curatorial  boards  be  super- 
seded, were  a  separate  department  of  public  instruction  to  be 
established  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary, 
in  most  countries  where  this  organization  of  government  pre- 
vails, the  University  Curators  form  one  of  the  most  useful  parts 
of  its  machinery;  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  perfect  the 
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curatorial  system  itself,  than  the  consciousness  of  the  Curator 
that  his  recommendation  is  always  strictly  scrutinized  ty  an  in- 
telligent and  well-informed  Ministry,  hefore  heing  carried  into 
effect, 

In  the  present  article,  we  have  limited  our  discussion  to  the 
general  conditions  of  a  good  system  of  academic  patronage.  "We 
do  not,  therefore,  now  touch  on  the  difficult  and  important  ques- 
tion— How  is  a  board  of  academic  patrons  and  governors  to  be 
best  constituted  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try?' 

'  [Ah  in  part  supplying  an  answer  to  this  important  question,  it  may  not  be  im 
proper  liere  to  extract  that  portion  of  the  Evidence  given  by  me  in  the  couree  of  the 
same  year,  when  examined  by  "The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Scotland."  In  Appendiic  HI.  mill  be  found  like- 
wise a  relative  extract  from  the  General  Report  of  these  Commissioners,  presented  lo 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"The  best  mode  of  organizing  a  board  of  Curatorial  Patrons  for  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  appears  to  me  the  only  point  of  any  considerable  difficulty  \  and  this  bo 
cause  wo  have  here  not  to  deal  merely  with  principles  in  the  abstract)  but  to  determine 
what,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  tho  highest  point  of  perfection 
which  we  can  practically  realize. 

"  But,  before  stating  what,  appears  to  me  the  most  expedient  plan  of  constituting 
Bach  a  board,  I  would  premise  that  a  board  of  Curators,  almost  any  how  elected,  and 
of  only  ordinary  intelligence  and  probity,  would,  if  small,  and  not  of  a  transitory  con- 
tinuance in  oflice,  be  always  greatly  preferable  as  academical  governors  and  jratrons 
to  the  passing  mob  of  civic  councilors,  either  under  the  past  or  present  constitution 
of  the  city ;  because  such  a  body  could  hardly  fail  of  being  more  competent  to  their 
office,  from  greater  average  understanding,  from  their  not  being  disabled  for  active 
and  hatroonious  measures  toward  obtaining  University  teachers  of  the  very  highest 
qualifications,  and  from  their  standing  prominently  forward  lo  public  view,  and  con- 
sequently acting  under  a  powerful  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  their 
trust.  But  merely  to  improve  on  so  vicious  a  system  of  patronage  as  the  present 
would  be  domg  very  little ;  and,  though  a  small  board  of  Curators  could  not  bat  be 
preferable  to  the  town-council,  still  the  all-important  quesUon  remains — How  is  sack 
a  board,  of  iJie  highest  poaaible  exceUmce,  to  be  most  secarily  oblained  1 

"In  attempting  a  feasible  solution  of  this  problem,  we  must  accommodate  our  plan 
to  exisdng  circumstances,  and  construct  our  building  with  the  materials  that  lie 
around  us.  These  are  certdnly  not  the  best  possible  ;  bat  they  seem  to  me  not  in- 
adequate to  the  end  in  view  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  better,  if  such  could  act- 
ually be  obtMiled,  would  probably  far  more  than  overbalance  the  superior  advantages 
they  might  otherwise  promise.  Taking,  therefore,  the  pablic  bodies,  such  as  we  find 
them  in  this  city,  and  employing  the  principal  of  these  as  tho  means  of  organizing  a 
board  of  academical  Curators,  tho  following  appears  to  me  the  plan  which  would 
probably  accomplish,  to  the  highest  practical  perfection,  the  end  in  view, !.  f.  the  elec- 
tion of  Curators  competent  to  their  duty,  and  actuated  by  the  strongest  motives  to  its 
fulfyiroent. 

"  Let  the  Curators  be  elected  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  say  seven ;  and  Ihoro  may 
either  be  a  general  anptcnnial  election,  or  each  Curator  may  continue  in  office  the  Aill 
terra,  from  the  actual  date  of  his  appointment.  Curators  to  be  re-  eligible ;  it  being 
also  understood  that  they  oaghi  lo  be  ri-decttd,  if  their  conduct  merit  approbation. 

"  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  writ  to  be  issued  from ,  requiring  each  of  tho  six 

following  bodies  to  elect,  and  their  president  to  return  to ,  as  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  at  least  two-thirds,  a  Delegalu,  qualified  (as  the  nrit  would  bear)  by  his 
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intelligence,  probity,  and  general  iiborality,  to  concur  in  electing  a  Curator  or  Cura. 
toes  of  the  Univeisity.  Theee  bodies  are,  1.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates ;  3.  The 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet:  3.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  4.  TheRoyal 
College  of  Surgeons;  6.  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  (or,  perhaps,  under  certMn 
regulations,  the  Synod  or  GeneraJ  Assemhjy) ;  6.  The  Town  Council.  The  Delegate 
to  be  either  a  member  of  the  constituent  body  or  not,  but  never  its  ordinary  presiding 
functionary.  In  the  case  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Dalegate  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  a  member  of  (hat  body,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  same  rule  were  even 
extended  to  the  others.  On  his  appointment  the  Delegate  to  make  a  solcnm  declara- 
tion, before  a  meeting  of  his  constitnents — '  that  he  has  not  canvassed  for  the  ap- 
pointment himself,  or  sanctioned  any  canvassing  by  others  on  his  behalf;  that  he 
feels  no  sense  of  obligation  to  vote  for  any  individual ;  and  that,  in  the  election,  he 
will  bo  solely  biassed  by  his  honest  conviction  that  the  object  of  his  choice  is  the  per- 
son beet  qualified  to  discharge  with  intelligence,  and  without  personal,  poliUcal,  or 
religious  partiality,  the  iunctions  of  Academical  Curator.'  Should  any  of  the  bodies 
feii  in  returning  a  Delegate  by  the  req^niaite  majority,  the  complement  of  six  to  be 
supplied  by  allowing  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  bodies,  in  what  order,  and  under 
what  regulations  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  elect  a  second  Delegate.  The  Dele- 
gate lo  be  ineligible  to  an  academical  chair  by  the  Curators  whom  he  has  concurred  in 
electing,  and  perhaps,  likewise  his  sons,  sons-in-law,  and  brothers,  or  only  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  as,  for  instance,  only  by  a  unanimous  choice  of  the  Curators. 

"  The  Delegates  to  report  their  elections  of  Ourators  to  the  relative  Minister  of 
State,  specifying  the  votes  of  each  Delegate  for  each  Curator ;  and  each  Delegate 
also  to  report  hia  own  vote  to  his  constituents.  If  the  choice  be  unanimous,  the  Min- 
ister bound  to  confirm  the  nomination ;  but  otherwise,  it  ahali  be  in  his  power  to 
order  a  new  election  of  Delegates  and  Curator :  but  should  the  same  Curator  be  again 
returned,  his  appointment  to  be  hereby  determined. 

"  Ineligible  to  the  curatorial  office — peers,  the  lords  president  and  justice- clerk,  pro- 
feSBOrs,  clergymen,  and  practicing  medical  men ;  and  not  more  than  two  Curators,  at 
most,  to  be  elected  from  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

"Before  entering  on  their  function,  an  instruction  for  Iheir  conduct  in  office,  ratified 
by  his  Majesty  and  Parliament,  to  be  accepted  and  signed  by  the  Curators.  This 
instruction  should,  mtcr  alia,  anxiously  prescribe  that  they  are  not  {as  has  in  this 
country  hitherto  been  the  case)  merolj  Co  bestow  the  vacant  chairs  on  one  of  tliose 
who  may  happen  to  come  forward  as  candidates ;  but  that  they  are  to  look  parefully 
around  for  the  person  of  the  highest  competence,  and  mate  to  him  a  tender  of  the 
appointment,  even  at  the  risk  «f  it  being  declined.  They  should  also  make  an  articu- 
late oath  to  the  upright  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  this  in  the  most  impressive  form, 
as  before  the  iiikole  Court  of  Session,  specially  commissioned  for  the  purpose  by  the 
King. 

"As  formerly  stated,  the  Curators,  on  each  designation  of  professor,  to  make  a 
deluled  report  of  their  choice  and  its  grounds  to  the  Minister,  stating  whether  it 
were  unanimona  or  not,  and  the  names  of  the  majority  and  minority.  If  unanimous, 
their  designation  to  necessitate  the  confirmation ;  hut  if  not,  then  the  Minister  may 
remit  the  matter  for  reconsideration  to  the  Curators,  and  even  nltimatelj  suapend  his 
ratification.  On  this  last  event  (which  is  not  of  probable  occurrence),  the  majority 
of  the  Curators  must,  of  course,  resign  ;  but  if  the  new  Curators,  hereupon  appointed 
(whether  the  same  individuals  bo  elected  or  not),  repeat  the  former  designation,  in 
that  case,  their  choice  to  be  held  as  final,  and  the  royal  confirmation  not  to  be  re 

"The  reasons  of  the  different  parts  of  this  plan  are  sufTiciently  obvioria.—The 
primary  elective  bodies,  though  none  of  them  the  best  possible,  are  still  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  sufficiently  different,  to  neutralize  any  partial  interests  with  which 
they  might  severally  be  infected,  and  each  will,  consequently,  be  induced  lo  act  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  which  tliey  themselves  always  participate.  Then,  as 
the  Delegates  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  large  majority,  no  one  is  likely  to  be  proposed, 
far  less  to  be  elected,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  general  confidence  of  the  electors  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  party. — The  writ,  audits  tenor,  fakes  the  election  of  Dele- 
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gate  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  gives  it  a  certain  salemnity,  and  puts  the  electon 
on  their  honor  ;  while  Ihis  is  still  more  efficiently  done  with  the  Delegates  by  the 
public  declaration  they  mnat  make  on  acceptmg  their  commission. — The  report  of 
the  Delegates  to  the  Minister  and  their  conetitaents  is  usefal,  by  impressing  more 
strongly  on  them  the  importance  of  their  choice ;  by  bringing  their  individual  conduct 
before  the  world,  and  thus  enhancing  their  conscionsness  of  responsibility. — The 
signature  of  the  insttaction,  and  the  solemn  oath  by  the  Curatore,  'will  tend  to  keep 
them  altvB,  and,  what  is  even  of  greater  consequence,  to  keep  the  public  alive  to  the 
natare  and  high  value  of  their  dntjes.  If  the  piibUc  know  what  they  have  a  right  to 
expect,  then  trustees  will  bo  sure  to  feel  as  n  ncceeeity  what  they  ought  to  perforin. 
—But  every  precaution  to  ridse  an  academical  patronage  out  of  the  sphere  of  private 
and  party  influence  is  the  more  aniiously  to  be  taken,  as  in  no  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope, both  from  the  relations  of  our  Univacsities,  and  the  conslilntion  of  oai  govern- 
ment, has  merit  hitherto)  obtdned  so  little  weight  in  the  choice  of  professors — in  no 
other  country  is  the  national  conscience  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  public  patron- 
age so  biunted.  To  this  end  the  other  regulations  likewise  concur ; — the  checks  and 
counter-checks  of  the  Minister,  Curators,  and  primary  bodies  on  each  other  ;  and  the 
necessity  imposed  on  the  Curators  of  vincticating  their  choice  by  an  exposition  of  its 
grounds.  The  reason  of  the  esclnsion  of  the  presidents  of  the  primary  bodies  from 
the  office  of  Delegate  is  to  prevent  the  delegation  from  the  risk  of  felbng  into  rontbe, 
or  being  considered  aa  other  than  a  special  and  most  important  traat.  The  eiclusion 
of  peers,  the  president,  and  justice-clerk,  &c.,  from  the  office  of  Curator,  is  to  pr^ 
vent  that  honor  from  being  made,  or  appearing  to  be  made,  a  sequel  to  any  personal 
or  official  rank — from  being  regarded  as  other  than  the  highest  and  moat  unequivocal 
mark  of  public  confidence  in  the  high  character  and  pecuhar  capacity  of  the  individual 
elected  to  the  situation. 

"  Without  attempting  an  ideal  perfection  by  this  plan,  I  am  confident  a  board  of 
academical  Curators  would  easily  and  surely  be  obtained,  who  would  perform  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  determine  a  golden  era  in  the  fortunes  of  oat 
Scottish,  Universities." 

On  reading  over  the  preceding,  the  scheme  now  strikes  me  as  too  complex,  and  it 
might,  I  think,  be  simplified,  without  essential  detriment,  by  several  omissions.  In 
principle,  I  am  however  persuaded,  it  is  right,  and  favor  strongly  the  plan  of  indirect 
or  raediale  election ;  for  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  Curators  should  bo  chosen  by 
the  joint  intelligence  of  a  small  body,  nor  feel  themselves  the  nominees,  of  any  par- 
ticular  interest  ol  class.  However,  as  indirect  election  is  not  generally  understood 
in  this  country,  if  the  elective  bodies  are  precluded  from  choosing  among  their  own 
members,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  fair  board  of  academical  appointment  and  control 
would  be  obtained;  nay,  that  one  constituted  in  the  simple  mode  recommended  by 
tile  Burgh  Commissioners  would  be  a  marvelous  improvement  on  the  present  reign 
of  ignorance,  fevor,  passion,  and  caprice.  How  greatly  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
is  in  want  of  a  good  superintendence  {to  say  nothing  of  a  good  patronage),  is  shown 
by  the  actual  state  of  its  Examinatiima  and  Degrees,  The  Senatos  Academicus,  with 
many  individual  exceptions,  is,  as  a  body,  totally  incompetent  to  self-regulation ;  and 
even  the  personal  interest  of  a  majority  of  its  numerous  members  is  now  opposed  to 
the  general  interests  of  learning,  of  the  public,  and  of  the  University,  as  an  organ  of 
education.  This  is  too  manifestly  shown  in  the  roisapptopriatior  »Iso  of  the  funds 
left  by  Gejierai  Reid,  "  to  make  additions  to  the  lAbrary,  or  otherwise  to  promote  the 
generai  interest  and  advantage  of  the  University,  in  such  way  as  the  Principal  and 
Professors  shall  in  their  discretion  think  most  fit  and  proper."  This  bequest,  through 
the  preponderance  of  a  special  interest,  which  has  grown  into  command  of  the  Son- 
atas Hiice  the  will  was  made — in  opposition  to  the  manifest  intention  of  the  testator 
— and  in  opposition  to  the  most  signiiicant  warnings  both  from  within  and  {rom  witii- 
out  the  body,  has  been  diverted,  not  only  to  epeciat  purposes,  but  even  to  the  personal 
advantage  of  a  complement  of  the  trustees : — the  small  majority  refusing  a  prelimin- 
ary inquiry,  and  not  listening  to  the  information  offered,  in  regard  to  tho  general 
wants  of  the  University ;  overlooking  all  disapproval  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  proceedings;  nay,  resiling  from  their  own  previously  professed 
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a  of  interrogating  a  Court  of  Law  in  regard  to  the  bare  legality  of  any  con- 
tested measures.  In  fact,  they  are  now  content  to  sit,  if  so  allowed,  even  under  the 
judicial  stigma  incidentally  called  forth  on  the  way  in  vpliicli  the  traet  has  teen  ad- 
ministered. (Compromise,  concession — any  thingfornon-discussion,  may  lie  expected 
forthwith..)  Now,  had  there  been  a  respected  board  of  Curators  over  the  University, 
these  proceeJings  would  never  even  have  been  attempted ;  nor  would  a  protesting 
minority  now  bo  compelled  to  share  in  the  opprobrium  of  the  very  acts  which  theyeo 
cordially  reprobated  and  so  openly  diaavowed.l 
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{Juke,  1831.) 

1. — Addenda  ad  Corpus  Statutorum  Universitatis  Oxoniensis. 
4to.     Oxonii:  1835. 

8. — The  Oxford  University  Calendat^for  1829.    8vo.     Oxford: 
1839. 

This  is  tho  age  of  reform. — Next  in  importance  to  our  religions 
and  political  establishments,  are  the  foundations  for  piitlic  edu- 
cation ;  and  having  now  seriously  engaged  in  a  reform  of  "  the 
constitution,  the  envy  of  sun'ounding  nations,"  the  time  can  not 
he  distant  for  a  reform  in  the  schools  and  universities  which  have 
hardly  avoided  their  contempt.  PuhJio  intelligence  is  not,  as 
hitherto,  tolerant  of  prescriptive  abuses,  and  the  country  now 
demands — that  endowments  for  the  common  weal  should  no 
longer  he  adminioteiod  for  private  advantage.     At  this  auspicious 

'  [In  Cross  E  Selections  ,  translated  into  German;  and.  abridged  by M.  Peiaae,  &e. 

When  this  article  was  written,  tho  Ustory  of  out  oldest  univetaitieB  (Oxford  and 
Cambridge)  had  fallen  into  oblivion ;  theii  parts  and  principles  were  not  understood, 
even  by  themseWea ;  nay,  opinions  asaerted  and  universally  accepted  touching  the 
most  essential  points  of  their  oonatitntion,  tiot  only  erronoouH,  but  precisely  the  con- 
verse of  truth.  The  more  ohvioas  sources  of  information  did  not  remedy,  when  they 
(lid  not  countenance,  the  misspprehensions.  Criticism,  not  compilation,  was  there- 
fore requisite  ;  and  a  correction  of  the  more  important  errors,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  all  second-hand  authorities — this  a  collection  of  original  documents,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  authentic  histories  of  universities  and  academical  antiquities, 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  forming,  has  enahled  me  (I  hope  unostentatiously)  to  ac 
compllsh.  The  views  in  this  and  the  subsequent  articles,  have  been  followed  (often 
silently),  without  controversy,  and  almost  without  hesitation,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad ;  while  even  the  trifling  inaccuracies  into  which  I  had  inadvertently  fallen, 
are  faithfully  copied  by  those  who  would  ba  supposed  to  look  and  speak  for  them- 
selves.] 
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crisis,  and  unla      ntiynln  naant      nal 

opinion  h  ulJ  b  y     1 1       nt  b  t  nd  a       t      t 

tract  attent   n  t    tl      I  1    t      h   1   n  I       i      ad      11    u 

nation  1     m  f    lu    t    n  an  1 1   th  b    t    al     lat  d 

for  the  n  IWppo  thf  f  tnttmto 
contin  e  f  1       tat      £  tl  tatl  hn  nt        n   d      d 

botli  ab    lut  ly  n  tl    n    1         anl  lat   n  t    th      th 

cnmatan  1    1    ha  e      nt   b  t  d  t     1:1  d  fy  tl       nt  il    tu  I 

conditi  n    1  the  diff     nt  1  f  th      np 

In  p  hn^  t    th    Un  t     ,  n  n  tl   0  f   d 

This  University  is  entitled  to  precedence,  from  its  venerable  anti- 
quity, its  ancient  fame,  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  and  the 
importance  of  its  privileges  :  but  there  is  another  reason  for  our 
preference. 

Without  attempting  any  idle  and  invidious  comparison — with- 
out asserting  the  superior  or  inferior  excellence  of  Oxford  in  con- 
trast with  any  other  British  University,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  that  comparing  what  it  actually  is  with  what  it  pos- 
sibly could  he,  Oxford  is,  of  all  academical  institutions,  at  once 
the  most  imperfect  and  the  most  perfectible.  Properly  directed, 
as  they  might  be,  the  means  which  it  possesses  would  render  it 
the  most  efficient  University  in  existence ;  improperly  directed, 
as  they  are,  each  part  of  the  apparatus  only  counteracts  another ; 
and  there  ia  not  a  similar  institution  which,  in  proportion  to  what 
it  ought  to  accomplish,  accomplishes  so  little.  But  it  is  not  in 
demonstrating  the  imperfection  of  the  present  system,  that  we 
principally  ground  a  hope  of  its  improvement ;  it  is  in  demon- 
strating its  illegality.  In  the  reform  of  an  ancient  establishment 
like  Oxford,  the  groat  difficulty  is  to  initiate  a  movement.  In  ■ 
comparing  Oxford  as  it  is,  with  an  ideal  standard,  there  may  be 
diflerencea  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  change  expedient, 
if  not  m  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a  change  at  all ;  but,  in 
compirmg  it  with  the  standard  of  its  own  code  of  statutes,  there 
can  be  none  It  will  not  surely  be  contended  that  matters  should 
continue  as  they  are,  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  now  administer- 
ed, this  University  pretends  only  to  accomplish  a  petty  fraction 
of  the  ends  proposed  to  it  hy  law,  and  attempts  even  this  only  hy 
illegal  means.  But  a  progress  being  determined  toward  a  state 
of  right,  it  is  easy  to  accelerate  the  momentum  toward  a  state  of 
excellence ; — a/J^^  ijjMTV  Travro-i. 

Did  the  limits  of  a  single  paper  allow  us  to  exhaust  the  pub- 
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jeot,  we  should,  in  theftrst  place,  consider  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, both  as  estahlished  in  law,  but  non-exiatent  in  fact,  and 
as  established  in  fact,  but  non-existent  in  law ;  in  the  second,  the 
causes  which  detennined  the  transition  from  the  statutory  to  the 
illegal  constitution  ;  in  the  third,  the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  the  two  systems ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  the  means  by  which 
the  University  may  be  best  restored  to  its  efficiency.  In  the 
present  article,  we  can,  however,  only  compass — and  that  inade- 
quately— the  first  and  second  heads.  The  third  and  fourth  we 
must  reserve  for  a  separate  discussion,  in  which  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  demonstrate,  that  the  intrusive  system,  compared  with 
the  legitimate,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unauthorized — that  the  preli- 
minary step  in  a  reform  must  be  a  return  to  the  Statutory  Con- 
stitution— and  that  this  constitution,  though  far  from  faultless, 
may,  by  a  few  natural  and  easy  changes,  be  improved  into  an 
instrument  of  academical  education,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  in 
the  world,  The  subject  of  our  consideration  at  present  requires 
a  fuller  exposition,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  but 
because,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  origin,  and  consequently 
the  cure,  of  the  corruption  of  the  English  Universities,  is  totally 
misunderstood.  The  vices  of  the  present  system  have  been  ob- 
served, and  frequently  discussed ;  but  as  it  has  nover  been  shown 
in  what  manner  these  vices  were  generated,  so  it  has  never  been 
perceived  how  easily  their  removal  might  be  enforced.  It  is 
generally  believed  that,  however  imperfect  in  itself,  the  actual 
mechanism  of  education  organized  in  these  seminaries,  is  a  time- 
honored  and  essential  part  of  their  being,  established  upon  stat- 
ute, endowed  by  the  national  legislature  with  exclusive  privileges, 
and  inviolable  as  a  vested  right.  We  shall  prove,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  it  is  new  as  it  is  inexpedient — not  only  accidental  to  tlie 
University,  but  radically  subversive  of  its  constitution — without 
legal  sanction,  nay,  in  violation  of  positive  law — arrogating  the 
privileges  exclusively  conceded  to  another  system,  which  it  has 
superseded — and  ao  far  from  being  defensible  by  those  it  profits, 
aa  a  right,  that  it  is  a  flagrant  usurpation,  ohtained  through  per- 
jury, and  only  tolerated  from  neglect. 

I,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  establishments  for  education, 
consist  of  two  parts — of  the  University  proper,  and  of  the  Col- 
leges. The  former,  original  and  essential,  is  founded,  control- 
led, and  privileged  by  public  authority,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation.     The  latter,  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
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lated,  and  endowed  by  private  munifioenoe,  for  the  interest  of 
certain  favored  individuals.  Time  was,  wlien  the  Colleges  did 
not  exist,  and  the  University  was  there ;  and  were  the  Colleges 
again  abolished,  the  University  would  remain  entire.  The  for- 
mer, founded  solely  for  education,  exists  only  as  it  aeeomplishes 
the  end  of  its  institution  ;  the  latter,  founded  prineipally  for  ali- 
ment and  habitation,  would  still  exist,  were  all  education  aban- 
doned within  their  walls.  The  University,  as  a  national  estab- 
lishment, is  necessarily  open  to  the  lieges  in  general ;  the  Colleges, 
as  private  institutions,  might  universally  do,  as  some  have  aeto- 
ally  done — close  their  gates  upon  all,  except  their  foundation 
members. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  ai'c  thus  neither  identical,  nor 
vicarious  of  each  other  If  the  University  ceases  to  perform  its 
functions,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
nation  to  the  system  of  public  education  legally  organized  in  the 
University,  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation — far  less 
without  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature — ^Be  lawfully 
transferred  to  the  system  of  private  education' precariously  organ- 
ized in  the  Colleges,  and  over  which  neither  the  State  nor  the 
University  have  any  control.  They  have,  however,  been  unlaw- 
fully  usurped. 

Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usurpation 
of  its  functions  and  privileges  by  the  Collegial  bodies,  there  has 
arisen  the  second  of  two  systems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other. — The  one,  in  which  the  University  was  paramount,  is 
ancient  and  statutory ;  the  other,  in  which  the  CoUeges  have  the 
ascendant,  is  recent  and  illegal. — In  the  former,  all  was  subser- 
vient to  public  utility,  and  the  interests  of  science ;  in  the  latter, 
all  is  sacrificed  to  private  monopoly,  and  to  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher. — The  former  amplified  the  means  of  education  in 
aceommodation  to  the  mighty  end  which  a  University  proposes ; 
the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  University  attempts  to  the 
capacity  of  the  petty  instrument  which  the  intrusive  system 
employs, — The  one  afforded  education  in  all  the  Faculties ;  the 
other  professes  to  furnish  only  elementary  tuition  in  the  lowest. 
— In  the  authorized  system,  the  cycle  of  instruction  was  distri- 
buted among  a  body  of  teachers,  all  professedly  chosen  from 
merit,  and  each  concentrating  h^  ability  on  a  single  object ;  in 
the  unauthorized,  every  branch,  neecssai-y  to  be  learned,  is  monop- 
olized by  an  individual,  privileged  to  teach  all,  though  probably 
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ill  qualified  to  teach  any. — The  old  system  daily  collected  into 
large  classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  youth  of  the 
TJniversity  of  equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a  keen 
and  constant  and  unremitted  competition ;  the  new,  which  ele- 
vates the  colleges  and  halls  into  so  many  little  universities,  and 
in  these  houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regard  to  ability 
or  standing,  among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation 
among  the  members  of  its  small  and  ili-assorted  classes. — In  the 
superseded  system,  the  Degrees  in  alt  the  Faculties  were  solemn 
testimonials  that  the  graduate  had  accomplished  a  regular  course 
of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  University,  and  approved  his 
competence  by  exercise  and  examination  ;  and  on  tliese  degrees, 
only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  pubho  good,  were 
there  bestowed  by  the  civil  legislature,  great  and  exclusive  pri- 
vileges in  the  church,  iu  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  In  the  superseding  system.  Degrees  in  all  the  Facul- 
ties, except  the  lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither 
a  course  of  academical  study,  nor  any  ascertained  proficiency  in 
the  graduate;  and  these  now  nominal  distinctions  retain  their 
privileges  to  the  public  detriment,  and  for  the  benefit  only  of 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  significance. — 
Such  is  the  general  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  which  we  must 
now  exhibit  in  detail. 

System  de  Jure. — The  Corpus  Statutorum  by  which  the  TJni- 
versity of  Oxford  is — we  should  say,  ought  to  be — governed,  was 
digested  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  through  the 
influence  of  Laud,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  King,  Chancellor, 
and  Convocation,  iu  the  year  1636,  The  far  greater  number  of 
those  statutes  had  been  previously  in  force ;  and,  except  in 
certain  articles  subsequently  added,  modified,  or  restricted  (con- 
tained  in  the  Appendix),  they  exclusively  determine  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  University  to  the  present  hour.  Every  mem- 
ber is  bound  by  oath  and  subscription  to  their  faithful  observ- 
ance.— In  explanation  of  the  statutory  system  of  instruction,  it 
may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
academical  teaching,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Laudian 
Code. 

Iu  the  original  constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of  all  the 
older  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion was  not  confided  to  a  special  body  of  privileged  professors. 
The  University  was  governed,  the  University  was  taught,  by  the 
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graduates  at  large.  Professor,  Master,  Doctor,  were  originally 
ynonjmoui  Every  graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching 
publicly  m  the  University  the  '■uljecti  competent  to  his  faculty, 
and  to  the  lank  of  hii  degree  nay  every  graduate  incurred  the 
obligation  of  teaching  puhhcl\  for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects 
of  his  ficulty  for  such  ■was  the  condition  involved  in  the  grant 
ol  the  degiee  itaelf  Tho  E'lchelor  or  imperfect  graduate,  partly 
1^  an  exeroi  e  toward  the  higher  honor,  and  useful  to  himself, 
paitly  lb  a  peiformance  due  f  i  the  legree  obtained,  and  of  ad- 
vantage to  otheis  was  bound  to  read  under  a  master  or  doctor 
in  his  faculty  a  cour  e  of  lectures  and  the  Master,  Doctor,  or 
Reifect  graduate  waa  in  hke  in  inner  after  his  pro«iotion,  obliged 
immediately  to  commence  [mcipere),  and  to  continue  for  a  certain 
period  pubhcly  to  teach  {revere),  some  at  least  of  the  subjects 
appertaining  to  his  faculty.  As,  however,  it  waa  only  necessary 
for  the  University  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  pubho  teaching, 
compulsory  on  all  graduates  during  the  term  of  their  necessary 
regency,  if  there  did  not  come  forward  a  competent  num.her  of 
voluntary  regents  to  execute  this  function  ;  and  as  the  schools 
belonging  to  the  several  faculties,  and  in  which  alone  all  public 
or  ordinary  instruction  could  be  deSivered,  were  frequently  inad- 
equate to  accommodate  the  multitude  of  the  inceptors  ;  it  came 
to  pass,  that  in  these  Universities  the  original  period  of  necessary 
regency  was  once  and  again  abbreviated,  and  even  a  dispensation 
from  actual  teaching  during  its  continuance,  commonly  allowed.' 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  University  only  accomplished  the  end 
of  its  existence  through  its  regents,  they  alone  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  full  privileges  in  its  legislation  and  government ;  they  alone 
partook  of  its  beneficia  and  sportulfB.  In  Paris,  the  non-regent 
graduates  were  only  assembled  on  rare  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions ;  in  Oxford,  the  regents  constituted  the  House  of  Congrega- 
tion, which,  among  other  exclusive  prerogatives,  was  anciently 
the  initiatory  assembly,  through  which  it  behooved  that  every 
measure  should  pass,  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  House 


'  In  Oxford,  where  the  public  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  School  Slreet,  were 
propocUonally  more  nuinerouE  (there  aie  known  bj  name  above  farly  sets  of  schools 
anciently  open  in  that  street,  i.  e.  buildings,  eontaning  from  four  to  aiiteen  class- 
roDiuE)  than  those  in  Paris  belonging  to  the  different  nations  of  that  faculty,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Fovarre  {Vic.us  Stramiheaa) — in  Oxford  thia  dispensation  was  mote  tarJily 
allowed.  In  Paris,  tho  Master  who  was  desirous  of  exercising  this  privilege  of  his 
degree,  petitioned  his  faculty  pro  regenlia  et  sckolis  ;  and  schools,  as  they  fell  vacantj 
were  granted  to  him  by  lus  nation,  according  to  his  seniority. 
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uf  Convocation,  composed  indiiFcrently  of  all  regents  and  non- 
regents  resident  in  the  University.' 

The  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent  continued  most  rigid- 
ly maiked  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts — the  faculty  on  which  the 
older  universities  were  originally  founded,  and  which  was  always 
greatly  the  most  numerous.  In  the  other  faculties,  hoth  in  Paris 
and  Oxford,  all  doctors  succeeded  in  usurping  the  style  anil  priv- 
ileges of.  regent,  though  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching :  and 
in  Oxford,  the  same  was  allowed  to  masters  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  during  the  statutory  period  of  their  necessary  regency,  even 
when  availing  themselves  of  a  dispensation  from  the  performance 
of  its  duties  ;  and  extended  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  {who  were 
also  in  Paris  Regens  d'honneur),  and  to  College  Deans.  This 
explains  the  constitution  of  the  Oxford  House  of  Congregation  at 
the  present  day. 

The  ancient  system  of  academical  instruction  by  the  graduates 
at  large,  was,  however,  still  more  essentially  modified  hy  another 
innovation.  The  regents  were  entitled  to  exact  from  their  audi- 
tors a  certain  regulated  fee  {pastus,  coUecta).  To  relieve  the 
scholars  of  this  burden,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  able  teach- 
ers, salaries  were  sometimes  given  to  certain  graduates,  on  consi- 
deration of  their  deliveiy  of  ordinary  lectures  witliout  collect. 
In  many  universities,  attendance  on  these  courses  was  specially 
required  of  those  proceeding  to  a  degree ;  and  it  was  to  the  sala- 
ried graduates  that  the  title  of  Professors,  in  academical  language, 
was  at  last  peculiarly  attributed.  By  this  institution  of  salaried 
lecturers,  dispensation  could  be  universally  accorded  to  the  otlier 
graduates.  The  unsalaried  regents  found,  in  general,  their 
schools  deserted  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  privileged 
lecturers  ;  and  though  the  right  of  public  teaching  competent  to 
every  graduate  still  remained  entire,  its  exercise  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  abandoned  to  the  body  of  professors  organized  more  or 
less  completely  in  the  several  faculties  throughout  the  universi- 
ties of  Europe.  To  speak  only  of  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  only  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts :  ten  salaried  Readers  or  Professors  of  the 
seven  arts  and  the  three philosopfdes' had  been  nominated  by  the 


'  It  was  only  by  an  abusive  fiction  that  those  were  subsequently  held  to  ba  Conuic- 
lares,  or  actual  reaidents  in  the  UniverEity,  who  lotained  thoir  names  on  the  books  of 
tt  Hall,  or  College.     See  Corpus  Statulorum,  tit.  x.  ^  1. 

"  The  Faculty  of  Arts  originally  comprehended,  besides  the  Ihree  philosophies,  the 
whole  seven  arts.     Of  these  latter,  some  were,  however,  at  different  timeB,  throvra 
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House  of  Congregation,  and  attendance  on  their  lectures  enforced 
by  statute,  long  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Laudian  digest.  At  the 
date  of  that  code,  the  greater  numher  of  these  chairs  had  obtain- 
ed permanent  endowments  ;  and  four  only  depended  for  a  fluctu- 
ating stipend  on  certain  fines  and  taxes  levied  on  the  graduates 
they  relieved  from  teaching,  and  on  the  under-graduatos  they 
were  appointed  to  teach.  At  that  period  it  was,  however,  still 
usual  for  simple  graduates  to  exercise  their  right  of  lecturing  in 
the  public  schools.  While  this  continued,  ability  possessed  an 
opportunity  of  honorable  manifestation  ;  a  nursery  of  experienced 
teachers  was  afforded ;  the  salaried  readers  were  not  allowed  to 
slumber  in  the  quiescence  of  an  uninfringible  monopoly ;  their 
election  could  less  easily  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  interest  and 
favor ;  while  the  student,  presented  with  a  more  extensive  sphere 
of  information,  was  less  exposed  to  form  exclusive  opinions,  when 
hearing  the  same  subjects  treated  by  different  lecturers  in  different 
manners.  These  advantages  have,  by  such  an  arrangement,  been 
secured  in  the  German  universities. 

In  Oxford,  the  Corpus  Statutorum  introduced  little  or  no 
change  in  the  mechanism  of  academical  instruction ;  nor  has  this 
been  done  by  any  subsequent  enactment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
most  recent  statutes  on  the  subject — those  of  1801  and  1808' — 
recognize  the  ancient  system  ratified  under  Laud,  as  that  still  in 
force,  and  actually  in  operation.  (Corp.  Stat.  T.  iv.  Add.  p.  139 
-133,  p.  190-192.)  The  scheme  thus  established  in  Z«zc,  though 
now  abolished  in  fact,  is  as  follows : — 

Education  is  afforded  in  all  the  faculties  in  which  degrees  are 
granted,  by  the  University  itself,  through  its  accredited  organs, 
the  public  readers  or  professors — a  regular  attendance  on  whose 
lectures  during  a  stated  period  is  in  .every  faculty  indispensably 
requisite  to  qualify  for  a  degree.     To  say  nothing  of  Music,  the 


out  of  the  faculty,  or  EBparated  from  the  othor  arts,  and  special  dogrecB  given  in 
them,  either  apart  from,  or  in  suhordinadon  to,  the  general  degree.  Thus,  in  Oxford 
(as  in  other  of  the  older  UiiiverBJdeB),  spedal  degrees  were  given  in  Grammar,  in 
Rhetoric,  and  in  Music.  The  two  former  subjects  wcro  again  withdrawn  into  the 
faculty,  and  their  degrees  waxed  obaolete— but  Music  and  its  degree  still  remain 
apart.— The  General  Sophist  mas  a  special  degree  in  Logic,  but  subordinate  to  the 
general  degree  in  Arts.— It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  particular  degrees  gave  no 
entry  into  the  academical  assemblies.  The  historians  of  the  universities  of  Pans 
and  Oxford  have  misconceived  this  subject,  from  not  illustrating  the  practice  of  ihe 
one  school  by  that  of  the  otlier.  Duboullay  and  Wood  knew  nothing  of  each 
other's  worlts,  though  writing  at  the  same  time,  and  Crevier  never  looked  beyond 
Duboullay. 
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University  grants  degrees,  and  furnialies  instruction  in  four  facul- 
ties— Arts,  Theology/,  Civil  Law,  and  Medicine.^ 

In  Arts  there  are  established  eleven  Puhlic  Beadors  or  Profes- 
sors ;  a  regular  attendance  on  whose  courses  is  neeossary  during 
a  period  of  four  years  to  qnalify  for  Bachelor — during  seven,  to 
qualify  for  Master.  The  student  must  frequent,  during  the  first 
year,  the  lectures  on  Grammar  and  Ehetoric ;  during  the  second, 
Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  during  the  third  and  fourth,  Logic 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry  and  Greek ;  during  the  fifth 
(hachelors  of  first  year),  Geometry,  Metaphysics,  History,  Greek 
— and  Hebrew,  if  destined  for  the  church ;  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  History, 
Greek — and  Hebrew,  if  intending  divines. 

To  commence  student  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  a  Master- 
ship in  Arts  is  a  requisite  preliminary.  There  are  two  Professors 
of  Divinity,  on  whom  attendance  is  required,  during  seven  years 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  suhsequently  during  four  for  that 
of  Doctor. 

In  the  faculty  of  Civil  Law  there  is  one  Professor.  The  stu- 
dent ia  not  required  to  have  graduated  in  Arts ;  but  if  a  Master 
iu  that  faculty,  three  years  of  attendance  on  the  professor  qualify 
him  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  four  thereafter  for  a  Doctor's. 
The  simple  student  must  attend  his  professor  during  five  years 
for  Bachelor,  and  ten  for  Doctor ;  and  previous  to  coramenoing 
student  in  this  ficulty  he  must  have  frequented  the  courses  of 
logic,  moral  a  d  ].  1 1  al  pi  1  pi  y  and  of  the  other  humane 
sciences  durin  t  yea  and  1  t  y  until  his  presentation  for 
Bacheloi'.  By  c  nt  tatut  t  nmence  the  study  of  law,  it 
is  necessary  to  pa     tl  e      a     nat   n  for  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

To  commen  e  t  d  nt  n  Med  e  it  is  necessary  to  have  ob- 
tained a  Mastership  in  Arts,  and  thereafter  the  candidate,  (besides 
a  certain  attendance  on  the  Prtelector  of  Anatomy),  must  have 
heard  the  Professor  of  Medicine  during  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor,  and  again  during  four  years  for  that  of  Doctor.' 

'  Since  the  Rcfonnatioii,  as  tlie  subject  of  the  faculty  of  Canon  Law  was  no  longer 
taught,  clegreeB  in  that  faculty  were  veij  properly  by  Royal  order  discontinued  {that 
faculty  ami  its  degrees  being  ibmially  abolished  by  Henry  VIIL  in  tho  Univetaities) ; 
though  the  Canon  Law  has  continued  still  to  reign,  and  the  papal  abueea  to  prevail 
in  the  ecclesiastical  conrts  of  justice  to  the  present  hour.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  degrees  still  suffered  to  continue  in  the  other  facultioB,  when  the  relative  instruc- 
tion is  no  longer  atfordedl 

'  Of  several  other  chairs  subsequently  established,  we  make  no  mention,  as  those  were 
never  constituted  into  necessary  parts  of  the  academical  system. 
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The  Prnfeasors  are  boiind  to  lecture  during  term,  with  exoep 
tiun  of  Lent,  i.  e.  for  about  six  months  annually,  twice  a-week, 
and  for  two  full  Iiours;'  and  penalties  are  incurred  by  teacher 
and  student  for  any  negligence  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
duties.  Among  other  useful  regulations,  it  was  here,  as  in  other 
ancient I^ni vers ities,  enjiained,  "that  after  lecture,  the  Professors 
should  tarry  for  some  time  in  the  schools ;  and  if  any  scholar  or 
auditor  may  wish  to  argue  against  what  has  been  delivered  from 
the  chair,  or  may  otherwise  have  any  dubiety  to  resolve,  that 
they  should  listen  to  him  kindly,  and  satisfy  his  difficulties  and 
doubts." 

But  though  a  body  of  Professors  was  thus  established  as  the 
special  organ  through  which  the  University  effected  the  purposes 
of  its  institution,  the  right  was  not  withdrawn,  nay,  is  expressly 
declared  to  remain  inviolate,  which  every  Master  and  Doctor 
possessed  in  virtue  of  his  degree,  of  opening  in  the  public  schools 
a  course  of  lectures  on  any  of  the  subjects  withhi  the  compass  of 
his  faculty.     {Corp.  St.  T.  iv.  5  1.) 

But  besides  the  puhhc  and  principal  means  of  instruction  af- 
forded by  the  Professors  and  other  Regents  in  the  University,  the 
student  was  subjected  until  his  first  degree,  or  during  the  first 
four  years  of  his  academical  life,  to  the  subsidiary  and  private 
discipline  of  a  Tutor  in  the  Hall  or  College  to  which  he  belonged. 
This  regulation  was  rendered  peculiarly  expedient  by  circum- 
stances which  no  longer  exist.  Prior  to  the  period  of  the  Laudian 
digest,  it  was  customary  to  enter  the  University  at  a  very  early 
age ;  and  the  student  of  those  times,  when  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  Master,  was  frequently  not  older  than  the  student  of  the  pre- 
sent when  he  matriculates.  It  was  of  course  found  useful  to 
place  these  academical  boya  under  the  special  guardianship  of  a 
tutor  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  residence  in  the  University ; 
as  it  was  also  expedient  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Popish 
tutors.  "With  this,  however,  as  a  merely  private  concern,  the 
University  did  not  interfere ;  and  we  doubt,  whether  before  the 
chancellorship  of  the  puritanical  Leicester,  any  attempt  was  made 
to  regulate  by  academical  authority,  the  character  of  those  who 
might  officiate  in  this  capacity,  or  before  the  chancellorship  of 
Laud,  to  render  imperative  the  entering  under  a  tutor  at  aU, 

'  Pnwionsly  to  Laud's  statutes,  the  profesaors  in  general  were  bound  to  lecture  daily- 
wai  all,  if  we  recollect,  at  least /our  limes  a-week.  The  change  was  abeuid.  It  ira* 
ttanding  nbich  ehould  Iiave  been  shortened. 
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aad  a  tutor  resident  in  the  same  house  with  the  pupil.  (Com- 
pare \Yood'a  Annals,  a.  1581,  and  Corp.  Stat.  T.  iii.  ^  2.)  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  tutorial  office  was  viewed  as  one  of  very 
sulsordinate  importance  in  the  statutory  system.  To  commence 
tutor,  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  student  to  have  the  lowest 
degree  in  arts,  and  that  his  learning,  his  moral  and  religious 
character,  should  be  approved  of  by  tho  head  of  the  house  in 
which  he  resided,  or,  in  the  event  of  controversy  on  this  point,  by 
the  vioe-chanoellor.  All  that  was  expected  of  him  was,  "  to  im- 
bue his  pupils  with  good  principles,  and  institute  thom  in  approved 
authors ;  but  above  all,  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  that  he  should  do  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  render  thera  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England." 
"  It  is  also  bis  duty  to  contain  his  pupils  within  statutory  regu- 
lations in  matters  of  external  appearance,  such  as  their  clothes, 
boots,  and  hair ;  which,  if  the  pupils  are  found  to  transgress,  tho 
tutor  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  offense,  shall  forfeit  six  and 
eightpence,  and  for  the  fourth,  shall  he  interdicted  from  his  tuto- 
rial function  by  the  vice -chancellor."  (T.  iii.  5  2.) — "Who  could 
have  anticipated  from  this  statute  what  the  tutor  was  ultimately 
to  become  ? 

The  preceding  outline  is  sufficient  to  show  that  by  statute  the 
University  of  Oxford  proposes  an  end  not  less  comprehensive  than 
other  universities,  and  attempts  to  accomplish  that  end  by  the 
same  machinery  which  they  employ.  It  proposes  as  its  ade- 
quate end,  the  education  of  youth  in  tho  four  faculties  of  arts, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine;  and  for  accomplishment  of  this,  a 
body  of  pttbhc  lecturers  constitute  tho  instrument  which  it  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively,  employs.  But  as  the  University  of 
Oxford  only  executes  its  purpose,  and  therefore  only  realizes  its 
existence,  through  the  agency  of  its  professorial  system ;  conse- 
quently, whatever  limits,  weakens,  or  destroys  tho  efficiency  of 
that  system,  limits,  weakens,  and  destroys  the  university  itself. 
"With  the  qualities  of  this  system,  as  organized  in  Oxford,  we  have 
at, present  no  concern.  "We  may,  however,  ohserve,  that  if  not 
perfect,  it  was  perfeotihle ;  and  at  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
there  were  few  universities  in  Europe  which  could  boast  of  an 
organization  of  its  public  instructors  more  complete,  and  none 
perhaps  in  which  that  organization  was  so  easily  susceptible  of  so 
high  an  improvement. 

In  tho  system  de  facto  all  is  changed.     Tho  University  is  in 
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abeyance; — "Stat  magni  nommis  umbra."  In  none  of  tlie 
faculties  is  it  supposed  that  the  Professors  any  longer  furnish  the 
instruction  necessary  for  a  degree.  Some  chairs  are  even  nomi- 
nally extinct  whore  an  endowment  has  not  perpetuated  the  sine- 
cure ;  and  the  others  hetray,  in  general,  their  existence  only 
through  the  Calendar,  If  the  silence  of  "the  schools"  he  occa- 
sionally broken  by  a  formal  lecture,  or  if  on  some  popular  sub- 
jects (fees  being  now  permitted)  a  short  course  be  usually  deliv- 
ered ;  attendance  on  these  is  not  more  required  or  expected,  than 
attendance  in  the  music-room.  For  every  degree  in  every  faculty 
above  Bachelor  of  Arts,  standing  on  the  College  books,  is  allowed 
to  count  for  residence  in  the  University,  and  attendance  on  the 
public  courses;  and  though,  under  these  circumstances,  exami- 
nations be  more  imperatively  necessary,  an  examination  only 
exists  for  the  elementary  degree,  of  which  residence  ia  also  a  con- 
dition. 

It  is  thus  not  even  pretended  that  Oxford  now  supplies  more 
than  the  preliminary  of  an  academical  education.  Even  this  is 
not  afforded  by  the  University,  but  abandoned  to  the  Colleges  and 
Hails ;  and  the  Academy  of  Oxford  is  therefore  not  one  public 
Vniversity,  but  merely  a  collection  of  private  schools.  The  Uni- 
versity, in  fact,  exists  oniy  in  semblance,  for  the  behoof  of  the 
unauthorized  seminaries  by  which  it  has  been  replaced,  and  which 
have  contrived,  under  covert  of  its  name,  to  slip  into  possession 
of  its  public  privileges.' 

'  How  completely  the  JJiiivcreUy  is  anniliilatBd — how  complately  even  ail  memoiy  of 
lis  kislonj,  all  knowledge  of  ita  araslilatioa,  have  perished  in  Oxford,  ia  significantly 
shown  in  the  following  passage,  written  not  many  years  ago  by  h  very  able  defender 
of  filings  as  they  now  are  in  that  seminary.  "There  are,  moreover,"  says  Bishop 
Coppleatone,  "  somo  points  in  the  constitution  of  this  placo,  which  arc  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight  by  our  revilers,  but  which  ought  to  be  known  and  well  considered,  before 
any  comparison  is  made  between  what  we  are,  and  what  we  ought  to  bo.  The  Uni- 
vEHSiTY  OF  OsFCED  IS  HOT  A  Nationji.  Poowdatioh.  It  is  3.  congeHes  of  fonndaMmis, 
originating  some  in  loyal  munificence,  hut  Inore  in  private  piety  am!  bounty.  They 
Efe  maiddcd,  indni  into  one  corporalion;  but  each  one  of  our  twenty  Colleges  is  a  cor- 
poration by  itself,  and  has  its  own  peciihar  statutes,  not  only  regulating  its  uitemal 
a^rs,  hut  confining  its  benefits  by  a  great  variety  of  limitations."  {Reply  to  the 
CaJavmiB*  of  &t  EdinhiTgh  Setiew,  p.  183).  In  refutation  of  this  uncontradicted 
Baseilion,  which  is  not  simply  wrong,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  the  truth,  wc  shall 
content  ourselves  with  merely  quoting  a  sentence  ftom  tho  "Abslract  of  dineri  iViiti- 
Uges  and  Rights  of  the  VmTiersity  of  Oxfird,"  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallie,  the  least 
of  whose  merits  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
establishment  of  which  he  waa  Registrar.  "  The  rights  or  privileges  (whatever  they 
be)  [are]  not  granted  or  belonging  to  Scholars  as  Iwing  in  CMeges,  ^.  but  to  Colleges 
&o.,  as  houses  inhabited  bij  Scholars,  the  Colleges  which  wo  now  have  leing  accidental 
to  the  corporatiaa  of  the  Vniversily,  and  the  confining  of  Scholars  now  lo  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Colleges  and  Halls  being  exlrinsicai  to  the  University,  and  iy  a  law  of  their  men 
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Bat  as  academical  education  was  usurped  by  the  Tutors  from 
the  Professors — so  all  tutorial  education  was  usurped  by  the  Fel- 
lows from  the  other  graduates.  The  fellows  exclusively  teach  all 
that  Oxford  now  deems  necessary  to  he  taught ;  and  as  every 
tutor  is  singly  vicarious  of  the  whole  ancient  hody  of  professors, 
— avi)p  -jToTtXwv  avrd^ios  aXkoiv — the  present  capacity  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  effect  the  purposes  of  its  estahiishment  must,  conse- 
quently, be  determined  by  the  capacity  of  each  fellotv-tutor  to 
compass  the  cyclopaedia  of  academical  instruction.  If  Oxford 
accomplishes  the  ends  of  a  University  even  in  its  lowest  faculty, 
every  fellow-tutor  must  be  a  second  "Doctor  UnivetsaUs," 

"  Qui  tria,  qui  seplem,  quitotum  acibile  soiviC." 

But  while  thus  resting  her  success  on  the  most  extraordinary 
ability  of  her  teachers,  we  shall  see  that  she  makes  no  provision 
even  for  their  most  ordinary  competence. 

Aa  the  fellowships  were  not  founded  for  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, so  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a  fellow  are  not  those 
that  constitute  an  instructor.  The  Colleges  owe  their  establish- 
ment to  the  capricious  bounty  of  individuals ;  and  the  feUow 
rarely  owes  his  eligibility  to  merit  alone,  but  in  the  immense 
majority  of  oases  to  fortnitous  circumstances.'  The  fellowships 
in  Oxford  are,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  founder's  kin — to 
founder's  kin,  born  in  particular  counties,  or  educated  at  particu- 
lar schools — ^to  the  scholars  of  certain  schools,  without  restriction, 
or  narrowed  by  some  additional  circumstance  of  age  or  locality 
of  birth — to  the  natives  of  certain  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  isl- 


mijiiny,  each  College  (but  not  tlie  Hails)  being  a  distinct  corporation  from  tliat  of  the 
University." 

■■  This  ia  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  intelligent  apologist  just  quoted.  "  In  most 
Colleges  the  fellowships  are  appropriated  to  certain  Gchools,  dioceses,  counties,  and  in 
some  cases  even  to  parishes,  with  a  preference  given  to  the  foondar's  kindred  forever. 
Many  qualiflGa.tionR,  quite  foreign  to  intellectual  talents  and  learning,  are  thus  en- 
joined by  the  founders ;  and  in  tteri/  feiB  instances  is  a  free  choice  of  candidates 
allowed  to  the  fellowH  of  a  College,  upon  any  vacancy  in  their  number.  Merit  there- 
fore has  mil  siith  pranisirm  made  as  the  extent  of  the  endowments  might  seem  to 
promise.  Now  it  is  certtun  that  each  of  these  various  institutions  ia  not  the  best. 
The  best  of  them  perhaps  are  those  [in  only  (mo  Colleges]  where  an  unrestrained 
choice  is  left  among  all  candidatea'who  have  taken  one  degree.  The  worst  are  those 
which  aro  appropriated  lo  schools,  from  which  hoys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  for- 
warded to  a  fixed  Elation  and  emolument,  which  nothing  can  forfeit  but  flagruit  mis- 
conduct, and  which  no  exerlinn  can  render  more  valuable."  (Reply  to  the  Calumnies, 
&c.  p.  183.)  We  may  add,  that  even  where  "a  free  choice  of  candidates  is  allowed," 
the  electors  are  not  always  animated  by  the  spirit  which  has  latlerlj  prevailed  in  the 
Oollegea^of  Balliol  and  Oriel,  Oxford,  of  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
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ands,  counties,  towns,  parishes,  or  manors,  under  every  variety 
of  arbitrary  condition.  In  some  cases,  tlie  candidate  mriat  be  ft 
graduate  of  a  certain  standing,  in  others  he  must  not ;  in  some 
he  must  be  in  orders,  perhaps  priest's,  in  others  he  is  only  hound 
to  enter  the  church  within  a  definite  time.  In  some  eases,  the 
fellow  may  freely  choose  hia  profession  ;  in  general  he  is  limited 
to  theology,  and  in  a  few  instances  must  proceed  in  law  or  medi- 
cine. The  nomination  is  sometimes  committed  to  an  individual, 
sometimes  to  a  body  of  men,  and  these  either  within  or  without 
the  College  and  University  ;  but  in  general  it  belongs  to  the  fel- 
lows. The  elective  power  is  rarely,  however,  deposited  in  worthy 
hands ;  and  even  when  circumstances  permit  any  liberty  of  choice, 
desert  has  too  seldom  a  chance  in  competition  with  favor.  With 
one  unimportant  exception,  the  fellowships  are  perpetual ;  but 
they  are  vacated  by  marriage,  and  by  acceptance  of  a  living  in 
the  Church  above  a  limited  amount.  They  vary  greatly  in  emol- 
ument in  different  Colleges ;  and  in  the  same  Colleges  the  differ- 
ence is  often  considerable  between  those  on  different  foundations, 
and  on  the  same  foundations  between  the  senior  and  the  junior 
fellowships.  Some  do  not  even  afford  tho  necessaries  of  life ; 
others  are  more  than  competent  to  its  superfluities,  Kesidence 
is  now  universally  dispensed  with ;  though  in  some  cases  certain 
advantages  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot.  In  the  Church, 
the  Colleges  possess  considerable  patronage;  the  livings  as  they 
fall  vacant  are  at  the  option  of  the  fellows  in  the  order  of  senior- 
ity ;  and  the  advantage  of  a  fellowship  depends  often  less  on  the 
amount  of  salary  which  it  immediately  aff'ords,  than  on  the  value 
of  the  preferment  to  which  it  may  ultimately  lead. 

But  while,  as  a  body,  the  fellows  can  thus  hardly  he  supposed 
to  rise  above  the  vulgar  average  of  intelligence  and  acquire- 
ment: BO,  of  the  fellows,  it  is  not  those  best  competent  to  its 
discharge  who  are  generally  found  engaged  in  the  business  of 
tuition. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  power  of  adequate  selection,  were 
there  even  sufficient  materials  from  which  to  choose.  The  head, 
himself,  of  the  same  leaven  with  the  fellows,  can  not  be  presumed 
greatly  to  transcend  their  level ;  and  he  is  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  that  party  spirit  by  which  coUegial  bodies  are  so 
frequently  distracted.  Were  his  approbation  of  tutors,  therefore, 
free,  we  could  have  no  security  for  the  wisdom  and  impartiality 
of  his  choice.     But  in  point  of  fact  he  can  only  legally  refuse  hia 
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sanction  on  the  odious  grounds  of  ignorance,  vice,  or  irreligion. 
The  tutors  are  thus  virtually  aelf-appointed. 

But  in  the  second  place,  a  fellow  constitutes  himself  a  tutor, 
not  hecause  he  suits  the  office,  hut  hecause  the  office  is  conve- 
nient to  him.  The  standard  of  tutorial  capacity  and  of  tutorial 
performance  is  in  Oxford  too  low  to  frighten  even  the  diffident 
or  lazy.  The  advantages  of  the  situation  in  point  either  of  profit 
or  reputation,  are  not  sufficient  to  tempt  ambitious  talent ;  and 
distinguished  ability  is  sua'o  soon  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  voca 
tion — if  marriage  does  not  precipitate  a  retreat.'  The  fellow  who 
in  general  undertakes  the  office,  and  continues  the  longest  to  dis- 
charge  it,  is  a  clerical  expectant  whose  hopes  arc  hounded  by  a 
College  living ;  and  who,  until  the  wheel  of  promotion  has  moved 
round,  is  content  to  reheve  the  tedium  of  a  leisure  life  by  the 
interest  of  an  occupation,  and  to  improve  his  income  by  its  emol- 
uments. Thus  it  is  that  tuition  is  not  solemnly  engaged  in  as 
an  important,  arduous,  responsible,  and  permanent  occupation ; 
hut  lightly  viewed  and  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  a 
business  by  the  by,  a  state  of  transition,  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing else ;  in  a  word,  as  a  pass-time. 

But  in  the  third  place,  were  the  tutors  not  the  creatures  of 
accident,  did  merit  exclusively  determine  their  appointment,  and 
did  the  situation  tempt  the  services  of  the  highest  talent,  still  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  complement  of  able  men  equal  in 
number  to  the  cloud  of  tutors  whom  Oxford  actually  employs. 

This  general  demonstration  of  what  the  fellow-tutors  of  Oxford 
must  be,  is  more  than  confirmed  by  a  view  of  what  they  actually 
are. — It  is  not  contended  that  the  system  excludes  men  of  merit, 
but  that  merit  is  in  general  the  accident,  not  the  prmciple,  of 
their  appointment.  "We  might,  therefore,  always  expect,  on  the 
common  doctrine  of  probabilities,  that  among  the  multitude  of 
college  tutors,  there  should  be  a  few  known  to  the  world  for 
ability  and  erudition.  But  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that,  on  the  average,  there  is  to  be  found  among  those  to 
whom  Oxford  confides  the  business  of  education,  an  infinitely 
smaller  proportion  of  men  of  literary  reputation,  than  among-  the 

'  "  So  fer  from  a  CoJlegB  being  a  drun  upon  tbe  worW,  the  world  drains  Colleges 
of  their  most  efficient  momberB  ;  and  although  tho  Uuiversity  thus  becomes  a  more  ef- 
fectual tngine  of  edacatian  [  !  howl]  it  loses  much  of  that  chuacleristic  feature  it  once 
had,  Bfl  a  residence  of  learned  leisure,  and  an  emporium  of  literature." — Meply  to  the 
Csiammcs,  ifC.  p,  186. — [Adam  Smith,  who  was  himself  of  Oxford,  has  some  goo^ 
oheerfationsupon  this  rapid  drainage  and  its  effect  in  sinking  the  UnUerBity,] 
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actual  instructors  of  any  other  University  in  the  world.  For 
example :  tlio  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  artiele  exhibits  the 
names  of  atove  forty  fellow-tutors ;  yet  among  these  we  have 
not  encountered  a  single  individual  of  whose  hterary  existencs 
the  public  is  awaro.  This  may  to  an  unfavorable  accident ;  but 
where  is  the  University,  out  of  Britain,  of  vrhieh  so  little  could 
at  any  time  be  said  of  its  instructors  1 

"We  at  present  consider  the  system  de  facto  in  itself,  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  effects  ;  and  say  nothing  of  its  qualities,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  are  involved  in  the  bare  statement  of  its  organ- 
ization.  So  much,  however,  is  notorious ;  either  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  does  not  now  attempt  to  accomplish  what  it  was 
established  to  effect,  and  what  every,  even  the  meanest.  Univer- 
sity proposes ;  or  it  attempts  this  by  means  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  end,  and  thus  ludicrously  fails  in  the  endeavor.  That  there 
is  much  of  good,  much  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  Universities, 
in  the  present  spirit  and  present  economy  of  Oxford,  we  ai'e 
happy  to  acltnowledge,  and  may  at  another  time  endeavor  to 
demonstrate.  But  this  good  is  occasioned,  not  effected;  it  exists, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  excellence  in  the  insla-uctors — and  is 
only  favored  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  interest  of 
those  private  corporations  who  administer  the  University  exchi- 
sively  for  their  own  benefit.  As  at  present  org-anized,  it  is  a 
doubtful  problem  whether  the  tntori'ii  system  ought  not  to  be 
abated  a  a  n  a  e  Tor  1  a  me  t  tors  may  afford  assistance 
to  ne  [  [  I  to  otl  e  pup  Is  other  tutors  prove  equally  an  im- 
\  ed  eat  We  a  e  o  enen  e  of  collegial  residence,  no  enemies 
of  a  tutur  al  1  sc  pi  ne  eve  no  v  vl  c  i  its  former  necessity  has 
nag  eat  mea  e  bee  s  pe  eded  To  vindicate  its  utility 
nler  pre  ent  e  rcu  stance  t  n  t  however,  be  raised  not 
me  ely  f  on  its  actual  corr  [.ton  b  t  even  to  a  higher  excel- 
lence th^a  t  posses^el  ly  ts  o  g  nal  constitution.  A  tutorial 
sy  te  n  n  s  bo  d  nat  on  to  i  p  olessior  at  (which  Oxford  formerly 
enjoye  1)  we  regar  1  aa  affo  d  g  the  ondition  of  an  absolutely 
I  rfe  t  U  le  s  tj  But  tl  e  tuto  lal  system  as  now  dominant  in 
OxfOTd,  is  vicious  :  1°,  in  its  application — as  usurping  the  place 
of  the  professorial,  whose  function,  under  any  circumstances,  it 
is  inadequate  to  discharge ;  2°,  in  its  constitution — ^the  tutors  as 
now  fortuitously  appointed,  being,  as  a  body,  inoompetent  even 
to  the  duties  of  subsidiary  instruction. 

IJ.  We  come  now  to  our  second  subject  of  consideration  ; — To 
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inquire  by  what  causes  and  for  what  ends  this  revolution  was 
accomplished ;  how  the  English  Universities,  and  in  particular 
Oxford,  passed  from  a  legal  to  an  illegal  state,  and  from  public 
Universities  were  degraded  into  private  schools  ? — The  answer  is 
precise :  This  was  effected  solely  by  the  influence,  and  exclusively 
for  the  advantage,  of  the  Colleges.  But  it  requires  some  illus- 
tration to  understand,  how  the  interest  of  these  private  corpora- 
tions was  opposed  to  that  of  the  puhho  institution,  of  which  they 
were  the  accidents;  and  how  their  domestic  tuition  was  able 
gradually  to  undermine,  and  ultimately  to  supersede,  the  system 
of  academical  lectures  in  aid  of  which  it  was  established. 

Though  Colleges  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  University, 
■yet  common  circumstances  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older 
Universities,  the  foundation  of  conventual  establishments  for  the 
habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  discipline  of  the  student;  and 
the  date  of  the  earliest  Colleges  is  not  long  posterior  to  the  date 
of  the  most  ancient  Universities.  Establishments  of  this  nature 
are  thus  not  peculiar  to  England ;  and  like  the  greater  number 
of  her  institutions,  they  were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother 
University  of  Paris — but  with  peculiar  and  important  modifica- 
tions. A  sketch  of  the  Collegia!  system  as  variously  organized, 
and  as  variously  affecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foreign 
Universities,  will  afford  a  clearer  conception  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  that  system  in  those  of  England,  and  of  the  para- 
mount and  unexampled  influence  it  has  exerted  in  determining 
their  corruption. 

The  causes  which  originally  promoted  the  establishment  of 
Colleges,  were  very  different  from  those  which  subsequently  occa- 
sioned their  increase,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  earliest  Universities  sprang  up.  The  great  eon- 
oouvse  of  the  studious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  from 
every  country  of  Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachers  of  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  who  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies delivered  their  prelections  in  Bologna,  Salerno,  and  Paris, 
necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  cities,  a  scarcity  of  lodgings,  and 
an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Yarious  means  were  adopted  to 
alleviate  this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect;  and  the 
hardships  to  which  the  poorer  students  were  frequently  exposed, 
moved  compassionate  individuals  to  provide  houses,  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  indigent  scholars  might  be  accommodated  with 
free  lodging  during  the  progress  of  their  studies.   '  The  manners, 
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also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  early  Universitica  arose,  were,  for 
obvious  reasons,  more  than  usually  corrupt ;  and  even  attendance 
on  the  pufclic  teachers  forced  the  student  into  dangerous  and 
degrading  associations.'  Piety  thus  concurred  with  benevolence, 
in  supplying  houses  in  which  poor  scholars  might  he  harbored 
without  cost,  and  youth,  removed  from  perilous  temptation,  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  overseer ;  and  an  example  was 
afforded  for  imitation  in  the  Sospitia  which  the  religious  orders 
estahlished  in  the  University  towns  for  those  of  their  members 
who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  learners,  to  these  places 
of  literary  resort.'  Free  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging ; 
and  a  small  bursary  or  stipend  generally  completed  the  endow- 
ment. With  moral  superintendence  was  conjoined  literary  disci- 
pline, but  still  in  subservience  to  the  public  exercises  and  lec- 
tures :  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  of  constant  disputation  to 
which  the  greatest  importance  was  wisely/  attributed,  through  all 
the  scholastic  ages;  while  books,  which  only  affluent  individuals 
could  then  afford  to  purchase,  were  supplied  for  the  general  use 
of  the  indigent  community. 

But  as  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  coUegial  establish- 
ments were  first  founded,  so  Paris  was  the  University  in  which 
they  soonest  obtained  the  last  and  most  important  extension  of 
their  purposes.  Regents  were  occasionally  talten  from  the  public 
schools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturers  within  tJie  Colleges. 
Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only  degraded  by 
their  Faculty,  these  lecturers  were  recognized  as  among  its  regu- 
lar  teachers ;  and  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  the  attendance 

"  "  Tunc  autem,"  eajs  the  Canlinal  da  Vitrj,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirtoenlh  century,  in  speaking  of  t!io  state  of  Paris — "  tunc  autom  amplius  in  Cleco 
quam  in  alio  pnpulo  dieeoluta  (Lutetia  sc),  taniquani  capia  scabiosa  et  ovis  moibida, 
pemicioso  excmplo  mnltos  hospites  suoB  undiquo  ad  earn  afBuentBa  corrumpebat,  ha- 
bitatores  suos  devorans  et  jn  profundnm  demergens,  eimplicem  fbriiicatianeni  nullum 
peccatum  leputabat.  Meietricea  publicie,  ubique  per  vicos  et  plateas  civitatis,  passim 
ad  lupanaria  sua  deiicas  Eranseuntes  quasi  pot  violentiam  peitrahebant.  Quod  ei 
forte  ingredi  recasareiit,  confeBtim  eos  '  Sndmaitas,'  past  ipsos  conclamentes,  dicebant. 
In  MiKi  flMieitt  vl  taiem  domo,  tckola  erant  saperias,  prostiiala  infenat.  In  parte  su- 
perioH  magistri  Ugebant,  in  inferieri  merelrices  qgicia  tuTpiladiais  exercehienl.  Ex  una 
parte,  merelrices  iTiier  te  et  cunt  Cenonibus  lUnmiibas']  liligahanf  ;  ex  alia  parte,  dispu- 
lanfes  et  contenliose  agenles  dsrici  proclamahant." — (Jacobi  de  Vitriaco  Hist.  Occident, 
cap.  va.)—lt  thus  appears,  that  the  Schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  not  as  jet 
established  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre,  At  this  date  in  Paris,  as  originally  also  in  Ox 
ford,  the  lectures  and  disputations  were  conducted  by  the  masters  in  their  private 
haliitalions. 

''  [In  Italy  the  Colleges  seem  never  to  have  gone  beyond  tins.  See  Faceiolati  Sjn- 
lagma  x.] 
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on  tlieir  College  courses,  as  io  those  delivered  ty  other  gradu- 
ates ill  the  common  schools  of  the  University.  Different  CoUegea 
thus  afforded  the  means  of  academical  education  in  certain  de- 
partments of  a  faculty — in  a  whole  faculty — or  in  several  facul- 
ties ;  and  so  far  they  constituted  particular  incorporations  of 
teachers  and  learners,  apart  from,  and,  in  some  degree,  independ- 
ent of,  the  general  tody  of  the  University.  They  formed,  iin 
fact,  so  many  petty  Universities,  or  so  many  fragments  of  a  Uni- 
versity, Into  the  Colleges,  tims  furnished  with  professors,  there 
were  soon  admitted  to  board  and  education  pensioners,  or  schol- 
ars, not  on  the  foundation ;  and  nothing  more  was  wanting  to 
supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools,  than  to  throw  open 
these  domestic  classes  to  the  members  of  the  other  Colleges,  and 
to  the  martinets  or  scholars  of  the  University  not  belonging  to 
Colleges  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  was 
done ;  and  the  University  and  Colleges  were  thus  intimately 
united.  The  College  Regents,  selected  for  talent,  and  recom- 
mended to  favor  by  their  nomination,  soon  diverted  ih.e  students 
from  the  unguaranteed  courses  of  the  lecturers  in  the  University 
schools.  The  prime  faculties  of  Theology  and  Arts  became  at 
last  exclusively  collegial.  With  the  exception  of  two  courses  in 
the  great  College  of  Navarre,  the  lectures,  disputations,  and 
acta  of  the  Theological  Faculty  were  coniined  to  the  college  of 
the  Sorbonne;  and  the  Sorbonne  thus  became  convertible  with 
the  Theological  Faculty-  of  Paris.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  "famous  Colleges,"  or  those  "of  complete 
exercise"  (co,  magna,  celebria,  famosa,  famata,  de  plein  exercise), 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  amounted  to  eighteen — a  number  which, 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  had  been  reduced  to  ten. 
About  eighty  others  (co.  parva,  non  celebria),  of  which  above  a 
half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taught  either  only 
the  subordinate  branches  of  the  faculty  {grammar  and  rhetoric), 
and  this  only  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  afforded  habi- 
tation and  stipend  to  their  bursars,  now  admitted  to  education  in 
all  the  larger  colleges,  with  the  illuatriotta  exception  of  Navarre. 
The  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  {vicus  stramineus),  which  contained  the 
schools  belonging  to  the  different  Nations  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  con- 
fined,  became  leas  and  less  frequented ;  until  at  last  the  public 
chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by  an  endowment,  alone  remain- 
ed ;  and  "  The  Street"  would  have  been  wholly  abandoned  by 
Cc 
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the  miiveraity,  had  not  the  acta  of  Determination,  the  forms  of 
Inceptorship,  and  the  Examinations  of  aome  of  the  Nations,  stili 
connected  tlie  Faculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  site.  The 
colleges  of  full  exercise  in  this  faculty,  contiEued  to  combine  the 
objects  of  a  classical  school  and  university :  for,  besides  the  art 
of  grammar  taught  in  six  or  seven  consecutive  classes  of  human- 
ity or  ancient  literature,  they  supplied  courses  of  rhetoric,  logic, 
metaphysics,  physics,  mathematits,  and  morals  ;  the  several  sub- 
jects, taught  by  different  piofesaors.  A  free  competition  was 
thus  maintained  between  the  Colleges ;  the  principals  had  every 
inducement  to  appoint  only  the  most  able  teachers ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  rival  professors  (who  were  not  astricted  to 
celibacy)  depended  mainly  on  their  fees.  A  blind  munificence 
quenched  this  useful  emuhtion  In  the  year  1719,  fixed  salaries 
and  retiring  pensions  were  assigned  by  the  crown  to  the  College 
Regents  ;  the  lieges  at  large  now  obtained  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion which  the  poor  had  always  enjoyed,  but  the  University  grad- 
ually declined. 

After  Paris,  no  continental  University  was  more  aflected  in  its 
fundamental  faculty  by  the  collegiai  system  than  Louvain.  Ori- 
ginally, as  in  Paris,  and  the  other  Universities  of  the  Parisian 
model,  the  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  exclusively  deliv- 
ered by  the  regents  in  vico,  or  in  the  general  schools,  to  each  of 
whom  a  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a  certain  hour  of  teach- 
ing, was  assigned.  Colleges  were  founded ;  and  in  some  of  these, 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  particular  schools  were  established 
The  regents  in  these  colleges  were  not  disowned  by  the  faculty, 
to  whose  control  they  were  subjected.  Here,  as  in  Paris,  the 
lectures  by  the  regents  in  vico  gradually  declined,  tiU  at  last  the 
three  public  professorships  of  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Mathematics, 
perpetuated  by  endowment,  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
only  classes  that  remained  open  in  the  halls  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  in  which,  besides  other  exercises,  the  Quodlibetic  Disputa- 
tions  were  still  annually  performed.  The  general  tuition  of  that 
faculty  was  conducted  ia  four  rival  colleges  of  full  exercise,  or 
Padagogia,  as  they  were  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  other  colleges,  which  were  intended  less  for  the  education, 
than  for  the  habitation  and  aliment  of  youth,  during  their  studies. 
These  last,  which  amounted  to  above  thirty,  sent  their  bursars  for 
educaticn  to  the  four  privileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty;  to  one 
or  other  of  which  these  minor  establishments  were  in  general 
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aslricted.  In  the  Peedagogia  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Collegium  Porci),  Philosophy  alone  was  taught,  and  this  under 
the  fourfold  division  of  iog^'c,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals, 
hy  four  ordinary  professors  and  a  principal.  Instruction  in  the 
Littcra  Humaniores,  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  discontin- 
ued in  the  other  three  (cc.  Castri,  Lilii,  Falconis) ; — the  earlier 
institution  in  this  department  heing  afforded  hy  the  oppidan 
schools  then  every  where  established ;  the  higher  hy  the  CoUc' 
■  gium  Gandense ;  and  the  highest  hy  the  three  professors  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  Collegium  Trt- 
lingue,  founded  in  1517,  by  Hieronymus  Buslidius — a  memora- 
ble institution,  imitated  by  Francis  I.  in  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolsey 
in  Oxford,  and  by  Ximenes  in  Alcala  de  Henares.  In  the  Pscda- 
gogia  the  disoipline  was  rigorous ;  the  diligence  of  the  teachers 
admirably  sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different  Houses  ;  and 
the  emulation  of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competition  in 
their  several  classes  and  colleges,  was  powerfully  directed  towaa'd 
the  great  general  contest,  in  which  all  the  candidates  for  a  degree 
in  arts  from  the  different  Ptedagogja  were  brought  into  concourse 
— publicly  and  minutely  tried  by  sworn  examinators — and  finally 
arranged  with  rigorous  impartiality  in  the  strict  order  of  merit. 
This  competition  for  academical  honors,  long  the  peculiar  glm-y 
of  Louvain,  ia  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  present  examinations 
in  the  English  Universities ; '  we  may  explain  the  former  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  latter. — [See  Reid'a  Works,  p.  721  sq.] 

In  German?/  oollegial  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  same 
preponderance  as  in  the  Netherlands  and  France.  In  the  older 
universities  of  the  empire,  the  academical  system  was  not  essen- 
tially modified  hy  these  institutions :  and  in  the  universities 
founded  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
were  rai'ely  called  into  existence.  In  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  Erfurtli,  Leipsio,  Uostoch,  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  &;c., 
we  find  conventual  establishments  for  the  habitation,  aliment, 
and  superintendence  of  youth ;  but  these,  always  subsidiary  to 
the  public  system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
to  maintain  their  importance  even  in  this  subordinate  capacity. 
In  Grermany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to 

'  We  suspect  that  tlio  present  Cambridge  Gcheme  of  examination  and  honors  was 
a  direct  imitation  of  that  of  lourain.  The  similaritj  in  certain  poinls  seenia  loo  pre- 
cise to  be  accidental.  The  deplorable  limilaiion  of  the  former,  is  of  course  q^uite 
original. — [See  Appendii  iii.J  [The  previous  suspicion  is,  I  am  now  convinced, 
unfounded. — Aiilhor's  Addend,  to  Eng.  Ed.] 
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foundations  destined  principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of 
tlie  academical  teachers ;  the  name  of  Bursa  was  given  to  houses 
inhabited  by  students,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  graduate 
in  arts.  In  the  colleges,  which  were  comparatively  tare,  if  schol- 
ars were  admitted  at  all,  they  received  free  lodging  or  free  board, 
but  not  free  domestic  tuition ;  they  were  hound  to  be  diligent  in 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  pubhc  readers  in  the  University ; 
and  the  governors  of  the  house  were  enjoined  to  see  that  this 
obligation  was  faithfully  performed.  The  BursEe,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  ancient  Halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  prevailed 
in  al!  the  older  Universities  of  Germany.  They  were  either 
benevolent  foundations  for  the  reception  of  a  certain  class  of 
favored  students,  who  had  sometimes  also  a  small  exhibition  for 
their  support  [bb.  privatce) :  or  houses  licensed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  to  whom  they  exclusively  belonged,  in  which  the  students 
admitted  were  bound  to  a  certain  stated  contribution  {positio)  to 
a  common  exchequer  {bursa — Whence  the  name),  and  to  obedience 
to  the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  was  reg- 
ulated {bb.  communes).  Of  these  varieties,  the  second  was  in 
general  engrafted  on  the  first.  Every  bursa  was  governed  by  a 
graduate  {rector  conventor;)  and  in  the  larger  institutions,  under 
him,  by  his  delegate  (conrector)  or  assistants  {magistri  conven- 
tores).  In  most  Universities  it  was  enjoined  that  every  regular 
student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  enrol  himself  of  a  burse ; 
but  the  burse  was  also  frequently  inhabited  by  masters  engaged 
in  public  lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  courses  of  a 
higher  faculty.  To  the  duty  of  E,eotor  belonged  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  diligence  and  moral  conduct  of  the  inferior 
members,  and  {in  the  larger  burste,  with  the  aid  of  a  procurator 
or  <sconomus)  the  management  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  house.  As  in  the  colleges  of  France  and  England, 
he  could  enforce  discipline  by  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punish- 
ment. Domestic  instruction  was  generally  introduced  into  these 
establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  subservience  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  rector,  either  by  himself  or  deputies,  repeated  with  his 
bursars  their  public  lessons,  resolved  difficulties  they  might  pro- 
pose, supplied  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at 
the  performance  of  their  private  disputations. 

The  philosophical  controversies  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
divided  the  universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  were  waged 
with  peculiar  activity  among  a  people,  like  the  Germans,  aotu- 
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ated,  more  than  any  other,  fay  speculative  opinion,  and  the  spirit 
of  sect.  The  famous  question  touching  the  nature  of  Universals, 
which  created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  thus 
founded  the  University  of  Leipsio ;  which  formally  separated 
into  two,  the  faculty  of  arts  (called  severally  the  via  antiqua  or 
realist,  and  the  via  moderna  or  iiominalist},  in  Ingolstadt,  Tu- 
bingen, Heidelberg,  &c. ;  and  occasioned  a  ceaseless  warfare  in 
the  other  schools  of  philosophy  throughout  the  empire : — ^this 
question  modified  the  G-erman  hursse  in  a  far  more  decisive  man- 
ner than  it  affected  the  colleges  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Nominalists  and  Realists  withdrew  themselves  into  different 
bursEe ;  whence,  as  from  opposite  castles,  they  daily  descended 
to  renew  their  clamorous,  and  not  always  hloodless  contests,  in 
the  arena  of  the  puhlic  schools.  In  this  manner  the  bursse  of 
Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  Erfurth,  and  other  universities, 
were  divided  hetween  the  partisans  of  the  Via  Antiquomm,  and 
the  partisans  of  the  Via  Modernorum  ;  and  in  some  of  the  greater 
schools  the  several  sects  of  Realism — as  the  Albertists,  Thoraists, 
Scotists — had  bursEB  of  their  "  -peculiar  process." — [Thus  in  Co- 
logne.] 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  ahso- 
lutely  under  that  scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  faculties 
of  art«  and  theology ;  and  however  adverse  were  the  different 
sects,  when  a  common  enemy  was  at  a  distance,  no  sooner  was 
the  reign  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the  revival  of  polite  let- 
ters, than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a  general 
syncretism  to  resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all — a  re- 
sistance which,  if  it  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  absolute 
proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Universities,  succeeded, 
at  least,  in  excluding  it  from  the  course  prescribed  for  the  degree 
in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorized  in  the  bursEC,  of  which 
that  faculty  had  universally  the  control.'  In  their  relations  to 
the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  the  hursEc  of  Germany,  and  the 
colleges  of  France  and  England,  were  directly  opposed ;  and  to 
this  contrast  is,  in  part,  to  he  attributed  the  difference  of  their 
fate.  The  colleges,  indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability — in  En- 
gland to  their  wealth — in  France  to  their  coalition  with  tho  Uni- 
versity. But  in  harboring  the  rising  literature,  and  rendering 
themselves   instrumental  to  its  progress,   the  colleges 

']}  See  the  article  on  the  EpisioliB  ObscuToutm  Virorum.l 
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anew  to  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
burscB,  on  the  contrary,  fell  at  once  into  contempt  with  the  anti- 
quated learning  which  they  so  fondly  defended ;  and  before  they 
were  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  dominant  litera- 
ture, other  instruments  had  heen  organized,  and  ciroumstances 
had  superseded  their  necessity.  The  philosophical  faculty  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  lost,  hy  its  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  humane  letters  into  its  course,  the  consideration  it  formerly 
obtained ;  and  in  the  Protestant  Universities  of  the  Empire  a 
degree  in  Arts  was  no  longer  required  as  a  necessary  passport  to 
the  other  faculties.  The  Gymnasia,  established  or  multiplied  on 
the  Reformation  throughout  Protestant  Grermany,  sent  the  youth 
to  the  universities  with  sounder  studies,  and  at  a  maturer  age ; 
and  the  puUic  prelections,  no  longer  intrusted  to  the  fortuitous 
competence  of  the  graduates,  were  discharged,  in  chief,  by  Pro- 
fessors carefully  selected  for  their  merit — rewarded  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  individual  valtie  in  the  literary  market — and 
stimulated  to  exertion  hy  a  competition  unexampled  in  the  aca- 
demical arrangements  of  any  other  country.  The  discipline  of 
the  turste  was  now  found  less  useful  in  aid  of  the  University; 
and  the  student  less  disposed  to  submit  to  their  restraint.  No 
wealthy  foundations  perpetuated  their  existence  independently  of 
use;  and  their  services  being  found  too  small  to  warrant  their 
maintenance  Ijy  compulsory  regulations,  they  were  soon  generally 
abandoned, — [The  name  Bursch  (student)  alone  survives.] 

In  the  English  Universities,  fhe  history  of  the  collegial  element 
has  been  very  different.  Nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exercise  so 
small  an  influence ;  nowhere  has  it  exercised  so  great.  The  col- 
leges of  the  continental  Universities  were  no  hospitals  for  drones ; 
their  foundations  were  exclusively  in  favor  of  teachers  and  learn- 
ers ;  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  by  their  necessity, 
enjoyed  their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction ;  and  the 
latter,  only  during  the  period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the 
English  colleges,  on  the  contrary,  tJie  fellowships,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  are  perpetual,  not  burdened  with  tuition,  and  indefinite 
in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  wore  chosen 
&om  competence.  In  those  of  England,  but  especially  in  Oxford, 
the  fellows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  chance.  Abroad,  as 
the  colleges  were  visited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed 
by  their  faculty,  their  lectures  were  acknowledged  by  the  Univer- 
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sity  as  public  coiaraea,  and  the  lecturers  themselves  at  last  recog- 
nized as  its  privileged  professora.  In  England,  as  the  University 
did  not  exerci'^e  the  right  of  visitation  over  the  eoUoges,  their 
discipline  was  viewed  as  private  and  euhsidiary;  while  the  fellow 
was  never  recognized  as  a  puhlio  character  at  all,  far  leas  as  a 
privileged  instruofor.  In  Paris  and  Louvain,  the  college  discipline 
superseded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduates  at  large.' 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable 
system  of  professorial  education  that  the  tutorial  extinguished. 
In  the  foreign  Universities,  the  right  of  academical  instruction 
was  deputed  to  a  limited  number  of  "famous  colleges,"  and  in 
these  only  to  a  full  body  of  co-operative  teachers.  In  Oxford,  all 
academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every  house,  hut  by 
every  fellow-tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance  between  the  Colleges 
and  University  in  Paris  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  a  rational  improvement;  the  dethronement  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  without  doubt, 
a  preposterous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

li  was  the  very  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  English 
colleges  which  disqualified  them,  above  all  similar  incorporations, 
even  for  the  lower  offices  of  academical  instruction,  that  enabled 
them  in  the  end  to  engross  the  very  highest;  and  it  only  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  two  Universities,  to 
explain  how  a  revolution  so  improbable  in  itself,  and  so  disas- 
trous in  its  effects,  was  by  the  accident  of  circumstances,  and 
the  influence  of  private  interest,  accomplished.  "Reduce,"  says 
Bacon,  "  things  to  their  first  institution,  and  observe  how  they 
have  degenerated."  This  explanation,  limited  to  Oxford,  will  be 
given  by  showing: — 1°,  How  the  students,  once  distributed  in 
numerous  small  societies  through  the  halls,  were  at  length  col- 
lected into  a  few  large  communities  within  the  colleges;  2°,  How 
in  the  colleges,  thus  the  penfoids  of  the  academical  flock,  the 

'  In  Paris  (1562)  the  celebrated  Ramus  proposed  a  judicious  plan  of  reform  for  the 
Faculty  af  Arts.  He  disapproved  of  the  lectures  oa  philosophy  established  in  the 
colleges  i  and  was  desicoua  of  restoring  these  to  the  footing  of  the  public  courses  de 
livered  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  Sue  de  la  Foaarre,  and  only  suspended  a  lew 
years  previously.  He  proposed,  that  eight  accredited  professors  should  there  teach 
the  different  branches  of  Jiwikemoiies,  physics,  and  morals ;  while  the  colleges  should 
retaiu  only  instruction  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  This  vpas  to  bring  matters 
toward  the  Tery  statutory  constitution  subverted  in  the  English  Universities  by  the 
colleges,  and  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  was  even  more  complete  than  that 
proposed  by  Ramus,  as  an  improvement  on  a  collegial  mechanism  of  tuition^  perfec 
tion  itself,  in  comparison  to  the  intrusive  system  of  Oxford. 
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fellows  fmati-ated  the  common  right  of  graduates  to  the  office  of 
tutor  ;  and  3°,  How  the  fellow-tutors  supplanted  the  professors 
— ^how  the  colleges  superseded  the  University. 

1.  In  the  mode  o/ teaching — in  the  suhjeots  taught — in  the 
forms  of  graduation — and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  facul- 
ties, no  Universities,  for  a  long  time,  resemhled  each  other  more 
closely  than  the  "  first  and  second  schools  of  the  church,"  Paris 
tindOxford;  hut  in  the  constitution  and  civil  polity  of  the  bodies, 
there  were  from  the  fii^st  considerable  difFerenees. — In  Oxford, 
the  University  was  not  originally  established  on  the  distinction 
of  Nations ;  though,  in  the  sequel,  the  gi'eat  national  schism  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  men  had  almost  determined  a  division 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  the  other  ancient 
Universities.' — In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his  deputy  com- 
bined the  powers  of  the  Rector  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Paris ; 
and  the  inspection  and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter, 
through  the  distribution  of  the  scholars  of  the  University  into 
Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  government  of  Rector,  Procura- 
tors,  and  Doans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  accomplished 
by  collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses,  under 
the  control  of  a  Principal  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  subordination  was  not  indeed  established  at  once; 
and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without  domestic  superintendence, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1231,  we  find  it  only 
ordained,  byroyal  mandate,  "  that  every  clerk  or  scholar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  subject  himself  to  the  discipline 
and  tuition  of  some  Master  of  the  Schools,"  i.  e.,  we  presume, 
enter  himself  as  the  peculiar  disciple  of  one  or  other  of  tho  actual 
Kegcnts.  {Wood  and  Fuller's  Annals,  a.  c.) — In  the  same  year 
Taxators  are  established  in  both  universities.  (See  Fuller,  who 
gives  that  document  at  length.) — By  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  appears,  however,  to  have  become  established 
law,  that  all  scholars  should  be  members  of  some  College,  Hall, 
or  Entry,  under  a  responsible  head  ("Wood,  a.  1408;)  and  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  university,  we  find  more  frequent  and 

'  Matters  went  ho  fai,  that  as,  in  Paris,  each  of  llie  four  Nations  elected  its  own 
Procuiator,  eo,  in  Oxford  (what  is  not  mentioned  by  Wood),  the  two  Proctors  (procu- 
latores)  were  necesBarily  chosen,  one  from  the  Northern,  the  other  from  the  Southwn 
men;  also  the  two  Scrutators,  anciently  dietinet  (!)  from  the  Proctors. — [For  Cam- 
bridge, see  Peacock,  pp.  28,  111.] 

'  [Fuller  has  magiitro  ulwlarium,  in  which  case  it  should  be  translated  master  of 
tcholara.     Compare  BuIeub,  ii  63.] 
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decisive  measures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chamherdekyns^ 
or  scholars  haunting  the  schools,  but  of  no  authorized  house, 
than  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against  the  Martinets. — 
(Wood,  aa.  1413,  1432,  1513,  &c.)— In  the  foreign  TJniversities 
it  was  never  incumbent  on  any,  beside  the  students  of  the  Pao- 
ulty  of  Arts,  to  be  under  collegial  or  bursal  superintendenca ;  in 
the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of 
every  faeulty  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a  privileged 
house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect 
themselves  into  houses  of  community,  variously  denominated 
Halls,  Inns,  Hostles,  Entries,  Chambers  (Aulae,  Hospitia,  Intro- 
itus,  Camorae).  I'hese  Halls  were  governed  by  peculiar  statutes 
established  by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also  visited 
and  reloimed ;  and  administered  by  a  Principal,  elected  by  the 
scholais  themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor 
or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of  the  rent.  The 
halls  were  in  general  held  only  on  lease ;  but  by  a  privilege  com- 
mon to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  stu- 
dents could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from 
the  gown,  if  the  rent  were  punctually  discharged,  the  rate  of 
which  was  quinquennially  fixed  by  the  academical  taxators.  The 
great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited  these  halls  lived  at 
their  own  expense ;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which,  in  other 
countries,  determined  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private 
bursEe,  nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.'  In 
a  few  houses,  foundations  were  made  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  indigent  scholars,  who  were  incorporated  b.s  fellows  (or 
joint  participators  in  the  endowment),  under  the  government  of 
a  head.  But  with  an  unenlightened  liberahty,  these  benefactions 
were  not,  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during 
their  academical  studies,  and  to  instructors ;  they  were  not  even 
limited  to  merit ;  while  the  subjection  of  the  Colleges  to  private 
statutes,  and  their  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  academ- 
ical authorities,  gave  them  interests  apart  from  those  of  the  pub- 

'  Lipeius,  after  epesMng  of  the  Psdagogia  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  Professor  ; — 
"  Pargamus ;  nam  et  aSiud  Collegiorum  genus  est,  tiJi  no™  turn  docctitr  quwrn  alitur 
juseatua,  et  snbsidia  studiorum  in  certoa  EinnoB  habct.  Palchrum  inyentum,  et  quod 
in  Anglia.  magnitice  UEurpatuT;  neque  enim  in  orbe  terraium  simile  ease,  addam  et 
fuisae.  Magnae  illic  opes  et  vectigalia  :  verbo  vobis  dicam  !  Unum  Oxoniensc  oollo- 
ginm  (rem  inquisivi)  superct  veI  decern  nostra."  {Lmajiium,  1.  iii.  o.  5. — See  also 
Polydori  Virgilii  Angl-  Hisi.  1.  v.  p.  107,  edit.  Basil.) 
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lie,  and  not  only  disqualified  them  from  co-operating  toward  the 
general  ends  of  the  University,  but  rendered  them,  instead  of 
powerful  aids,  the  worst  impediments  to  its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which,  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the 
foundation,  were,  until  a  comparatively  modern  date,  rarely 
admitted  (and  this  admission,  he  it  noted,  is  to  the  present  hour 
wholly  optional),  remained  also  for  many  centuries  few  in  compa- 
rison with  the  Halls.  The  latter  were  counted  by  hundreds ;  the 
former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  nine- 
teen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number 
of  the  halls  was  about  three  hundred  (Wood,  a.  1307) — the  nura- 
her  of  the  secular  colleges,  at  the  highest,  only  three. — At  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  colleges  had 
risen  to  seven,  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  laments,  that  the  students 
had  diminished  as  the  foundations  had  increased.  (Ullerston. 
Defsnsorium,  ^c.  written  1401.) — [John  Major,  who  was  incor- 
porated, at  least,  in  Cambridge,  in  his  curious  picture  of  the  En- 
glish Universities,  records,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
tury,  there  were  "  in  each,  from  four  to  five  thousand  scholars, 
all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and,  in  great  part,  g-en- 
try^'  {De  Gesiis  Scotorum,  L.  i.  c.  5.)] — At  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  fifty- 
Jive  (Wood,  a.  1503),  while  the  secular  colleges  had,  before  1516, 
been  multiplied  to  twelve. — The  causes  which  had  hitherto  occa- 
sioned this  diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  iu  the 
number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommodation,  were, 
among  others,  the  plagues,  by  which  Oxford  was  so  frequently 
desolated,  and  the  members  of  the  University  dispersed — ^tlie  civil 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster — the  rise  of  other  rival  Universities 
in  G-reat  Britain  and  on  the  Continent — and,  finally,  the  sinking 
consideration  of  the  scholastic  philosophy."  The  character  which 
the  Reformation  assumed  in  England,  co-operated,  however,  still 
more  powerfully  to  the  same  result.  Of  itself,  the  schism  in 
religion  must  necessarily  have  diminished  the  resort  of  students- 
to  the  University,  by  banishing  those  who  did  not  acquiesce  in 
the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  by  law ;  while  among  the  re- 
formed themselves,  there  arose  an  influential  party,  who  viewed 
the  academical  exercises  as  sophistical,  and  many  who  even 

'  Tlie  eamB  decline  was,  at  this  period,  esperieneeil  in  the  eontinental  Uni 
See  the  article  on  the  Episl.  Obs.  Vir.  pp.  307,  30S.  of  this  volume,  Nole  '. 
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regarded  degi'ees  as  Antiohristian.  But  in  England  the  E-eform- 
ahon  incidentally  operated  in  a  more  peculiar  manner.  Unlike 
its  fate  in  other  countries,  this  religious  revolution  waa  absolutely 
governed  by  the  fancies  of  the  royal  despot  for  the  time ;  and  so 
uncertain  vv^as  the  caprice  of  Henry,  so  contradictory  the  policy 
of  his  three  immediate  successors,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
diiEoult  to  know  what  was  the  religion  by  law  established  for  the 
current  year,  far  less  possible  to  calculate,  with  assurance,  on 
what  would  he  the  statutory  orthodoxy  for  the  ensuing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders  dried  up  one 
great  source  of  academical  prosperity ;  while  the  confiscation  of 
monastic  property,  which  waa  generally  regarded  as  only  a  fore- 
taste of  what  awaited  the  endowments  of  the  Universities,  and 
the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  clergy,  rendered  literature  and 
the  church,  during  this  crisis,  uninviting  professions,  either  for 
an  ambitious,  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyrdom)  for  a  conscientious 
man.  The  effect  was  but  too  apparent ;  for  many  years  the 
Universities  were  almost  literally  deserted.' 

1  In  the  year  1539,  the  House  of  Convocation  complains,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Secretary  Cromwell,  (hat  "  the  UnivcTBity,  within,  the  last  five  years,  is  greatly  im- 
paired, and  the  immber  of  students  diminished  liy  one  half." — In  a  memorable  epistle, 
Bome  ten  years  previous,  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  same  complaint  had  been  still 
inoie  strenuously  nvged  : — "  Pauperes  enim  sumns.  Olim  singuli  nostrum  annuum 
Btipendinm  habuimas,  aliqui  a.  Nobilibus,  nonnulh  ab  his  ([ui  Monasteriis  prssunt,  plu- 
nmi  a  Presbyteris  qmbns  run  sunt  saceldoCia,  None  ven>  tantum  abest  ut  in  hoc 
peietemus,  ut  ilii  quibua  debeant  sotitum  stipendium  dare  recusant.  Abbates  enim 
suos  Monachos  damum  accersunt,  Mobiles  suos  libeios,  Presbyter!  suos  consanguineos : 
sic  minuitur  scholasticorura  numeras,  Me  Tiamt  Aidre  nastriE,  sic  frigescunt  omncs 
liberalea  disciplins.  Collegia  solum  perseverant ;  qu:e  si  quid  solvere  cogantur,  cum 
solum  habeant  qiiantma  sufficit  in  victum  suo  scholastjcorum  numera,  necesse  erit, 
aut  ipsa  una  labi,  aut  socios  aliquot  ejici.  Vides  jam.  Mora,  quod  nobis  omnibus  im- 
mineat  periculum.  Vides  ex  Acidemia  futuram  non  Academiam,  nisi  tu  cautius  nos- 
trum caBsam  egeris."  (Wood,  a.  1539,  1540.) — In  1646,  in  which  year  the  number 
of  graduations  had  (alien  so  low  as  thirteen,  (he  inhabited  halls  amounted  only  to  etgki, 
and  even  of  these  several  were  neatly  empty.  (Wood,  a.  1546.) — About  the  same 
time,  the  celebrated  Walter  Haddon  laments,  that  in  Cambridge  "  the  schools  were 
never  more  solitary  llian  at  present ;  so  notably  few  indeed  are  the  studeuts,  that  for 
every  masterthat  reads  in  them  there  is  hardly  left  an  auditor  to  listen."  (Lucubra- 
tiones,  p.  12,  edit.  1567.) — "  In  1551,"  says  the  Oxford  Antiquary,  "  the  colleges,  and 
espeeially  the  ancient  halls,  lay  either  waste,  or  were  become  the  receptacles  of  poor 
religious  people  turned  out  of  their  cloisters.  The  present  halls,  especially  Sf.  Ed- 
mund's and  New  Inn,  were  void  of  students."  (a.  1551.)— And  agdn ;  "  I'ho  truth 
is,  though  the  whole  number  of  students  were  now  a  thousand  and  fiflieen,  that  had 
names  in  the  buttery  boots  of  each  house  of  learning,  yet  the  greater  part  were  absent, 
and  had  taken  their  last  farewell."  (a.  1553.)—"  The  two  wells  of  leambg,"  says 
Dr.  Bernard  Gilpin  in  1653—"  the  two  wells  of  learning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
dried  up,  students  decayed,  of  which  scarce  an  hundred  are  left  of  a  thousand  ;  and 
if  in  seven  years  more  they  should  decay  so  fast,  there  would  be  almost  none  at  all ; 
so  that  the  devil  would  make  a  triumph,  while  there  were  none  learned  to  whom  to 
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The  Halls,  whose  existence  solely  depended  on  the  confluence 
of  students,  thiTS  fell;  and  none,  it  is  probable,  would  have  sur- 
vived the  crisis,  had  not  several  chanced  to  be  the  property  of 
certain  colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in  their  support. 
The  Halls  of  St.  Alban,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Maty,  New  Inn,  Mag- 
dalen,  severally  belonged  to  Merton,  Queen's,  Oriel,  New,  and 
Magdalen  Colleges;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, G-louoester  Hall,  now  "Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall, 
subsequently  Hertford  College,  owed  their  salvation  to  their 
dependence  on  the  foundations  of  Christ  Church,  St.  John's,  and 
Exeter. — [In  Cambridge  the  Hostles  ended  in  1540  (Fuller). 
Halls  are  there  Colleges.] 

The  cirQumstanoes  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  halls,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  Oxford,  not  only  gave  to  the  secular  colleges,  which  ail  re- 
mained, a  preponderant  weight  in  the  University  for  the  junc- 
ture ;  but  allowed  them  ao  to  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increase 
iheir  numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  compre- 
hend within  their  walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  popu- 
lation, though  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century,  they  appear 
to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members  at  all.' 
Ab  the  students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls  were  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate ;  and  they  became,  at  last,  of  so  insignificant  a  value 
to  the  landlords,  who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academical 
purposes,  that  they  were  always  willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen 
and  falhng  property  for  the  most  trifling  consideration.  In 
Oxford,  land  and  houses  became  a  drug.  The  old  colleges  thus 
extended  their  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished 
burghers ;  and  the  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  four  estab- 
lished within  half  a  centuiy  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and 
altogether  six  during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  built  on  sites 
either  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price.  After 
this  period  only  one  coUege  was  founded — in  1610 ;  and  three  of 
the  eight  halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610, 1702,  and  1740 ; 
hut  of  these  one  is  now  extinct. 

These  circumstances  explain  how  the  halls  declined  and  fell ; 

commit  the  flock."    {Sermons  preached  at  Cmrt,  edit.  1630,  p.  S3.)— See  also  Wood, 
aa.  1561,  1563,— [Fullot'fl 

'  See  statute  of  1439,  quoted  ii 
Danel's  tiaDscript  of  the  ancient  Bt 
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it  remains  to  explain,  why,  in  the  most  crowded  state  of  the 
University,  not  one  autsequently  was  ever  restored. — Before  the 
era  of  theii-  downfall,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  easy.  It 
required  only,  that  a  few  schoJars  should  hire  a  house,  find  cau- 
tion for  a  year's  rent,  and  choose  for  Principal  a  graduate  of 
respectable  character.  The  Chancellor,  or  his  Deputy,  could 
not  refuse  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of  usurpation 
abolished  this  facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Principality,  and  consequently  to  the  institution,  of  halls,  was, 
"through  the  absolute  potency  he  had,"  procured  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  about  1570 ;  and  it 
is  now,  by  statute,  vested  in  his  successors.'  In  surrendering 
this  privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Colleges  were  not  blind  to 
their  peculiar  interest.  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was 
sure  to  he  gUided  by  their  heads ;  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to 
interfere  with  their  monopoly ;  and  the  collegial  interest,  thus 
left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentrated  in  a  few  hands, 
was  soon  able  to  estabJish  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  Uiiiver- 
eity, 

2.  By  statute,  the  office  of  Tutor  is  open  to  all  graduates.  Thia 
was,  however,  no  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  the  fellows; 
and  the  simple  graduate,  who  should  attempt  to  make  good  his 
right — ^how  could  ho  succeed  ? 

As  the  colleges  only  received  as  members  those  not  on  the 
foundation,  for  their  own  convenience,  they  could  cither  exclude 
them  altogether,  or  admit  them  under  whatever  limitations  they 
might  choose  to  impose.  By  University  law,  gi'aduates  were  not 
compelled  to  lodge  in  college ;  they  were  therefore  excluded  aa 
unprofitable  members,  to  make  room  for  under-graduates,  who 
paid  tutor's  fees,  and  as  dangerous  competitors,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  tutors  themselves.  'Ihis  exclusion,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  this  exclusion,  of  itself  prevented  any  graduate  from 
commencing  tutor,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  foundation 
members.  Independently  of  this,  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  would  have  frustrated  all  interference  with  monopoly  by 
the  fellows ;  but  these  we  need  not  enumerate. 

3.  Collegial  tuition  engrossed  by  the  fellows,  a  more  import- 
ant step  was  to  raise  this  collegial  tuition  from  a  subsidiary  to 


'  "Wooi'B  H-Ut.  etAnliq.  Viiiv.  lib.  iL  p.  339.     Hisl.  andAntiq.  cf  Coll.  andHalu, 
p.  655.     Statttta  AvlaHs,  sect.  v. 
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a  puncipal '  Could  Uie  profe'!''urial  system  on  wliloh  the  Univer- 
sity restPil  be  abolislied,  the  tntorial  system  would  remain  the 
one  organ  of  academical  in&truction ;  could  the  Univevsity  he 
silently  aEnihilated,  the  coUe^et,  would  succeed  to  its  name,  its 
privileges,  and  itb  place  This  momentous — this  deplorahle  suh- 
veision  was  con&ummited  Wo  do  not  affirm  that  the  end  was 
ever  cleaily  proposed,  oi  a  line  of  policy  for  its  attainment  over 
syatematioaliy  followed  out  But  circumstances  concurred,  and 
tliat  in^'tinot  of  self  interest  which  actuates  bodies  of  men  with 
the  oeitainty  of  a  natural  law,  determined,  in  the  course  of 
gLneritions,  a  result,  such  as  no  sagacity  would  have  anti- 
cipated aa  possible  After  the  accomplishment,  however,  a  re- 
trospect of  its  causes  shows  the  event  to  have  been  natural,  if 
not  necessary. 

The  subversion  of  the  University  is  to  be  traced  to  that  very 
code  of  laws  on  which  ite  constitution  was  finally  established. 
The  academical  body  is  composed  of  graduates  and  under-gradu- 
ates  in  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine ; 
and  the  government  of  the  University  was  of  old  exclusively 
committed  to  the  Masters  and  Doctors  assembled  in  Congregation 
and  Convocation;  Heads  of  houses  and  college  Fellows  shared  in 
the  academical  government  only  as  they  were  full  graduates,  and 
as  they  were  regents.  The  statutes  ratified  under  the  chancel- 
lorship of  Laud,  and  by  which  the  leg'al  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  still  determined,  changed  this  republican  polity  into  ar 
oHgarchical.  The  legislation  and  the  supreme  government  were 
still  left  with  the  full  graduates,  the  Masters  and  Doctors,  and  the 
character  of  Fellow  remained  always  unprivileged  fay  law.  But 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  if  not  now  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  pub- 
lie  body,  were  now  first  clothed  with  an  authority  such  as  render- 
ed them  henceforward  the  principal — in  fact,  the  sole  administra- 
tors of  the  University  weal.'    And  whereas  in  foreign  Universities, 

'  This  third  slep  in  the  revolution,  which  from  its  more  important  character  wb 
consider  last,  was,  however,  accomplisliing  simultaneously  with  the  second,  of  which 
it  was,  in  fact,  almost  a  condition. 

'  Anciently  the  right  of  praviona  discussion  belonged  to  Iho  House  of  Regency  or 
Congregation,  The  omnipotent  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  eonfirm  his  hold  over  the  Uni- 
versitj,  and  in  spite  of  condderable  opposition,  constrained  the  Mastera  to  slirrendei 
this  function  to  a  more  limited  and  manageahle  body,  composed  of  the  Vice-chancellor, 
Doclors,  Heads  (for  the  first  time  recogniEcd  as  a  public  body),  and  Proctors  ("Wood, 
a.  1569).  [It  does  not  appear  Uiat  the  Heads  and  Doctors  hereby  obtained  the  absa- 
bile  mitialive.  They,  as  previously  the  Congregation,  had  only  the  right  of  prior 
deliberation,  but  not  the  right  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  a  measure  into  the 
academical  te^slature.    (Wood,  ii.  p.  167,  sq.)}    Laud,  desirous  of  still  further  con- 
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the  "University  governed  tlie  Colleges — in  Oxford  the  Colleges 
were  enthroned  the  governors  of  the  "University,  The  Vice- 
chancellor  (now  also  necessarily  a  College  Head),  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  and  the  two  Proctors,  were  constituted  into  a  hody,  and 
the  momhers  constrained  to  regular  attendance  on  an  ordinary 
weekly  meeting.  To  this  body  was  committed,  as  their  especial 
duly,  the  care  of  "inquiring'  into,  and  taking  counsel  for,  the 
observance  of  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  Univ&rsity;  and  if 
there  be  aught  touching  the  good  government,  the  scholastic  im- 
provement, the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  "University,  which  a 
majority  of  them  may  think  worthy  of  deliheration,  let  them  have 
power  to  deliberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  this  their 
deliberation,  the  same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  the 
Venerable  House  of  Congregation,  and  then  with  mature  counsel 
ratified  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation."  (T.  xiii.)  Thus, 
no  proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  houses  of  Congregation  or 
Convocation,  unless  it  had  been  previously/  discussed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  "  Hebd^miadal  Meeting ;"  and  through  this  prelim- 
inary negative,'  the  most  absolute  control  was  accorded  to  the 


eentrating  the  government,  and  in  order  to  exercise  hioiself  a  more  absolute  control, 
constituted  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  of  Ms  very  Immble  servants  the  Heads ;  and  to 
fmatrate  opposition  from  the  Mouse  of  Convocation  to  this  momentous  and  unconsti- 
tutional cteigB  by  precluding  opposition,  he  forced  the  innovation  on  tlie  University 
through  rm/al  statute. — The  Cambridge  Caput,  whose  powers  were  virtQally  first  in- 
stituted by  the  Elizabethan  statutes,  Ibrtns  a  cliriaus  pendant  to  the  Oxford  Hebdo- 
madal Meeting  ;  and  in  general,  the  history  of  the  two  Universities  is  a  history  of  the 
same  illegal  revolution,  accomplished  by  the  same  influence,  under  circumstances 
similar,  hut  not  the  same.  [The  Caput  comprises  six  members,  to  wit,  the  Viee-chan- 
cellor,  the  representatives  of  the  three  Mgher  faculties  of  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and 
Physic,  and  of  the  Ivio  Houses,  the  Regent  and  Non-Regent.  It  originates  nothing, 
but  each  member  has  a  veto  efiectaal  during  the  academical  year.  "  There  is  no  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  University"  (says  Dr.  Peacock,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Cambridge  Statnles,  1841,  p.  48)  "  so  nseful  and  necessary  for  many  purposes,  which 
has  operated  more  injurioualj/  to  its  interests,  by  the  diecouTogemeais  and  (^staeUi 
uihich  it  has  opposed  to  the  consideraiion  and  enactment  of  meaa-ures  of  lalional  improve' 
ment."  Again  (says  the  same  able  and  candid  writer,  p.  S3}  "  the  statutes  of  Eliza- 
beth, by  making  the  existence  of  the  authority  of  this  body  permanent  (during  an 
enUre  academical  year),  and  by  the  mode  of  its  appointment,  placed  the  iBhols  Ugisla- 
Uvs  pouters  of  the  University  under  the  control  of  the  Heads  nf  Houses,"  How  then  can 
Dr.  Whewell  {Cambridge  Education,  <)  883)  state,  that  "the  Heads  of  Colleges  have 
no  special  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  University,  except  as  advisers  of  the  Vice- 
chancellorl"  Nor  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  authority  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  Interpreti^ns  and  Decrees  of  tlie  Heads  of  Colleges  ;  these  are  regarded  as  of 
statutory  obligation,  and  av>om  to  as  such.  See  the  learned  Sergeant  Miller's  Aecaant 
if  (he  Vniversiti/  of  Cambridge  (cc.  3,  4,  C),  who  commemorates  these  "  benign  inter- 
nrelations"  of  tlie  Reverend  Heads  by  which  inkite  is  coolly  expounded  to  mean  black, 
&c.] 

'  And  as  if  this  prchminary  negative  were  not  enough,  there  was  conceded  by  the 
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Heads  of  Houses  over  the  proeeedings  of  tlic  University.  By  their 
permission,  every  statute  might  be  violated,  and  every  custom  fall 
ioto  desuetude :  without  their  permission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessary,  could  he  initi- 
ated, or  even  mentioned. 

A  hody  constituted  and  authorized  like  the  Hehdomadal  Meet- 
ing, could  only  be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust :  1°, 
if  its  members  were  subjected  to  a  direct  and  concentrated  respons- 
ibility; and  2°,  if  their  public  duties  were  identical  with  their 
private  interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  under  neither 
of  these  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  this  body  was  placed  under  the  review 
of  no  superior  authority  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did 
not,  perform ;  and  the  responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distri- 
buted among  too  many  to  have  any  influence  on  their  collective 
acts.     "  Corporations  never  blush." 

In  regard  to  the  second,  so  far  were  the  interests  and  duties  of 
the  heads  from  being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametrically 
opposed.  Their  public  obligations  bound  them  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of  which  the  profes- 
sors were  the  organs ;  but  this  system  their  private  advantage, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representing  the  coUegial  interest, 
prompted  them  to  deteriorate  and  undermine. 

"When  the  Corpus  Statuiorum  was  ratified,  there  existed  two 
opposite  influences  in  the  University,  either  of  which  might  have 
pretended  to  the  chief  magistracy — ^the  Heads  of  Houses  and  the 
Professors.  The  establishment  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  by 
Laud,  gave  the  former  a  decisive  advantage,  which  they  were 
not  slack  in  employing  against  their  rivals. 

In  their  individual  capacity,  the  Heads,  samples  of  the  same 
bran  with  the  Fellows,  from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  elected 
owed  in  general  their  elevation  to  accidental  circumstances ;  and 
their  influence,  or  rather  that  of  their  situation,  was  confined  to 
the  members  of  their  private  communities.  The  Professors,  the 
^liteoithe  University,  and  even  (of  old)  not  unfrequently  called 
for  their  celebrity  from  other  schools  and  countries,  were  profess- 
edly chosen  exclusively  from  merit;  and  their  position  enabled 

Bamc  Etatntes  lo  the  single  collogo  head  who  holds  for  the  time  the  office  of  Viee- 
chanoellor,  an  absolute  tela  npon  all  proceedings  in  the  houBes  of  congregation  and 
connotation  themselves.  In  Cambridge  a  preluninaTy  mlo  is  enjoyed  by  every  membei 
of  the  Cnpu!-— Caput  Senatus. 
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them  to  establish,  by  ability  and  zeal,  a  paramount  ascendency 
over  the  whole  academical  youth. 

As  men,  in  general,  of  merely  ordinary  acquirements — holding 
in  their  coUegial  capacity  only  an  accidental  character  in  the 
University — and  elevated,  simply  in  quality  of  that  character,  by 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power  to  an  unconstitutional  pre-eminence ; 
the  Heads  were,  not  unnaturally,  jealous  of  the  contrast  exhibited 
to  themselves  by  a  body  like  the  Professors,  who,  as  the  principal 
organs,  deserved  to  constitute  in  Oxford,  what  in  other  Univer- 
sities they  actually  did,  its  representatives  and  governors.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  weakness  of  their  rivals.  It  was  easily  per- 
ceived, that  in  proportion  as  the  professorial  system  of  instruction 
was  improved,  the  influence  of  the  professorial  body  would  be  in- 
creased  ;  and  the  heads  were  oonsoious,  that  if  that  system  were 
ever  organized  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
for  them  to  maintain  their  own  factitious  and  absurd  omnipotence 
in  the  academical  polity. 

Another  consideration  also  co-operated.  A  temporary  decline 
in  the  University  had  occasioned  the  desertion  of  the  Halls ;  a 
few  houses  had  succeeded  in  collecting  within  their  walls  the 
whole  academical  population ;  and  the  heads  of  these  few  houses 
had  now  obtained  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  University. 
Power  is  sweet ;  and  its  depositaries  were  naturally  averse  from 
any  measure  which  threatened  to  diminish  their  consequence, 
by  multiplying  their  numbers.  The  existing  Colleges  and  Halls 
could  afford  accommodation  to  a  very  limited  complement  of 
students.  The  exclusive  privileges  attached  in  England  to  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  above  all,  . 
in  the  church,  filled  the  colleges,  independently  of  any  merit  in 
the  academical  teachers.  But  were  the  University  restored  to 
its  ancient  fame — did  students  again  flock  to  Oxford,  as  they 
flocked  to  Leyden  and  Padua,  the  Halls  must  again  bo  called  into 
existence,  or  the  system  of  domestic  superintendence  be  aban- 
doned or  relaxed.  The  interests  of  the  Heads  was  thus  directly 
opposed  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professorial  body,  both  in  itself, 
and  in  its  consequences.  The  University  must  not  at  most  tran- 
scend the  standard  of  a  decent  mediocrity.  Every  thing,  in  fact, 
that  tended  to  keep  the  confluence  of  students  within  the  existing 
means  of  accommodation,  found  favor  with  these  oligarchs.  Sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even  at  matriculation  im- 
posed by  the  Calvinistic  Leicester,  was  among  the  few  statutes 
Du 
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not  subsequently  violated  by  the  Arminian  Heads ;  ths  numljei-s 
of  poor  scholars  formerly  supported  in  all  the  Colleges  were  grad- 
ually discarded ;'  the  expenses  incident  on  a  University  education 
kept  graduated  to  the  convenient  pitch  ;  and  residence  after  the 
first  degree,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  dispensed  with. 

At  the  same  time,  as  representatives  of  the  collegial  interest, 
the  Heads  were  natarally  indisposed  to  discharge  their  duty 
toward  the  University,  In  proportion  as  the  public  or  professorial 
education  vras  improved,  would  it  he  difficult  for  the  private  or 
tutorial  to  maintain  its  relative  importance  as  a  subsidiary.  The 
collegial  tuition  must  either  keep  pace  with  the  University  pre- 
lections, or  it  must  fall  into  contempt  and  desuetude.  The 
student  accustomed  to  a  high  standard  in  "the  schools,"  would 
pay  little  deference  to  a  low  standard  in  the  college.  It  would 
now  be  necessary  to  admit  tutors  exclusively  from  merit;  the 
fellows  no  longer  able  to  vindicate  their  monopoly  against  the  other 
graduates,  would,  in  a  general  competition,  sink  to  their  proper 
level,  even  in  their  own  houses ;  while,  in  the  University,  the 
collegial  influence  in  general  would  be  degraded  from  the  arbi- 
trary pre-eminence  to  which  accident  had  raised  it. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  Heads  of  Colleges  should  commit  suicide  to 
humor  their  enemies,  as  that  they  should  prove  the  faithful  guard- 
ians and  the  zealous  promoters  of  the  professorial  system.  On  the 
contrary,  by  confiding  this  duty  to  that  interest,  it  was  in  fact 
decreed,  that  the  professorial  system  should,  by  its  appointed 
guardians,  be  discouraged — corrupted — depressed — and,  if  not 
utterly  extinguished,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  inefficiency  and 
contempt,  as  would  leave  it  only  useful  as  a  foil  to  relieve  tlie 
imperfections  of  the  tutorial.  And  so  it  happened.  The  profes- 
sorial system,  though  still  imperfect,  could  without  difficulty  have 
been  carried  to  unhmited  perfection;  but  the  Heads,  far  from 
consenting  to  its  melioration,  fostered  its  defects  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate its  fall. 

'  Before  the  decline  of  tile  Halls,  academical  education  coat  nothing,  and  the  pooT 
Student  could  select  a  society  and  house  proportioned  to  liia  means,  down  even  to  the 
begging  Logicians  of  Aristotle's  Hall.  The  Coliegea  could  hardly  have  prevented  the 
lestoiation  of  the  Halls,  had  they  not  foi  3  considerable  time  supplied  that  accommo- 
dation to  the  indigent  echolars  to  which  the  countiy  had  been  accustomed.  From  the 
"  Exact  Account  of  the  ivhole  Number  of  Scholars  and  Students  in  tlie  University  of 
Oifotd,  taken  anno  16 IS,"  it  appears  that  about /our  hundred  andfi/ly  poor  scholars 
and  senilors  then  received  gratuitous,  or  almost  gratuitous,  education  End  support  in 
the  Colleges      How  many  do  so  now  t 
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In  Oxford,  as  originally  in  all  otlier  Universities,  salaried 
teachers  or  Professors  were  bound  to  deliver  their  prelections 
gratia.  But  it  was  always  found  that,  under  this  arrangement, 
the  professor  did  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  student  undervalued 
what  cost  him  nothing.  "  Gratis  ct  frustra."  "Universities  in 
general,  therefore,  corrected  this  defect.  The  interest  of  the  Pro- 
fessor was  made  subservient  to  his  diligence,  by  sanctioning,  or 
winking  at,  his  acceptance  of  voluntary  gifts  or  honoraria  from  his 
auditors ;  which,  in  most  Universities,  were  at  length  converted 
into  exigible  fees.  In  Oxford,  this  simple  expedient  was  not  of 
course  permitted  by  the  Heads ;  and  what  were  the  consequences  ? 
The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  had.  the  charge  of  watching  over  the 
due  observance  of  the  statutes.  By  statute  and  under  penalty, 
the  Professors  were  bound  to  a  regular  delivery  of  thoir  courses ; 
by  statute  and  under  penalty,  the  Students  were  bound  to  a  regu- 
lar  attendance  in  the  public  classes ;  and  by  statute  and  by  oath, 
but  not  under  penalty,  the  Heads  were  bound  to  see  that  both 
parties  duly  performed  their  several  obligations.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  Heads  were  here  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  If  they 
relaxed  in  their  censorship,  the  Professors,  finding  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  lecture  regularly,  and  no  longer  certain  of  a  regular 
audience,  would,  erelong,  desist  from  lecturing  at  all ; '  while  the 
Students,  finding  attendance  in  their  classes  no  longer  compulsory, 
and  no  longer  sure  of  a  lecture  when  they  did  attend,  would  soon 
cease  to  frequent  the  schools  altogether.  The  Heads  had  only  to 
violate  their  duties,  by  neglecting  the  charge  especially  intrusted 
to  them,  and  the  downfall  of  the  obnoxious  system  was  inevitable. 
And  this  they  did. 

At  the  same  time,  other  accidental  defects  in  the  professorial 
system,  as  cor^tituted  in  Oxford — ^the  continuance  of  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  body  sworn  "to  the  scholastic  improvement 
of  the  University" — co-operated  also  to  the  same  result. 

Fees  not  pennitted',  the  salaries  which  made  up  the  whole 
emoluments  attached  to  the  different  chairs  were  commonly  too 
small  to  afford  an  independent,  far  less  an  honorable  livelihood. 
They  could  therefore  only  be  objects  of  ambition,  as  honorary  ap- 
pointments, or  supplemental  aids.  This  limited  the  candidates  to 
those  who  had  otherwise  a  competent  income ;  and  consequently 

'  How  well  disposed  the  salaried  readors  always  were  to  convert  their  chairs  into 
smecutcB,  may  be  seen  in  Wooil,  aa.  1581,  1583,  1584,  1689,  1580,  1594,  1596, 
1608,  &c. 
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threw  them,  in  general,  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
ooUegial  foundations,  i.  e.  of  a  class  of  men  on  whose  capacity  or 
good  intention  to  render  the  professorships  efficient,  there  could  be 
no  rational  dependence. 

Sorne,  also,  of  the  public  lectureships  were  temporary ;  the.ie 
were  certain  to  he  negligently  filled,  and  neghgently  taught. 

Another  circumstance  likewise  concurred  in  reducing  the  stand- 
ard of  professorial  competence.  The  power  of  election,  never  per- 
haps inti-usted  to  the  safest  hands,  was  in  general  even  confided 
to  those  interested  in  frustrating  its  end.  The  appointment  was 
often  directly,  and  almost  always  indirectly,  determined  hy  college 
influence.  In  exclusive  possession  of  the  tutorial  office,  and  non- 
residence  as  yet  only  permitted  to  independent  graduates,  the 
fellows,  in  conjunction  with  the  heads,  came  io  constitute  the 
great  proportion  of  the  resident  members  of  Convocation  and 
Congregation ;  and  therefore,  except  in  cases  of  general  interest, 
the  elections  helonging  to  the  puhlic  bodies  were  sure  to  he  decided 
hy  them,' 

Nor  was  it  possible  to  raise  the  tutorial  system  from  its  st-atc 
of  relative  subordination,  without  an  absolute  subversion  of  the 
professorial.  The  tutor  could  not  extend  his  discipline  over  the 
bachelor  in  arts,  for  every  bachelor  was  by  law  entitled  to  com- 
mence tutor  himself.  But  the  colleges  could  not  succeed  in  vindi- 
cating their  monopoly  even  of  the  inferior  branches  of  education, 


'  Since  writing  the  above,  we  notice  a  curious  confirmation  in  Terra-Filias.  This 
work  appeared  in  I73I,  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  eollegtal  interest  was  accomplish- 
ing its  victory.  Tho  Btatcments  it  contains  were  never,  we  believe,  contradicted ;  and 
(hough  the  foljowing  representation  maybe  in  some  paints  exaggerated,  the  reader  caa 
easily  recognize  ita  eubstantiid  truth.  SpeaMng  of  the  Professors  :  "  !  have  known  a 
profligate  debauchee  chosen  professor  of  moral  philosophy  ;  and  a  fellow,  who  never 
looked  upon  the  stars  soberly  in  his  life,  professor  of  astronomy :  wo  havo  had  history 
professors,  who  never  read  any  thing  to  qualify  them  for  it,  but  Tom  Thumb,  Jaek  the 
Giant-killer,  Bon  Bellianis  of  Greece,  and  such  like  records ;  we  have  had  likewise 
nuniberlesB  professors  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,,  who  scarce  understood  their 
mother  tongue ;  and  not  long  ago,  a  lamoiis  gamester  and  stock-jobbor  was  eleeted 
MEirgaret  I^fessor  of  Divinity ;  so  great,  it  seems,  is  the  analogy  between  dusting 
cushions  and  shaking  of  olbows,  or  between  squandering  away  of  estates  and  saving 
of  souls."  And  in  a  letter,  from  an  under-graduate  of  Wadham; — "Now,  it  is  nion- 
strouBi  that  notwithstanding  those  public  lectures  are  so  much  neglected,  we  are  all  of 
us,  when  we  take  our  degrees,  charged  with  and  punished  for  non-appearance  at  the 
reading  of  many  of  them;  a  formal  dispensation  is  read  by  our  respective  doans,  at  tho 
time  our  grace  is  proposed,  for  our  non-appearance  at  those  lectures,  [N.  B,]  and  il  is 
with  difficulty  that  some  grave  tmes  of  the  congrcgatioa  are  induced  to  grant  it.  Strange 
order '.  that  each  lectiirei  should  have  bis  fifty,  his  hundred,  or  two  hundred  pounds  a 
feat  for  doing  nothing  ;  and  that  we  (the  young  fry]  should  be  obliged  to  pay  money  for 
lot  hearing  such  lectures  as  were  never  read,  nor  ever  composed."    (No.  X,) 
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unless  they  were  able  also  to  incapacitate  the  University  from 
affording  instruction  in  the  superior.  For  if  the  public  lectures 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  in  the  higher 
department  of  the  lowest,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  justify 
their  suppression  in  that  particular  department,  which  alone  the 
college  fellows  could  pjetend  to  teaoh.  At  the  same  time,  if 
attendance  on  the  professorial  courses  remained  necessary  for 
degrees  above  bachelor  in  arts,  a  multitude  of  graduates,  all  com- 
petent to  the  tutorial  office,  would  in  consequence  continue  domi- 
ciled in  the  University,  and  the  fellow's  usurpation  of  that  function 
it  would  he  found  impossible  to  maintain.  With  the  colleges  and 
fellows  it  was,  therefore,  all  or  nothing.  If  they  were  not  to 
continue,  as  they  had  been,  mere  accessories  to  tJie  University, 
it  behooved  to  quash  tlie  whole  public  lectures,  and  to  dispense 
with  residence  after  the  elementary  degi^ee.  This  the  Heads  of 
Houses  easily  effected.  As  the  irresponsible  guardians  of  the 
University  statutes,  they  violated  their  trust,  by  allowing  the 
professois  to  neglect  their  statutory  duty,  and  empty  standing  to 
betakeninlieuof  the  course  of  academical  study,  w/Uck  it  legally 
implied. 

The  Professorial  system  was  thus  from  the  principal  and  neces- 
sary, degraded  into  tlie  subordinate  and  superfluous  ;  the  tutorial 
elevated,  with  all  its  additional  imperfections,  from  the  subsidiary, 
into  the  one  exclusive  instrument  of  education.  In  establishmg 
the  ascendency  of  the  collegial  bodies,  it  mattered  not  that  the 
extensive  cycle  of  academical  instruction  was  contracted  to  the 
narrow  capacity  of  a  fellow-tut.or ; — ^that  the  University  was  anni- 
hilated, or  reduced  to  half  a  faculty — of  one  toachcrship — ^which 
every  "graduated  dunce"  might  confidently  undertake.  The 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  the  church,  and  the  professions,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  paltry  ends  of  a  few  contemptible  corporations  ; 
and  the  privileges  by  law  accorded  to  the  public  University  of 
Oxford,  as  the  authorized  organ  of  national  education,  were  by 
its  perfidious  governors  furtively  transferred  to  the  unauthorized 
absurdities  of  their  private — of  their  college  discipline. 

That  the  representatives  of  the  collegial  bodies,  as  constituting 
the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  were  the  authors  of  this  radical  subver- 
sion of  tlie  establishment  of  which  they  were  the  protectors — 
that  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  its  accom- 
plishment— and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  fully  conscious 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  University  and  public  to  a  private 
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job ; — all  this  ia  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
rather  than  expose  the  college  usurpations  to  a  discvission  by  the 
academical  and  civil  legislatures,  not  only  submitted  to  the  dis- 
grace of  leaving  their  smuggled  system  of  education  without  a 
legal  sanction,  but  actually  tolerated  the  reproach  of  thus  con- 
verting the  gi'eat  seminary  of  the  English  Chnroh  into  a  school  of 
perjury,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  effort  either  at  yindication 
or  amendment.  This  greyious  charge,  though  frequently  advanced 
both  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  establishment,  we  mention 
with  regret;  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  rebutted,  but  shall  be 
truly  gratified  if  it  can.     Let  us  inquire. 

At  matriculation,  every  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
solemnly  swears  to  an  observance  of  the  academical  statutes,  of 
which  he  receives  a  copy  of  the  Excerpta,  that  ho  may  bo  unable 
to  urge  the  plea  of  ignorance  for  their  violation ;  and  at  every 
successive  step  of  graduation,  the  candidate  not  only  repeats  this 
comprehensive  oath,  but  after  hearing  read,  by  the  senior  Proctor, 
a  statutory  recapitulation  of  the  statutes  which  prescribe  the 
various  public  courses  to  be  attended,  and  the  various  public  exer- 
cises to  be  performed,  as  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  degree, 
specially  makes  oath,  "that  having  heard  what  was  thus  read, 
and  having,  within  three  days,  diligently  read  or  heard  read  [the 
other  statutes  having  reference  to  the  degree  he  is  about  to  take], 
moreover  the  seventh  section  of  the  sixth  title,  that  he  has  per- 
formed all  that  they  require,  those  particulars  excepted  for  which 
he  has  received  a  dispensation."  (Stat.  T,  ii.  i  3,  T.  ix.  S.  vi.  4 
1-3.)  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  re-enactment 
of  1808.     (Add.  T.  ix.  5  3.) 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  does  it  not  follow  that  every 
member  of  the  University  commits  perjury,  who  either  does  not 
observe  the  statutory  enactments,  or  does  not  receive  a  dispensa- 
tion for  their  non-observance  ? 

Under  iii&  former  alternative,  false  swearing  is  manifestly  in- 
evitable. Of  the  University  laws,  it  is  much  easier  to  enumerate 
those  which  are  not  violated  than  those  which  are;  and  the"£a;- 
cerpia  Statutorum,"  which  the  intrant  receives  at  matriculation, 
far  from  enabling  him  to  prove  faithful  to  his  oath,  serves  only  to 
show  him  the  extent  of  the  perjury,  which  if  he  does  not  fly  the 
University,  he  must  unavoidably  incur.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
almost  the  only  statutes  now  observed,  are  those  which  regulate 
matters  wholly  accidental  to  the  essential  ends  of  the  institution — 
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as  the  eivilpolityof  the  corporation,  or  eircumstancos  of  mere  form 
and  ceremonial.  The  whole  statutes,  on  the  contrary,  that  con- 
stitute the  being  and  the  well-being  of  the  University,  as  an 
establishment  of  education  in  general,  and  in  particular,  of  educa- 
tion in  the  three  learned  professions — these  fundamental  statutes 
are,  one  and  all,  absolutely  reduced  to  a  dead  letter  And  why  ? 
Because  they  establish  the  Univeisity  on  the  byitem  of  piofes- 
sorial  instructio-n  The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  ho  contradieted, 
that  while  every  statute  which  comports  with  the  pii-iate  inter- 
est of  the  college  corporations  is  religiously  enforced,  eveiy  statute 
intended  to  injure  the  public  utility  of  the  University,  but  in- 
compatible with  their  monopoly,  is  unscrupulously  violated. 

The  latter  alternative  remains ;  but  does  dispensation  afford 
a  postern  of  escape  t — The  statutes  feestow  this  power  exclusively 
on  the  Houses  of  Congregation  and  Convocation,  and  the  limits 
of  "  Dispensable"  and  "Indispensable  Matter"  are  anxiously  and 
minutely  determined.  Of  itself,  the  very  fact  that  there  was 
aught  indispensable  in  the  system  at  all,  might  satisfy  us,  with- 
out farther  inquiry,  that  at  least  the  one  essential  part  of  its 
organization,  through  whieh  the  University,  by  law,  accomplishes 
the  purposes  of  its  institution,  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  for 
this  would  be  nothing  else  tlien  a  dispensation  of  the  University 
itself.     But  let  us  inquire  further : 

The  original  statute  (Corp.  St.  T.  ix.  S.  iv.  *  2),  determining 
the  Dispensable  Matter  competent  to  the  House  of  Congregation, 
was  re-enacted,  with  some  unimportant  omissions,  iu  1801  and 
1808.  (Add.  p.  136,  188).  By  these  statutes,  there  is  allowed 
to  that  House  the  power  of  dispensation  in  twenty-three  specified 
eases  of  which  the  fourth — "Pro  minus  diligenti  publicorum 
Lectorum  auditione" — need  alone  be  mentioned,  as  showing,  by 
the  only  case  in  point,  how  limited  is  the  power  committed  to 
Congregation,  of  dispensing  with  the  essential  business  of  the 
University,  The  students  were  unconditionally  bound,  by  oath 
and  statute,  to  a  regular  attendance  on  the  different  classes ;  and 
a  dispensation  for  the  cause  ot  "a just  impediment,"  is  here  al- 
lowed  to  qualify,  on  equitable  groundb,  the  rigor  of  the  law.  It 
will  not  be  contended,  that  a  power  of  dispensation  allowed  for 
the  not  altogether  diligent  attendance  on  the  public  readers,  was 
meant  by  the  legislature  to  concede  a  power  of  dL'ipensing  with 
all  attendance  on  the  professorial  courses  ;  nay,  of  a' 
pensing  with  these  courses  themselves 
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Theie  hab  TDseii  ni  subsequent  enactment  noilifying  the  Lau- 
dian  statutea  touching  the  dispensing  power  of  Convocation. 
Thiij  hou'?e,  though  posse'^iing  the  right  of  lescinding  old  and  of 
ratifying  new  lawb,  felt  ifc  nece'i'iary  to  ic'stiiot  its  prerogative  of 
lightly  suspending  their  application  m  particular  cases,  in  order 
to  terminate  "  the  too  great  license  of  dispensation,  which  had 
heretofore  wrought  grievous  detriment  to  the  University."  {Corp. 
St.  T.  X.  ii.  k  5),  Accordingly,  under  the  head  of  Dispensable 
'Matter,  there  is  to  "be  found  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  power  is  left  with  Convocation  of  dispensing  with  the  regular 
lectures  of  all  or  any  of  its  professoia,  or  with  attendance  on  these 
lectures  by  all  or  any  of  its  scholars.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
permitted,  at  the  utmost,  to  give  dispensation  to  an  ordinary  (or 
public)  reader,  who  bad  been  forced  by  necessity  to  deliver  his 
lecture,  through  a  substitute,  without  the  regular  authorization. 
(T.  X.  S.  ii.  h  4.) — Again,  under  the  head  oi Indispensable  Matter, 
those  cases  are  enumerated  in  which  the  indulgence  had  formerly 
been  abused.  All  defect  of  standing  (standing  at  that  time  meant 
length  of  attendance  on  the  professorial  lectures),  ail  non-perform- 
ance of  exercise,  either  before  or  after  graduation,  are  declared 
henceforward  indispensable.  But  if  the  less  important  requisites 
for  a  degree,  and  in  which  a  relaxation  had  previously  been  some- 
times tol  t  d  a  d  d  imperative ;  muUa  majus,  must 
the  cond  t  f  ^  a  a  n  nt  uportance,  such  as  delivery  of,  and 
attendan  n  tl  ]  ubli  s,  he  held  as  such — conditions,  a 
dispensat  n  f  h  h  h  g  never  heretofore  been  asked,  or 
granted,  co  d  }  b)  a  prospective  prohibition  of  such 
abuse  could  never,  by  the  legislature,  be  imagined  necessary.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  declared,  that  hereafter  no  alteration  is  to  be 
attempted  of  the  rules,  by  which  founders,  with  consent  of  the 
"University,  had  determined  the  duties  of  the  chairs  by  them  en- 
dowed ;  and  these  rules,  as  thus  modified  and  confirmed,  consti- 
tute a  great  proportion  of  the  statutes  by  which  the  system  of 
public  lectures  is  regulated.  (T.  x,  S.  ii.  i  5.) — Under  both  heads, 
a  general  power  is,  indeed,  left  to  the  Chancellor,  of  allowing  the 
Hebdomadal  Meeting  to  propose  a  dispensation;  but  this  only 
"from  some  necessary  and  very  urgent  cause,"  and  "in  cases 
which  are  not  repugnant  to  academical  discipline."  We  do  not 
happen  to  know,  and  can  not  at  the  moment  obtain  the  informa- 
tion, whether  there  now  is,  or  is  not,  a  form  of  dispensation  passed 
in  convocation  for  the  non-delivery  of  their  lectures  by  the  public 
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readers,  and  for  the  non-attendance  on  these  lectures  by  the 
students.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  the 
question.  For  cither  the  statutes  are  violated  without  a  dispen- 
sation, or  a  dispensation  is  ohtained  in  violation  of  the  statutes. 
[See  next  following  article.] 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  these  statutes,  however 
casuistieally  interpreted,  to  afford  a  color  for  the  monstrous  sup- 
position, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  leave  to 
either  house  the  power  of  arbitrarily  suspending  the  whole 
mechanism  of  education  established  by  law,  that  is,  of  dispensing 
with  the  University  itself,  whereas  their  whole  tenor  is  only  sig- 
nificant as  proving  the  reverse  ;  let  us  now  look  at  the  "  Bpino- 
mis,  or  explanation  of  the  oath  taken  by  all,  to  observe  the  stat- 
utes of  the  University,  as  to  u  fat  i  nt  t  t  b  ]  Id  binding," 
in  which  the  intention  of  the  I       latu  1  t   n  to  the  mat- 

ter at  issue,  is  unequivocally  d  la  d  Th  p  tant  article, 
intended  to  guard  against  all     j  h   t     I  n  t      tion  of  the 

nature  and  extent  of  the  oblig  t  n  n  d  by  th  ath,  though 
it  has .  completely  failed  in  pieventin^  its  violation,  renders,  at 
least,  all  palliation  impossible. 

It  is  here  declared,  that  all  are  forsworn  who  wrest  the  terms 
of  the  statutes  to  a  sense  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
legislature,  or  take  the  oath  under  any  mental  reservation.  Con- 
sequentJy,  those  are  perjured :  1°,  who  aver  they  have  performed, 
or  do  behove,  what  they  have  not  performed,  or  do  not  believe ; 
2°,  they  who,  violating  a  statute,  do  not  submit  to  the  penalty 
attached  to  that  violation ;  3°,  they  who  proceed  in  their  degrees 
without  a  dispensation  for  the  non-performance  of  dispensable 
conditions,  but  much  more  they  who  thus  proceed  ivithout  actually 
performing  those  prerequisites  which  are  indispensable.  As  to 
other  delicts"  (we  translate  literally),  "if  there  be  no  contempt, 
no  gross  and  obstinate  negligence  of  the  statutes  and  their  penal- 
ties ;  and  if  the  delinquents  have  submitted  to  the  penalties  sanc- 
tioned by  the  statutes,  they  are  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  violating 
the  religious  obligation  of  their  oath.  Finally,  as  the  reverence 
due  to  their  character  exempts  the  Magistrates  of  the  Univbk- 
siTY  from  the  common  penalties  of  other  transgressors,  so  on 
them  there  is  incumbent  a  stronger  conscientious  obligation ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  bound  not  only  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  ovm  duties,  hut  Ukewise  diligently  to  take  care  that  all 
others  in  like  manner  perform  theirs.     Not,  however,  that  it  is 
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intended  that  every  failure  in  tlieir  duties  should  at  once  involve 
them  in  the  ci-imo  of  perjury.  But  since  the  keeping  and  guard- 
ianship  of  the  Statutes  is  intrusted  to  their  fidelity,  if  {may  it 
never  happen!)  through  their  negligence  or  sloth,  they  suffer 
any  statutes  whatever  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  silently,  as  it 
were,  to  be  abrogated,  in  that  event  we  dbckee  them  guilty  of 
BKOKER  pAiTH  AKi>  OF  PERJURY."  "What  would  thes6  legislators 
have  said,  could  they  have  foreseen  that  these  "E/everend  Magis- 
trates of  the  University"  should  "silently  abrogate"  every  funda- 
mental statute  in  the  code  of  which  they  were  the  appointed — 
the  sworn  guardians  ? 

It  must,  as  we  observed,  have  hG^n  powerful  motives  which 
could  induce  the  Heads  of  Houses,  originally  to  incur,  or  subse- 
quently to  tolerate,  such  opprobrium  for  themselves  and  the  Uni- 
versity ;  nor  can  any  conceivable  motive  be  assigned  for  either, 
except  that  these  representatives  of  the  collegia!  interest  were  , 
fully  aware  that  the  intrusive  system  was  not  one  for  which  a 
sanction  could  be  hoped  from  the  academical  and  civil  legislatures, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  too  advantageous  for  themselves 
not  to  be  quietly  perpetuated,  even  at  such  a  price. 

"We  do  not  see  how  the  Heads  could  throw  off  the  charge  of 
"broken  faith  and  perjury,"  incurred  by  their  "silent  abroga- 
tion" of  the  University  statutes,  even  allowing  them  the  plea 
which  some  low  moralists  have  advanced  in  extenuation  of  the 
perjury  committed  by  the  non-observance  of  certain  College 
statutes," 

For,  in  '^&  first  place,  this  plea  supposes  that  the  observance 
of  the  violated  statute  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  end  of 
the  institution,  toward  which  it  only  constituted-  a  mean.  Here, 
however,  it  can  not  he  alleged  that  the  statutory,  or  professorial 
system,  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  a  University ; 
seeing  that  all  Universities,  except  the  English,  employ  that 
instrument  exclusively,  arid  as  the  best ;  and  that  Oxford,  under 
her  new  tutorial  dispensation,  has  never  manifestly  been  the  ex- 
emplar of  academical  institutions. 

In  the  second  place,  even  admitting  the  professorial  system  to 
be  notoriously  inconvenient,  still  the  plea  supposes  that  the  in- 
3  arisen  from  a  change  of  circumstances  unknown 


*  Palev,  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosnphy,)]. 'A.  c,  SI.  His  arguraonlB 
would  justify  a  repeal  of  such  statutes  by  public  authority,  never  theij  violation  by 
ptiTBte  and  interested  parties,  after  ewearing  to  theii  obBervance. 
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to  the  lawgiver,  and  sntseijuent  to  the  enaotment.  But  in  the 
present  case,  the  only  change  {from  the  matnrer  age  of  the  stu- 
dent) has  been  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  professorial 
method,  and  to  diminish  the  expediency  of  the  tutorial. 

But  in  the  third  place,  such  a  plea  is,  in  tlie  present  instance, 
incompetent  altogether.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  private  foun- 
dation, where  the  lawgiver  is  defunct.  Here  the  institution  is 
public — the  lawgiver  perpetual ;  and  he  might  at  every  moment 
have  been  interrogated  concerning  the  repeal  or  observance  of 
his  statutes.  That  lawgiver  is  the  House  of  Convocation.  The 
heads  in  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  are  constituted  the  special 
guardians  of  the  academical  statutes  and  theit  observance  ;  and, 
as  we  formerly  explained,  except  through  them,  no  measure  can 
be  proposed  in  Convocation  for  instituting  new  laws,  or  for  render- 
ing old  laws  available.  They  have  a  ministerial,  but  no  legisla- 
tive function.  Now  the  statutory  system  of  public  teaching  fell 
into  desuetude,  either  in  opposition  to  their  wishes  and  endeavors, 
or  with  their  concurrence. 

The  former  alternative  is  impossible.  Supposing  even  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  statutes  to  have  been 
found  incompetent,  it  was  their  duty  both  to  the  University  and 
to  themselves,  to  have  applied  to  the  legislative  body  for  power 
auf&cient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  trust,  or  to  be  relieved 
of  its  responsibility.  By  law,  they  are  declared  morally  and  relig- 
iously responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  the  statutes.  No 
body  of  men  would,  without  inducement,  sit  down  under  the 
brand  of  "violated  faith  and  perjury,"  Now  this  inducement 
must  have  been  either  s.  public,  or  a.  private  advantage.  Public 
it  could  not  have  been.  There  is  no  imaginable  reason,  if  the 
professorial  system  were  found  absolutely  or  comparatively  use- 
less, why  its  abolition  or  degradation  should  not  have  been  openly 
moved  in  Convocation ;  and  why,  if  the  tutorial  system  were 
calculated  to  accomplish  all  the  ends  of  academical  instruction, 
it  should  either  at  fii'st  have  crept  to  its  ascendency  through  per- 
jury and  treason,  or  after  approving  its  sufficiency,  have  stlU 
only  enjoyed  its  monopoly  by  precarious  toleration,  and  never 
demanded  its  ratification  on  the  ground  of  public  utility.  If  the 
new  system  were  superior  to  the  old,  why  hesitate  to  proclaim 
that  the  academical  instruments  were  changed  ?  If  Oxford  were 
now  singular  in  perfection,  why  delusively  pretend  that  her  me- 
thods were  still  those  of  Universities  in  general  ?     It  was  only 
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y  that  "the  heads  either  brought  themselves,  or  allowed  to 
be  brought  by  others,  a  measure  into  Convocation  to  repeal  the 
obsolete  and  rude,  and  to  legitimate  the  actual  and  improved. 

But  as  the  heads  never  consented  that  this  anomalous  state  of 
gratuitous  perjury  and  idle  imposition  should  eease,  we  are  driven 
to  the  other  alternative  of  supposing,  that  iu  the  transition  from 
the  statutory  to  the  illegal,  the  change  was  originally  determined, 
and  subsequently  maintained,  not  because  tlie  surreptitious  sya- 
tera  was  conducive  to  the  public  ends  of  the  University,  but 
because  it  was  expedient  for  the  interest  of  those  private  corpo- 
rations, hy  whom  this  venerable  establishment  has  been  so  long 
latterly  administered.  The  collegial  bodies  and  their  heads  were 
not  ignorant  of  its  imperfections,  and  too  prudent  to  hazard  their 
discussion.  They  were  not  to  be  informed  that  their  policy  was 
to  enjoy  what  they  had  obtained,  in  thankfulness  and  silence ; 
not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  possession  by  an  attempt  to  found  it 
upon  right.  They  could  not  but  be  conscious,  that  should  they 
even  succeed  in  obtaining — what  was  hardly  to  be  expected — a 
ratification  of  their  usurpations  from  an  academical  legislature, 
educated  under  their  auspices,  and  strongly  biassed  by  their  in- 
fluence, they  need  never  expect  that  the  State  would  tolerate, 
ihat  those  exclusive  privileges  conceded  to  her  graduates,  when 
Oxford  was  a  University  in  which  all  the  faculties  ivere  fully 
and  competently  taught,  should  be  continued  to  her  graduates^ 
when  Oxford  no  longer  afforded  the  public  instruction  necessary 
for  a  degree  in  any  faculty  at  all.  The  very  agitation  of  the 
subject  would  have  been  a  signal  for  the  horrors  of  a  Visitation. 

The  strictures,  which  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  our  in- 
terest iu  the  honor  and  utility  of  tJiis  venerable  school,  have  con- 
strained us  to  make  on  the  conduct  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting, 
wo  mainly  apply  to  the  heads  of  houses  of  a  former  generation, 
and  even  to  them  solely  in  their  corporative  capacity.  Of  the 
late  and  present  members  of  this  body,  we  are  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge, that,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  so  great  au  im- 
provement has  been  effected  through  their  influence,  that  in  some 
essential  points  Oxford  may,  not  unworthily,  be  proposed  as  a 
pattern  to  most  other  Universities.  But  this  improvement,  though 
important,  is  partial,  and  can  only  receive  its  adequate  develop- 
ment by  a  return  to  the  statutory  combination  of  the  professorial 
and  tutorial  systems.  That  this  combination  is  implied  in  the 
constitution  of  a  perfect  University,  is  even  aclcnowledged  by  the 
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most  intelligent  individvials  of  the  collegial  interest — ^by  the  ablest 
champions  of  the  tutorial  discipline :'  such  an  opinion  can  not, 
however,  be  expected  to  induce  a  majority  of  the  collegial  bodies 
voluntarily  to  surrender  the  monopoly  they  have  so  long  enjoyed, 
and  to  descend  to  a  subordinate  situation,  after  having  occupied 
a  principal.  All  experience  proves,  that  Universities,  like  other 
corporations,  can  only  be  reformed  from  without.  "  Yoila,"  says 
Crevier,  speaking  of  the  last  attempt  at  a  reform  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  by  itself — "  voila  a  quoi  aboutirent  tant  de  projets, 
tant  do  deliberations :  et  cette  nouvelle  tentative,  aussi  infrac 
tueuse  que  lea  precedentes,  rend  de  plus  en  plus  visible  la  maxime 
claire  en  sot,  que  les  campagnies  ne  se  rS/omient  point  elles- 
memes,  et  qu'une  entreprise  de  reforme  ou  nHntervient  point  une 
avtoriti  mpSrieure,  est  une  entreprise  manqtiSe.^^^  A  Committee 
of  Visitation  has  lately  terminated  its  labors  on  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities :  we  should  anticipate  a  more  important  result  from  a 
similar,  and  far  more  necessary,  inquiry  into  the  corruptions  of 
those  of  England. 
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WITH    MORE    ESPECIAL   REFEUENCE    TO  OXFORD, 

(SUPPLEMENTAL.) 

(December,  1831.) 

The  Legality  of  the  present  Academical  System  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  asserted  against  the  new  Calumnies  of  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Reviev}.  By  a  Member  of  Comvocation.  8vo.  Oxford  ; 
1831. 

In  a  recent  Number  we  tooli  occasion  to  signalize  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  abuses  upon  record.  We  allude  to  our  ai'ticle 
OE  the  English  Universities.  Even  in  this  country,  hitherto  the 
paradise  of  jobs,  the  lawless  usui-pation  of  which  these  venerable 
establishments  have  been  the  victims,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  consummated,  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  With  more 
immediate  reference  to  Oxford  (though  Cambridge  is  not  behind 
hand  in  the  delict),  it  is  distinguished,  at  once,  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  most  important  interests  of  the  public  have  been  sacri- 
ficed  to  private  advantage — for  the  unhallowed  disregard,  shown 
in  its  aecomplishment,  of  every  moral  and  religious  bond — for 
the  sacred  character  of  the  agents  through  whom  the  unholy 
treason  was  perpetrated — for  the  systematic  perjury  which  it 
has  naturalized  in  this  great  seminary  of  religious  education — 
for  the  apathy,  wherewith  the  injustice  has  been  tolerated  by  the 
State,  the  impiety  by  the  Church' — nay,  even  for  the  unacquaint- 

'  Tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  possesses,  jure  melropoliiico,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inferior  diocesans,  the  right  of  ordinary  visitation  of  the  two  Universities,  in  ail  mat- 
ters of  heresy,  schism,  and,  in  general,  of  religious  concernment.  English  Bishops 
have  heen  always  anti-reformers  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  they  may  have  closed 
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ance,  so  ufliversally  manifested,  with  so  flagrant  a  corruption. 
The  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford  demonstrate.'?  by  a  mem- 
orable exaiTipIe : — That  bodies  of  men  will  unscrupulously  carry 
through,  what  individuals  would  blush  even  to  attempt ;  and  that 
the  clerical  profession,  the  obUgation  of  a  trust,  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  afford  no  security  for  the  integrity  of  functionaries,  able 
with  impunity  to  violate  their  public  duty,  and  with  a  private 
interest  in  its  violation. 

In  being  the  first  to  denounce  the  illegality  of  the  state  of  this 
great  national  school,  and,  in  particular,  to  expose  the  heads  of 
the  Collegial  interest  as  those  by  whom,  and  for  whoso  ends,  this 
calamitous  revolution  was  effected,  we  were  profoundly  conscious 
'  of  the  gravity  of  the  charge,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  we 
incurred  in  making  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  engaged  us 
in  the  cause,  but  the  firmest  conviction  of  the  punctual  accuracy 
of  our  statement — and  the  strong,  but  disinterested,  wish  to  co- 
operate in  restoring  this  noble  University  to  its  natural  pre-emi- 
nence, by  relieving  it  irom  the  vampire  oppression,  under  which 
it  has  pined  so  long  in  almost  lifeless  exhaustion. 

But  though  without  anxiety  about  attack,  we  should  certainly 
have  been  surprised  had  there  been  no  attempt  at  refutation. 
It  is  the  remark  of  Hobbes: — "If  this  proposition — the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles — ^had  been 
opposed  to  the  advantage-of  those  in  authority,  it  would  long  ago 
have  been  denounced  as  heresy  or  high  treason."  The  opinions 
of  men  in  general  are  only  the  lackeys  of  their  interest ;  and  with 
so  many  so  deeply  interested  in  its  support,  the  present  profitable 
system  of  corruption  could  not,  iu  Osfoi-d,  find  any  scarcity  of, 
at  least,  willing  champions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  always  bet- 
ter, in  speaking  to  the  many,  to  say  something,  should  it  signify 
nothing,  than  to  he  found  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  partisans  of  the  actual  system  had  of  late  years  shown 
themselves  so  prompt  in  repelling  the  most  trivial  objurgations, 
that  sUenoe,  when  the  authors  of  that  system  were  accused  of  the 
weightiest  offenses,  and  the  system  itself  articulately  displayed 
as  one  glaring  scheme  of  usurpation  and  absurdity,  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  an  overt  confession  of  the  allegation  itself. 
If  our  incidental  repetition  of  the  old  bye-word  of  "  ( 


their  eyes  on  its  perjury,  by  finding  that  the  illegal  system,  in  liestowing  on  the  Col- 
lege Fellows  the  monopoly  of  education,  bestowed  it  escluaively  on  the  Chorch 
Before  this  oeurpation  the  clergy  only  had  their  share  of  the  University. 
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Latin,'''"  brought  down  on  us  more  than  one  iiid    n  nt     f  tai    n 
of  the  "  calumny ;"  our  formal  charge  of  Ille     I  ty    T   a 
Perjv/ry,  and  Corruption  could  not  remain  un  n  d        1 

those  who  yesterday  wore  so  sensitive  to  the  1 1    ay    1    y    f 
Oxford,  were  to-day  wholly  careless  not  only  of  th  t  but       n    t 
its  moral  and  religious  respectability ; — "  Ditig  nt  u      tud  nt 
loqui  quam  vivere." 

But  how  waa  an  answer  to  be  made?  This  w  th  a  ^ 
or  impossible.  If  our  statements  were  false,  th  y  uld  b  at 
once  triumphantly  refuted,  by  contrasting  them  w  tl  i  h  t 
extracts  from  the  Statutes ;  and  the  favorabi  |  n  f  a 
respectable  Lawyer  would  have  carried  as  gene    1  a  {  n 

of  the  legality  of  the  actual  system,  as  the  want  ft  u  t 
carry  of  its  illegality.  In  these  circumstances,  t  fi  d  t!  at  n 
lawyer  could  be  found  to  pledge  his  reputation  ii  ppo  t  f  th 
legality  of  so  unambiguous  a  violation  of  every  st  t  t  1  tl    t 

without  such  a  professional  opinion,  every  atte    pt  t  a 

plausible  reply,  would  be  necessarily  futile ;  \  1  dly  }  p  d 
that  the  advocates  of  the  present  order  of  things  w     Id  b  11 

advised  as  to  attempt  a  defense,  which  could  only  terminate  in 
corroborating  the  charge.  We  attributed  to  them  a  more  wily 
tactic,  The  sequel  of  our  discussion  (in  which  we  proposed  to 
consider  in  detail  the  comparative  merits  of  the  statutory  and 
illegal  systems,  and  to  suggest  some  means  of  again  elevating  the 
University  to  what  it  ought  to  be),  might  be  expected  to  afford 
a  wider  field  for  controversy ;  and  we  anticipated,  that  the  objec- 
tion of  illegality,  now  allowed  to  pass,  would  bo  ultimately  slurred 
over,  a  reply  to  our  whole  argument  being  pretended  under  covert 
of  answering  a  part. 

We  were  agreeably  mistaken.  The  bulky  pamphlet  at  the 
head  of  this  article  has  recently  appeared  ;  and  we  have  to  ten- 
dor  our  best  acknowledgments  to  ite  author,  for  the  aid  he  has  so 
effectually  afforded  against  the  cause  he  intentionally  supports. 

'  Jirr.i(rs  C^sak  Scjiliqeh  De  Subiiliiate,  Erore.  xvi.  2 — "  Loquar  ergo  ineo  more, 
lariaTC  et  ab  Oxonio ;"  anil  honest  Anthony  admits  that  "  Oxoniensis  loquendi  moa" 
naa  thus  proTecbially  used.—SpeaMng  of  Scaliger  and  Oxford,  we  may  notice  that, 
from  a  passage  in  the  same  work  (Exerc.  xcix.),  it  clearly  appears  that  this  transcend- 
ent geniuB  may  be  clamed  bj  Oifonl,  as  among  her  eons.  "LnteKs  ant  Oxonii, 
jncdica  induti  togula,  hyemcs  non  solum  ferre,  eed  eliara  frangere  didicivats."  The 
importance  of  this  curious  discovery,  unsUEpected  by  Scioppius,  and  contradictory  of 
what  Joseph  Scaliger  and  all  others  have  asserted  and  believed  of  the  early  life  of  his 
father,  will  be  appredated  by  those  interested  in  the  mysterious  biography  of  this 
(prince  or  impostor)  illustrious  philosopher  and  critic. 
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This  "Assertion  (the  word  is  happily  appropriate !)  of  ihe  Legal- 
ity of  the  present  academical  system  of  Oxford?'  manifesfcs  two 
things : — ^How  unanswerahle  are  our  statements,  when  the  oppo^ 
nent,  who  comes  forward  professing  to  refute  the  "  new  and 
unheard-of  calumny,"  never  onco  ventures  to  look  them  in  the 
face ;  and,  How  intensely  felt  by  the  Collegial  interest  must  be 
the  necessity  of  a  reply — a  reply  at  all  hazards — when  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation  could  stoop  to  such 
an  attempt  at  delusion,  as  the  present  semblance  of  an  answer 
exhibits. 

It  may  sound  like  paradox  to  say,  that  this  pamphlet  is  no 
answer  to  our  paper,  and  yet,  that  we  are  bound  to  accord  it  a 
reply.  But  so  it  is.  Considered  merely  in  reference  to  the 
points  maintained  by  us,  we  have  no  interest  in  disproving  its 
statements :  for  it  is,  in  truth,  no  more  a  rejoinder  to  our  reason- 
ing, than  to  the  Prinoipia  of  Newton.  Nay  less.  For,  in  fact, 
onr  whole  proof  of  the  illegality  of  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Oxford,  and  of  the  treachery  of  the  College  Heads,  would  be 
invalidated,  were  the  single  proposition,  which  our  pretended 
antagonist  so  ostentatiously  vindicates  against  us,  not  accurately 
true.  AVe  admit,  that  if  we  held  what  ho  refutes  as  ours,  our 
positions  would  be  not  only  false,  but  foolish ;  nay,  that  if  we 
had  not  established  the  very  converse,  as  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  our  whole  argument,  this  argument  would  not  only  be 
unworthy  of  an  elaborate  answer,  but  of  any  serious  considera- 
tion at  all.  It  is  a  vulgar  artilice  to  misrepresent  an  adversary, 
to  gain  the  appearance  of  refuting  him  ;  but  never  was  this  con- 
temptible manceuvre  so  impudently  and  systematically  practiced. 
In  so  far  as  it  hag  any  reference  to  our  reasoning,  the  whole 
pamphlet  is  from  first  to  last,  just  a  deliberate  reversal  of  all  our 
statements.  Its  sophistry  (the  word  is  too  respectable)  is  not  an 
ignoratio,  but  a  mutatio,  elenchi;  of  which  the  lofty  aim  is  to 
impose  on  the  simplicity  of  those  readers  who  may  rely  on  the 
veracity  of  "  A  Member  of  Convocation,"  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  paper,  the  arguments  of  which  he  professes  to  state  and 
to  refute.  Under  so  creditable  a  name,  never  was  there  a  more 
discreditable  performance ;  for  we  are  unable  even  to  compliment 
the  author's  intentions  at  the  expense  of  his  talent.  The  plain 
scope  of  the  publication  is  to  defend  perjury  by  imposture ;  and 
its  contents  are  one  tissue  of  disingenuous  concealments,  false 
assertions,  forged  quotations,  and  infuriate  railing.     In  its  way. 
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certainly,  it  is  unique ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the 
curious  as  a  ■bibliographical  singularity,  being  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  a  work,  in  which,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  ia 
impossible  to  find  a  sentence,  not  either  irrelevant  or  untrue. 

But  though  a  reply  on  our  part  ■would  thus  be — not  a  Refuta- 
tion but  an  Exposure;  a  reply,  for  that  very  reason,  we  consider 
imperative.  It  forms  a  principal  feature  of  the  Assertor's  scheme 
of  delusion  to  accuse  us  of  deceit  (and  deceit,  amounting  to 
knavery,  must  certainly  adhere  to  one  party  or  the  other} ;  yet, 
though  he  has  failed  in  convicting  us  even  of  the  most  unim- 
portant error,  many  readers,  we  are  aware,  might  be  found  to 
accord  credence  to  averments  so  positively  made,  to  set  down  to 
honest  indignation  the  virulence  of  his  abuse,  and  to  mistake  his 
effrontery  for  good  faith.  "Were  it  also  matter  of  reasoning;  in 
which  the  fallacy  was  attempted,  we  might  leave  its  detection  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  reader ;  hut  it  is  in  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
we  may  well  presume  him  ignorant.  Aggressors,  too,  in  the 
attack,  the  present  is  not  a  controversy  in  which  we  can  silently 
allow  our  accuracy,  far  leas  our  intentions,  to  be  impugned  by 
any.  To  establish,  likewise,  the  illegality  and  self-admitted  in- 
competence of  the  present  academical  system,  is  to  establish  the 
preliminary  of  all  improvement — the  necessity/  of  Chang's.  "While 
happy,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  in  adding  to 
our  former  demonstration  of  this  all-important  point ;  we  are  not, 
of  course,  averse  from  manifesting  how  impotent,  at  once,  and 
desperate,  are  the  effoi-ts  which  have  been  made  to  invalidate  its 
conclusions.  These  considerations  have  moved  us  to  bestow  on 
the  matter  of  this  pamphlet  an  attention  we  should  not  assuredly 
have  accorded  to  its  merits.  And  as  our  reply  is  notliing  but  a 
manifestation  of  the  contrast  between  the  statements  actually 
made  by  us,  and  those  refuted,  as  ours,  by  our  opponent;  we 
are  thus  compelled  to  recapitulate  tlie  principal  momenta  of  our 
argument,  of  which  we  must  not  presume  that  our  readers 
retain  an  adequate  recollection.  Necessity  must,  therefore,  be 
our  excuse  for  again  returning  on  a  discussion,  not  less  irksome 
to  ourselves  than  others ;  but  we  are  reconciled  to  it  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  though  we  have  no  errors  to  correct,  we  have  thus 
the  opportunity  of  supplying,  on  this  important  subject,  some  not 
unimportant  omissions. 

Our  former  paper  was  intended  to  prove  three  great  proposi- 
tions.— I.  That  the  present  academical  system  of  Oxford  is  ilk- 
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gal.  11.  That  it  waa  surreptitiously  intruded  into  the  Univer 
sity,  by  the  heads  of  the  coUegial  interest,  for  private  ends.  III. 
That  it  is  virtually  acknowledged  to  be  whoSly  inadequate  to 
accomplish  ihepurposes  of  a  University,  even  by  members  of  that 
interest,  through  whose  influence,  and  for  whose  advantage,  it  is 
maintained. 

I.  In  illustration  of  the  first  proposition,  we  showed  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  a  public  instrument,  privileged  by  the 
nation  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  public  purposes ;  and 
that,  for  the  more  secure  and  appropriate  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, a  power  of  self-legislation  is  delegated  to  the  great  body 
of  its  graduates,  composing  the  House  of  Convocation.  The 
resolutions  of  this  assembly  aione,  or  with  concurrence  of  the 
Crown,  form  the  Academical  Btatutes,  and  the  etatntes  exclusive- 
ly determine  the  legal  constitution  of  the  University.  Tho  whole 
academical  statutes  now  in  force  (with  one  or  two  passed,  we 
believe,  since  1826),  are  collected  and  published  in  the  Coj-pus 
Statutorum  with  its  Appendix,  and  in  its  Addenda;  the  subse- 
quent statute  of  courses,  explaining,  modifying,  or  rescinding  the 


Looking,  therefore,  to  the  Statutes,  and  the  whole  statutes,'  we 
showed,  that  there  were  two  academical  systems  to  be  distin- 
guished in  Oxford — a  legal  and  an  illegal;  and  that  no  two 
systems  could  be  more  universally  and  diametrically  opposed^ 

In  the  former,  the  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  University  is 
privileged  by  the  nation,  and  that  consequently  imperatively  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes,  is  to  afford  public  education  in  tho  facul- 
ties of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts  (to  say  nothing  of  tho 
science  of  Music),  and  to  certify,  by  the  grant  of  a  degree — that 

'  As  not  sanctioned  by  Convocntion,  the  illegality  of  the  piosent  system  is  fla- 
grant. But  had  it  been  so  sanctioned,  it  woaM  still  be  fundmnentally  illegal ;  as  that 
body  would  haye  thus  transcended  its  powers,  by  frastratiog  the  ends,  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  was  clothed  with  legiBlaSve  authority  at  all.  The  public  privileges 
accorded  (by  King  or  Parliament,  it  matteis  not)  to  the  education  and  degrees  of  a 
Uuiiersity,  arc  not  granted  for  the  private  behoof  of  the  individuals  in  whom  the  Uni- 
versity is  realised.  They  are  granted  solely,  for  the  public  good,  to  the  instruction 
of  certain  bodies  organised  nnder  public  authority,  and  to  their  certificate  of  proficien- 
cy, under  conditions  by  that  authority  prescribed.  If  these  bodies  have  obtained,  to 
any  extent,  the  right  of  aelf-legistation,  it  is  only  as  delegates  of  the  state  ;  and  this 
light  could  only  be  constitutionally  exercised  by  them  in  subservience  to  the  public 
good,  for  the  interest  of  which  alone  the  ITniversity  was  constituted  and  privileged, 
and  this  power  of  legislation  itself  delegated  to  its  members.  If  an  academical  le^s- 
lature  abolish  academical  education,  and  academical  trials  of  proficiency  in  tho  differ- 
ent faculties,  it  commits  suicide,  and  as  such,  tho  act  is  ipso/aolo,  illegal.  In  the 
case  of  Oxford,  Convocation  has  not  been  thus  fele  de  se. 
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this  education  had  in  any  of  these  fHcuIties  "been  effectually 
ceivod. — In  the  latter,  degrees  are  still  ostensibly  accorded  in 
the  faculties,  but  they  are  now  empty,  or  rather  delusive,  dis- 
tinctions ;  for  the  only  education  at  present  requisite  for  all  de- 
grees, is  the  private  tuition  afforded  by  the  colleges  in  the  ele- 
mentary department  of  the  lowest  faculty  alone.  Of  ten  degrees 
still  granted  in  Oxford,  all  are  given  contrary  to  statute,  and  nine 
are  in  law  and  reason  utterly  worthless. 

In  the /ormej",  it  is,  of  course,  involved  as  a  condition,  that  the 
candidate  for  a  degree  shall  have  spent  an  adequate  time  in  the 
university  in  prosecution  of  liis  public  studies  in  that  faculty  in 
which  he  proposes  to  graduate. — In  the  latter,  when  the  statutory 
education  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  the  higher  department  of 
the  lowest,  was  no  longer  afforded,  this  relative  condition,  though 
indispenaaTjle  by  law,  is  converted  into  empty  standing. 

The  former,  as  its  principal  mean,  employs  in  every  faculty  a 
co-operative  body  of  select  Professors,  publicly  taaching  in  con- 
formity to  statutory  regulation. — The  latter  (in  which  the  wretched 
remnant  of  professorial  instruction  is  a  mere  hors  d'fBuvre)  aban- 
dons the  petty  fragment  of  private  education  it  precariously 
affords,  as  a  perquisite,  to  the  incapacity  of  an  individual,  Fellow 
by  chance,  and  Tutor  by  usurpation. 

To  conceive  the  full  extent  of  the  absurdity  thus  occasioned,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  no  universities  arose  highly  privileged 
by  any  country  as  the  Bnghsh ;  and  that  no  country  is  now  so 
completely  defrauded  of  the  benefits,  for  the  sake  of  which  aca- 
demical privileges  were  ever  granted,  as  England.  England  is 
the  only  Christian  country  where  the  Parson,  if  he  reach  the  uni- 
versity at  all,  receives  only  tiie  same  minimum  of  Theological 
tuition  as  the  Squire ; — the  only  civilized  country,  where  the 
degree,  which  confers  on  the  Jurist  a  strict  monopoly  of  practice 
is  conferred  without  either  instruction  or  examination ; — the  only 
country  in  the  world,  where  the  Physician  is  turned  loose  upon 
society,  with  extraordinary  and  odious  privileges,  but  without 
professional  education,  or  even  the  slightest  guarantee  for  his 
skill.'" 

II.  In  proof  of  the  second  proposition  we  showed — ^how,  in 

I  We  doubt  extremely,  whether  the  Fellows  of  the  LonJon  College  of  Physicians 
could  maka  good  their  privileges,  if  opposed  oa  the  ground  that,  by  the  statutes  of  the 
tmiveraities  thcmaelvca,  not  one  of  them  has  legal  right  to  a  degree.     A  word  to  the 
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siibordination  to  the  University,  the  CoUegial  interest  aroae; — 
how  it  became  passessed  of  the  means  of  superseding  the  ovgan 
of  which  it  was  the  accident; — and  what  advantage  it  obtained 
in  accomplishing  this  usurpation. 

"We  traced  how  Colleges  in  general,  as  establishments  for  habi- 
tation, aliment,  and  subsidiary  instruction,  sprang  up  in  connec- 
tion with  almost  all  the  older  Universities  throughout  Europe. 
The  continental  colleges  were  either  so  constituted,  as  to  form, 
at  last,  an  advantageous  alliance  with  the  University,  under  the 
control  of  which  the  whole  system  of  coUegial  instmction  always 
remained ;  or  they  declined  and  fell,  so  soon  as  they  proved  no 
longer  useful  in  their  subsidiary  capacity.  The  English  Colleges 
on  the  other  hand,  were  founded  less  for  education  than  aliment; 
were  not  subjected  to  the  regulation  of  the  university,  with  which 
they  were  never  able,  and  latterly  unwilling,  to  co-operate  effectu- 
ally ;  and  their  fellowships  were  bestowed  without  the  obligation 
of  instructing,  and  for  causes  which  had  seldom  a  relation  to 
literary  desert  We  showed  how  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  few  in 
numbers,  and  limited  in  accommodation,  for  many  centuries  ad- 
mitted only  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  foundations ; 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  academical  youth  inhabited  the 
Halls  (houses  privileged  and  visited  by  the  university),  under  the 
superintendence  of  principals  elected  by  their  own  members. 

The  crisis  of  the  Reformation  occasioned  a  temporary .  decline 
of  the  University,  and  a  consequent  suspension  of  the  Halls ;  the 
Colleges,  multiplied  in  numbers,  were  enabled  to  extend  their 
circuit ;  tliough  not  the  intention  of  the  act,  the  restoration  of  the 
halls  was  frustrated  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power ;  the  Col- 
leges  succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  the  whole  scholars  of  the 
University  within  their  walls ;  and  tlie  Fellows,  in  usurping  from 
the  other  graduates  the  ne-w,  and  then  insignificant,  office  of 
Tutor.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  personal  ambition  of  two 
all-powerful  statesmen  the  Chancellors  Leicester  and  Laud  (with 
the  view  of  subjecting  the  university  to  a  body  easily  governed 
by  themselves),  the  Heads  of  Houses  wore  elevated  to  a  new  and 
unconstitutional  pre-eminence.  By  the  former,  in  spite  of  every 
legitirnate  opposition,  these  creatures  of  accident  and  private  favor 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  public  academical  body ;  and,  along 
with  the  Doctors  of  the  three  higher  faculties,  and  the  two  Proc- 
tors, constituted  into  an  assembly,  to  which  the  prior  discussion 
was  conceded  of  all  measures  to  be  proposed  in  Convocation,     By 
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the  latter,  an  atsolute  initiative,  with  other  important  powers,  was, 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  Doctors,  given  and  limited  to  the  Heads 
and  Proctors,  a  body  which,  from  its  weekly  diets,  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  ;  and  to  obviate  resistance 
to  this  arbitrary  snbjeetion  of  the  University  to  this  upstart  and 
anomalous  authority,  the  measure  was  virtually  forced  upon  the 
House  of  Convocation  by  royal  statute.  The  College  Heads  were 
now  the  masters  of  the  University,  They  were  sworn,  indeed,  to 
guarantee  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  to  provide  for  their 
progressive  melioration.  Eut,  if  content  to  violate  their  obliga- 
tions, with  their  acquiescence  every  statute  might  be  abrogated 
by  neglect,  and  without  their  consent  no  reform  or  improvement 
could  be  attempted. 

Sueh  a  body  was  incapable  of  fulfilling — was  even  incapable 
of  not  violating — its  public  trust.  Raised,  in  general,  by  accident 
to  their  situation,  the  Heads,  as  a  body,  had  neither  the  lofty 
motives,  nor  the  comprehensive  views,  which  could  enable  them 
adequately  to  discharge  their  arduous  duty  to  the  University. 
They  were  irresponsible  for  their  inability  or  bad  faith — for  what 
they  did  or  for  what  they  did  not  perform :  while  public  opinion 
was  long  too  feeble  to  control  so  numerous  a  body,  and  too  unen- 
lightened to  take  cognizance  of  their  unobtrusive  usurpations. 
At  the  same  time,  their  interests  were  placed  in  strong  and  direct 
hostility  to  their  obligations. — Personally  they  were  interested 
in  allowing  nobody  in  the  University  to  transcend  the  level  of 
their  own  mediocrity ;  and  a  body  of  able  and  efficient  Professors 
would  have  at  once  mortified  their  self-importance,  and  occasioned 
their  inevitable  degradation  from  the  unnatural  eminence  to  which 
accident  had  raised  them.  Conceive  the  Oxford  Heads  predomi- 
nating over  a  senate  of  professors  like  those  of  G-oettingen  or 
Berlin ! — Add  to  this,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  public  instructors 
would  have  again  occasioned  a  concourse  of  students  far  beyond 
the  means  of  accommodation  afforded  by  the  Colleges  ;  and  either 
the  Halls  must  be  revived,  and  the  authority  of  the  Heads  divided, 
or  the  principle  of  domestic  superintendence  must  be  relaxed,  on 
which,  however,  their  whole  influence  depended. — As  representa- 
tives of  the  collegial  interest,  they  were  also  naturally  hostile  to 
the  system  of  public  instruction.  If  the  standard  of  professorial 
competence  were  high  in  the  faculty  of  Arts,  the  standard  of 
tutorial  competence  could  never  be  reduced  to  the  average  capacity 
of  the  feVlowa ;  whose  monopoly  even  of  subsidiary  education 
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would  thus  he  frustrated  in  the  colleges.  And  if  the  professorial 
system  remained  effective  in  the  Higher  Faculties,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  supersede  it  in  the  lower  department  of  the  lowest, 
in  which  alone  the  tutorial  discipline  could  supply  its  place ;  and 
the  attempt  of  the  Colleges  to  raise  their  education  from  a  sub- 
sidiary to  a  principal  in  the  University,  would  thus  be  baffled. — 
Again,  if  the  University  remained  effective,  and  residence  in  all 
the  faculties  enforced,  the  colleges  would  be  filled  by  a  crowd  of 
Graduates,  not  only  emancipated  from  tutorial  discipline,  but 
rivals  even  of  the  fellows  in  the  office  of  tutor ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  restoration  of  the  Halls  could,  in  these  circumstances, 
hardly  he  evaded. — All  these  inconveniences  and  dangers  would 
however  be  obviated,  and  profitably  obviated,  if  standing  on  the 
College  books  were  allowed  to  count  for  statutory  residence  in  the 
University,  By  this  expedient,  not  only  could  the  professorships 
in  all  the  faculties  be  converted  into  sinecures — the  Colleges  filled 
exclusively  by  students  paying  tutors'  fees  to  the  fellows — and 
the  academical  population  reduced  to  the  accommodation  furnished 
by  the  existing  honses ;  but  (what  we  have  failed  formerly  to 
notice)  a  revenue  of  indefinite  amount  might  be  realized  to  the 
Colleges,  by  taxing  standing  on  their  books  with  the  dues  exigible 
from  actual  residence.' 

Through  the  agency  of  its  Heads,  the  oollegial  interest  accom- 
plished its  usurpation.  Public  education  in  the  Four  Faculties 
was  -reduced  to  private  instruction  in  the  lower  department  of  the 
lowest ;  and  this,  again,  brought  down  to  the  individual  incapa- 
city of  every  Fellow-Tutor. — The  following  we  state  in  supple- 
ment of  our  more  general  exposition. 

In  ihs  first  place,  this  was  effected  by  converting  the  professo- 
rial system  of  instruction,  through  which,  as  its  necessary  mean, 
the  University  legally  accomplishes  the  ends  prescribed  to  it  by 
law,  into  an  unimportcmt  accident  in  the  academical  constitution. 

To  this  end,  the  professorial  system  was  mutilated. — Public 
instruction  was  more  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  coUegial  inter- 

'  The  last  Oxford  Calendar  is  before  us.  The  number  of  undeivgtaduatos  is  not 
^ven,  and  we  have  not  patience  to  count  them ;  but  we  shall  be  considerably  abore 
the  mark  in  eatimating  them  at  lfi48,  i.  e.  tha  number  gi?en  by  the  matriculations  for 
the  year  mnitiplied  by  i.  The  nhole  members  on  the  bookE  amomit  la  5369.  Deduct- 
ing the  former  from  tlie  latter,  there  remain  of  members  not  astricted  to  residence, 
8710.  Averaging  the  Battel  duos  paid  by  each  at  thirty  shillings,  there  reaultH  an 
annual  income  from  this  source  alone  of  £5565  (and  it  is  much  more),  la  be  distri- 
buted amimg  the  houses,  for  the  improvement  of  headships,  fellowships,  the  purchase 
of  liringii,  &c. 
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est  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  and /oar  chairs,  established  by  the 
University  in  that  Faculty,  were,  without  the  consent  of  the 
University  asted  or  obtained,  abolished  by  the  Hebdomadal  Meet- 
ing, The  salaries  of  the  Professorships  of  Grammar^  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  and  Metaphysic,  thus  illegally  suppressed,  were  paid  by 
the  Proctors  out  of  certain  statutory  exactions ;  and  we  shall  state 
our  reasons  for  suspecting  that  their  acquiescence  in  this  and 
other  similar  acts,  was  purchased  by  their  colleagues,  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  allowing  these  functionaries  to  appropriate  the  salaried 
to  themselves.  The  Proctors  hung  more  loosely  on  the  collegial 
interest  than  the  other  members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting;' 
and  as  their  advantage  was  less  immediately  involved  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  professorial  system,  it  required,  we  may  suppose, 
some  positive  inducement  to  secure  their  thorough-going  subser- 
vience to  the  crooked  policy  of  the  Heads.  "We  know  too,  that 
the  emolument  of  their  oifice,  allowed  by  law,  is  just  three  pounds 
six  shillings,  sterling  money ;  while  we  also  know,  that  its  emol- 
ument, though  not  revealed  in  the  calendar,  is,  in  reality,  sufficient 
to  call  up  a  wealthy  incumbent  from  the  country  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  irksome  duties.  We  have  also  the  analogy  of  another 
chair  which  was  certainly  sequestrated  for  their  profit.  The 
history  of  this  job  is  edifying.  The  Professorship  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy was,  in  1621,  endowed  by  Dr.  Thomas  White,  under  strict 
conditions  for  scouring  the  efficiency  of  the  chair ;  these  were 
ratified  by  Convocation,  and  declared  by  law  to  be  inviolable. 
And  "  that  individuals  every  way  competent  (viros  undequaque 
pares)  to  this  readership  may  always  be  appointed,"  he  intrusted 
{fond  man  !)  the  election  to  these  members  of  the  (future)  Heb- 
domadal Meeting,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
Church,  the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  and  St.  John's,  and  the 
Proctors  (under  the  old  system).     What  happened  1     The  chair 


'  Before  the  Caroline  statute  of  1638,  tha  Proctors  were  elected  by,  and  out  of,  the 
whole  body  of  full  gradualee  in  al!  the  faculties  of  the  Uiiiversitj.  The  office  was  an 
object  of  the  highest  ambition  ;  men  only  of  some  mark  and  talent  had  any  chance  of 
obtaining  it ;  and  its  duties  were  paid,  not  by  money,  but  distinction.  By  tMs  statute 
all  was  changed  ;  and  another  mean  of  acoompiiBhing  its  usurpation  bestowed  on  the 
collegial  inteiest.  The  election  was  given,  in  a  certain  rotation,  to  one  of  the  Colleges 
(the  Malls  being  eicluded) ;  and  in  the  elective  college,  eligibihly  was  confined  to  the 
masters,  and  the  luaslcis  between  four  and  ten  years'  standing.  The  otijce  was  now 
fiUeJ  only  by  persons  more  or  less  attached  to  the  coUegial  interest,  and  these  appoint- 
ed in  a  great  measure  by  accident ;  while,  as  it  afforded  no  honors,  its  labors  must  be 
remunerated  by  emolument.  And  let  the  Froctois  be  adequately  paid,  only  let  this 
be  done  in  an  open  and  legal  manner. 
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was  converted  into  a  sinecure  ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  Proctors, 
by  the  very  act  of  self-appointment,  approved  undequaque  par 
to  inculcate  Morality  by  example,  installed  professor  on  every 
quinquennial  vacancy,'  Wliat  arrangement  was  made  about 
the  salary  (sGlOO),  we  know  not, — Five  out  of  eleven  odious 
chairs  were  thus  disposed  of;  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Proc- 
tors secured. 

To  the  same  end,  the  remnant  of  the  professorial  system,  not 
abolished,  was  paralyzed.  In  our  former  paper,  we  showed  how 
this  system,  as  constituted  by  the  Laudian  statutes,  though  easily 
capable  of  high  improvement,  was  extremely  defective ;  partly 
from  the  incompetency  or  ill  intention  of  the  elective  hodies ; 
partly  from  the  temporary  nature  of  several  of  the  chairs ;  hut, 
above  all,  from  the  non-identity  which  subsisted  between  the  in- 
terest of  the  Professor  and  his  duty.  The  Heads,  though  sworn 
to  the  scholastic  improvement  of  the  University,  not  only  proposed 
no  remedy  for  these  defects ;  they  positively  withheld  the  cor. 
rectives  they  were  bound  to  apply ;  and  even  did  all  that  in 
them  lay  to  enhance  the  evil.  Through  collegial  influence,  per- 
sons wholly  incompetent  were  nominated  Professors  ;  and  every 
provision,  by  which  the  University  anxiously  attempted  to  insure 
the  diligence  of  the  public  teacher,  was,  by  the  academical  exe- 
cutive, sedulously  frustrated.  The  Professors,  now  also  most 
exclusively  members  of  the  collegial  interest,  were  allowed  to 
convert  their  chairs  into  sinecures ;  or  to  teach,  if  they  ultro- 
neously  lectured,  what,  when,  where,  how,  how  long,  to  whom, 
and  under  what  conditions,  they  chose.  The  consummation 
devoutly  wished  was  soon  realized.  The  shreds  of  the  professo- 
rial system  are  now  little  more  than  curious  vestiges  of  antiq- 
uity ;  and  the  one  essential  mean  of  education  in  the  legal  sys- 
tem of  Oxford,  as  in  the  practice  of  all  other  Universities,  is  of 
no  more  necessity,  in  the  actual  system,  than  if  it  were  not,  and 
had  never  beeii, 

'  This  continued  from  1673  till  18S9.  The  patriotic  exertions  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancelloi:,  in  the  eiposaie  of  similar  abuses  in  other  public  seminaries,  had  alarmed 
Che  Heads,  and  proliabl;  disposed  them  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  mora  lihelal 
members  of  their  body.  The  job,  too  flagrant  to  escape  notice  or  admit  of  justification, 
viB  discontinued.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  was  nominated  Frofes- 
hoi;  and  he  has  honorably  signalized  the  reform,  by  continuing  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectuTes,  vrhich,  we  understand,  have  been  (for  Oxford)  numerously  attended.  His 
introductory  lecture.  On  the  Theory  of  Moral  Obligation,  which  is  published,  shows 
with  what  ability  he  coald  discharge  its  important  datios,  were  tlie  chair  restored  to 
that  place  in  the  academical  system  which  it  has  a  right  to  hold. 
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As  to  the  kctuips  oi  the  giiduatei  at  lirge,  the&e  were  aoon 
so  entiiely  quashed,  that  the  right  of  leoturmg  itself — nay,  the 
very  meaning  of  the  teims  Recent  and  Non  Regtnt,  was  at  last 
wholly  forgotten  m  the  English  Universities  ' 

This  grand  ohject  of  their  policy,  the  Hehdomadal  Meeting 
was  constrained  to  can-y  through,  without  even  the  pretext  of 
law.  There  is  neither  statute  nor  dispensation  to  allege  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Heads,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Professors, 

In  the  second  place,  the  ohligation  of  attendance  on  the  public 
lectures  was  no  longer  enforced.  This  violation  of  the  statutes 
was  correlative  of  the  last ;  hut  in  the  present  instance,  it  'would 
appear,  that  the  illegality  has  heen  committed  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  legal  act. 

In  our  former  article,  as  then  uncertain  touching  the  point  of 
actual  practice,  we  could  only  in  general  demonstrate,  that  no 
universal  dispensation  of  attendance  on  the  public  lectures  is  con- 
ceded hy  statute,  and  that  none  such,  therefore,  could  legally  he 
passed  either  by  Congregation  or  Convocation.  We  have  since 
ascertained,  that  a  dispensation  is  pretended  for  this  non-ohserv- 
anoe  as  obtained  from  Congregation,  under  the  dispensing  power 
conceded  to  that  house,  "Pro  minus  dili^enti publicoriim  Lecto- 
rum  auditione  ;"  at  least,  such  a  dispensation  is  passed  for  all 

'  So  long  ago  as  the  conimencemont  of  the  last  ceiituly,  Sergeant  Miller,  the  antag- 
onist of  Bentley,  and  who  is  praised  by  Dr.  Monk  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  aoa- 
damical  affnirs,  once  and  agdn,  in  hia  Acctnint  of  the  UniversilT/  of  Cambridge  {pp.  31, 
80),  aesoiBS  ua,  that  the  terms  "Eegant"  and  "Non-Regent"  juere  i;i«»nDi«)!(iersiood  ,- 
and  the  same  ignorance  at  the  present  Any  is  admitted  b;  the  recent  historian  of  (hat 
University,  Mr.  Dyer.  (Privileges.  &c,  ii,  p.  cniii,)  Before  our  iale  article  appear- 
ed, we  dii  not  believe  there  waa  a  member  of  either  English  University  who  could 
have  explained  the  principio  of  this  distinction,  on  which,  however,  the  constitution 
of  these  acadamical  corporations  fundamentally  rests  ;  or  who  was  aware  that  every 
full  graduate  possesses  in  virtue  of  his  degree,  the  right  of  lecturing  on  any  subjecl 
of  his  faculty  in  the  public  schools  of  the  University, — On  this  right,  it  may  be  proper 
to  add  a  few  words  in  addition  to  what  we  formerly  stated.  It  is  certain,  that,  before 
the  Laudian  Corpus,  graduation  both  conferred  the  right,  and  imposed  the  obligation, 
of  public  leaching ;  the  one  for  ever,  the  other  daring  a  certain  time. — In  regard  to 
the  former,  nothmg  was  altered  by  this  code.  The  form  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  is,  in 
fact,  to  this  moment,  that  of  a  license  to  lecture  on  certain  books  within  his  faculty  ; 
and  that  of  a  Master's  and  Doctor's,  a  license  to  commence  (incipere — hence  Occam's 
title  of  VenerahHis  Inceptm-)  bXI  those  solemn  aofs  of  teaching,  disputation,  &c.,  which 
belong  to,  and  are  required  of,  a  perfect  graduate  (T.  ii.), — In  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  obligation  of  public  teaching  is  declared  not  repealed  {T.  iv.  ^  1);  and  if  the  obli- 
gation could  still  be  enforced,  a  majore,  the  right  could  still  be  eiercised.  It  is  only 
permitted  to  Congregation  to  dispense  with  the  "neeessary  regent^,"  if  they,  on  the 
one  hand,  far  a  reasonable  cause,  think  Jit,  and  if  the  inceptor,  on  the  other,  choose  to 
pay  for  Ms  indulgence.  (T.  ii.  S.iv,  ^  3.  31.)  In  point  of  fact,  this  right  of  lectur- 
ing continued  to  ho  osrerdsed  by  the  graduates  for  a  consideiabio  time  aiter  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Corpus  Statutoram, 
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candidates,  while  no  other  relative  to  the  ohservance  in  question 
is  conceded.  It  will  here  be  proper  to  prove  more  particularly, 
that  the  dispensation,  in  the  present  instance,  actually  accorded, 
and  the  dispensation  necessarily  required,  have  no  mutual  propor- 
tion. The  dispensation  required,  in  order  to  cover  the  violation, 
ia  one : — 1°,  for  an  absolute  non-attendance ;  2",  without  the 
excuse  of  an  unavoidable  impediment ;  and  3°,  to  all  candidates 
indifferently.  The  dispensation  which  Congregation  can  concede 
— the  dispensation  therefore  actually  conceded,  is,  1°,  not  gi'ant- 
ed  for  non-attendance  absolutely,  but  only  for  the  negation  of  its 
highest  quality — a  not  altogether  diligent  attendance;  2°,  not 
granted  without  just  reason  shown ;  and  3°,  consequently  not 
granted  to  all,  but  only  to  certain  individuals.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  candidate  for  graduation  is  unconditionally 
bound  by  statute  to  have  "diligently  heard  (diligenter  audivisse) 
the  public  lectures"  relative  to  his  degree :  while  the  fulfillment 
of  this  condition,  in  the  same  terms,  is  sworn  to  in  the  oath  he 
makes  to  the  senior  Proctor  ;  and  forms  part  of  his  supplication 
for  a  grace  to  the  House  of  Congregation.  But  as  no  one  could 
strictly  aver  that  he  had  "  diligently  heard"  these  lectures  who 
was  absent  from  their  delivery,  however  seldom  (and  the  framers 
of  the  statutes  were  as  rigid  in  their  notions  of  perjury  as  the 
administrators  have  subsequently  been  lax),  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  deprive  a  candidate  of  his 
degree  for  every  slight  and  unavoidable  non-performance  of  this 
condition;  it  was  therefore  thought  equitable  and  expedient  to 
qualify  the  oath  to  the  extent  of  allowing,  "occasionally,"  to 
"  certain  persons"  for  the  reason  of  a  "just  hinderance,"  a  dis- 
pensation "  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  every  particular,  in  the  mode 
aaiform  required  by  statute,"  and  in  special  "  for  the  not  com- 
pletely regular  {minus  diligent!)  attendance  on  the  public  readers." 
The  words  are : — "  Cxnajusta  quandoque  impedimenta  interveni- 
ant,  quo  minus  ea  omnia,  qute  ad  Grrados  et  alia  exercitia  Univer- 
sitatis  requiruntur,  modo  et  forma  per  Statuta  requisitis,  rite 
peragantur;  consuevit  Congregatio  Regentium  in  hujusmodi 
causis  cum  personis  aliquibus  in  materia  dispensabili  aliquoties 
gratiose  dispensare,"  (Corp.  Stat.  T.  ix.  S.  4,  S  1,  Add.  p.  135.) 
— After  this  preamble,  and  governed  by  it,  there  follows  the  list 
of  "  Dispensable  Matters,"  permitted  to  Congregation,  of  which 
the  one  in  question,  and  already  quoted,  is  the  fourth. 

It  is  a  general  role  that  all  statutes  and  oaths  are  to  be  inter- 
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preted,  '^  ad  animum  imponentis;"  and  the  Oxford  legislators 
expressly  declare,  that  the  academical  statutes  and  oaths  are  vio- 
lated if  interpreted  or  taken  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
■which  they  were  intended  by  them,  and  if  against  the  interests 
of  education  (Epinomis).  Wow,  that  it  waa  intended  hy  Convo- 
cation  io  oonvey  to  Congi'egationj'by  this  clause,  a  general  power 
of  absolving  all  candidates  from  the  performance  of  the  one  para- 
mount condition  of  their  degree,  no  honest  man  in  Ms  senses  will 
venture  to  maintain.  The  supposition  involves  every  imaginable 
absurdity.  It  is  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  clause, 
considered  either  in  itself  or  in  reference  to  the  obligation  which 
it  modifies  ;  and  contrary  to  its  meaning,  as  shown  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  University,  at  the  period  of  its  ratification,  and  long 
subsequent.  It  would  stultify  the  whole  purport  of  the  academ- 
ical laws — make  the  University  commit  suicide  (for  the  Univer- 
sity exists  only  through  its  public  education) — and  suicide  with- 
out a  motive.  It  would  suppose  a  statute  ratified  only  to  be 
repealed ;  and  a  dispensation  intended  to  be  co-extensive  with  a 
law.  It  would  make  tho  legislative  House  of  Convocation  to 
concede  to  the  inferior  House  of  Congregation,  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  a  performance  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
most  important  of  those  in  which  it  expressly  prohibits  this  in- 
dulgence to  itself ;  and  all  this,  too,  by  a  clause  of  six  words, 
shuffled  in  among  a  score  of  other  dispensations  too  insignificant 
for  mention. 

The  non-attendance  of  candidates  on  the  public  courses,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Heads,  is  thus  illegal;  and  perjury  is  the  price 
that  must  he  paid  by  all  for  a  degree. 

In  the  third  place,  the  residence  in  the  University  required  by 
statute  to  qualify  for  all  degrees  above  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  not 
enforced.  This  violation  is  also  a  corollary  of  the  two  former ; 
and  here  likewise,  but  without  success,  it  is  attempted  to  evade 
the  illegality. 

The  House  of  Convocation,  i.  e.,  the  graduates,  regent  and  non- 
regent,  of  the  University,  though  fully  possessing  the  powers  of 
legislation,  found  it  necessary  to  limit  their  own  capacity  of  sus- 
pending, in  particular  cases,  the  ordinary  application  of  their 
statutes.  If  such  a  dispensing  power  were  not  strictly  limited, 
the  consequences  are  manifest.  The  project  of  an  academical 
law,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  solemnly  announced,  obtains 
a  grave  deliberation,  with  a  full  attendance  both  of  the  advocates 
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and  opponents  of  the  measure  ;  and  it  is  passed  under  the  con- 
sciousness tJiat  it  goes  forth  to  the  ■world  to  "be  canvassed  at  the 
har  of  public  opinion,  if  not  to  he  reviewed  hy  a  higher  positive 
tribunal.  The  risk,  therefore,  is  comparatively  small,  that  a 
statute  will  be  ratiiied,  glaringly  contrary  either  to  the  aggregate 
interests  of  those  who  constitute  the  University,  or  to  the  puhlie 
ends  which  the  University,  as  an  instrument  privileged  for  the 
sake  of  the  community,  necessarily  proposes  to  accomplish.  All 
is  different  with  a  dispensation.  Here  the  matter,  as  private  and 
particular,  and  without  any  previous  announcement,  attracts,  in 
all  likelihood,  only  those  in  favor  of  its  concession ;  is  treated 
lightly,  as  exciting  no  attention;  or  passed,  as  never  to  be 
known,  or  if  known,  only  to  he  forgot.  The  experience  also  of 
past  ahuses,  had  taught  ^e  academical  legislators  to  limit  strict- 
ly the  license  of  dispensation  permitted  to  themselves  : — "  Q,uia 
ex  rdmia  dispensamdi  licentia  grave  incommodam  Universitati 
antehac  obortum  est  {nee  aliter  fieri  potuit) ;  statuit  et  decrevit 
Universitas,  ne,  in  posterum,  dispensationes  ullatenus  proponan- 
tur  in  casibus  sequentibus."  (Corp.  Stat.  T.  x.  S,  2, 5  5.)  A  list 
of  matters  is  then  given  (described  in  our  last  paper,  p.  438  sq.) 
with  which  Convocation  can  not  dispense ;  the  most  important 
of  which  are,  however,  in  actual  practice  violated  without  a 
dispensation.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice,  that  the  matters 
declared  indispensable  (those  particulars,  namely,  in  which  this 
indulgence  had  formerly  been  abused),  to  say  nothing  of  the  others 
declared  dispensable,  are  the  merest  trifles  compared  with  that 
under  discussion.  Under  the  heads,  both  of  Dispensable  and  of 
Indispensable  Matter,  a  general  power  is  indeed  cautiously  left 
to  the  Chancellor,  of  allowing  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  to  pro- 
pose a  dispensation ;  hut  this  only  "  from  some  necessary  and 
very  urgent  cause  (ex  neeessaria  et  perurgente  aliqua  causa),  and 
moreover  under  the  former  head,  only  "  in  cases  which  are  not 
repugnant  to  academical  discipline  (qui  discipliuEe  AcaderaicsB 
non  repugnant),"  The  legislature  did  not  foresee  that  the  very 
precautions  thus  anxiously  .adopted,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  dis- 
pensation in  time  to  come,  without  altogether  surrendering  its 
conveniences,  were  soon  to  he  employed  as  the  especial  means  of 
carrying  this  abuse  to  an  extent,  compared  with  which  all  fanner 
abuses  were  as  nothing.  They  did  not  foresee  that  the  Chancel- 
lor was  soon  to  become  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Meeting ;  that  these  appointed  guardians  of  the  law 
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were  soon  themselves  to  "become  its  betrayers ;  that  the  Collegial 
bodies  were  soon  to  cherish  interests  at  variance,  with  those  of 
the  University ;  that  nearly  the  whole  resident  graduates  were 
soon  to  he  exclusively  of  that  interest,  and  soon,  therefore,  to 
constitute,  almost  alone,  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  two  Houass ; 
and  that  in  these  ordinary  meetings,  under  the  illegal  covert  of 
Dispenaationa,  were  cdl  the  fmidamental  Statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  soon  absolutely  annulled,  in  pursuance  of  the  private 
policy  of  the  Colleges. 

Under  the  extraordinary  dispensing  power  thus  cautiously  left 
to  the  Chanoellor,  Heads,  and  Convocation,  a  legal  remission  of 
the  residence  required  by  statute  is  now  attempted ;  hut  in 
vain. 

From  his  situation,  the  Chancellor  is  only  the  organ  of  the 
Coliegial  Heads.  His  acts  are  therefore  to  he  considered  as 
theirs.  Chancellor's  Letters  are  applied  for  and  furnished,  ready 
made,  by  the  University  Registrar,  to  all  proceeding  to  degrees 
above  Bachelor  of  Arts,  permitting  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  to 
propose  in  Convocation,  a  dispensation  in  their  favor  for  the  resi- 
dence  required  by  statute.  The  dispensation  is  proposed,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  routine,  conceded  by  the  members  of  the  collegial 
interest  met  in  an  ordinary  Convocation. — But  is  this  legal?  Is 
this  what  was  intended  by  the  legislature  1  Manifestly  not  ?  The 
contingency  in  the  eye  of  law,  for  which  it  permits  a  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  case  for  which,  under  this  permission,  a  dispensation 
is  actually  obtained,  are  not  only  different,  hut  contrary.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  argue  that  the  dispensation  obtained  is  illegal, 
because  "  repugnant  to  academical  discipline ;"  for  it  is  mani- 
festly, as  far  as  it  goes,  the  very  negation  of  academical  disci- 
pline altogeiher.  "We  shall  take  it  upon  the  lowest  ground. — ^A 
dispensation  of  its  very  nature  is  relative  to  particular  cases ;  and 
in  allowing  it  to  Convocation,  the  law  contemplated  a  particular 
emergency  arising  from  "some  necessary  and  very  urgent  catcse," 
not  to  be  anticipated  by  statute,  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  pro- 
vides a  sudden  and  extraordinary  remedy.  But  who  will  pretend 
that  a  perpetual  remission  of  attendance  to  all  could  be  compre- 
hended  under  this  category?  Snch  a  dispensation  is  universal, 
and  therefore  tantamount  to  a  negation  of  the  law.  It  thus  violates 
the  very  notion  of  a  dispensation. — Then,  it  does  not  come  under 
the  conditions  by  which  all  dispensations,  thus  competent  to  Con- 
irocation,   are  governed.     It  is  neither  "necessary"  nor  "very 
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urgent."  Not,  certainly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  practice ; 
for  how,  on  any  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  could  there  have 
arisen  a  necessity,  an  urgency,  for  aholishing  the  term  of  residence 
quietly  tolerated  during  five  centuries,  bo  imperative  and  sudden 
that  the  matter  could  not  be  delayed  (if  a  short  delay  were  un- 
avoidable) until  brought  into  Convocation,  and  approved  or  rejected 
as  a  general  measure  ?  But  if  the  "  cause"  of  dispensation  were, 
in  this  case,  so  "necessary"  and  so  "very  urgent,"  at  first,  that 
it  could  not  brook  the  delay  even  of  a  week  or  month,  how  has 
this  necessity  and  urgency  been  protracted  for  above  a  century  ? 
The  present  is  not  one  of  those  particular  and  unimportant  eases, 
with  which,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  statutes  should  not  he  en- 
cumbered, and  which  are  therefore  left  to  be  quietly  dealt  with 
by  diapensation.  The  case  in  question  is  of  universal  application, 
and  of  paramount  importance ;  one,  of  all  others,  which  it  was  the 
appointed  duty  of  the  Heads  to  have  submitted  without  delay  to 
the  academical  legislature,  as  the  project  of  a  law  to  be  by  Con- 
vocation rejected  or  approved.     (Tit.  xiii.) 

The  dispensation  of  residence  is  thus  palpably  illegal. 

III.  In  evidence  of  the  third  proposition,  we  showed,  as  already 
proved — that  the  present  academical  system  is  illegal,  being  one 
universal  violation  of  another  system,  exclusively  established  by 
the  statutes  of  the  University ; — that  this  illegal  system  ia  for 
the  private  behoof  of  the  Colleges ; — that  this  system,  profitable 
to  the  Colleges,  was  intruded  into  the  University  by  their  Heads, 
who  for"  this  end  violated,  or  permitted  to  be  violated,  the  whole 
fundamental  statutes  they  were  appointed  to  protect ; — that  this 
conflict  between  a  legal  system  suspended  in  fact,  and  an  actual 
system  non-existent  in  law,  had  been  maintained  solely  by  the 
Heads,  who,  while  possessing  the  initiative  of  all  statutes,  have, 
however,  hitherto  declined  submitting  the  actual  system  to  Con- 
vocation, in  order  to  obtain  for  it  a  legal  authorization : — But  all 
members  of  the  University  make  oath  to  the  faithful  observance 
of  the  academical  statutes ;  and  the  Heads,  specially  swoni  to  see  , 
that  these  are  by  all  faithfully  observed,  are  by  statute  branded 
as  pre-eminently  guilty  of  "broken  trust  and  perjury,"  if  even 
"  by  their  negligence,  any  [unrepealed]  statute  whatever  is  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse :" — Consequently,  the  Heads  have,  for  them- 
selves, voluntary  incurred  the  crime  of  "broken  trust  and  per- 
jury," in  a  degree  infinitely  higher  than  was  ever  anticipated  as 
possible  by  the  legislature ;  and,  for  others,  have,  for  their  inter- 
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ested  purposes,  necessitated  the  violation  of  their  oaths  by  al 
members  of  the  University.' 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  without  a  motive,  no  body  of 
magisti'ates  wonld  live,  and  make  others  live,  in  a  systematic 
disregard  of  law — that  no  hody  of  moral  censors  would  exhibit 
the  spectacle  of  their  own  betrayal  of  a  great  public  trust — and 
that  no  body  of  religious  guardians  would  hazard  their  own  sal- 
vation, and  the  salvation  of  those  confided  to  their  care ; ' — on 
this  ground  we  showed,  that  while  every  motive  was  manifestly 
against,  no  motive  could  possibly  be  assigned  for,  tlie  conduct  of 
the  Heads,  in  so  long  exclusively  maintaining  their  intrusive 
system,  and  never  asking  for  it  a  legal  sanction ;  except  their 
consciousness,  that  it  was  too  bad  to  hope  for  the  solemn  approval 
of  a  House  of  Convocation,  albeit  composed  of  members  of  the 
collegial  interest,  and  too  profitable  not  to  be  continued  at  every 
sacrifice. 

Rather  indeed,  we  may  now  add,  than  hazard  the  continuance 
of  tliis  profitable  system,  by  allowing  its  merits  to  be  canvassed 
even  by  a  body  interested  in  its  support,  the  Heads  have  violated 
not  on!y  their  moral  and  religious  obligations  to  the  University 
and  country,  but,  in  a  particular  manner,  their  duty  to  the  Church 
of  England,  By  law,  Oxford  ia  not  merely  an  establishment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  nation ;  it  is  an  establishment  for  the 
benefit  of  those  only  in  community  with  the  English  Chm-ch. 
But  the  Heads  well  knew  that  the  man  will  subscribe  thirty-nine 
articles  which  he  can  not  believe,  who  swears  to  do  and  to  have 
done  a  hundred  articles  which  he  can  not,  or  does  not,  perform?" 
In  this  respect,  private  usurpation  was  for  once  more  (perversely) 
liberal  than  public  law.  Under  the  illegal  system,  Oxford  has 
ceased  to  be  the  seminary  of  a  particular  sect;  its  governors 
impartially  excluding  all  religionists  or  none.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  academical  ordeal  was  to  sear  the 

'  "Ha  ia  guilty  of  peijury,  who  proniiseth  upon  oatli,  what  he  is  not  morally  and 
reasonably  certain  he  shall  be  able  to  perform. "— (Till otson,  Wm-ks,  vol.  j.  p.  348. 
Sermon  im  the  Lawfidness  and  Obligaliims  of  Oaths.) 

'  "  Ille  qui  hominem  prmocat  ad  jurationem,  et  scit  eurn  falsum  juratutum  esse, 
ncit  homicidam :  quia  bomicija  corpus  occisurus  est,  illo  animani,  immo  duas  animas ; 
et  ejus  animam  qucm  jurare  provooavit,  et  euam." — (Auhustinus  in  Decoltat.  S.  Joaii- 
nie  Baplistae  et  Aab,  22.  guaest,  6.  Ille  qui.) 

'  Nay,  the  oath  for  obaervance  of  the  Sialales  is,  by  the  academical  legislature,  held 
a  matter  of  far  more  serious  obligation  than  ihe  subscription  of  the  Thtrty-Tiine  ArtUlea. 
For  by  Statute  (T.  II.  (  3),  the  intrant  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  oaih  until  he  reach 
the  age  ot  sixteen;  whereiia  the  su^ripiion  is  lightly  required  even  of  boys  matriculaV- 
ing  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve,     [Of  this  more  agMn.] 
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coDScience  of  tlio  patient  to  every  pious  scruple ;'  and  the  example 
of  "the  aooursed  thing"  thus  committed  and  enforced  by  "the 
Priests  in  the  high  places,"  extended  its  perniciotts  influence,  from 
tho  Universities,  throughout  the  land.  England  hecame  the 
country  in  Europe  proverbial  for  a  disregard  of  oaths ; '  and  the 
English  Church,  in  particular,  was  abandoned,  as  a  peculiar  proy 
to  tho  cupidity  of  men  allured  by  its  endowments,  and  educated 
to  a  contempt  of  all  religious  testa,'     As  Butler  has  it : 

"  They  swore  so  many  lies  before, 
That  now,  without  remorse, 
Thej  take  all  oatha  that  can  be  made, 
As  only  thingB  of  course."' 

No  one  will  doubt  tlie  profound  anxiety  of  the  Heads  to  avert 
these  iamentahle  consequences,  and  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
a  responsibility  so  appalling.  We  may  therefore  estimate  at  once 
the  intensity  of  their  attachment  to  the  illegal  system,  as  a  private 
source  of  emolument  and  power,  and  the  strength  of  their  con- 
viction of  its  utter  worthies sness,  as  a  public  instrument  for  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  an  University.  Not  only  will  the 
system,  when  examined,  be  found  absurd ;  it  is  already  admitted 
to  be  so  :  and  all  attempt  at  an  apology  by  any  individual,  by  any 
subordinate,  member  of  the  collegial  interest,  would  be  necessarily 
vain,  while  we  can  oppose  to  it  "the  deep  damnation"  reluctantly 
pronounced  on  their  own  act  and  deed  by  so  many  generations 
of  the  College  Heads  themselves. 

It  thus  appears,  that  tho  downfall  of  the  University  has  been 
the  result,  and  the  necessary  result,  of  subjecting  it  to  an  influence 
jealous  of  its  utility,  and,  though  incompetent  to  its  functions, 
ambitious  to  usurp  its  place.     The  College  Heads  have  been,  and 

'  "Dioo  yobis  non  jurare  omnino  |  ne  scilicet  jurnndo  ad  facilitatemjurandiveniator, 
de  facilitate  ad  consuetudinem,  de  consuetudina  ad  perjurium  decidatw." — (Auqus- 
TiNUB  De  MertdiKio.)  "  In  Novo  TeatamenCo  dictum  est,  Ne  omnino  juremus  :  quod 
mihi  quidem  piopterea  dictum  esse  videtur,  non  quia  jurare  peccatnm  est,  sed  quia 
pejeiare  immane  peccatura  set,  a  quo  longe  nos  esse  voluit,  qui  omnino  ne  juremus 
commovit." — {Idem  in  Epist.  ad  Pitblicolam,  et  hab.  23.  gu.  1 .  in  mmo.) 

"  [See  the  reflections  of  Bishops  Sanderson  and  Bcrhleij  on  this  national  opprobrium 
quoted  in  the  seTenlh  aiticle  of  this  Eeries] 

'  [This  melancholy  consequence  came  out  more  obtrusively,  atter  the  observation  in 
the  text  was  written.    See  the  same  article.] 

'  Another  annoying  consequence  of  the  illegal  state  of  the  English  Universities  tnaj 
be  mentioned.  The  Heads  either  dnrst  not,  under  present  circumstances,  attempt,  or 
niould  be  inevitably  baffled  in  attempting,  to  resist  the  communication  toother  semina- 
ries of  those  academical  privileges  which  they  themselves  have  bo  disgracefully  obused. 
The  truth  of  tliis  observation  will  probably  soon  be  manifested  by  the  event,  [And 
lias  been.] 
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will  always  bo,  tlie  bane  of  the  University,  so  long  as  they  are 
suffered  to  retain  the  power  of  paralyzing  its  efficiency :  at  loaat, 
if  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  whole  coUegial  system  do  not 
identify  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  private  corporations, 
and  infuse  into  the  common  governors  of  both  a  higher  spirit  and 
a  more  genera!  intelligence.  We  regret  that  our  charges  against 
the  Heads  have  been  so  heavy ;  and  would  repeat,  that  our 
strictures  have  been  applied  to  them  not  as  individuals,  but  exclu- 
sively in  their  corporate  capacity.  We  are  even  disposed  alto- 
gether to  exempt  the  recent  members  of  this  body  from  a  reproach 
more  serious  than  that  of  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  duty  to  the  University ; '  while  we  freely  acknowledge 
that  they  have  inadequately  felt  the  want,  and  partially  com- 
menced the  work,  of  reformation,  which  we  trust  they  may  long 
live  to  see  completed.  We  should  be  sorry  indeed  not  to  believe, 
that,  among  the  present  Heads,  there  arc  individuals  fully  aware 
that  Oxford  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  prepared  cordially  to 
Qo-oporate  in  restoring  the  University  to  its  utility  and  rights. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  individuals  to  persuade  a  body  of 
men  in  opposition  to  their  interests :  and  even  if  the  whole  actual 
members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  were  satisfied  of  the  dis- 
honest character  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued,  and  personally 
anxious  to  reverse  it;  we  can  easily  conceive  that  they  might 
find  it  invidious  to  take  upon  themselves  to  condemn  so  deeply  so 
many  generations  of  their  predecessors,  and  a  matter  of  delicacy 
to  surrender,  on  behalf  of  the  coUegial  interest,  but  in  opposition 
to  its  wishes,  the  valuable  monopoly  it  has  so  long  been  permitted 
vrithout  molestation  to  enjoy.  In  this  conffict  of  delicacy,  interest 
and  duty,  the  Heads  themselves  ought  to  desire — ought  to  invoke, 
the  interposition  of  a  higher  authority.  A  Royal  or  Parliament- 
ary Yisitation  is  the  easy  and  appropriate  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty  ; — a  difficulty  which,  in  fact,  only  arose  from  the  inter- 
mission, for  above  the  last  century  and  a  half,  of  that  corrective, 
which,  since  the  subjection  of  the  University  to  the  Colleges,  re. 
mained  the  only  remedy  for  abuses,  and  abuses  determined  by 
that  subjection  itself.  Previous  to  that  event,  though  the  Crown 
occasionally  interposed  to  the  same  salutary  end,  still  the  Univer- 

'^  Any  degree  of  such  ignorance  in  the  present  Heads  we  can  imagine  poesihle,  after 
that  recently  shown  by  the  most  intelligent  individuals  in  Oxford  of  the  relation  eub- 
sisting  between  the  public  and  the  private  corporations.  As  ne  noticed  in  our  last  paper 
the  parasitic  Fungus  as  there  misCalten  for  the  Oak ;  the  Colleges  are  viewed  aa  con- 
etituting  tlie  VniveTsily. 
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3ity  possessed  within  itself  the  oidinary  means  of  reform ;  Convo- 
cation frequently  appointing  delegates  to  inquire  into  atuses,  and 
to  take  counsel  for  the  welfare  and  melioration  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  by  bestowing  on  a  private  body,  like  the  Heads,  the 
exclusivi!  guardianship  of  the  statutes,  and  the  initiative  of  every 
legal  measure.  Convocation  was  deprived  of  tbe  power  of  active 
interference,  and  condemned  to  be  the  passive  spectator  of  all  that 
the  Wi  nt  f  d  n  all  th  t  the  self-seeking  of  the  academical 
exeout  ht  d         1  mdone. 

Thr     gl  tl        fl     n        nd  for  the  personal  aggrandizement  of 
an  amb  t  t  t     u       th    Crown  delivered  over  the  reluctant 

Univei  ty  1  u  1  h  n  1  nd  foot,  into  the  custody  of  a  private 
and  iiresponsiblu  body,  actuated  by  peculiar  and  counter  inter- 
ests ;  and,  to  consummate  the  absurdity,  it  never  afterward 
interfered,  as  heretofore,  to  alleviate  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  this  its  own  imprudent  act.  And  had  the  Heads  met,  had 
they  expected  to  meet,  the  occasional  check  of  a  disinterested 
and  wiser  body,  they  would  probably  never  have  even  thought 
of  attempting  the  collegial  monopoly  of  education  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  University.  This  neglect  was  unfair,  even  to  the  Heads 
themselves,  who  were  thus  exposed  to  a  temptation,  which,  as  a 
body,  it  was  not  in  tlieir  nature  to  resist.  "  Ovem  lupo  commi- 
sisti.''  But  it  is  not  the  wolf,  who  acts  only  after  kind,  it  is  they 
who  confide  the  flock  to  his  charge,  who  are  bound  to  answer  for 
the  sheep.  To  the  administrators  of  the  State,  rather  than  to  the 
administrators  of  tlie  University,  are  thus  primarily  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  corruptions  of  Oxford.  To  them,  likewise,  must  we 
look  for  their  removal.  The  Crown  is,  in  fact,  bound,  in  justice 
to  the  nation,  to  restore  the  University  against  the  consequences 
of  its  own  imprudence  and  neglect.  And  as  it  ought,  so  it  is 
alone  able — to  expect,  in  opposition  to  all  principle  and  all  ex- 
perience, that  a  body,  like  the  Heads — that  a  body  even  lilie  the 
present  House  of  Convocation — either  could  conceive  the  plan  of 
an  adequate  improvement,  or  would  will  its  execution,  is  the  veiy 
climax  of  folly.  It  is  from  the  State  only,  and  the  Crown  in  par- 
ticular, that  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  an  academical  reforma- 
tion worthy  of  the  name, 

"  Et  spes  et  ratio  studiormu  in  Cfcsare  tantum." 

But  with  a  patriot  King,  a  reforming  Ministry,  and  a  reformed 
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Parliament,  we  are  confident  that  our  expectations  will  not  be 
vain.  A  general  scholastio  reform  will  be,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  the  political  renovation,  and,  perhaps,  the 
surest  test  of  its  value. 

And  on  this  great  subject,  could  we  presume  personally  to 
address  his  Majesty,  as  supreme  Yisitor  of  the  Universities,  we 
should  humbly  repeat  to  "William  the  Fourth,  in  the  present,  the 
counsel  which  Locke,  in  the  last  great  crisis  of  the  constitution, 
solemnly  tendered  to  William  the  Third : — "  Sire,  you  have  made 
a  most  glorious  and  happy  Revolution;  but  the  good  effects  of 
it  will  soon  be  lost,  if  no  care  is  taken  to  regulate  the  Univer- 
sities."' 

On  the  other  hand,  were  wo  to  address  the  Senators  of  En- 
gland, as  the  reformers  of  all  abuses  both  in  church  and  state; 
(hough  it  needs,  certainly,  no  wizard  to  expose  the  folly  of  wait- 
ing for  our  reforniation  of  the  English  Universities  iiom  the  very 
parties  interested  in  their  corruption ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  so  in  -weightier  or  more  appropriate  words,  than  those  in 
which  Agrippa — "the  wise  Cornelius" — exhorts  the  Senators  of 
Cologne,  to  take  the  work  of  reforming  the  venerable  University 
of  that  city  exclusively  into  their  own  hands : — "  Dioetis  forte, 
quis  nostrum  ista  faciei,  si  ipsi  scholamm  Rectores  et  PrtBSides 
id  non  faeiunt  ? — Certe  si  illis  permittitis  reformationia  hujus 
negotium,  in  eodem  semper  luto  hEerebitis ;  cum  unusquisque 
illorum  ialem  gestiat  forma/re  Academiam,  in  qua  ipse  mazime 
in  pretio  sit  fuiurus,  ut  hactenus  asinus  inter  asinos,  porcns  inter 
porcos.  Yestra  est  Universitaa ;  vestri  in  ilia  prEecipne  erudiun- 
tur  filii ;  vestrum  negotium  agitur.  Vestrum  ergo  est  omnia 
reote  ordinare,  prudenter  statuere,  sapienter  disponere,  sancte 
reformare,  ut  vestrEu  civitatis  honor  et  utilitas  suadent ;  nisi  forte 
vuHis  filiis  vestris  ignavos,  potius,  quam  erudites,  prseesse  Magia- 
tros,  atque  in  oivitatem  vestrara  competat,  quod  olim  in  Ephe- 
sios ; — '  Nemo  apud  nos  fit  frugi  ;  si  qiiis  extiterit,  in  alio  loco 
i^t  apud  alios  fit  ille.'     Q-^od  si  filios  vestros,  quos  ReipuhUcse 


'  This  anecdoto  ia  told  liy  Sergeant  Miller,  in  his  JccomiK  b/  the  University  of 
Gsmlridge,  published  in  1717  (p.  IBS).  It  is  unknown,  so  iar  as  we  recolleot,  to  all 
the  biographers  of  Locke.  But  William  probably  thought,  like  Dr.  Parr,  "  that  the 
English  Universities  stood  in  need  of  a  thorough  refotraation ;  only,  as  seminaries  of 
Uie  church,  it  mas  [selfishly]  the  wisest  thing  for  [King  and]  Parliament  to  let  them 
done,  and  not  raiso  a  nest  of  hornets  about  their  ears." — [The  UnivcrBiliea  are  not, 
however,  now  so  strong ;  public  opinion  is  not  now  so  weak ;  while  the  nation  at 
length  seems  roused  from  its  apathy,  urgent  and  earnest  for  a  reform.] 
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vestrte  profuturos  gcnuistis,  bonaium  liteiarum  gratia  ad  cxternas 
urbes  et  Universitates  peregre  mittitis  erudiendos,  cur  in  vesstra 
urte  illos  his  studiis  fraudatis  ?  Cur  artea  et  literas  noii  recipitis 
peregrinas,  qui  iilios  vestros  illarum  gratia  emittitis  ad  peregrines  t 
—  —  —  Q,uod  si  nunc  prisci  i]li  urbis  vestrEe  Senatores 
aepulchris  suis  exirent,  quid  putatia  illos  dioturos,  quod  tarn  cele- 
brem  olim  Universitatem  vestram,  magnis  sumptibus,  laboribus 
et  precibus  ab  ipsis  huic  v/rbi  comparatam,  vos  taliter  cum  obte- 
nebrari  patimim,  turn  fwnditus  extingui  sustineatis  ?  Nemo 
certe  negare  potest,  urbem  vestram  civesque  vestros  omnibus 
Germanite  civitatibus  rerum  atque  morum  magnifioentia  ante- 
ponendam,  si  untis  tile  bonarum  literamin  splendor  vobis  non 
deesset.  Polletia  cnim  omnibus  fortunte  bonis  et  divitiis,  nullius, 
ad  vitas  et  magnificentise  usum  egetis  ;  sed  h£ec  omnia  apud  voa 
mortua  sunt,  et  velut  in  pariete  piota ;  quoniam  quibus  Ikeo  vivi- 
ficari  et  animari  debeant,  anima  cavetis,  hoc  est,  bonis  Uteris  non 
poUetis,  in  quibus  soils  honor,  dignitas,  et  immortalis  in  lougse- 
vam  posteritatem  gloria  continetur.'" 

The  preceding  statement  will  enable  us  to  make  brief  worlc 
with  the  Assertor. — His  whole  argument  turns  on  two  cardinal 
propositions  :  the  one  of  which,  as  maintained  by  us,  he  refutes ; 
the  other,  as  admitted  by  us,  he  assumes,  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  maintain,  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  case,  tJie  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  he  refutes  as  ours ;  and  our  case  itself 
is  the  formal  refutation  of  the  veiy  proposition  he  assumes  as 
conceded, 

The  proposition  professedly  refuted  is — That  the  legitimate 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  finally  and  exclu- 
sively determined  by  the  Laudian  Code,  and  that  all  change  in 
that  constitution,  by  subsequent  statute,  is  illegal. 

The  proposition  assumed  is — That  the  present  academical  sys- 
tem, though  different  from  that  established  by  the  Laudian  Code, 
is,  hmoever,  ratified  by  subsequent  statute. 

(This  refutation  and  assumption,  talsen  together,  imply  the 
conclusion — That  the  present  system  is  legal.) 

The  former  proposition,  as  we  said,  is  not  ours  ;  we  not  only 
never  conceiving  that  so  extravagant  an  absurdity  could  be  main- 
tained, but  expressly  stating  or  notoriously  assuming  the  reverse 
in  almost  every  page,  nay  establishing  it  even  as  the  principal 

'  Bpatolaram,  L.  Tii.  ep.  36.     Opera,  II.  p,  1043. 
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basis  of  our  argnment.  If  this  proposition  were  true,  our  whole 
demonstration  of  the  interested  policy  of  the  Heads  would  have 
been  impossible.  How  could  we  have  shown,  that  the  changes 
introduced  by  them  were  only  for  the  advantage  of  themselves 
and  of  the  collegial  interest  in  general,  unless  we  had  been  able 
to  show,  that  there  existed  in  the  TJniversity,  a  capacity  of  legal 
change,  and  that  the  preference  of  illegal  change  by  the  Heads, 
argued  that  their  novelties  were  such  as,  they  themselves  were 
satisfied,  did  not  deserve  the  countenance  of  Convocation,  that  ia, 
of  the  body  legislating  for  the  utility  and  honor  of  thp  Univer- 
sity?  If  all  change  had  been  illegal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
change  (as  must  be  gianted)  unavoidable  and  expedient;  thr 
conduct  of  the  Heada  would  have  found  an  ample  cloak  in  the 
folly — in  the  imposiibihty  of  the  law. — Yet  the  Venerable  and 
Veracious  Member  coolly  "asserts,"  that  this,  as  the  position 
which  we  maintam,  is  the  position  which  he  writes  his  pamphlet 
to  refute.  With  an  effrontery,  indeed,  ludicrous  from  its  extra- 
vagance, he  even  exults  over  our  "luckless  admission" — "that 
Convocation  possesses  the  right  of  rescinding  old,  and  of  ratifying 
new,  laws"  (p.  25) ;  and  (on  the  hypothesis,  always,  that  we, 
like  himself,  had  an  intention  of  deceiving),  actually  charges  it 
as  "  one  of  our  greatest  blunders" — a  blunder  betraying  a  total 
want  of  "common  sense" — "to  have  referred  to  the  Appendix 
and  Addenda  to  the  Statute-book"  (p.  86),  i.  e.  to  the  work  we 
reviewed,  to  the  documents  on  which  our  argument  was  immedi- 
ately and  principally  founded !' 

'  It  may  amuse  our  leadBrB  to  hear  how  our  ingonuous  diepvitant  lays  out  hia  pam- 
phlet, alias,  his  Tefutation  of  "  the  Medish  immutability  of  the  Laudian  digest."  This 
immutability  he  refutes  by  arguing : 

"  Prom  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  as  they  relate  to  the  mutability  of 
human  laws,  (Sect,  II.)— From  the  particular  principlea  of  man'  'pi'  rp  'on, 
as  Ihey  relate  to  the  making  of  by-laws,  (Sect.  III.) — From  the  ip  w  d  f  the 
Corpus  Statutorum,     (Sect,  IV,)— From  immflmorial  nsEge     ha  h        n   ant 

practice  of  the  University  from  1234  to  1831.  (Sect,  V.)— From  h  pnn  p  of 
adaptation  upon  which  the  statutes  of  1636  were  compiled  and  dig  d  S  VI,) 
— From  Archbishop  Laud's  own  declarations  in  respect  of  those  statu  es  Se  VII.) 
— From  his  instrUGtions  to  Dr.  Frawin,  in  163S,  to  submit  to  Co  o  a  on  some 
amendments  of  the  statnta-book,  after  it  had  been  finally  ra  ified  and  confirmed. 
(Sect.  Vni,) — From  the  alterations  made  in  the  statute-book  after  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop,  but  during  the  lives  of  those  who  were  hia  confidential  friends,  and  had 
been  his  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reforming  it,  (Sect,  IX.)— From  the  alterations 
made  in  the  statute-book  from  time  to  time,  since  the  death  of  the  Archbishop's  coad- 
jutors to  the  present  day,  (Sect,  X,)— From  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  legality 
of  making  and  altering  statutes,  as  delivered  to  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Juno  3,  1?69. 
(Sect.  XI,) — p,  16, — This  elaborate  parade  of  argument  (the  pamphlet  extends  to  B 
hundred  and  fifty  mortal  pages)  is  literally  answered  in  ttno  words — Qais  duMlavil?" 
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III  regard  'to  the  latter  proposition,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  the 
former  academical  system  had  heen  repealed,  and  the  present 
ratified  hy  Convocation,  the  actual  order  of  things  in  Oxford  is 
legal,  and  the  Heads  stand  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man.  But,  as  this  is  just  the  matter  in  question,  and  as  instead 
of  the  affirmative  heing  granted  by  us,  the  whole  nisus  of  our 
reasoning  was  to  demonstrate  the  negative ;  we  must  hold,  that 
since  the  Assertor  has  adduced  nothing  to  invalidate  our  state- 
ments on  this  point,  he  has  left  the  controversy  exactly  as  he  found 
it.  To  take  a  single  instance : — Has  he  shown,  or  attempted  to 
show,  that  by  any  subsequent  act  of  Convocation  those  fundament- 
al statutes  which  constitute  and  regulate  the  Professorial  system, 
as  the  one  essential  organ  of  all  academical  education,  have  heen 
repealed  ? — nay,  that  the  statutes  of  the  present  century  do  not 
on  this  point  recognize  and  enforce  those  of  those  preceding  ? — 
(Add.  p.  129-183,  pp.  187,  188,  et  passim.)  If  not,  how  on  his 
own  doctrine  of  the  academic  oath  (m  which  we  fully  coincide), 
does  he  exempt  the  guardians  of  its  statutes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  members  of  the  University,  from  perjury  ? — [Major.) 
"  It"  (the  academic  oath)  "  is,  and  will  always  be,  talten  and  Icept 
with  a  safe  conscience,  as  long  as  the  talter  shall  faithfully  observe 
the  academic  oath,  in  all  iis  fundamental  ordinances,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  true  meaning"  and  intent.  And  with  respect  to  other 
matters,  it  is  safely  taken,  if  taken  according  to  the  will  of  those 
who  made  the  law,  and  who  have  the  power  to  make  or  unmalie, 
to  dispense  with  or  repeal,  any,  or  any  parts  of  any,  laws  edu- 
cational of  the  University,  and  to  sanction  the  administration  of 
the  oath  with  larger  or  more  limited  relations  [i.  e.  ?]  according 
to  what  Convocation  may  deem  best  and  fittest  for  the  ends  it  has 
to  accomplish." — (P.  132.) — IMtnor.)  In  the  case  adduced,  the 
unobserved  professorial  system  is  a  "fundamental  ordinance,"  is 
exclusively  "  according  to  the  will  of  those  who  made,  make,  and 
unmake  the  law,"  exclusively  "according  to  what  Convocation 
deems  the  best  and  iittest.'" — [Conclusion.)     Consequently,  Seo. 

'  See  Sandekson  Ds  Jiaamenii  Oiligatione,  Prael.  III.  f)  18. — too,  long-  to  eilract. 
— The  Assertor  avors,  but  without  quotjng  any  authoiily,  that'  Sanderson  wrote  the 
Epimnnii  of  the  Corpus  Statutorum.  If  true,  wMch  wo  do  not  helieve,  the  fact  wouM 
be  ciirions.  It  is  unnoticed  bj  Wood,  in  his  Hisloria,  Annah,  or  Alhena — is  unknown 
to  Walton,  or  to  any  indeed  of  Sanderson'a  biographers.  It  is  also  otherwise  improbable. 
Suulereon  left  the  Univeisity  in  1619,  when  he  surrendered  his  feilowship,  and  only 
retomed  in  IG43,  when  made  Regius  Professor  of  Dirinity.  The  Statutes  were  com- 
piled in  the  interval ;  and  why  shoiiM  the  Epinomis  be  written  by  any  other  than  the 
delegates  1    We  see  the  motive  for  the  fiction ; — it  is  too  sDly  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
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In  confuting  the  propositions  we  have  now  considered,  the  Aa- 
sertor's  whole  pamphlet  is  confuted. — We  shall  however  notice 
{what  we  can  not  condescend  to  disprove)  a  few  of  the  subaltern 
statements  which,  with  equal  audacity,  he  holds  out  as  maintain- 
ed by  us,  and  some  of  which  he  even  goes  ao  far  as  to  support  by 
fabricated  quotations. — Of  tliese,  one  class  contains  assertions, 
not  simply  false,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  statements  realty 
made  by  us.  Such  for  instance  r — That  we  extolled  the  aoaderaio 
system  of  the  Laudian  code  as  perfect  (pp,  95,  96, 144,  &c,); — 
That  we  admitted  the  actual  system  to  bo  not  inexpedient  or  in- 
sufficient (p.  95);  and,  That  this  system  was  introduced  in  use- 
ful accommodation  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  age 
(p.  95.) — Another  class  includes  those  assertions  that  are  simply 
false.  For  example  : — That  we  expressed  a  general  approbation 
of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  Univoraity,  and  of  the  scholastic 
exercises  and  studies,  beyond  an  incidental  recognition  of  the 
utility  of  Disputation,  and  that  too  [though  far  from  undervaluing 
its  advantages  even  now],  in  the  circumstances  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  we  may  state,  that  the  quotation  repeatedly  alleged 
in  support  of  this  assertion  is  a  coinage  of  his  own  (pp.  6,  11,  83, 
96,  97,  138, 139) ;— That  we  reviled  Oxford  for  merely  deviating 
from  her  ancient  institutions  (pp.  5,  11,  12,  95,  &c.) ; — That  we 
said  a  single  word  in  delineation  of  the  Chamberdeckyn  at  alt, 
far  less  (what  is  pronounced  "  one  of  the  cleverest  sleights  of 
hand  ever  practiced  in  the  whole  history  of  literary  legerdemain") 
"  transformed  him  into  an  amiable  and  interesting  young  gentle- 
man, poor  indeed  in  pocket,  hut  abundantly  rich  in  intellectual 
energies,  and  in  every  principle  that  adorns  and  dignifies  human 
nature !"  (p.  113.) — Regarding  as  we  do  the  Assei-for  only  as  a 
curious  psychological  monstrosity,  we  do  not  affect  to  feel  toward 
him  the  indignation,  with  which,  coming  from  any  other  quarter 
we  should  repel  the  false  and  unsupported  charges  of  "  depraving, 
cormpting,  and  mutilating  our  cited  passages"  (p.  24); — of  "mak- 
ing fraudulent  use  of  the  names  and  authorities  of  Dr.  Newton 
and  Dr.  Wallis,  of  Lipsius,  Crevier,  and  Du  Eoullay"  (p.  142); 
and  to  obtain  the  weight  of  his  authority,  of  fathering  on  Lord 
Bacon  an  apophthegm  of  our  own,  though  only  alleging,  without 
reference,  one  of  the  most  familiar  sentences  of  his  most  popular" 
work.  (p.  7.) — To  complete  our  cursory  dissection  of  this  moral 
Lusus  KatuiEB,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  quotes  us  just  thirteen 
times ;  that  of  these  quotations  one  is  authentic ;  six  are  more  or 
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leas  altered ;  07ie  is  garbled,  half  a  sentence  being  addiiccd  to  sup- 
port what  the  whole  would  have  overthrown  (p.  20) ;  and  Jive 
are  fahrioations  to  countenance  opinions  which  the  fahricator 
finds  it  convenient  to  impute  to  us  {pp.  9,  10,  11,  110,  141). 

We  might  add  much  more,  hut  enough  has  now  heen  said. — 
"Wo  have  proved  that  our  positions  stand  unconfuted — uncontro- 
verted — untouched ; '  that  to  seem  even  to  answer,  our  opponent 
has  heen  constrained  to  reverse,  the  very  argument  he  attacked ; 
and  that  the  perfidious  spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  con- 
troversy, significantly  manifests  his  own  consciousness  of  the 
hopeless  futility  of  his  cause. 

'  CAnd  what  waE  true  twenly  ypsirs  r<jp,  in,  in  every  icspcct,  true  now.] 
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A  Bill  to  remove  certain  Disabilities  which  prevent  some  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  from  resorting;  to  the  Universities  of 
England,  and  proceeding  to  Degrees  therein.     31  April,  1834, 

The  whole  difficulty  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  into  the  English  Universities,  lies  in  the  present 
anomalous  state — we  do  not  say  constitution — of  these  estaljlish- 
ments.  In  them  the  University,  properly  so  called,  i.  e.  the 
necessary  national  estahlishraent  for  general  education,  is  at 
present  illegally  suspended,  and  its  function  usurped,  but  not 
performed,  hy  a  numher  of  private  institutions  which  have  sprung 
up  in  accidental  connection  with  it,  named  Colleges. 

Now,  the  Claim  of  the  Dissenters  to  admission  into  the  public 
University  can  not  justly  be  refused ;  nor,  were  the  University 
in  fact,  what  it  ought  legally  to  be,  would  the  slightest  difEculty 
or  inconvenience  be  experienced  in  rendering  that  right  available. 
But  the  University  has  teen  allowed  to  disappear — the  CoUcres 
have  been  allowed  to  occupy  t  pla  and  h  1  th  tu  1 
that  is  the  present,  right  of  tl  C  1!  g  a  p  t  t  bl  1 
ments,  to  close  their  gates         all  b  t  b  f  tl  n 

foundations,  can  not  be  dcni  d      nl  p  nd  nt!j     f  ti 
expediency  is  worse  than  doul  tf  I      th  tl       n    I 

forcing  a  College  to  receive  in    ate     nthudta 
themselves  to  its  religious  ob       an  n  th     tl 

ing  from  those  entitled   to   ad  n  f   m  ty  t 

observances,  in  opposition  to  tl        f  th      K        n     1 
biU  itself,  nor  in  any  of  the  ]       pi  1  t        d    [       h       n  : 
the  Dissenters,  or  against  th  n         tl         any  att     pt 
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grapple  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  question;  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  are.  thus  left  to  triumph  on  untenable 
ground,  in  ohjeetions  which  might  he  retorted  with  tenfold  effect 
upon  themselves. 

The  sum  of  all  the  arguments  for  exclusion  amounts  to  this : 
— The  admission  of  the  Dissenters  is  inexpedient,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  Universities,  which  is 
assumed  to  he  all  that  it  ought  to  he  ;  and  unjust,  as  tending  to 
deprive  those  of  their  influence,  who  are  assumed  to  have  most 
worthily  discharged  their  trust. — In  reply,  it  has  heen  only  feebly 
attempted,  admitting  the  assumptions,  to  evade  the  right,  and  to 
palliate  the  inconveniences.  Instead  of  this,  it  ought  to  have 
been  boldly  contended : — in  the  first  place,  that  the  actual  state 
of  education  in  these  schools  is  entitled  to  no  respect,  as  contrary 
at  once  to  law  and  to  reason ;  and  that  all  inconveniences  disap- 
pear the  moment  that  the  Universities  ai-e  in  the  state  to  which 
law  and  reason  demand  that  they  be  restored ;  in  the  second, 
that  so  far  from  unjustly  degrading  upright  and  able  trustees, 
these  trustees  have,  for  their  proper  interest,  violated  their  public 
duty ;  and,  for  the  petty  ends  of  their  own  private  institutions, 
abolished  the  great  national  establishment,  of  whose  progressive 
improvement  they  had  solemnly  vowed  to  be  the  faithful  guard- 
ians. 

In  attempting  any  reform  of  an  ancient  institution  lilce  the 
English  Universities,  it  should  he  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  changes  introduced  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  even  the  mechanism  of  these  in- 
stitutions themselves.  The  English  Universities,  as  spontaneously 
developed  and  as  legally  established,  consist  of  two  elements ; 
and  the  separate  perfection,  and  mutual  co-operation  and  coun- 
terpoise of  these  elements,  determine  the  perfection  of  the  consti- 
tuted whole.  The  one  of  these,  principal  and  necessary,  is  the 
pubhc  instruction  and  examination  in  the  several  faculties  af- 
forded by  the  University  Proper;  the  other,  subordinate  and 
accidental,  is  the  private  superintendence  exercised  in  the  Li- 
censed House,  which  the  under-graduate  must  inhabit,  and  the 
private  tuition  afforded  by  the  Licensed  Tutor,  under  whose 
guidance  he  must  place  himself.  We  are  no  enemies  to  this 
constitution.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  it  affords  the  condi- 
tion of  an  absolutely  perfect  University.  The  English  Universi- 
ties, however,   afford  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  axiom, 
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"  Corruptio  optimi  pessima."     In  them  tlie  principles  of  health 
are  converted  into  the  causes  of  disease. 

In  two  preceding  articles  [the  two  last],  wo  have  shown  (espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Oxford,  hut  in  all  essential  circumstances  our 
statements  apply  equally  to  Cambridge),  that  in  the  English  "Uni- 
versities there  is  orgaziized,  by  Statute,  an  extensive  system  of 
Public  instruction,  through  a  competent  hody  of  Professors  con- 
stantly Lecturing  in  all  the  Faculties ;  but  that,  de  facto,  this 
statutory  system  has  now  no  practical  existence.  Wo  have 
shown  that,  besides  this  original  and  principal  system — through 
which,  in  fact,  alone  other  Universities  accomplish  their  end — ■ 
the  English  Universities  came  subsequently  to  employ  two  other 
subordinate  means — means  intended  more  to  insure  order  than 
to  bestow  instruction.  In  ^e  first  place,  they  required,  from  a 
remote  period,  that  every  member  of  the  University  should  belong 
to  some  house  governed  by  a  graduate,  licensed  by  the  academical 
authorities,  and  responsible  to  them  for  the  conduct  of  the  other 
members  of  the  establishment ;  and  in  the  secoiid,  they  have,  for 
above  two  centuries,  enjoined  that  all  under-graduates,  who  were 
then  generally  four  years  younger  than  at  present,  should  be  like- 
wise under  the  special  discipline  of  a  tutor,  whose  principal  ofKce 
it  was,  privately  to  do  what  the  University  could  not  constitu- 
tionally, in  its  lay  Faculty  of  Arts,'  publicly  attempt — "  institute 
his  pupil  in  the  rudiments  of  religion  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;"  but  so  little  was  expected  from  this  sub- 
sidiary instructor,  that  by  statute  any  one  is  competent  to  the 
office  who  has  proceeded  to  his  Bachelors'  degree  in  Arts  (a  de- 
gree formerly  taken  by  the  age  at  which  the  University  is  now 
entered),  and  whose  moral  and  religious  character  is  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  house  to  which  he  belongs,'  or  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  on  this  poiut,  by  the  Yice-Chanoellor.  We  also  showed 
how  all  these  parts  of  the  public  academical  constitution  had 
been  iliegaily  annihilated,  or  perverted  by  the  influence  and  for 
the  behoof  of  a  private  interest  in  tlie  University.     This  interest 

'  [It  liaa  teen  ignorantly  eont«iidcil  agdnst  this,  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the 
older  UiiiversLtieB  was  no!  Uiylatdtrical;  and  this  on  tiis  ground  that  the  leatnors  anil 
teachers  of  that  faculty  are  fteiiaently  called  derici.  But  those  who  know  any  thing 
of  mediffival  language  are  aware,  that  clericua  necessarily  means  nothing  more  than 
govmimum,  sckolaris.  Even  the  eipreBsion  bciiefit  of  clergy  in  the  English  law  might 
have  prevented  the  mistake.] 

'  It  does  not  appear  from  the  statutes  that  (he  Itilor  must  be  of  ilie  same  house  tmlh 
Ike  piipil. 
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was  the  coilegial.  "We  traced  how,  through  the  unconstitutional 
elevation  (hy  Laud)  of  the  College  Heads  to  a  pnhlic  academical 
body,  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  the  statutes, 
and  the  initiative  of  every  legislative  measure,  the  coUegial  in- 
terest had  contrived,  through  "the  hroken  faith  and  perjury"  of 
its  heads,  to  effect  the  following  exploits : — 1.  To  obtain  the  mo- 
nopoly of  board  and  lodging,  by  frustrating  the  former  easy  es- 
tablishment of  Halis  (authorized,  but  unincorporated  houses); 
and  by  preventing,  through  every  disastrous  mean,  an  influx  of 
students  to  the  University  beyond  their  own  limits  of  accommo- 
dation. 2.  To  usurp  the  monopoly  of  the  tutorial  office  for  their 
fellows,  although  fellowships  are  in  few  instances  (especially  in 
Oxford)  the  rewards  of  merit,  but  usually  the  gifts  of  accident 
and  caprice.  3.  To  abolish  the  whole  statutory  system  of  public 
or  professorial  instruction  in  all  the  faculties  ;  and  thus  to  render 
the  wretched  scantling  of  preliminary  instruction  afforded  by  the 
college  fellows,  the  sum  of  necessary  education  for  all  professionb 
which  the  University  was  permitted  to  supply. — "We  have  reca- 
pitulated these  things,  because,  in  considering  the  consequences 
of  the  proposed  measure,  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only 
what  is  the  actual,  but  what  is  the  legal  system  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

With  the  view  of  simplifying  the  question,  and  removing  all 
unnecessary  confusion,  we  shall  make  at  once  certain  prehminary 
admissions. 

In  Hid  first  place,  we  admit  that  the  colleges  are  foundations 
private  to  their  incorporated  members ;  that  their  admission  of 
extranei  or  independent  members,  is  wholly  optional ;  and  that, 
as  they  may  exclude  all,  they  consequently  may  exclude  any. 
The  legislature,  can  not,  therefore,  without  a  change  of  their 
constitution,  deprive  them  of  this  fundamental  right. 

In  the  second  place,  we  admit  that,  whether  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  colleges  be  imposed  by  their  statutes  or  by  the 
members  themselves  of  the  foundation,  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable exercise  of  legislative  interference,  either  on  the  one 
hand  to  compel  them  to  accommodate  these  observances  to  the 
taste  of  those  intruded  into  'their  society ;  or,  on  the  other,  to 
subvert  the  discipline  of  the  house,  by  emancipating  any  part  of 
its  inmates  from  the  rules  established  for  the  conduct  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  third  place,  we  admit,  that  compelling  the  college  to 
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receive  dissenters,  it  would  te  wholly  impossible  to  oompe!,  for  a 
contimiance  at  least,  the  dissenters  to  the  religious  observances 
of  the  college. 

We  admit,  in  the/owrf/i  place,  that  if  to  the  colleges  were  left 
the  right  of  optional  exclusion,  few  dissenters,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Universities,  would  either  condescend  to  enter,  or  be  able, 
if  so  inclined,  to  accomplish  their  desire. — On  the  one  side,  the 
dissenter  would  be  thus  exposed  to  the  humiliation  of  refusal ; 
consti'ained,  if  admitted,  to  compliance  with  religious  exercises  to 
which  he  ia  adverse ;  and  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  through 
which  a  baffled  bigtitry  might  delight  to  avenge  itself — On  the 
other  hand,  the  accommodation  in  the  colleges,  even  at  pres- 
ent, is  quite  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  admission;  the  col- 
leges can  not,  therefore,  hereafter  bo  expected  to  exclude  their 
brethren  of  the  church  to  admit  their  cousins  of  the  meeting- 
house— supposing  even  the  irritation  to  have  subsided,  which 
the  victory  of  the  dissenters  would  at  first,  at  least,  inevitably 
occasion. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  admit  that,  as  they  are  now  operative, 
the  English  Universities  exist  only  in  and  through  the  Colleges ; 
that  as  the  Colleges  are  private  foundations,  the  Universities,  in 
their  actual  state,  are  not  national  establishments ;  and  that  as 
it  would  bo  unjust  to  force  the  dissenters  on  the  Colleges,  conse- 
quently it  would  be  either  unjust  or  idle,  as  things  at  present 
stand,  to  bestow  on  dissenters  the  right  of  entering  the  Univer- 
sities. 

These  admissions,  though  the  points  mainly  contended  for  by 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  do  not,  however,  determine  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  only  manifest  the  present  preposter- 
ous stato  of  the  Universities,  and  the  utter  ignorance  that  prevails 
in  regard  to  their  normal  condition. — It  is  certainly  true,  that  if 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  Colleges  constitute  the  University, 
the  dissenters  have  no  claim  to  admission ;  because  in  that  case 
the  University  is  not  a  national  foundation.  But,  that  the  Uni- 
versity  exists  only  through  the  colleges,  the  for.iier  being  a  great 
incorporation,  of  which  the  latter  form  the  constituent  parts,  is  a 
proposition  so  utterly  false,  and  is  founded  on  so  radical  an  igno- 
rance of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  schools  in  question, 
that  we  should  have  deemed  it  wholly  unworthy  of  refutation, 
were  it  not  maintained  by  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Bishop 
Copplestone ;  and  assumed  with  impunity,  nay,  general  acqui- 
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3e — as  a  basis  for  theii  argument,  by  Mr.  G-oulburn  and  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  the  representatives  of  either  English  University, 
in  the  recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  G-onlburnj  in  his  speech  against  the  bill,  and  Mr. 
Baynes,  in  his  speech  in  favor  of  it,  both  asserted,  that  when 
Edward  I.  visited  Cambridge,  Peter-House,  being  then  the  only 
college  in  existence,  alone  constituted  the  University.  "  Peter- 
House  College'"  (interrupt  the  latter)  "vjas  at  that  time  the 
whole  XJniversity."  "  /  know  it  tvas,^'  resumes  iJie  learned  rep- 
resentative of  the  University,  of  whose  history  he  is  so  well  in- 
formed. At  the  date  in  question,  the  scholars  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  were  certainly  above  five  thousand — the  inmates 
of  Peter- House  probably  under  fifty  !  We  had  formerly  occasion 
(p.  394,  note)  to  animadvert  on  this  mistake ;  and  shall  at  present 
oniy  say,  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
incm-porated  and  privileged  before,  in  either  place,  there  was  a 
college  in  existence ;  that  they  flourished  as  general  studies  long 
before  a  single  College  was  established;  and  that  they  owe  their 
downfall  in  these  latter  ages  to  the  corrupt  and  unconstitutional 
subjection  of  the  Academical  Legislature  to  the  control  or  influ- 
ence of  the  College  Heads.  To  say,  in  fact,  that  the  English 
Universities  are  national  foundations,  is  saying  far  too  Jittle. 
Those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  rise  of  the  more  ancient  Uni- 
versities, and  in  particular  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  know  that 
they  were  literally  cosmopolite  corporations ;  and  if  in  their  priv- 
ileges  a  preference  were  betrayed  at  all,  it  was  not  generally  in 
favor  of  the  native. 

But  admitting  (what  can  not  he  denied)  the  natural  right  of 
the  Dissenters  to  the  privileges  of  the  Public  University,  and  on 
the  hypothesis,  that  special  grounds  can  not  be  alleged  to  warrant 
its  suspension; — How,  it  may  bo  asked,  can  they  make  their 
right  available  ? 

In  the  first  place,  in  whatsoever  manner  it  has  been  brought 
about,  the  result  is  unfortunately  certain : — Neither  University/ 
now  affords  any  public  education  worthy  of  the  name.  If,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  said,  the  dissenters  obtain  a  right  of  entrance  to 
the  University,  without  also  obtaining  a  right  of  admission  to  the 
Colleges,  they  will  be  foiled  of  all  benefit  from  the  concession. — 
To  this  we  answer,  that  the  dissenters  and  all  other  citizens 
are  entitled  to  demand,  that  the  Universities  be  restored  to  an 
efficient — ^to  a  legal  state ;  and  that  the  guardianship  of  the  re- 
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formed  school  be  eoiiiided  to  worthier  trustees  than  those  whn 
have  hitherto  employed  their  authority  only  to  frustrate  its  end. 
— ^We  gladly  join  issue  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  on  this  point. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said : — You  admit  that  Dissen- 
ters have  no  title  to  demand  admission  to  the  Colleges ;  the  Uni- 
versity requires  that  all  students  should  belong  to  a  privileged 
house ;  there  are  no  privileged  houses  but  the  Colleges  and  their 
dependent  halls ;  the  only  gates  to  the  University  are  therefore 
closed — how  are  they  to  get  in  ? — To  this  wc  say,  various  expedi- 
ents may  be  proposed.  But  before  attempting  an  answer,  let  us 
talce  a  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system  of  domestic 
superintendence  in  the  Universities;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  the  observations  on  this  subject  made  in  a  former  article,  to 
which  for  proof  and  details  we  must  refer.     [P.  401,  sq.] 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  vast  concourse  of  students  of  every 
country  to  the  greater  Universities  made  it  necessary  to  employ 
various  methods  of  academical  police.  In  the  English  Univer- 
sities, the  Chancellor  apd  his  deputy  combined  the  powers  of  the 
rector  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Paris ;  and  the  inspection  and 
control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter,  through  the  distribution  of 
the  scholars  of  the  University  into  nations  and  tribes,  under  the 
government  of  rector,  procurators,  and  deans,  was,  in  the  former, 
more  especially  accomplished  by  collecting  the  students  into 
certain  privileged  houses,  under  the  control  of  a  principal,  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  members.  This  subordination 
was  not  indeed  established  at  once ;  and  the  scholars  at  first 
lodged,  without  domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  In  the  year  1231,  we  find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal 
edict,  "that  every  clerk  or  scholar  [resident  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge] should  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
some  master  of  the  schools ;"  or,  on  a  different  reading,  "  some 
master  of  scholars ;"  i.  e.  wo  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  pe- 
culiar disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  regents.  And  in  the 
same  year,'the  academical  taxers  are  instituted,  in  imitation  of 
the  foreign  Universities,  in  order  to  cheek  the  exorbitant  charge 
for  lodging  usually  practiced  on  the  part  of  the  townsmen. — By 
the  eommeneeraent  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  become  established  law,  that  aU  scholars  should  be  mem- 
bers of  some  College,  hall,  or  entry,  under  a  responsible  head. 
In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  University  we  find  more  frequent 
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and  decisive  measures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chamber- 
dekyns,  or  scholars  haunting  the  putlic  lectures,  but  of  no  author- 
ized house,  than  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against  the  Marti- 
nets. '  And  while  iu  the  foreign  Universities  none  but  students 
of  the  faculty  of  arts  were  subjected  to  coilegial  or  btirsal  super- 
intendence ;  in  the  EngJish  Universities,  the  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  every  faealty  were  equally  required  to  be  members 
of  a  privileged  house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect 
themselves  into  houses  of  community,  variously,  denominated 
Halls,  Hostels,  Inns,  Entries,  Chambers  (Aulae,  Hospitia,  Intro- 
itus,  Camerae).  These  Halls  were  governed  by  pecuUar  statutes, 
established  by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also  visited 
and  reformed ;  and  they  were  administered  by  a  principal,  elected 
by  the  scholars  themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the 
chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of  the 
rent.  The  Halls  were  in  general  held  only  on  lease ;  but  by  a 
privilege  common  to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied  by 
clerks  or  students  could  not  again  be  taken  from  the  gown,  if  the 
rent  were  punctually  discharged ;  the  rate  of  which  was  quin- 
quennially  fixed  by  the  academical  taxators.  The  great  majority 
of  the  scholars  who  inhabited  these  Halls  lived  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which,  in  other  countries, 
determined  the  establishment  of  Colleges  and  private  burscB,  no- 
where operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.  In  a  few 
houses,  foundations  were  made  for  the  support  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  indigent  scholars,  who  were  incorporated  as  fellows  (or 
joint  participators  in  the  endowment),  under  the  government  of  a 
head.  But  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these  benefactions 
were  not,  as  eleswhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during 
their  academical  studies,  and  to  instructors;  and  while  merit 
was  not  often  the  condition  on  which  their  members  were  elected, 
the  subjection  of  the  Colleges  to  private  statutes,  with  their 
emancipation  from  the  control  of  flie  academical  authorities,  gave 
them  interests  apart  from  those  of  the  pubho,  and  not  only  dis- 
qualified them  from  co-operating  toward  the  general  ends  of  the 
University,  but  rendered  them,  instead  of  powerful  aids,  the 
worst  impediments  to  its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the 

foundation,  were,   ujitU   a   comparatively  modern   date,  rarely 

admitted,  remained  also  for  many  centuries  few  in  comparison 
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with  the  Halls.    The  latter  were  counted  by  hundreda ;  the  former, 
even  at  the  pi        tdj       tedlyt  t 

In  Oxford,     t  th 
the  numher     f  th    H  11 
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eommencemc  t    t  tl     fift 
risen  to  seveii     t    p[ 
the  foundatio      1    d 
sixteenth  cent         tl 
while  the  see  1      C  11  ^ 
twelve. 

From  causes,  which  in  our  former  article  we  fully  stated,  the 
Universities  during  the  period  of  the  Heformation  were  almost 
literally  deserted.  The  Halls,  whose  existence  solely  depended 
on  the  confluence  of  students,  thus  fell ;  and  none,  it  is  probable 
would  have  survived  the  crisis,  had  not  several  chanced  to  be  the 
property  of  certain  CoUegoa,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in  their 
support. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  Halls,  and 
Iho  dissolution  of  the  Cloisters  and  Colleges  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  Oxford,  not  only  gave  to  the  secular  Colleges,  which  all  re- 
mained, a  preponderant  weight  in  the  University  for  the  juncture, 
but  allowed  them  ao  to  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increase  theii 
numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  comprehend 
within  their  walla  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  population ; 
though,  previously  to  the  aisteenth  century,  they  appear  to  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members  at  all.  As  the 
students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  Halls,  which  could  not  be  alien- 
ated from  academical  purposes,  were  taxed  always  at  a  lower 
rate*;  and  they  became,  at  last,  of  so  insignificant  a  value  to  the 
landlords,  that  they  were  always  willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen 
and  falling  property  for  a  ti'ifling  consideration.  In  Oxford,  land 
and  houses  became  a  drug.  The  old  colleges  thus  extended  their 
limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished  burghers ;  and 
the  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  four  established  within 
half  a  century  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  six 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  built  on  sites  either  obtained 
gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price,  After  this  period  only 
one  College  was  founded — in  1610 ;  and  three  of  the  eight  Halls 
transmuted  into  Colleges,  in  1610,  1702,  and  1740 ;  but  of  these 
one  is  now  extinct, 
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These  ciiouni stances  explain  in  what  manner  the  Hails  dechned ; 
it  remains  to  tell,  why,  in  the  most  crowded  state  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  one  has  been  suhsequently  restored. — Before  the  era  of 
their  downfaU,  the  establishment  of  a  Hall  was  easy.  It  required 
only  that  a  few  scholara  should  hire  a  honse,  find  tiaution  for  a 
year's  rent,  and  choose  for  principal  a  graduate  of  respectable 
character.  The  chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  could  not  refuse  to 
sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of  usurpation  abolished  this 
facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the  principality, 
and  consequently  to  the  institution  of  Halls,  was,  "  through  the 
absolute  potency  he  had,  procured  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester," 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  about  1570;  and  it  is  now,  by  stat- 
ute, vested  in  his  successors.  In  surrendering  this  privilege  to 
the  chancellor,  the  Colleges  were  not  blind  to  their  peculiar  inter- 
est. From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be  guided 
by  their  Heads ;  no  Hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their 
monopoly;  and  the  ooUegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a  coun- 
terpoise, and  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  was  soon  able  to 
establish  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  University. 

Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  Bacon's  precept,  "reduced  things 
to  their  first  institution,  and  observed  how  they  had  degenerated :" 
we  are  in  a  condition  "  to  take  counsel  of  both  times — of  the 
anoienter  time  what  is  best,  and  of  the  later  time  what  is  fittest; 
to  reform  without  bravery  or  scandal  of  former  ages ;  but  yet,  to 
set  it  down  to  ourselves  as  well  to  create  good  precedents  as  to 
follow  them." 

Were  the  system  of  public  education  in  the  English  Universi- 
ties recalled  into  being,  raised  to  the  perfection  which  it  ought  to 
obtain,  and  access  to  its  benefits  again  opened  to  all ; — a  greatly 
increased  resort  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  Colleges  and.  Halls  hardly  suffice  at  present ; — how 
then  can  additional  numbers,  without  detriment,  if  not  with  ad- 
vantage, to  the  established  discipline,  be  accommodated  2 — Now, 
in  answering  this  question,  we  may  do  so  either  generally — or  in 
special  reference  to  the  Dissenters.  But  it  is  evident,  that  an 
expedient  mode  of  solving  the  problem,  is,  if  possible,  to  be  de- 
vised, without  taking  religious  differenoes  into  account. 

The  only  plan  that  has  been  proposed  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  the  actual,  though  illegal,  merging  of  the  public  Univer- 
sity  in  the  private  Colleges  presents  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters, 
is  to  allow  tliem  to  found  a  College  or  Colleges  for  themselves. — 
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We  strongly  deprecate  this  plan.  We  do  not,  of  course,  question 
the  right  of  the  Dissenters,  if  admitted  to  the  University,  of 
founding  and  endowing  Colleges,  nay  of  imposing  what  religious 
conditions  they  may  choose,  either  on  a  participation  in  the  en- 
dowments ov  on  admission  within  the  walls.  Bat  we  regard  the 
exercise  of  this  right  as  inexpedient — even  as  detrimental,  in  the 
highest  degree.  To  say  nothing  oi  its  expense,  and  supposing 
always  that  auoh  a  measure  might  be  carried  into  effect  with  far 
better  means  of  furthering  the  ends  of  education  than  the  old 
fouudations,  through  their  fellows,  generally  supply ;  still  it  would 
accomplish  nothing  which  may  not  be  effected  by  much  easier 
methods ;  while  it  would  contribute  to  entail  a  continuance  of 
that  sectai-ian  bigotry  and  intolerance  which,  in  this  country,  at 
present,  equally  disgraces  the  established  and  dissenting  divisions 
of  our  common  faith.  By  this  proceeding,  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
the  present  colleges  would  he  imitated,  justified,  exacerbated,  and 
perpetuated ;  and  in  the  old  Colleges  and  the  new  together,  the 
Universities  would  become  the  nurseries  and  camps  and  battle 
fields  of  a  ferocious  and  contemptible  polemic :  whereas,  left  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  more  enlightened  spirit, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  ancient  foundations  will  be  gradually 
won  over  by  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  the  charities  of  a 
common  Christianity.  "We  are  confident,  their  disabilities  being 
removed,  and  the  means  offered  to  the  Dissenters  of  a  University 
education,  without  any  forced  religious  compliances,  that  they 
would  never  think  of  establishing  for  themselves  collegiate  foun- 
dations of  a  sectarian  character ;  and  we  are  equally  confident, 
that  if  this  were  not  attempted  by  them,  and  did  the  accommoda- 
tion in  the  authorized  houses  of  the  University  once  exceed  in  a 
degree  the  demand  for  admission,  that  the  Colleges  would  bo 
equally  patent  to  such  Dissenters  as  were  not  averse  from  their 
observances,  aa  to  members  of  the  Established  Church.  And  that 
such  means  may  be  easily  afforded,  without  violating  the  consti- 
tutional discipline  of  the  Universities,  is  manifest  from  the  history 
we  have  previously  given  of  the  system  of  their  domestic  super- 
intendence. 

Without,  therefore,  proposing  to  dispense  with  domestic  super- 
intendence altogether,  as  was  originally  the  case  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  as  has  been  always  generally  practiced  in  other 
Universities ;  and  without  supposing  tlie  necessity  of  any  ex- 
pensive foundations,  or  even  of  establishments  that  wil!  not  easily 
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support  themselves ;  we  think  the  difficulty  may  he  overcome, 
by  simply  returning  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities, in  regard  to  the  easy  estahlishment  of  Halls  or  Hostels ; 
under  any  new  restrictions,  however,  that  may  he  found  proper 
to  enhance  their  character  and  utility. — These  Halls  may  he 
estahiished  under  a  double  form.  Either  the  Hall  shall  consist 
only  of  a  single  house,  in  which  its  head  or  principal  (necessarily 
a  graduate)  resides ;  or  of  a  numher  of  separate  houses,  each 
under  the  care  of  an  inferior  officer,  hound  to  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal ail  violations  of  rule.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  form 
would  he  its  more  moderate  expense.  The  great  benefits  which 
this  return  to  the  natural  system  of  the  University  would  afford, 
in  breaking  the  detestable  monopoly  of  the  fellow-tutors — in 
presenting  to  merit  a  free  and  honorable  field  of  competition — 
in  retaining  in  the  Universities  men  of  distinguished  learning  and 
ability — in  determining  an  improvement  both  of  the  public  and 
private  education — and  in  raising  to  a  high  pitch  the  standard  of 
academic  accomplishment ;  these,  and  other  advantages,  we  may 
probably  talte  a  more  fitting  opportunity  of  discussing.  In  refer- 
ence to  our  present  question,  this  restoration  of  the  Halls  would, 
we  think,  obviate  all  difhoultiea  in  regard  to  the  Dissenters,  were 
the  routine  of  morning  and  evening  prayers,  in  conformity  to  the 
Liturgy,  simply  not  rendered  imperative  in  the  new  establish- 
ments; of  which,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  the  old 
oiight,  perhaps,  to  he  relieved, — But  on  details  we  can  not  now 
enter ;  and  hasten  to  consider  the  other  objections  by  which  the 
measure  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  has  been  principally 


1°,  It  is  ohjected,  that  Universities  in  general,  and  the  English 
Universities  in  particular,  are  not  more  places  of  literary  and 
scientific  insti-uetion  than  places  of  religious  education;  that 
religion  can  be  only  taught  on  the  doctrine  of  a  single  sect ;  that 
the  dominant  sect  in  the  state  must  remain  the  dominant  sect 
in  the  University ;  consequently,  Universities,  and  especially  the 
English  Universities,  are  not  places  into  which  Dissenters  from 
the  estahlished  faith  ought  either  to  wish,  or  should  be  allowed, 
to  ejater. 

This  ohjeotion  is  of  any  cogency  only  from  the  miserahie  con- 
fusion in  which  it  is  involved.  We  must  make  two  distinctions : 
— distinguish,  firstly,  the  religious  education  given  in  the  Puhlio 
University  from  the  rehgious  education  afforded  in  the  Private 
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Colleges  ;  and,  seoondJy,  in  the  former,  the  professional  instruc 
tion  in  religion  given  to  the  future  divine  in  the  faculty  of  Theo- 
logy,  from  the  /j'Serannstruotion  in  religion  wliieh  may  he  given 
to  all  in  the  preliminary  or  general  faculty  of  Arts. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  University  Proper,  there  is  no  diffi- 
oiilty  whatever.  We  shall  suppose  this  restored  to  life — to  he  aa 
it  has  been,  and  ought  to  he.  It  will  not  he  contended  that, 
either  in  the  English  Universities,  or  in  any  University  whatever, 
it  was  ever  required  or  expected,  if  indeed  allowed,  that  persons 
admitted  for  general  education  in  arts,  or  for  professional  educa- 
tion in  la.w  or  medicine,  should  attend  the  professional  lectures 
delivered  in  the  theological  faculty.  The  theological  faculty  will 
always  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  estahlishment ;  hut  none  need 
attend  its  instruction  besides  those  destined  for  the  church : — nay, 
to  the  iheffahle  disgrace  of  the  establishment  and  Universities,  so 
far  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  being  pre-eminently  relig- 
ious schools,  that  the  Anglican  is  the  one  example  in  Christen- 
dom of  a  chwrch,  whose  members  are  not  prepared  for  their  holy 
calling,  by  an  academical  course  of  education  in  the  different 
branches  of  theology ;  anA  the  English  are  the  only  Universi- 
ties  in  the  world,  in  which  such  a  course  can  not  actually  be  ob- 
tained. The  English  clergyman  is  perhaps  destitute  of  academ- 
ical education  altogether ;  but  if  ho  enjoys  this  advantage,  "  one 
fortnight"  (to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Pusey),  comprises 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  the  public  instruction  which  any 
candidate  for  holy  orders  is  required  to  attend,  previously  to 
entering  upon  his  profession."  Yet,  though  the  London  Univer- 
sity only  omits,  what  the  Church  of  England  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  require  of  its  ministers — a  course  of  professional 
education  in  divinity — and  though  the  London  University  ac- 
tually teaches  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach  only  in  stat- 
ute ;  yet  the  members  of  that  church  and  of  these  Universities 
clamor  against  the  incorporation  of  the  London  University,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  does  not  fulfill  the  conditions  which  its  name 
implies  ! 

"We  may  take  this  opportunity,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  in  exposition  of  the  very  general  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  name  and  nature  of  a  University ; — a  mistake 
which  threatens  to  become  of  serious  practical  importance,  from 
tlie  consequences  that  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  deduced 
from  it.     University,  in  its  academical  application. 
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to  mean  a  University  of  sciences  or  faculties  {scientianim,facul- 
taium  universitas). 

Pleased  aa  we  are  with  the  candor  of  Mr.  Seweil's  confessions 
— "  that  the  University  of  Oxford  is  not  an  enlightened  body" — 
"tha,t  wo  (its  members)  have  little  liberality  in  religion" — and 
"  stndy  logic  in  a  very  humble  way ;"  we  should  hardly  have 
been  moved  to  a  refutation  of  his  opinion  (founded  on  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  word),  that  the  "  University  of  London,"  as  ex- 
cluding theology  from  its  course  of  studies,  is  unentitled  to  the 
name  it  has  usurped.  But  when  it  has  been  seriously  argued 
before  the  Privy  Council  by  Sir  Charles  "Wetherell,  on  behalf  of 
the  English  Universities,  as  a  ground  for  denying  a  charter  to 
this  institution,  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  Crown  incorporating 
an  academy  under  the  name  of  University,  necessarily,  and  in 
spite  of  reservations,  concedes  to  that  academy  the  right  of  grant- 
ing all  possible  degrees ;  nay,  when  (as  we  are  informed)  the 
case  itself  has  actually  occurred — the  Durham  University,  in- 
advertently, it  seems,  incorporated  under  that  title,  being  in  the 
course  of  claiming  the  exercise  of  this  very  privilege  as  a  right, 
necessarily  involved  in  the  public  recognition  of  the  name : — in 
these  circumstances,  we  shall  be  pardoned  a  short  excursus,  in 
order  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  basis  on  which  this  mighty  edi 
fice  is  erected. 

Sir  Charles  "Wctherell,  after  quoting  the  argument  of  Mr.  At- 
torney-G-eneral  Yorke,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bentley — ("  The  power 
of  granting  degrees  flows  from  the  Crown.  If  the  Crown  erects 
a  University,  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is  incident  to  the 
grant.  Some  old  degrees  the  Universities  have  abrogated,  some 
new  they  have  erected,"  &o.)  inter  alia,  contends : — "  The  second 
point  stated  in  Mr.  Yorke's  argument  is  equally  material  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  namely,  that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is 
incident  to  a  University,  and  some  particular  remarks  must  be 
borrowed  from  it.  Allusion  was  made  the  other  day  by  Dr. 
Lushington  to  a  passage  stated  in  the  Oxford  petition,  importing 
that  they  had  been  advised  that  it  was  matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  a  proviso  in  the  charter,  restricting  this  institution  from 
conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  would  be  binding  and  effectual, 
and  some  surprise  was  expressed  at  it.  That  advice  I  gave,  and 
I  considered  Mr.  Attorney-Greneral  Yorke  as  my  coadjutor  in 
giving  it,  for  it  is  founded  upon  his  opinion.  I  understand  that 
a  charter  m  now  asked  for,  to  make  a  University,  who  are  not  to 
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grant  theological  degrees.  There  is  something  very  whimsical 
in  this ;  for  theological  icarning  is,  heyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the 
main  purposes  and  characteristics  of  a  University.  But,  say 
these  gentlemen  (and  their  friends  and  advocates,  at  the  Com- 
mon-Council at  G-uildhall,  said  the  same  thing),  to  he  sure  it  will 
he  too  had  to  have  a  University  pretending  to  give  degrees  in 
theology,  for  we  have  neither  ©eo?  in  the  place,  nor  AoXo-i.  The 
Deity  and  Revelation  we  intend  not  ourselves  to  recognize — we 
shall  ask  only  for  degrees  in  arts,  law,  surgery,  and  medicine. 
But  even  the  surgical  or  medicinal  degree  is  likely  to  he  ampu- 
tated ;  at  present,  at  least,  they  have  no  means  to  confer  it.  In 
this  state  of  things  (independently  of  the  general  legal  argument 
with  which  I  have  troubled  your  Lordships,  to  show  that  theol- 
ogy, according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  must 
form  a  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  an  institution  which  is  to 
be  established  as  a  University),  this  question  of  law  arises :— < 
How  can  this  anomalous  and  sti'ange  body  be  constituted  in  the 
manner  professed  ?  It  is  to  be  a  '  University,^  but  degrees  in 
theology  it  is  not  to  give.  But  Mr.  Attorney- General  Yorke  tells 
us,  that  the  power  of  giving  degrees  is  incidental  to  the  grant. 
If  this  be  law,  is  not  the  power  of  conferring  theological  degrees 
equally  incident  to  the  grant,  as  other  degrees ;  and  if  this  he  so, 
how  can  you  constitute  a  University  without  the  power  of  giving 
'  aW  degrees  ?  The  general  rule  of  law  undoubtedly  is,  that 
where  a  subject-matter  is  granted  which  has  legal  incidents  be- 
longing to  it,  the  incidents  must  follow  the  subject  granted;  and 
this  is  the  general  rule  as  to  corporations ;  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided upon  that  principle,  that  as  a  corporation,  as  an  incident  to 
its,  corporate  character,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  its  property,  a 
proviso  against  alienation  is  void." ' 

"We  entertain  great  respect  for  the  professional  authority  of  Mr. 
Yorke  and  of  Sir  Charles  "Wetherell ;  and  should  not  certainly 
have  ventured  to  controvert  that  authority  on  any  question  of 
English  law.  But  tliis  is  no  such  question.  Here  the  cardinal 
point  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  universitas,  in  its  academical 
signification.  But  as  the  word  was  originally  not  of  English  but 
of  European  consuetude ;  and  as  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  of 
old  it  had  a  different  meaning  as  applied  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

'  "  Substance  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  before  the  Lords  of  th« 
Fiivy  Council,  on  the  subject  of  incorporating  the  Loiulon  Univereity."  Londoa* 
1834,  pp.  79-81. 
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(in  whicli  sense,  the  Crown  in  this  country  must  be  supposed  in 
any  new  erection  to  employ  the  word),  from  what  it  expressed  aa 
applied  to  Paris  or  Bologna:  consequently,  the  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  one,  to  he  determined,  not  hy  English  law  {for 
there  can  he  neither  rule  nor  recent  precedent  in  the  case),  hut 
hy  the  analogies  to  he  drawn  from  the  history  and  charters  of  the 
ancient  European  Universities.  And  -without  research,  dipping 
only  into  the  academical  documents  nearest  at  hand,  we  shall  find 
no  difficulty  in  proving  that  University,  in  its  proper  and  original 
meaning,  denotes  simply  the  whole  metnbers  of  a  body  {generally 
incorporated  hody)  of  persons  teaching  and  learning  one  or  more 
departments  of  knowledge  ;  and  not  an  institution  privileged  to 
teach  a  determinate  circle  of  sciences,  and  to  grant  certificates 
of  proficiency  {degrees)  in  any  fixed  and  certain  departments  of 
that  circle  (faculties). 

The  oldeot  word  for  an  unexclusive  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation was  Studium,  and  Stndimn  generate — terms  employed  in 
the  twelftli  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  retained  in  those  which 
followed. — The  word  tmiversttas,  in  the  common  language  of 
Eome,  is  equally  applicahle  to  persons  and  to  things.  In  the 
technical  language  of  the  civil  law,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  ap- 
plied to  hoth.  In  the  former  signification  {convertible  with  col- 
legium), it  denoted  a  plurality  of  persons  associated  for  a  con- 
tinued purpose,  and  may  he  inadequately  rendered  by  society, 
coTiipany,  corporation;  in  the  latter,  it  denoted  a  certain  totality 
of  individual  things,  constituted  either  hy  their  mutual  relation 
to  a  certain  common  end  (universitas  facti),  or  hy  a  mere  legal 
fiction  {universitas  juris). — In  the  language  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  applied  either  loosely  to  any  understood  class  of  persons  ; ' 
or  strictly  (in  the  acceptation  of  the  Roman  law)  to  a  public  in- 
corporation, more  especially  (as  equivalent  with  communitas)  to 
the  members  of  a  municipality,'  or  to  the  members  of  "a  general 
study."  In  this  last  application  it  was,  however,  not  uniformly 
of  the  same  amount ;  and  its  meaning  was,  for  a  considerable 

'  Tot  instance,  in  1313,  uninersitas  vcstra,  applied  ty  municipality  of  Oiford  to 
"  omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ;"  and  four  years  after,  by  the  Papal  Legate,  to  "  omnibus 
Mafistris  et  SeholaribHS  Oxonii  commorantibuB."  In  1376,  strnwrsitas  nestra,  ap- 
plied, in  same  deed,  by  Bisliop  of  Ely,  to  "  nnivcrsia  Christi  fidelibus,"  and  Jinwersitat, 
used  as  convertible  wUh  "universitas  Regenliuni  ct  Scholarium  Btudentium  Canta- 
hrigiae." 

"  See  Dii  Cange  and  Carpentier  in  voce  ;  add  Bulaeus,  iv.,  p.  27.  Fatlorini,  it.  p 
B7-5S.     It  W39  Ireauentl;  applied  to  the  college  of  Canons  io  a  cathedral. 
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period,  determined  by  the  words  with  which  it  was  conneotod. 
Thus,  it  wa3  used  to  denote  either  (and  this  was  its  more  usual 
meaning)  the  whole  body  of  teachers  and  learners,'  or  the  whole 
body  of  learners,'  or  the  whole  body  of  teaohera  and  learners, 
divided  either  by  faculty"  or  by  country,'  or  by  both  together. ° 
But  no  one  instance  can,  we  are  confident,  bo  adduced,  in  which 
(we  mean  until  its  original  and  proper  signification  had  been  for- 
trotten")  it  is  employi,d  foi  i  bohDol  teaching,  or  privileged  to  teach, 
and  giant  degrees,  in  lU  the  faculties.  As  "  communitas,"  which 
oiiginiUj  was  employed  only  with  the  addition  of  "inoolarum 
civitttL.  01  the  1  ke  cime  htterly,  absolutely  and  by  itself,  to 
denote  the  whole  members  of  a  civic  inoorporation ; — so  tmiVBT- 
sttai,,  at  ilrst  currently  empbjed  as  a  convertible  expression  for 
communitas  ind  m  its  academic  application,  always  joined 
with  "  magistioium  et  scliolaiium,"  or  some  such  complementary 
term,  came,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  to  bo  less  frequently 
employed  in  the  former  signification;  and  in  the  latter  meaning, 
to  bo  used  either  simply  by  itself,  or,  for  a  time,  freqiiently  in 
combination  with  "atudium,"  or  "  studium  generale ;"'  the  other, 
and  more  ancient  denomination — as,  universitas  studii  Oxonien- 
sis,  Parisiensis,  &c.* — The  oldest  Universities  arose  spontaneously 

'  Paris.  Bull,  in  1209,  Doclorum  ei  iSdiotarmm  Umversitas;  Bull,  IS18,  Doclorum 
ct  diiCipalorma  U.;  Univeraily  itaeif,  1221,  U.  Magistrtmim  et  Schdariiim ;  Henry 
III.  of  England,  U.  Schdanumi  a  history,  ISS5,  V.  Saluilarium.— So  Tlioulouae  in 
1S33  ;  Montpelliar,  1S88  ;  Lisbon,  1290 ;  Bologna,  1235.— Oxfbri.  Matlhew  Paris, 
c.  1250,  U.  Schdariwrn,  and  passim;  Royal  Charter,  1255,  U.  Schokrinm;  Royal 
Letter,  1355,  aame;  Royal  Letters,  1S86,  same;  Bull,  1300,  U.  Magistrmiaa,  Doc- 
torwia  ei  Schdariam;  University  itself,  1312,  U.  MagUtrorum  el  SchoLiriawt. — CaiD- 
hridge.  Royal  Letter,  1S68,  V.  Schdariimi;  Decree,  1276,  V.  Eegentium  et  Schi^ 
ai-ium.     Vmversitas  Slad^ntima,  occara  in  Ross,  c.  1486. 

"  In  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  whole  bttdy  of  students  were  atyled  U.  SeTtolarium 
(thongh  at  an  andent  date,  the  term  sc!u)laris  includes  both  teacher  and  learner). 

^  In  Bologna  and  Padua  the  students,  according  to  feculty,  were  divided  into  the 
17.  Jarislanaa,  and  U.  Artistamm.  Wa  have  before  us  the  Statuia  Atmae  Universi- 
lalis  Jiifistamm  Pa/uiimDnwi.    4,  1550. 

'  In  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  students,  according  to  nations,  were  divided  into  U. 
Ultramoatanoram,  and  U.  Cismoataawraiit. 

'  In  Padua,  we  have  U.  Juristaxum  Ultrani/mlatwrum,  and  U.  Juristamnt  Cismon- 
tanoiunt;  the  U.  ATHstamm  JUtramiMatu/rvm,  and  V.  ArHilamm  Cisnwntanamm. 

'  Thus  Halle  (founded  1694)  waa  atyied  Slwdiomm  VidveTSilas,  a  phrase  equally 
erroneous  as  that  applied  to  the  new  University  of  Frankfort — Publica  Universitaa. 

'  For  Biample :— Paris.  Bull,  1358 ;  the  Univeraity  itself,  in  a  letter,  1406.— 
Vienna.  Charter,  1366;  Bull,  1384.— Prague.  Bull,  134T,  and  1398.— Osford. 
Bull,  1300. — Louvain.     Bull,  1425.— Aberdeen.     Bull,  1536,  univeTsitas  studii  gen- 

'  The  term,  btudium  oenehji-e,  in  Jike  manner,  did  not  mean  originally,  that  all 
was  taaght,  Irat  that  what  waa  taught,  was  taught  to  all,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
will  thus  only,  by  the  abolition  of  the  test,  be  restored  to  the  rank  of  Universities. 
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(luring  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  mighty  crowds 
drawn  from  every  country  of  Europe  ty  an  Iraerius  to  Bologna, 
or  by  an  Ahelard  or  a  Lomhardus  to  Paris,  received  at  first  local 
immunities,  in  order  to  fix  the  teachers  and  students  in  the 
towns,  which  well  appreciated  the  advantages  of  this  great  resort; 
and  the  papal  and  royal  privileges  suhsequently  conceded,  did  not 
create  the  faculties  which  they  then  publicly  protected.  But  by 
this  public  protection,  the  Universities  became  from  that  moment 
mtegra!  parts  of  the  Church  and  State ;  and,  consequently  could 
not,  of  their  own  authority,  organize  new  faculties,'  not  in  exist- 
once  at  the  date  of  their  privileges. 

The  University  of  Paris,  like  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
at  first  existed  only  in  the  lay  Faculty  of  Arts.  On  this  faculty, 
these  great  Universities  are  founded,  as  in  it  alone  thoy  once 
existed  ;  and  in  the  two  latter,  the  higher  faculties  never,  in  fact, 
VFcre  separated,  as  in  the  continental  schools,  into  independent 
corporations.  In  Paris,  the  faculties  of  Divinity,  Canon  Law,  and 
Medicine  subsequently  arose ;  but  there  was  no  faculty  of  Civil 
Law  when  Paris  received  its  privileges ;  and  it  consequently 
neither  could  of  itself  create  that  faculty,  nor,  for  certain  reasons, 
was  it  able  to  obtain  papal  authorization  so  to  do.  But  Paris, 
though  thus  without  a  principal  faculty,  was  acknowledged  over 


"  Sludia.  ganeralia"  (says  a  great  jurist  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  the  dean  of  the  juri- 
(lica!  taculties  in  three  Universities) — "  Studia  generalia,  hodie,  sea  publica  dicuntuf, 
scholae,  in  quibviB  publice  ex  privilegio  pontificis  summi  vel  principie,  vel  antiqua 
cansuetudine,  cnjus  initii  non  extat  memoria,  stadium  est  privilegiatum,  et  petmieaa 
Bodatas  et  conoiirsus  scholasliconim  et  docentium  ;  continens  pro  eontento.  Potest 
dici  sladmm  generaU  et  unwemitas  tatione  e^em,  quod  studia  quie  ibi  tractantai 
imhersia  propoaita  siiU  et  sint  publics,  et  gratis,  Tolenlibus  discere,  proponantur  ab 
institutis  preceptoidbus,  sint^ue  piivilegia  univeisis  studentibua  concessa,  Neque 
idle  minus  studia  generalia  dicentur  out  univeraitaies,  quod  non  onmes  seienliae  Hi,  xed 
certae  loJitam  iracUniw  et  doceantur.  JVam  generalitaa  ad  waveraitatem.  non  perlinet 
aeievHioTim,  aed  ad  puMicam  causam  docendi  i  prout  eiiim  placnit  iis  qTii  instituerunt 
et  eTexerunt  et  privtlegiarunt  studia,  scientiae  et  artes  ibidem  legi  publice  tajitam  de- 
bent,  at  m  aliae  legantur,  non  utimtur  pririlagiis  quibus  praesoriptae  dooendas,  et 
earmn  doctoiea  et  aaditores  utiintur  et  potiuntur.  Non  enim  actus  agentium  operan- 
tur  ultra  illorura  intentionem.  (L.  non  omnis  numeratio,  de  reb.  credit.  P.)"  Petrns 
Gregorius  Tholosanns  De  Repablica,  Lib.  iviii.  c.  1,  J  87. 

'  To  underatand  the  meaning  of  the  word  Faailti/,  it  nwst  be  remembered  that 
originally,  in  all  the  older  Universities,  a  Degree  conferred  the  right,  nay,  imposed 
the  obligation,  of  teaching ;  and  a  faculty  was,  after  Universities  had  becooie  public, 
the  body  of  teachers  or  graduates,  who  not  only  had  the  privilege  of  Iceturing  on  a 
ceit^n  department  of  knowledge,  of  examining  and  admitting  candidates  for  degrees 
into  their  body,  but  also  the  right  of  making  statutes,  choosing  officers,  employing  a 
seal,  and  of  doing  all  that  pertMns  to  a  privileged  corporation.— In  the  Italian  Uni- 
versities, the  faculty  was  conipoeed  of  the  teachers  and  students  together.  There, 
indeed,  the  students  were  originaUy  all  in  all. 
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Europe,  not  only  as  a  University,  or  general  study,  but  the  sohool 
al     e  all    tl   rs  entitled  to  the  name.     Its  title  was,  "the  First 

1  1  f  tl  Church ;"  and  so  little  did  the  term  universitas 
n  jly  ai  a  domical  encyolopEedia,  and  a  full  complement  of 
fac  It  e  that  several  of  the  most  venerahle  Universities  possessed, 
Tvhile  n  ti  e  zenith  of  their  European  fame,  only  a  single  faculty 
^-aa  Saleino,  the  aingie  faculty  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Torke  is  mistaken  when  he  says — "  Some  old  degi'ces  the 
Universities  (of 'Oxford  and  Camhridge)  have  abrogated,  some 
new  they  have  erected."  The  former  clause  of  the  sentence  is 
true,  in  so  far  as  these  seminaries  have  allowed  some  (e.  g.,  the 
minor  degrees  in  grammar  and  logic)  to  fall  into  desuetude ;  and 
the  degrees  in  canon  law,  hy  command  of  the  Crown,  were  dis- 
continued at  the  Reformation ;  but  no  new  degree  have  they 
introduced,  or  attempted  to  introduce.  The  precedent  thus  al- 
leged, in  confirmation  of  his  principle,  in  fact  disproves  it. 

In  like  manner,  in  all  the  Universities  throughout  Europe, 
which  were  not  merely  privileged,  hut  created  hy  bull  and  char- 
ter, every  liberty  conferred  was  confeiTsd  not  as  an  incident, 
through  implication,  but  by  express  concession.  And  this  in  two 
ways  r — For  a  University  was  empowered,  either  by  au  explicit 
grant  of  certain  enumerated  rights,  or  hy  bestowing  on  it  im- 
plicitly the  known  privileges  enjoyed  by  certain  other  pattern 
Universities.  These  modes  were  frequently  conjoined ;  but  we 
make  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  throughout 
Europe,  one  example  of  a  University  erected  without  the  grant 
of  determinate  privileges — far  less  of  a  University,  thus  erected, 
enjoying,  through  this  omission,  privileges  of  any,  far  less  of  every 
other. — In  particular,  the  right  of  granting  degrees,  and  that  in 
how  many  faculties,  must  {in  either  way)  be  expressly  conferred. 
The  number  of  the  faculties  themselves  is  extremely  indeterm- 
inate ;  and,  to  many  Universities  and  faculties,  the  right  of  con- 
ferring certain  special  degrees  has  been  allowed,  the  possessors  of 
which  did  not  constitute  a  faculty  at  all.  For  example,  the 
degrees  in  Grammar,  Logic,  Poetry,  Music,  &c.  It  was  the  com- 
mon custom  to  erect  a  University  in  only  certain  faculties ;  and 
not  unfrequently  a  concession  of  the  others  was  subsequently 
added.     Thus— 

During  the  thirteenth  century,  Innocent  lY.  founded  in,  and 
migratory  with,  the  court  of  Rome,  a  University  of  only  two 
faculties — Theology,  and  the  Laws,  in  one  faculty — ^hut  with  all 
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the  privileges  of  a  "Studium  Generale."  This  was  amplified 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  with  professorships  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  AraLio ;  and,  finally,  Eugenius  IV.  bestowed  on  it 
a  complement  of  all  the  faculties.  For  this  case  we  rely  on 
Tholosanus, 

Pope  Martin  T.  erected,  in  1425,  the  great  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  as  a  "Studium  Generale,"  or  "  XJniversitas  Studii,"  in  the 
faculties  of  Arts,  the  Canon  and  Civil  Laws  (forming  two  facul- 
ties), and  Medicine ;  nor  was  it  until  some  years  thereafter  (1431) 
that  Eugenius  IV,  conceded  to  it  the  privilege  of  a  fifth  or  Theo- 
logical faculty  and  promotions.  This  case  we  take  from  the 
IHplomata  themselves. 

Altdorf  was,  in  1578,  erected  by  the  Emperor,  in  favor  of  the 
free  city  of  Nuremberg,  into  an  academy  of  one  faculty,  that  of 
Arts  or  Philosophy,  with  the  right  to  that  faculty  of  conferring 
its  ordinary  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master,  but  without  the 
general  rights  and  privileges  of  a  University.  In  1622,  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  were  conceded,  with  all  privileges; 
and  the  faculty  of  Arts  also  received  the  right  almost  peculiar 
to  the  University  of  Vienna  of  creating  Poeta  Laureate.  (The 
right  of  laureation  conceded  to  the  University  of  Vienna  hy  Max- 
imilian I.  in  fact  constituted  what  may  he  held  a  distinct  faculty 
— a  Collegium  Poeticum.) 

Altdorf  was  now  a  privileged  University  (Academia  Universa. 
lis,  Studium  Universale),  and  her  graduates  endowed  with  all  the 
rights  enjoyed  hy  those  of  other  Universities ;  Cologne,  Vienna, 
Tubingen,  Freiburg,  Ingoldstadt  and  '^trashurg,  are  specially 
referred  to.  Her  new  diplom  \  k  nly  f  promotions  in  the 
Medical  and  Juridical  faeulti  1  t  t  1  1  not  prohibit  them  in 
Divinity,  The  notion,  howe  that  tl  enate  of  Nuremberg 
could,  on  such  a  charter,  auth  a  th    1  gical  faculty  in  their 

University,  was  found  "wholly  gi  dl  as  no  state  of  the 
empire"  (we  quote  the  histor  n  f  th  h  ol)  "was  entitled  to 
stretch  the  imperial  privileges  b  y  nd  tl  I  ar  letter  of  the  deed 
of  incorporation,  and  its  imm  d  t  d  n  ssary  consequences." 
— Accordingly,  it  was  not  until  1697,  that  the  Senate  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from,  the  Emperor  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
previously  conceded,  and  their  extension  to  a  Theological  faculty. 

"Without  entering  on  details,  we  may  also  add,  that  Kostooh 
was  founded  only  in  three  faculties,  the  Juridical,  Medical,  and 
Philosophical;  while  Heidelberg,  Prague,  and,  in  general,  the 
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older  Universities  of  G-ermany,  had,  like  Paris  and  Alcala,  no 
faculty  of  Civil  Law,  a  faculty  which  waa  afterward  granted  ty 
the  competent  authority.  In  like  manner,  Bamherg  and  Grata 
had  only  two  faculties,  the  Philosophical  and  Theological,  until 
1739  and  1788,  respectively ;  when  the  Medical  and  Juridical 
were  conceded ;  and  Duisburg  has  never,  we  believe,  possessed 
more  than  the  two  former.  A  slight  research  would  accumulate 
many  additional  examples  [were  it  requisite,  to  refute  an  opinion 
which  is  disproved  by  the  history  of  almost  every  University  in 
Europe.  It  would,  in  fact,  he  idle  to  contend  in  this  country,  and 
at  the  present  time,  what  seminary  has  or  has  not  the  privilege 
of  granting  degrees ;  when  degrees,  as  granted  by  most  of  the 
privileged  seminaries  themselves,  are  now  so  justly  the  objects  of 
a  rational  contempt.] 

But  to  return  from  our  digression : — The  religion  taught  in  ita 
Professional  Faculty  can  not  thus  interfere  with  the  Dissenters ; 
but  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  or  of  Philosophy — in  that  fundamental 
faculty  in  which  the  individual,  as  an  end  unto  himself,  is  liber- 
ally educated  to  the  general  development  of  his  various  capacities, 
as  man  and  gentleman,  and  not  as  in  tlie  others,  viewed  as  a  mean, 
merely  toward  an  end,  ulterior  to  himself,  and  trained  to  certain 
special  dexterities  as  a  professional  man ; — in  this  fundamental 
faculty  is  there  no  religion  taught? — We  are  far  from  holding, 
that  if  this  were  possible,  it  ought  not  to  he  accomplished ;  but  we 
assert,  and  fear  no  contradiction,  that  by  no  University  has  it  ever 
yet  been  attempted.  After  all  the  bigoted,  hypocritical  railing 
against  the  London  University,  for  omitting  religion  in  its  course 
of  general  education ;  in  point  of  fact,  that  school  omits  only 
from  necessity,  what  all  Universities  had  previously  omitted  with- 
out. Let  those  who  stand  astounded  at  this  assertion,  adduce  a 
single  instance  of  any  University,  in  which  religious  information 
constituted,  or  constitutes,  an  essential  element  of  its  course  of 
instruction  in  the  faculty  of  Arts.  "We  are  certain  that  such  an 
instance  out  of  England  will  not  be  found.  The  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  European  schools 
supplies  the  reason.  At  present,  we  are  satisfied  with  merely 
stating  the  fact.  And  as  the  sphere  of  examination  for  its  de- 
grees is  necessarily  correlative  to  the  sphere  of  instruction  hy  a 
faculty;  so,  in  no  European  faculty  of  Arts  was  Theology  a 
subject  on  which  its  examinators  had  a  right  to  question  the  can- 
didate.    The  only  apparent  exception  is  afforded  by  the  English 
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XJniveraities.  And  what  is  that  ?  It  ia  an  exception  hnt  of  yes- 
terday ;  after  the  constitution  of  the  University  Proper  had  been 
subverted ;  its  public  instruction  quashed ;  and  the  one  private 
tutor  left  to  supply  the  place  of  the  professorial  body.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  revolution,  some  thirty  years  ago,  candidates  for 
the  first  degree  were,  in  Oxford,  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
the  rudiments  of  religion  and  the  contents  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  and  we  believe  that  in  Cambridge  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance ia  required  with  Paley's  Evidences  and  Butler's  Analogy. 
Though  contrary  to  all  academical  precedent,  we  have  certainly 
no  oLjection  to  the  innovation.  And  when  Dissenters  are  admitted, 
the  only  change  required  will  be,  not  to  make  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  a  necessary  subject  of  examination  in  Oxford, 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  University  Proper  and  its  public 
instruction  are  concerned,  the  objection  does  not  apply ;  if  it  be 
relevant  at  ail,  it  has  reference  only  to  the  domestic  education  in 
the  Colleges.  And  in  this  application,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  it  force.  Estimated  indeed,  by  any  but  the  lowest  standard, 
the  religious. discipline  afforded  in  the  Colleges  of  cither  Univer- 
sity is  scanty  and  superficial  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  men,  who, 
from  their  acquaintance  with  the  theology  of  foreign  Universi- 
ties, are  the  beat  qualified  to  estimate  at  its  proper  value  what 
ia  accomplished  in  their  own,  are  precisely  those  (we  refer  to  Mr 
Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Puscy)  who  speak  of  it  with  the  most  contempt 
But  insignificant  as  it  now  is,  we  are  confident  that  a  forcible 
introduction  of  the  Dissenters  would  not  only  prevent  its  improve- 
ment, but  tend  to  annihilate  it  altogether. 

But  again,  it  is  clamored  : — By  the  removal  of  academic  teds, 
the  most  influential  situations  in  the  Universities  may  be  filled 
with  men,  enemies  not  only  of  the  established  religion,  but  of  re' 
ligion  altogether. 

Look  to  the  Universities  of  Germany :  there  we  have  "  the 
practical  effects'^  (says  the  Christian  Advocate  of  Cambridge, 
who,  not  merely  in  honor  of  his  office,  must  he  allowed  to  lead 
the  battle') — "  iihe  practical  effects  of  the  system,  where  relig- 


'  "  The  Danger  of  Abrogating  the  Religious  Tests  and  Subscriptions  which  are  at 
present  required  ftom  persons  proceeding  to  Degrees  in  the  UniTeTsitiea,  considered, 
in  a  Letter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  By  George  Pearaon,  B.D.,  Christian  AdTocata  in  tha  Uni- 
veisity  of  Cambridge.  CaaJ/ridge!  1834."— The  same  argument  forma  the  principal 
staple  of  tlio  pamphlet  entitled,  "Tho  Cambridge  Petition  Eiamined;  or  Reasons 
afiainst  admitting  the  Dissenters  to  Gradoato  in  the  Universities  :  Wiih  remarks  on 
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ions  tests  have  been  either  virtually  or  actually  aliolislied,  or 
dispensed  with  altogether."' — "In  these  learned  institutions,  lam 
not  aware  that  any  religious  test  is  exacted  before  admission  to 
degrees  and  professorships ;  and  before  admiaaion  to  holy  orders 
and  degrees  in  divinity,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  auhacrip- 
tion  to  what  are  called  the  symholical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  even  to  these,  with  this  convenient  qualification,  as 
far  as  they  agree  with  Holy  Scripture;  'a  qnalification,'  as 
it  has  been  observed,  'which  obviously  bestows  on  the  ministry 
the  most  perfect  liberty  of  believing  or  teaching  whatever  their 
own  fancy  may  suggest.'  And  the  consequences  of  this  latitude 
have  been  most  fatal  in  their  influence  on  the  Grerraan  Univer- 
sities and  the  Lutheran  Church.  Opinions  have  not  only  been 
maintained  by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  these  learned  bodies, 
hut  have  been  openly  propounded  even  from  the  Professorial 
chairs,  which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  our  belief  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  goriptures." 

Now,  does  Mr.  Pearson,  or  bis  informant,  Mr.  Rose,  imagine 
that  subscription  to  the  Symbolical  Books  (never,  by  the  by, 
generally,  received  even  in  Lutheran  C  ny)  s  proposed 
"  with  this  convenient  qualification"  of  qu  i  n  &  .  ?  This  is 
merely  the  sense  in  which  acquiescence  t  th  It  e  is  under- 
stood by  the  person  subscribing ; — a  se  h  h  t  contended 
by  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  divines  t  by  t  ery  nature 
be  involved  in  every  Protestant  obligat  n  t  1  g  us  conform- 
ity. "We  need  only  mention  two — Sp  n  th  P  etist,  and 
Reinhard,  the  most  powerful  champ  of  S  p  aturalism, 
Melanchthon,  himself  the  author  of  the  t  p  n  j  al  Symbolical 
Books,  professes,  as  he  practiced,  that  a  t  I  f  faith  should 
befrequentlychanged,  in  conformity  to  t  d  vc  uustances." 
The  German  doctrine  of  Protestant  subscription  is  not  less  appli- 
cable to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  than  to  the  Symbolical  BooIes  ; 
and  what  is  universal  in  the  one  country,  may  soon  become  no 
less  prevalent  in  the  other.  This  of  itself  is  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  abolition  of  so  frail  a  barrier — were  that  barrier  in  itself 
expedient, — Nay,  in  point  of  fact,  this  theory  of  subscription  is 
the  one  virtually  maintained  by  the  most  distinguished  divines 

Clencal  subscription,  and  the  neceasilj'  of  a  Cl!uTch  Eetablisbmeiit.  London :  IS34  " 
—This  argument  also  was  strongly  insisted  on,  among  others,  by  tbo  Earl  of  Caer- 
narvon and  Mr,  Goulbum,  in  their  speeches  on  the  question  in  the  several  House* 
of  Parliament. 
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of  the  English  Church  and  Universities.  "We  shall  quote  only- 
one  Anglican  authority,  hut  that  one,  on  the  queationi  worth  a 
host  of  others. — Bishop  Marsh,  the  learned  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Camhridge,  and  -whom  no  one 
assuredly  will  suspect  of  aught  hut  ultra  reverence  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  her  Articles,  thus  expounds  the  obligation  of 
those  who  have  not  only  suhsoribed  these  articles,  tut  devoted 
themselves  to  minister  at  the  altar : — "  As  our  Liturgy  and  Arti- 
cles are  &voy^&&ly  founded  on  the  Bible  it  is  the  special  duty  of  ■ 
those,  -who  are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  to  compare  them  with 
the  Bible,  and  see  that  their  pretensions  are  ivell  founded.  But 
then  ottr  interpretation  of  the  Bible  must  he  conducted  tndepend- 
ently  of  that,  of  -which  the  truth  is  to  be  ascertained  by  it.  Our 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  must  not  he  determined  by 
religious  system:  and  we  must  follow  the  example  of  our  re- 
formers, \iho  supplied  the  place  of  Tradition  hy  Reason  and 
Learning."     The  italics  are  not  ours. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Pearson: — "For  instance,"  says  he, 
"  Rosenmiiller  in  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,'  the  most  valuable  in  existence,  perhaps,  consid- 
ered as  a  critical  and  philological  commentary  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  speaks  of  the  Creation,  the  Eali,  and  the  Deluge,  as  Fables." 
{Fable  is  a  most  unfair  or  a  moat  ignorant  conversion  of  Mythus. 
Mr.  P.  goes  on): — "He  (Eosenmiiller)  describes  the  history  of 
Jonah  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Mythus  of  Hercules,  swal- 
lowed by  a  sea-serpent ;  and  he  says  that  it  was  not  written  by 
Jonah,  hut  by  some  one  contemporary  with  Jeremiah ;  and  he 
considers  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  as  made  up  by  one  writer  out  of 
the  minor  worltis  of  several  others.  G-esenius,  the  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Halle,  maintains  after  Paulus,  Professor  at  Wurtz- 
hurg,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, out  of  different  fragments  which  were  collected  together." 
{Not  Paulus,  but  Vater  and  De  Wette,  were,  among  the  modern 
German  critics,  the  first  and  contemporaneous  promulgators  of 
the  theory  in  regard  to  the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch  subse- 
quently to  the  kings  of  Israel ;  and  Eichhorn,  after  Astruo,  was 
the  first  to  maintain  (what  even  Catholic  divines,  e.  g.  Jahn,  ad- 
mit that  he  has  made  out)  the  fragmentary  composition  of  Gene- 
sis, &c.  Mr.  P.  goes  on) ; — "  Bauer,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  has  a  chapter  on  what  he  calls  the  Myihi  or 
fables  [fable-j  again]  of  the  Old  Testament."  (Bauer  has  not  only 
Hh 
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a  Chapter,  but  a  famous  Book  in  two  volumes,  now  more  than 
thirty  yeara  old,  entitled,  "  Hebrew  Mythology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,"  &oo.  Mr.  P.  proceeds): — " Bretschneider  re- 
ject the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  the  -work  of  a  Gentile  Christian 
of  the  second  century."  (Bretschneider  did  not  reject,  but  only 
proposed  for  discussion,  Probabilia  against  it ;  and  he  has  since 
candidly  admitted  his  tentative  to  have  been  satisfactorily  refut- 
ed. Mr.  P.  concludes) : — "  Eichhorn  pronounces  the  Revelations 
■  to  be  a  drama  representing  the  fall  of  Judaism  and  Paganism ; 
while  Semler  condemned  it  entirely  as  the  work  of  a  fanatic." 

Our  present  argument  does  not  require  us  to  enter  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  German  Theology;  on  his  knowledge 
of  which  we,  certainly,  can  not  compliment  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate of  Cambridge.  But  we  have  no  objection  whatever  that  he 
should  make  his  hngbear  look  as  black  and  grisly  as  he  can ;  we 
shall  even  hold  it  to  be  a  veritable  Gobhn.  Still,  admitting  his 
premises,  we  shall  show  that  there  is  no  consequence  in  his  con- 
elusion. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Pearson  assumes  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute,  and  that  not  only  without,  but  against  experience. — ■ 
Admitting  all  that  he  asserts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Ger- 
man theology,  yet  to  render  this  admission  available  to  him,  he 
was  bound  to  show  that  this  character  was  the  natural,  at  least 
ordinary,  consequence  of  the  removal  of  academic  tests ;  by 
proving — 1°,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  in  the  circumstances 
of  Germany  which  might  account  for  the  phenomenon ;  and  9°, 
that  the  same  phenomenon  had  occurred  in  all  other  countries 
where  the  same  academic  liberty  had  been  permitted.  He  at- 
tempts to  prove  neither,  but  assumes  both. — ^Yet  in  regard  to 
the  fii'st,  it  could  easily  be  established,  by  demonstrating  the  real 
causes  of  the  theological  revolution  in  Protestant  Germany — 
that  the  relaxation  of  academic  tests  had  no  influence  whatever 
in  its  production. — And  in  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  no  Universities,  except  the  English,  have  ever  denied 
their  education  and  degrees  to  the  members  of  every  sect ;  and 
that  in  many,  even  of  Catholic  and  Italian  Universities,  professor- 
ships in  all  the  faculties,  except  the  theological,  were  open  to  the 
partisans  of  different  faiths ;  and  this  too  for  centuries  before 
such  liberality  was  even  dreamt  of  in  the  ultramontane  and  Ger- 
man Universities.  But  did  the  alleged  consequence  ensue?  That, 
no  one  can  maintain.    Indeed,  the  exclusive  reference  to  the  Ger- 
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man  Universities,  is  of  itself  an  implicit  admission,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  other  European  Universities,  equally  emancipated 
from  religions  restrictions,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  line  of  argn- 
ment  attempted.  We  may  mention,  that  so  little  has  Holland, 
a  coiantry  at  once  intelligent  and  orthodox,  Lten  convinced  of  the 
evil  consequence  of  academic  freedom,  that  it  his  recently  dis- 
pensed  with  tlie  signature  of  the  Conles-,ion  of  Dordiecht,  to 
which  all  public  teachers  were  hitheito  othged,  and  Leyden 
now  actnally  boasts  of  Catholic  Profeasois  is  omamenta  ot  her 
Calvinist  School. 

In  the  second  place,  all  the  examples  of  dangeious  doctrine 
vrhich  Mr.  Pearson  alleges  are  from  the  woiks  of  membera  of  the 
theological  faculty  in  the  German  Umveisities ,  lut  admi'saion 
into  that  faculty  was  never  proposed,  nor  dreamt  of,  m  the  Enghsh 
Universities,  without  the  former  test.  The  ]nbtancea  have,  there- 
fore, no  relevancy.  In  point  of  fact,  those  ttho  know  any  thing 
of  the  progress  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  (a-eimanv,  l»now 
this : — that  the  rationalism  of  the  theologians  liaa  been  not  a  lit- 
tle checked  and  scandalized  by  the  supeinatuialism  of  the  philos- 
ophers.' Were  we  logicians  like  the  Advocate,  we  might,  from  this 
phenomenon  contend,  that  religious  tests  are  the  means  ot  causing 
infidelity ;  the  G-erman  theologians  being  alone  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistio  ehuiches 

But,  in  the  third  place,  to  bear  upon  the  question,  it  is,  and 
must  be,  presumed,  that  the  alleged  licentious  speculation  la  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  all  imposed  fetters  on  the  full  exercise  of 
religious  inquiry.  Yet  tliat  this  is  tlie  natural  result  of  a  vigoi- 
ous  and  unimpeded  Protestantism,  Mr.  Pearson  docs  not  admit. 
"  Such  opinions  as  these  are  not  the  natural  produce  of  the 
Greiman  Universities — the  cradle  of  the  Reformation — spots  con- 
seerated  by  the  recollections  of  men,  '  whose  praise  is  n  all  tl  e 
churches,'  and  whose  names  live  in  the  pages  of  histo  y  a  ng 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind !  But  in  these  t  j  pla  s 
have  we  seen  opinions  advanced,  which  are  opposed  to  tl  t  da 
mental  doctrines  of  the  revealed  will  of  G-od  !" — In  a  &ub  ]ue  I 
page,  he  actually  makes  it  a  weighty  matter  of  reproa  h  a  a     t 

'  [See  (instar  omnium)  the  treatise  "  Do  Miraculis  enchiridion,"  &o.     Th  h 

Christian  Frederic  Boehme,  is  or  was  a  distinguishcil  theologian,  latterly  Paator  and 
Inspector  of  Luckau.  He  maintains,  that  miracles  are  impoasiblo,  are  not  even  con- 
ceivalile  ;  and  thougli,  uthertvise,  a  Kantian,  impugns  Kant,  Fichte,  and  the  German 
philoaophers,  for  assorting  a  more  orthodux  doctrine.] 
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the  London  University,  that  Professor  Muehleiifels,  in  an  "  Intro- 
duction  to  a  Course  of  G-erman  Literature,"  should  "speali  of 
(Luther)  the  champion  of  our  faith,  merely  as  an  historical  and 
literary  personage." 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  tho  Christian  Advocate  is  hardly 
better  versed  in  the  works  of  the  "  champion  of  our  faith,"  than 
in  those  of  the  men  whom  he  holdly  represents  as  its  most  for- 
midable antagonists.  We  can  easily  show,  even  to  Mr,  Pearson's 
own  contentment,  that  there  is  hardly  an  obnoxious  doctrine  to 
be  found  among  the  modern  Lutherans,  which  has  not  its  war- 
rant and  example  in  the  writings  of  Luther  himself;  and  admit- 
ting this,  even  the  Advocate,  we  think,  would  deem  it  idle  to 
explain,  by  so  far-fetched  and  inadequate  an  hypothesis  as  the 
want  of  academic  tests,  what  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
exercise  of  that  license,  vindicated,  not  surely  to  himself  exclu- 
sively, by  the  "  great  champion  of  our  faith,"  "  Idemne  licuit," 
says  TertuUian,  "  Valentin ianis  quod  Valentino ;  idemne  Maroi- 
onitis  quod  Marcioni : — de  arbitrio  suo  fidem  innovare  ?"  The 
following  hasty  anthology  of  some  of  Luther's  opinions,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  literally  translated,  may  render  it  doubtful, 
whether  tlie  heresies  of  his  followers  arc  to  be  traced  no  higher 
tlian  to  the  relaxation  (not  a  century  old)  of  religious  tests.  [We 
must  not,  however,  set  down  Luther  for  a  rationalist,  howbeit 
the  rationalists  may  adduce  Luther's  practice  as  the  precedent  of 
their  own.  For,  while  far  from  erring  through  any  overweening 
reliance  on  the  powers  of  human  reason  in  general,  still  Luther 
was  betrayed  into  corresponding  extravagancies  by  an  assurance 
of  his  personal  inspiration,  of  which  he  was,  indeed,  no  less  con- 
fident than  of  his  ahility  to  perform  miracles.  He  disclaimed 
the  Pope,  he  spurned  the  Church,  but  varying  in  almost  all  else, 
he  never  doubted  of  his  own  infallibility.  He  thus  piously  re- 
garded himself,  as  the  authoritative  judge,  both  of  the  meaning, 
and  of  the  authenticity,  of  Scripture. — And  though  it  is  our  duty, 
in  refuting  an  untenable  hypothesis,  to  allege  various  untenable 
opinions  of  the  great  reformer ;  so  far  from  entertaining  any  dis- 
like of  Luther,  we  admire  him,  with  all  his  aberrations,  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  of  mankind.  Only,  in  tenounoing,  with 
Luther,  the  Pope,  we  are  certainly  not  willing  to  make  a  Pope 
of  Luther,]' 

'-  [fn  stating  the  truth  Teganling  Luthpr,  I  should  regret  to  be  thouglit  by  any,  to 
tUex  aught  in  disparagement  of  Protestantism,    Protestantism  is  not  tlie  doctrine  of 
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Speculative  Theology.''  "  God  pleaseth  you  ■when  he  crowns 
the  imworthy ;  he  ought  not  to  displease  you  when  he  damns  the 
innocent."     [Jena  Latin,  iii.  f.  207.] — "AD  things  take  place  hy 


ihia  oc  that  indivLdual  Protestant ;  and  with  reference  ei/en  to  the  man  Luther.  I  am 
sonj  that  it  is  here  incumbent  on  me,  to  notice  his  faaits  without  dwelling  on  his 
virtuea.  That  what  is  now  (o  he  alleged,  shouW  not  long  ago  have  been  familiar  to 
all,  only  ahowe  that  Church  History  has  not  jet  been  written  as  alone  written  it  ought 
to  be — with  truth,  knowledge,  and  impartiality.  Church  History,  falsely  written,  is 
a  school  of  vain  gloij,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness ;  truly  written,  it  is  a  discipline 
of  horoility,  of  charity,  of  mutual  \oie.  Written  in  a  TeraciooB  and  unsectarian  spirit, 
every  religious  community  is  herein  taught,  that  it  has  cause  enough  to  blush  for  its 
adherents, 

and  that  olhers,  though  none  be  perfect,  are  all  entitled  to  lespect,  as  all  reflections, 
though  partial  jeflectiona,  of  the  truth.  Ecclesiastical  History,  indeed,  may  and  ought 
to  be  the  one  best,  as  the  one  unexclusive  application,  of  reUgious  principle  to  practice 

at  once  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Cliristjan  ;  vindicating  for  the  Church  at  large 

its  inheritance  of  authority  ;  manifesting  the  fallibility  of  alt  human  agents,  and  not 
substituting  merely  one  papacy  for  another ;  while  yielding'  "  Christ  (he  truth,"  as  its 
Jast  and  dominant  result.] 

'  [In  regard  to  the  testimonies  from  Luther  under  this  first  head  I  must  make  a 
confession.  There  are  few  things  to  which  I  feel  a  greater  repugnance,  than  relying 
upon  quotations  at  second  hand.  Wow,  those  under  this  head  were  not  taken  imme- 
diately from  Lvilher's  treatise  De  Servo  ArUtrio.  I  Iiad,  indeed,  more  than  once  read 
that  remarkable  work,  and  once  attentively,  marking,  as  is  my  wont,  the  more  import- 
ant passages ;  but  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  my  copy  was  out  of  immediate 
reach,  and  the  press  being  urgent,  I  had  no  leUure  for  a  reperusal.  In  these  circum- 
stances, finding  that  the  eilracts  in  TheoAuls  OastnuM  corresponded,  so  far  as  they 
went,  with  those  ^vcn  by  Boasuet,  and  as,  from  my  own  recollection  (and  the  testi- 
mony, I  think,  of  Werderraann),  they  fairly  represented  Luther'a  doctrine  ;  I  literally 
translated  the  passages,  even  in  their  order,  as  given  by  Von  Stark  (and  in  Dr.  Kent- 
singer's  French  version).  Stark,  I  indeed  now  think,  had  Bossuet  in  his  eye.  I  deem 
it  right  to  make  this  avowal,  and  le  acknowledge,  that  I  did  what  I  account  wrong. — 
But  again  I  have  no  hesitation,  in  noio  deliberately  saying,  that  I  think  Luther's  doc 
trine  of  the  "Will  is  not  misropresented  in  these  extracts  ;  nor  is  the  impression  which 
,  they  leave,  harsher  than  that  made  by  a  feir  summary  of  the  work  m  question,  even 
hy  BealoUB  Lutheran  divines.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  Consilium  of  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  of  Rostock,  addressed  ^in  1595)  to  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Wittem- 
berg,  and  given  by  Walch  in  his  works  of  Luther  (xviii.  130).  The  learned  Divine, 
Historian  and  Philosopher,  David  ChytriEus,  was  the  penman. 

"You  are  aware,that  at  the  commencement  of  the  religious  Reformation,  and  in 
your  own  ecclesiasdcal  metropolis  of  Wittemberg,  established  by  Luther  some  seventy 
years  ago,  when  the  liberty  of  the  human  ■Will  was  strenuously  attacked,  there  were 
many  points  of  this  very  doctrine  of  Predeslmation  made  matter  of  revolting  contro- 
versy and  assertion.  To  wit ; — That  the  divine  predestination  is  the  denial  of  all 
liberty  of  will  to  man,  both  in  eitemal  operation  and  in  internal  thought ; — That  ail 
things  take  place  by  necessity,  and  an  absolute  necessity,  so  that  as  the  poel  speaks 
— '  certa  slant  omnia  lege ;'— That  there  is  no  contingency  in  human  affairs  ; — Thai 
whatever  God  fore  ee  h  h  w'll  —That  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  not  by  the  per- 
mission, but  by  the  ffi  of  God.  Through  six  consecutive  pages  it  is 
mantained,  that  th  d  1  n — II  venopleasurein  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
that  the  wicked  m  turn  fro  h  Kay  and  live,'  is  the  voice  of  the  revealed  God; 
but  that  there  is  an  h  j  d  m  f  he  concealed  God,  who  wills  that  Pharaoh  should 
perish."— To  the  ff  'W  1  h  gives  various  quotations  from  Caliitus,  the 
greatest  perhaps  of  11  Lu  h  n    d  vm  s ;  and  if  Luther  (what  I  think  he  did)  did  not 
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the  eternal  and  invariable  will  of  Grod,  who  [which]  blasts  ani3. 
shatters  in  pieces  the  freedom  of  the  will."  [F.  165.] — "  G-od 
creates  in  as  the  evil,  in  like  manner  as  the  good."    [P.  170,  f. 

enplicilly.  abai)Jon  his  older  doctrine  on  the  point,  this  woa  at  least  openly  done,  in 
Luther's  lifetime,  and  n'ithout  Luther's  reclamation,  by  MelacchthDi). 

Though  I  refrain  from  here  enlarging  on  the  subject,  I  shall  add  one  passage  of 
Luther  himself,  which,  in  a  few  words,  signilicantly  expresses  the  Manichean  charac- 
ter of  his  doctrine  of  the  human  will  and  its  relations,  as  maintdned  in  his  treatiee 
De  Servo  Arbitrio. 

".Thos  the  human  will  rests  indifferent  hetween  the  contending  parties.  Like  a 
hackney,  if  mounted  by  God,  it  wills  and  wends  whithersoever  God  niay  will;  if  mount- 
ed by  Satan,  it  wills  and  wends  whithersoever  Satan  may  will ;  neither  hath  it  any  hb- 
erty  of  choice  to  which  of  the  two  riders  it  shall  run,  which  it  shall  affect ;  but  the 
riders  themselves  contend  for  its  acquisition  and  possession."  (Jena  Latin,  iii.  f.  171.) 
In  this  note,  I  have  spoken  of  Bossuet,  signifying  my  reliance  on  fhe  accuracy  of 
his  quotations  ;  anJ  I  am  as  fully  convinced  of  his  learning  as  a  theologian,  as  of  tho 
greatness  of  his  genius.  Archdeacon  Hare  (who  has  done  me  the  honor  to  devoto 
sevenly-fiee  ample  pages  of  an  excursus  appended  to  his  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  in 
refutation  of  my  statements  touching  Lutjier,  a  refutation  which,  as  far  as  necessaiy, 
I  shall  consider  in  the  sequel) — Mr.  Hare  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  attacking, 
after  his  fashion,  "the  eagle  of  Meaui ;" — "impar  congressus  Achilli,"  Indeed,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  our  assailant  usually  combatH  only  a  phantom  of  his  own ;  the 
Archdeacon  rarely  understands  the  Bishop.  An  excellent  e:>:ample  of  this  is  exhibited, 
when  Mr,  Hare  makes  his  lirst  and  principal  attack  on  Bossuet  (p.  664,  sq] ;  and  here, 
in  place  of  the  triumph  which  he  so  loudly  sounds,  from  a  total  unacquainCance  with 
Luther's  great  doctrine  of  Assurance,  Mr.  Hare  only  shows  how  utterly  he  miscon- 
ceives the  import  of  Bossuct's  criticism  of  the  Reformer.  As  this  is  an  important, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ill  understood  matter,  I  may  be  allowed  a  few  words  in  ex. 
planation. 

Asiuratice,  personal  assurance  (the  feeling  of  certainty  that  God  is  propitious  to 
wie— that  iia/  sins  are  forgiven,  Fiducia,  Plerophoria  Jidei),  was  long  nniversally  held 
in  the  Protestant  communities  to  be  the  criterion  and  condition  of  a  true  or  saving 
Faitk.  Lulher  declares,  that  he  who  hath  not  assurance  spewa  fcith  out ;  and  Melanch- 
thon  makes  assurance  tiie  discriminating  line  of  Christianity  from  heathenism.  It 
was  maintamed  by  Calvin,  nay  even  by  Arminius;  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  the 
Confessions  of  ail  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. In  that  Synod  Assurance  was,  in  Protestantism,  for  the^st  time  declared,  not 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  Failk :  and  accordingly,  the  Scottish  General  Assembly  has, 
aubaequently,  once  and  agdn,  condemned  and  deposed  the  holders  of  this,  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  the  older  Scottish  Church  itself  In  the  English, 
Etnd,  more  articulately,  in  the  Irish,  Est^lishment,  it  still  stands  a  necessary  tenet  of 
belief  Assurance  is  now,  however,  disavowed,  when  apprehended,  by  Anglican 
Churchmen  high  and  low ;  but  of  these  many,  like  Mr.  Hare,  are  blessfully  incogni- 
zant of  the  opinion,  its  import,  its  history,  and  even  its  name. 

This  dogma,  with  its  fortune,  past  and  present,  affords  indeed  a  series  of  the  most 
curious  contrasts.  It  is  curious,  that  this  cardinal  point  of  Luther's  doctrine  should, 
without  esception,  have  been  constituted  into  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  their  common  and  nncatholic  doctrine,  have  been 
explicitly  condemned  at  Trent.  It  is  curiotis,  that  this  common  doctrine  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  should  now  be  abandoned  virtu^dly  in,  or  formdly  by, 
all  these  Churches  themselves.  It  is  curious,  that  Protestants  should  now  generally 
profass  the  counter  doctrine,  asserted  at  Trent  in  the  condemnation  of  their  own  prin- 
ciple. It  is  carious,  that  this  the  most  important  variation  in  the  feith  of  Protestants, 
as,  in  fact,  a  gravitation  of  Protestantism  back  toward  CathoUcity,  should  have  been 
overlooked,  as  indeed  in  his  days  undeveloped,  by  the  keen-eyed  author  of  "  The  his- 
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216.] — "  The  high  perfection  of  faith,  is  to  believe  that  G-od  is 
just,  notwithstanding  that,  by  his  will  he  renders  ua  necessai-ily 
damnable,  and  seemeth  to  find  pleasure  in  the  torments  of  the 
miserable."  [F.  171, — All  &om  the  treatise  De  Servo  Arbi- 
trioi\ ' 

torj  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churohee."  Finaily.  it  is  curious,  that,  though 
now  fuily  developed,  this  central  approximation  of  Protestontiani  to  Catholicity  should 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  signalized  by  any  theologian,  Protestant  or  Catholic ; 
while  the  Protestant  symbol  {Fides  sola  jusiijicat,  Failh  alone  justifies),  though  now 
eviscerated  of  its  real  import,  and  now  only  manifaating  a  difference  of  expression,  is 
still  supposed  to  discriminate  the  two  leligious  denominations.  For  both  agree,  that 
the  three  heavenly  virtues  must  all  concur  to  salvation  ;  and  they  only  differ,  whether 
Faith,  as  a  word,  does  or  does  not  involve  Hope  and  Charity.  This  misprision  would 
bave  been  avoided  had  Lnther  and  Calvin  only  said — Fidncia  sola  jusiijkat,  AssT/rance 
alone  justifies  ;  for  on  their  doctrine,  Assurance  was  convertible  with  true  Faith,  and 
true  Faith  implied  the  othei  Cbrislion  graces.  But  this  primary  and  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation  isnowhaimonlously  condemned  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
together. 

As  to  the  Archdeacon,  he  only  aiiiis  to  this  curious  soiiea.  For  it  is  curious,  that 
Mr.  Hare  should  reprehend  Bossuet  for  "  grossly  misrepresenting"  Luther,  while  Mr. 
Hare,  misunderstanding,  only  "grossly  misrepresents"  Bossuet.  And  it  is  curious, 
that  Mr.  Hare  should  reproach  Bossuet,  for  attributing  to  Luther,  what  is,  in  &ct,  the 
very  cardinal  point  of  Luther's  doctrine. — Such  is  the  first  of  the  Archdeacon's  polem- 
ical exploits,  and  the  sequel  of  his  warfare  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  commence- 

'  [Mr.  Hare's  observations  ander  this  head  of  Speculative  Theology  (p.  807-8 1 S), 
exhibit  curious  specimens  of  inconsistency,  bad  faith,  and  exquisite  error.  I  shall 
adduce  instances  of  each. 

Iiia>7i^islency. — There  are  several  others,  but  to  take  only  a  single  example.  Mr. 
Hare,  on  the  one  hand,  thus  concludes  his  observations  upon  this  head  : — ".What  a 
testimony  is  it  to  the  soimdness  of  Luther's  doctrines,  that  this  knot  of  garbled  sen- 
tences, thus  twisted  and  strained  from  their  meaning,  are  all  that  so  ttnscntpulous  an 
enemy  {0  has  been  able  to  scrape  together  against  hun,  under  the  head  of  Speculative 
Theology!"  On  the  other  hanJ,  in  the  page  immediately  preceding,  Mr.  Hare  as- 
serts, that  this  "  so  unscrupulous  enemy"  had  "  never  set  eyes  on  the  original  Latin 
of  any  one  of  these  four  sentences" — all  that  he  had  "been  able  to  scrape  together" 
being  copied  from  "  one  page  of  Bossuet."  Mr.  Hare  apparently  does  not  think  with 
the  more  logical  Schiller — 

"  Self-conlradleUon  Is  Ihe  aln  of  sins." 

Bad  failh.— Wt.  Hare  states,  that  the  passages  iu  question  are  talten  &om  Bossuet; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  parades  his  own  femiliarity  with  Ihe  works  of  Luther,  in 
the  discovery  of  these  hidden  fragments  in  the  writings  of  the  reformer.  "  We  mat/ 
guess,"  he  says,  "  that  the  quotation  comes  from  the  Treatise  De  Servo  Arbitrio,''  be- 
cause, &c. ;  and  after  stating  that  the  sentences  of  the  quotation  "  seem  to  form  one 
conliouous  passage,"  he  adds — "  but  when  we  look  through  that  treatise,  we  discover, 
to  out*  surjirtsG,  that  they  are  culled  from  various  parts  of  it,"  &c. ;  then  he  charitably 
admits — "  I  dare  say  the  Reviewer  himself  did  not  knou!  this  ;"  and  finally  concludes 
by  informing  the  "  perhaps  tkankfal"  Reviewer  of  the  different  pages  of  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  Jena  [Latin]  edition,  on  which  "he  will  find"  them.  Now,  can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  there  could  have  been  no  "guessing"  in  the  case,  no  "  discovery,"  and  no 
"  surprise ,"  that  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  could  not  have  thought,  whatever  he  may 
"  say,  that  the  Reviewer  dill  not  foimo  this,"  and  would  be  "  thankful"  for  the  inform- 
ation so  graciously  vouchsafed  toward  "finding"  and  "  seeing  the  originals  of  his  quo- 
tation 7"  Instead  of  the  active  development  of  erudition  and  ingenuity,  which  he  hera 
pretends,  the  Archdeacon,  in  truth,  onl^  passively  followed,  though  industriously  con- 
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Cealing,  the  references  of  Boasuet.  Bosaiict  Etalea  the  treatise,  and  articulately  matki, 
for  each  several  quotation,  the  page  and  volume  of  the  Wittemberg  Latin  edition  of 
Luther's  works;  and  Ihis,  being  given,  the  corresponding  page  of  every  other  edition 
is  at  onea  shown  by  Walch's  comparative  table  ;■ — a  table  of  which  Mr.  Hare  acknowl- 
edges the  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  where  BossueC,  on  one  eceasion,  forgole  a 
reference,  there  wa  forthwith  find  the  Archdeacon  at  iaull.  In  point  of  fact,  our 
champion  of.  Luther  ojihibits  on  this,  as  indeed  on  every  occasion,  his  ignorance, 
among  others,  of  Luther's,  perhaps,  greatest  work,  his  knowledge  of  it  being  confined 
to  a  dipping  into  this  or  that  passage  by  the  Md  of  references,  which  he  thinks  it  not 
improper  carefnlly  to  suppress.  And  yet  this  Venerable  and  veracious  Churchman 
does  not  scmple  lo  accase  oi  "falseliood,"  those  who  woold  deem  themselves  disgraced, 
had  they  been  guilty,  even  in  thought,  of  a  similar  disingennousnass,  howbeit  not  in 
danger  of  being  ignominiously  plucked  for  ao  contemptible  a  daw-dressing. 

Elaboraic  error. — The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Hare's  criticism  shows,  not  only  that  he 
is,  specially,  unacquainted  with  the  contents  and  purport  of  the  book  on  the  Bondage 
of  (he  Will,  but  that  he  is,  genorallj,  incapable  of  following  and  accepting  truth,  for 
its  own  sake.  He  jE  only  a  one-sided  advocate — an  advocate  from  person^  feelings ; 
and,  as  such,  Ma  arguments  are  weak  as  they  are  wordy.  I  can  afford  to  give  only  a 
single  specimen  of  this,  and  I  select  the  shortest. ^ — Lnther  says; — "Hie  est  fidei 

Eummua  gradus,  credere  ilium  esse Justum,  qui  saa  vakintate  nos  necessario 

damnoMes  facit."    These  words  might  be  supposed  plain  enough  ;  but  the  following 

is  Mr.  Hare's  version  :  "  This  is  tha  highest  pitch  of  faith to  believe  in  the 

justice  of  God,  who  by  His  will  creates  ns,  thoagh  by  the  necessity  of  our  fallen  na 
ture  we  become  inevitably  subject  to  condemnation,  without  the  special  help  of  His 
iSpirit."  Here  it  is  evident  that  Luther's  meaning  is  wholly  changed — the  purport  of 
his  statement  being,  in  fact,  reversed.  Luther  says,  and  intended  to  say,  that  "  Grod 
by  His  will  makes  us  necessarily  damnable;"  that  is,  that  the  quality  of  damnability 
in  us  is  necessary,  and  necessary  through  the  agency  of  His  will.  This  meaning,  I 
make  bold  to  say,  no  one  but  Mr.  Hare  ever  thought  of  disallowing ;  and  this  alone  is 
the  meaning  in  conformity  nith  the  whole  analogy  of  Luther's  trea.tise.  And  so  ac- 
cordingly Bossuet  conrerts  the  clause — "  quoiqu'il  nous  rende  necessdrement  dam- 
nables  par  sa  volonte."  This  Mr.  Hare  declares  a  "  mistranslaiioii,"  by  which  ho 
charitably  admits  that  "Bossuet  may  lolieve  the  Reviewer  from  apart  of  Ma  guilt  !" 
But  in  tbis  guilt  all  the  world,  with  exception  of  the  Archdeacon,  is  participant.  Let 
ua  look  into  any  version  of  this  work  of  Luther— and  the  two  at  hand  chance  to  be 
of  these  the  first  and  the  last, — The  first  is  that  of  Justus  Jonas,  the  friend  and  coad- 
jutor of  Luther,  a  version  published  almost  immediately  after  the  original.  And  he 
is  guilty.  The  opinion  of  Jonas  upon  the  subject  is,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  very 
title  of  bia  translation  : — "  Dass  der  freye  Wille  nicMs  any"  £"  That  free  will  is  a  bkJ- 
iity.")  His  rendering  of  the  clause  in  question  is  as  follows  : — "  glauben,  dass  der 
Gott  gleichwol  der  gerechteste  aey,  dcss  WiUe  also  atchet,  dass  etliche  wasssea  ver- 
damml  werden."  Tlie  last  is  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan,  who,  like  Mr.  Hare  himself, 
was  "  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,"  and  he  thus  guillily  translates 
the  clause  : — "Ui  believe  Him  just,  who  of  Ms  own  will  ihakes  lis  •necessary  objects  of 
damnatiiM."  And  the  relative  note,  Mr.  Vaughan  says  :  "  This  necessity  is  not  blind 
fate,  but  arises  out  of  the  appointments,  arrangements,  and  operations  of  God's  coun- 
seled will."  Finally — though  this  be  wholly  superfluous — to  refer  to  the  German 
theological  philosophers,  tkey  aiso  are  gvilty.  Werderraann,  who  may  represent  all, 
states  it  in  hia  Theodicee  (the  gmUi/  crimual!)  as  Luther's  doctrine: — "Faith  can 
and  must  hold  God,  not  only  for  just  but  merciful,  were  He  even  to  damn  all  men 
without  exception  ;"  and  ; — "  God's  prescience  and  man's  &ee  will  are  mutual  con- 
traries, like  fire  and  water."    {iii.  138.) 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  laborious  blundering,  by  which  "the  Mogalander"  is  to  be 
clipped  down  to  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  Mr.  Hate's  model  of  propriety.  The 
Keforraer,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  made  to  say  one  thing  (so  understood  by  alF),  to  mean, 
and  to  mean  to  say,  another  (so  understood  by  Mr.  Hare  alone).  But,  was  Luther  an 
idiot !— weaker  than  a  dotard  in  thought,  weaker  than  an  iniant  in  expression^  Lu- 
ther, than  whom  no  one  ever  th<mght  more  clearly,  no  one  ever  ejcpreseed  his  thought 
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Practical  Theology.' — "We,"  (Martin  Luther,  PMlippus  Me- 
la/nchthon,  Martin  Bucer,  Dionysius  Melander,  John  Lening; 

less  ambiguously  or  with  grealef  force  ? — The  Reformer  is,  assnivedly,  nut  fortunate 
in  his  ilefendec  ;  and  unhappily  for  Mr.  Hare  himfielf,  his  Christian  charity  does  not 
redeeTu  the  defects  of  his  logic  and  his  learning. 

I  must  not,  howoYer,  here  forget  to  acknowledge  on  error,  or  rather  an  inadTertence 
of  mine,  which  has  alTorded  a  ground  for  Mr.  Hare  to  mate,  as  usual,  a  fiilile  charge 
against  Bossuet.  In  the  secouci  of  the  abova  extracts,  not  having  Luther's  original 
before  me,  I  bad  referred  the  relative  pronoun  to  "  God,"  whereas  it  should  have  been 
to  "llie  leill  of  God."  In  the  versions  of  Stark  and  Bossnei,  from  the  natuta  of  their 
vernacular,  it  is  ambiguous,  and  I  applied  it  wrongly.  The  matter  is  of  the  smallest; 
but  as  Mr.  Hare  has  dealt  with  it  as  of  oonsequance,  be  should  not  have  asserted  that 
BoBsuet  was  in  meaning  (and  .intentionally)  different  from  Luther.] 

'  [On  this  head  I  can  not  here  enter;  nor  is  there  need.  In  his  fifty  pages  of 
dense  typography  and  "prolix  garrulity,"  though  Mr.  Hare  has  not  been  able  to 
shake  [for  he  has  not  touched)  even  one  of  my  statements  ;  he  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  manifesting  bis  own — not  singular,  but  common — ignorance  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Tet  in  the  presumption  of  this  common  ignorance,  Mr.  Hare  has  not  hesitated 
to  Bcatter  reproaches  and  insinuate  calumnies,  of  which,  by  a  righteous  retribution, 
he  has,  in  fact,  been  doomed  to  feal  the  injostica  himself — In  a  moral  relation,  per- 
haps, more  than  in  any  other,  the  history  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation  has  been 
written,  only  as  a  conventional  romance ;  and  I  know  not,  whether  Catholics  or 
Protestants  have  wandered  the  widest  from  the  line  of  truth.  Of  the  following  gen- 
eral facts  I  bold  auperjhious  proof. 

1',  That  after  the  religious  revolution  in  Protestant  Germany,  tliere  began  and 
long  prevailed  a  fearful  dissolution  of  morals.  The  burthen  of  Lnther's  lamentation 
is :  "  Under  the  Papacy,  we  were  bad,  but  under  the  Gospel,  we  are  seven — yea  mora 

3°,  That  of  this  moral  corruption  there  were  two  principal  foci — Wittembecg  and 
Hessa. — Shortly  before  his  death,  Luther  abandoning,  calls  Wiltembcrg  "  a  Sodom ;" 
and  not  long  after  it,  Wittemberg  is  publicly  branded  by  Simon  Musieus,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  and  Superbtendent  of  Jena,  as  "fteticia  cloaca  Diaboli." — Touch- 
ing Hesse,  the  celebrated  Waltber,  writing  to  Bullinger,  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  says  of  its  centre  of  learning  and  religious  education  ;  "In  Marburg  Ibarule 
of  morals  is  such,  as  Bacchus  would  presoriba  to  his  Msnads,  and  Venus  to  her 
Cupids;"  while  from  Marburg  and  the  chief  ch^r  of  Theology  in  that  University,  the 
immorality  of  the  natives  had  previously  determined  the  pious  Lambert  of  Avignon  to 
fly,  Mb  flight  being  only  arrested  by  his  sudden  death. 

3",  The  causa  of  this  demoralisation  Is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  religions  revela- 
tion itself;  for  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries  the  religious  revolution  resulted  in 
an  increased  sobriety  and  continence.     In  Protestant  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Saxony,  we  need  look  no  fortber  than  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  divines  ; 
"  h™  Ibnif 
In  pan- 
but  in  Hesse,  beside  that  influence,  we  r 
set  to  his  subjects  by  the  prince ; 

"  Regis  sd  excmplam  loins  componllnt  orbjs." 

4°,  As  to  Polygamy  in  particulai,  which  not  only  Luther,  Melanchlhon,  and  Bucer, 
the  three  leaders  of  the  German  Reformation,  speculatively  adopted — but  to  which 
above  a  dozen  distinguished  divines  among  the  Reformers  stood  formally  committed ; 
there  ware  two  principal  causes  which  disinclined  the  theologians  to  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  theory. — The  first  of  these,  which  operated  more  especially  on  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  was  the  opposition  it  was  sure  of  encountering  ftom  the  Princes 
of  both  branches  of  Iho  house  of  Saxony.— The  second,  that  the  doctrine  itself  was 
taken  up  and  carried  out  to  every  extreme  by  odious  sects  and  odious  divines ;  in  a 
word,  it  became  Hy-blown.     The  Sacramentarian  Carlstadt's  public  adoption  of  it. 
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Antoiiiua  Corvinus,  Adam  Kraft,  or  of  Ftilda,  Justna  Wmther, 

tended  principally  to  disgust  Luther,  and  in  a  lass  degree  Mdanchtlion  ;  for  Carlstadt's 
doctrines  were,  in  llie  mass,  an  abomination  to  these  two  reformers ;  but  tlie  polyga- 
mist  excesses  of  the  lia.tec[  Anabaptists,  in  the  last  season  of  their  reign  in  MunBter, 
revolted  all  rational  minds  ;  and,  aa  I  aaid  (what  Mr.  Hare  strangely  misunderstands), 
honuBopathic^y  broke  the  force  of  the  epidemic  throughout  Germany  and  Europe. 

SpeciaUy  ;  the  Landgrave's  bigamy  has  been  mistaken  in  its  more  esseiitiol  circum- 
stances, from  a  want  of  the  requisite  information,  both  by  Protestant  and  Catholic 
writers  ;  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  recent  editor  of  the  Corpus  Reforinatorum, 
Dr.  Bretschneider.  Touching  this  transaction,  I  shall  now  state  in  general  a  few  of 
the  more  necessary  facts ;  of  which,  however  startling,  I  have  irrecusable  proof — 
proof  which,  before  long,  I  hope  fully  to  detail,  as  indeed  I  ought  ere  this  to  have 

The  sanction  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  to  the  Landgrave's  second  marriage  was 
compelled.  Prudentially,  and  for  special  reasons  which  I  shall  not  now  enumerate, 
they  were  strongly  averse  from  this  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  that  Prince ;  but  en 
principle,  Ihey,  unfortunately,  could  not  oppose  it.  They  had  both  promulgated 
opinions  in  favor  of  polygamy,  to  the  extent  of  vindicating  to  Ihe  spiriitial  jramster  a 
TigM  of  private  dispensatum,  and  W  the  temporal  magistrate  the  rigM  irf  establishing  the 
practice,  if  he  chose,  iy  pvilic  lavi.  They  had  even  tendered  (what  is  unknown  to 
all  Englifih  historians),  their  counsel  to  Henry  YIH.,  advismg  him,  in  his  own  case, 
to  a  plurality  of  wives.  "Without,  however,  showing  at  present  how  the  screw  was 
Bctuallj  applied,  I  may  notice  generally,  that  their  acq^uieacence  mas  extorted,  through 
Martin  Bucer,  a  reformer  and  man  of  genius  only  inferior  to  themselves ;  while  the 
proceeding  of  the  Landgrave  was  principally  encouraged,  and  the  scrviples  of  the 
second  Landgravine  overcome,  by  the  two  court  preachers,  the  two  courtly  chapldns, 
Dlonysius  Melander  and  John  Lening.  These  throe  divines,  apart  from  the  Prince, 
wero  the  prime  movers  in  this  scandalous  affair ;  and  in  contrast  to  them,  Luther  and 
Melanchth'jn  certainly  show  in  favorable  relief. 

Bucer,  who  had  previously  merited  from  Luther  the  character  of  "  lying  varlet,'- 
consistently  displays  himself  in  the  sequel  of  this  business  as  guilty  of  mendacity  in 
?very  possible  degree. 

Mela-nder  did  not  belie  his  name  of  Dionysi^is;  for  though  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  "the  Reformer  of  Frankfort,"  he  was  as  worthy  a  minister  of  BoccAus,  as  an  on- 
worthy  minister  of  Christ,  professing  as  he  did,  that  he  lived  and  wished  to  live  only 
for  the  taatfl  of  wine.  Neither  shall  we  marvel  how  a  Protestant  Bishop,  Supei- 
intondent,  Inspector,  like  Melander,  could  bestow  the  spiritual  benediction  on  his 
master's  bigamy  ;  when  aware  of  the  still  higher  marvel  that  Melander,  the  Inspector, 
Superintendent,  Protestant  Metropolitan  of  Hesse,  was,  at  and  before  the  time,  him- 
self a  Irigamist,  that  is,  to  avoid  all  possible  ambiguity,  the  husband  of  three  vfives  at 
once.  TTie  Prince  thus  followed  at  a  distance,  not  only  the  precept,  but  the  example 
of  the  Pastor. 

Lening,  or  Lena  Lening,  as  he  was  called,  seems,  with  both  learning  and  ability, 
to  have  been  a  Pandarus  and  Caliban  in  one  ;  so  that  the  epithets  of  "  monster,"  &c. 
applied  to  him  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  suited  indifferently  his  deformities  both 
of  mind  and  body.  The  Pastor  of  Melsingen,  who,  as  Melanchthon  informs  us,  was, 
like  his  Prince,  a  syphilitic  sdnt,  undertook  the  congenial  task  of  converting  Margaiet 
von  der  Sahl  to  the  fwth  of  polygamy ;  and  the  precious  book  which,  on  the  occasion, 
he  composed  and  sanctimoniously  addressed  ta  that  "virtuous  Lady  and  beloved  sistei 
in  Christ,"  is  still  extant.  If  an  adulterer,  Lening  does  not  appear,  liko  his  follow- 
laborer  Melnnder,  to  have  been,  in  practice,  at  least,  a  simultaneous  polygamist ;  but 
whan  left  a  veteran  widower,  of  more  than  seventy,  the  "  Carthusian  monster"  incon- 
tinently married  a  nursery  ^rl  from  the  household  of  Ms  pervert,  the  "left  Land- 
gravine," and  keeper  of  her  eighth  child. 

With  such  precept  and  such  example,  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  that  the  Hessoan 
morals  became  soon'  notoriously  the  most  corrupt  in  Germany,  I  ought,  perhaps,  W 
say,  in  Christendom.] 
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Ealthaaac  Raida,')  "  can  not  advise  that  the  license  of  marrying 
more  wives  than  one  ho  puhlioly  introduced,  and,  as  it  were, 
ratified  hy  law.  If  any  thing  were  allowed  to  get  into  print  on 
this  head,  your  Highness"  (Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  champion 
of  the  Reformation,  who,  having  lost,  as  he  pleads,  conceit  of  his 
wife,  being  touched  wi(Ji  scruples  6f  conscience  at  his  adultery, 
but  which  he  [Ihrice]  admits  that  "he  does  not  wish  to  abstain 
from"  and  " knowing,"  as  he  tells  themselves,  " of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  having  exhorted  the  King  of  England  not  to  divorce 
his  first  queen,  hut  to  marry  a  second  over  and  ahove," — ^had  ap- 
plied to  the  leading  doctors  of  the  Reformation  for  license  to  have 
another  wife)— "your  Highness  easily  comprehends  that  it  vrould 
be  understood  and  received  as  a  precept,  whence  much  scandal 
and  many  difhculties  would  arise. — ^Your  Highness  should  be 
pleased  to  consider  the  excessive  scandal ;  that  the  enemies  of  the 
G-ospel  would  exclaim,  that  we,  like  the  Anabaptists,  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  that  the  Evangelicals,  as  the  Turks, 

allow  themselves  the  license  of  a  plurality  of  wives 

But  in  certain  cases  there  is  room  for  dispensation.  If  any  one 
(for  example)  detained  captive  in  a  foreign  country,  should  there 
take  unto  himself  a  second  wife  for  the  good  of  his  body  and 
health,  &o.  ...  in  these  cases,  we'  know  not  by  what  reason 
a  man  cruld  he  condemned,  who  mairies  an  additional  wife,  with 
the  advice  of  hib  pabtor,  not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new 
law,  biit  of  satisfying  hia  own  necessity.  ...  In  fine,  if 
your  Highness  be  lully  and  finally  resolved  to  marry  yet  another 
wife ;  ^\  6  judge,  that  this  ought  to  bo  done  secretly,  as  has  been 
said  above,  m  speaking  of  the  dispensation,  so  that  it  be  known 
only  to  yiiii  Highneaa,  to  the  Lady,  and  to  a  few  faithful  persons 
obliged  to  silence,  under  the  seal  of  confession ;  hence  no  attacks 
or  scandal  of  any  moment  viould  ensue.  For  there  is  nothing 
unusu-il  m  princes  keeping  concubines ;  and  although  the  lower 
orders  mty  not  peicene  the  excuses  of  the  thing,  the  more  intel- 
ligent know  how  to  make  allowance." " 

'  [The  list  of  the  divines  who  concunad  in  the  Landgrave's  bigamy  is  here  givon 
more  fully  and  accurately  than  in  the  Review ;  more  fully  and  accurately  even  (though 
without  the  synonymes)  than  in  any  other  publication.  The  Consilium  was  drawn 
up  hy  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Wittemberg,  19th  December,  1539.  It  was  then 
signed  by  Bucer;  and  aRerward,  in  Hesse,  by  the  other  s\t.  diTines,  who  weie  all 
Bulijects  of  the  Landgrave.] 

=  The  nuptials  were  performed  in  presence  of  these  witnosaca — Melanchthon,  Bucer, 
Melandcr  [who  ofliciated,]  with  others ;  and  priealcly,  in  ordel,  as  the  mairiage-eon- 
tract  bears,  "to  avoid  scandal,  seeing  that,  in  modern  times,  it  has  been  unusual  to 
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Biblical  Criticism. — (1)  "The  books  of  the  Kings  are  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  the  books  of  the  Chronicles"  [CoUoquia, 
e.  lix.  }  6.] — (3)  "/oA  spake  not,  therefore,  as  it  stands  written 

in  his  book,  liut  hath  had  such  cogitations It  is  a  sheer 

argumeniuvi  fabula It  is   probable  that  Solomon  made 

and  wrote  this  book,"  [Ih.] — (3) "  This  book  {Ecclesiastes)  ought 
to  have  been  more  full;  there  is  too  much  of  broken  matter  in  it; 
it  has  neither  boots  nor  spurs,  but  rides  only  in  socks,  as  I  mysell 
when  in  the  cloister Solomon  hath  not  therefore  written 


have  two  wives  at  once,  although  m  Ihia  case  it  he  Chnelian  and  lawful." — Tlie  Land- 
grave marvejously  contrived  lo  live  in  harmony  with  both  his  wives,  and  had  a  iarga 
family  by  each.  The  date  of  the  transaction  is  the  end  of  1539.  The  relative  Joeu- 
monts  were  published  in  1679,  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charlee  Lewis,  and  are  add 
to  have  converted,  among  others,  a  descendant  of  Philip,  Prince  Ernest  of  Hesse,  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  [It  has,  in  fact,  been  stated  by  historiMs,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  touching  marriage,  anil  the  practice  of  the  I*indgtave,  were  the  obstacles 
which  prevented  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  from  declaring  for  the  Reformation  ;  and 
some  distinguisheil  converts  have  openly  ascribed  their  desertion  of  Protestantism  to 
the  same  cauee,]  A  corresponding  opinion  of  Dr.  Henke.  late  Priraarius  Profeeaor 
of  Theology  in  HelmstadC,  would  have  figured,  had  heknovmit,  with  admirable  effect, 
in  Mr.  Pearson's  catalogue  of  modem  Teutonic  heresies.  "  Monogamy,"  (says  this 
celebrated  divine),  "anil  the  prohibition  of  extra-matrimonial  connections,  are  to  be 
viewed  as  the  remnants  of  monachism  and  of  an  nninq^uiring  fiith."  However  detest- 
able this  doctrine,  the  bold  avowal  of  the  rationalist  is  honorable,  when  contrasteii 
with  the  skulking  compromise  of  all  professed  principle,  by  men  calling  themselves — 
3^!  Evangelicals.  Kenouncing  the  Pope,  they  arrogate  the  power  of  the  Keys  to  an 
eitent  never  pretended  to  by  any  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and  proolsdming  themselves 
to  the  world  for  the  Apostles  of  a  purified  fdth,  they  can  secretly,  trembling  only  at 
discovery,  authorise,  in  name  of  the  Gospel,  a  dispensation  of  the  moral  law.  Com- 
pared with  Luther  [1]  or  Cranmer,  how  respectable  is  the  character  of  Knox  ! 

[Before  1843,  I  had  become  aware,  that  the  preceding  statement  was  incorrect, 
and  in  a  supplemental  note  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  me  in  that  year,  I  made  the 
followmg  retractation;  "I  do  not  found  my  statement  of  the  general  opinion  of 
Lulhei  and  Melanchthon  in  favor  of  polygamy,  on  their  special  allowance  of  a  second 
wife  to  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  or  on  any  expressions  contained  in  their  Consilium 
on  that  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  that  Consilium,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  given,  may  be,  indeed  alisays  Sane  been,  adduced  to  show,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Lwidgrave  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  eternal  principle  to  temporary  eipedi- 
ence.  The  reverse  of  this  I  am  able  to  prove,  in  a  chronological  series  of  testimonies 
by  them  to  the  religious  legality  of  polygamy,  as  a  general  inslilulion,  consecutively 
downward  from  their  earliest  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and  other  purely  abstract 
treatises.  So  far,  therefore,  was  there  from  being  any  disgraceful  compromise  of 
principle  in  the  sanction  accorded  by  them  to  the  bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Kesse, 
they  only,  in  that  case,  carried  their  specuialiTO  doctrine  (held,  by  the  way,  also  by 
Milton),  into  practice ;  although  the  prudence  they  had  by  that  time  acquired,  rendered 
them,  on  worldly  grounds,  averse  from  their  sanction  being  made  publicly  known.  I 
am  the  more  anxious  to  correct  this  genera!  mistalte  touching  the  motives  of  these 
illustrious  m^i,  because  I  was  myself,  on  a  former  occasion,  led  to  join  in  the  injus- 
tice."—(B«  not  Schismaiics,  &c.  p.  59,  3d  ed.) 

Mr.  Hare  indeed,  in  reference  to  this,  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  "  series  of 
testimonies :"  but  the  value  of  his  denial  must  depend  upon  his  knowledge  ;  and  while 
he  admits  that  he  knows  little  of  Melanchthon,  proof  is  here  given,  that  he  knowa 
hardly  mora  of  Lutlier.     The  aeries  I  kavc."} 
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this  book,  which  hath  been  made  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  by 
Sirach.  It  is  like  a  Talmud  compiled  from  many  books,  perhaps 
in  Egypt,  from  the  Library  of  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes.' — (4)  So 
also  have  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  been  collected  by  others 
[caught  up  from  the  King's  mouth,  when  he  spalie  thom  at  table 
or  elsewhere :  and  those  are  well  marked,  wherein  the  royal 
majesty  and  wisdom  shine  conspicuous.'"  (lb.)] — {^)  "The book 
of  Esther,  I  toss  into  the  Elbe.'"     [lb.] — ["And  when  the  Doc- 

'  II  now  doubt  not  that  Luther  used  the  word  Ecdesiastkiia,  which  the  reporter 
heard  as  Ecdesiastes,  appending  afterward  the  translation  of  The  Preacher ;  for  the 
quotation  is  from  the  Table  Tslk.  I  think  no  one  will  dispute  this  who  comparee, 
iiiteT  alia,  Luther's  "  Prefaca  to  the  Book  of  Jesus  Sitaeh,"  to  be  found,  as  ad  the 
others,  in  Walch's  edition  of  his  works,  {siv.  9L)  It  is  lucky,  that  Mr.  Hare  did 
not  discover  this ;  for  it  would  have  afforded  him  a  text  on  which  to  hang  eotne  pages 
of  his  usual  vituperation.  On  this  passage  he  indeed  makes  no  reniErk.  The  mis- 
take has  also,  I  see,  escaped  Dr.  Bindseil,  in  his  conclosion  of  Foerstemann's  late 
elaborate,  though  by  no  means  adequate,  edition  of  the  Colloquia.} 

*  [This  is  illustrated  by  what  Luther  says  in  the  Standing  Preface  on  the  Preacher 
of  Solomon,  which  dales  from  1684.  "  This  book,  also,  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
has  been  pieced  together  by  others  ;  and  among  his,  have  been  inserted  Che  doctrine 
and  sayings  of  sundry  wise  men. — item,  the  Song  of  Sokiroon  appears,  in  like  man- 
ner, as  a  pieced  book,  taken  by  others  out  of  Solomon's  mouth." — I  shall  not  imilate 
Mr.  Hare's  language  ;  but  simply  rem  Eirk,  that  in  his  translation  of  the  addition  in  the 
text,  besides  interpolating,  he  wholly  misrepresents  what  Luther  says,  in  as  much  as 
bis  version  would  limit  the  collecti(m  to  the  sayings  of  Solomon  alone, — It  is  in  nnison 
with  such  a  proceeding,  to  assert  that  I  cited  the  sentence  originally  eixCracted,  "  aa 
art  example  of  lioantious  criticism  on  the  Scriptures,  of  suck  criticism  as  proses  Lather 
to  have  faraished  warraitts  and  precedents  far  all  that  is  most  '  obwixiBas'  in  modern 
ToHonalism."  For,  though  the  correlative  passagaB,  which  Ml".  Hare  has  turn)  com- 
pelled me  to  adduce,  may  be  held  lo  warrant  the  worst  license  of  modern  criticism  ;  I 
Toanifestly  meant  only,  in  the  several  testimonies  dted,  to  show  that  Luther  affords  a 
precedent  for  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  degrees  of  rationalist  audacity,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Hare  chooses  to  misrepresent  it,  that  each  was  alleged  aa  an  example  and 
paldlel  of  the  very  highest. — But,  as  So  Luther's  doctrine  in  these  passages  : — Does 
Mr.  Hare  venture  to  maintain — that  the  opinion  of  biblical  books  being  a  compilation 
by  unknown  collectors,  and,  in  pari,  from  unknown  and  uninspired  authorities,  is  an 
orthodox  opinion — an  opinion  consistent  with  any  admissible  doctrine  of  revelation  1 
Will  he  even  hesitate  to  confess — that  this  doctrine  of  Luther  would,  in  a  modem 
critic,  be  justly  stigmatized  as  licentiously  rationalistic  1  ] 

'  [Soon  atiet  tha  publication  of  this  article,  I  became  aware,  that  Esther  was  a 
mistake  for  Esdras  ;  and  this  by  tile  verse  quoted.  The  error  stands  in  all  Aurifabei's 
editions  of  the  Table  Talk,  and  from  him  is  copied  by  Walch,  from  whom  again  I 
translated.  It  is  corrected,  however,  in  the  raoensions  by  Stangwald  and  Selneccer, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  new  edition  by  Bindseil.  It  was  thcrcforo  without  surprise, 
that  I  found  Mr.  Hare  for  once  to  be  not  wrong  in  finding  me  not  right.  In  excuse,  I 
can  only  say,  that  at  the  time  of  writing  the  article,  not  only  was  I  compelled  to  make 
the  extracts  without  any  leisure  for  deliberation ;  but  I  recollected,  though  the  booh 
was  not  at  hand,  that  Luther,  in  his  wo^k  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will,  had  declared 
that  Esther  ought  to  be  extruded  from  the  canon — a  judgment  indeed  iamiliar  to  every 
tyro  even  in  biblical  criUeism.  His  concluding  words  ore : — "  digmor  mimilms,  tub 
jadice,  qni  extra  Canoncm  kaberetiir."  (Jena  latin,  iii.  182.)  Esther,  I  thus  knew, 
was  repudiated  by  Luther,  and  among  his  fonnulte  of  dismissal  the  preceding  reoom- 
inended  itself  as  at  once  the  most  characteristic  and  the  shortest.  Mr.  Hare  speaks 
of  Luther  as  "  a  dear  friend,"    But  it  appears  from  Ms  general  unaequainlance  with 
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tor  was  correcting  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  he  said : — j 
I  am  80  an  enemy  to  the  boolc  of  Esther,  that  I  would  it  did  not 
exist ;  for  it  Judaizes  too  much,  and  hath  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
heathenish  naughtiness.  [Then  said  Magister  Foerstor,"  (the 
great  Hebrew  professor); — "The  Jews  rate  the  boolc  of  Esther 
at  more  than  any  of  the  prophets ;  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Isaiah 
they  absolutely  contemn.  Whereupon  Dr.  Martinua: — It  is  hor- 
rible that  they,  the  Jews,  should  despise  the  noblest  predictions 
of  these  two  holy  prophets ;  the  one  of  whom  teaches  and  preaches 
Christ  in  all  richness  and  purity,  while  the  other  pourtrays  and 
describes,  in  the  most  certain  manner,  monarchies,  and  empires 
along  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ.'"     (lb.)] — (6)  "Isaiah  hath 

even  this,  the  Reformer's  iavorite,  and  perhaps  most  celebrated  book,  certainly  ffom 
Its  two  recent  translations  into  English  by  two  Anglican  clergymen,  the  book  of  his 
best  known  in  this  country — that  Luther,  instead  of  being  "  a  dear  friend,"  is  almost 
an  otter  stranger  to  the  Archdeacon.  For  Mr.  Hare  knows  nothing  (even  at  second 
hand),  of  Lnther's  famous  repudiation  of  Esthor,  in  his  most  femous  work. — As  for 
myself,  I  relied  also  on  the  following  testimony ;  and  which,  had  we  nothing  else, 
would  be  alone  dedsice  in  regard  to  Luther's  rejection  of  Esther.] 

'  [On  this  Mr,  Hare,  inter  alia,  remarks  ;  "  The  combination  of  the  book  with  that 
of  the  Maccabees — which  the  Reviewer  ought  not  to  have  omitted — as  well  as  For- 
ster's  remarliH,  liants  no  doubt  that  Luther  spoke  of  the  iooio/ Esdeas."  I  havo  now 
^ven  the  whole  relative  conteit ;  and  bad  Mr.  Hare  possessed  the  sorriest  smattering 
of  the  Rabbinic  lore  which  he  affects — had  he,  in  fact,  not  been  unread  even  in  the 
most  notorious  modern  works  on  biblical  criticism,  he  would  ceit^ly  have  had  "  no 
doubt,"  but  no  doubt  that  Luther  spoka,  and  could  speak  only  of  the  book  of  Estlier. 
I  shal!  simpSy  quote  the  one  highest  Jewish  authority  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
estimation  among  the  Jews,  of  Esther  and  the  Prophets  ;  while,  as  for  Chrislian  testi- 
monies, I  may  refer  to  almost  every  competent  inq^uiry  inl«  tha  canonicity  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Let  as  listen  than  to  the  "Rabbi  of  Rabbis,"  Rajnbam,  Moses 
Ben  Maimon,  Moses  Mnimonidea ;  to  hun  whom  the  learned  Hebrews  delight  to  honor 
with  every  title  of  Oriental  admiration;  and  who,  by  the  confession  of  the  two  great- 
est among  Christian  scholars, 

"  Solng  nugaii  Judieos  deaiii  inter." 

"  All  the  Proplietia  books,  and  all  the  [Hagiographic']  Wrilings  are  of  the  things 
to  be  abolished  in  tha  days  of  the  Messiah,  samtig  alone  the  roll  of  Esther,  For,  lo, 
fhis  endureih,  like  the  Law  of  Pentateuch  and  the  Oral  Law  [Talmud]  ;  and  these, 
ilury  skedl  not  eease,  even  unto  etemily.  For  howbeit  the  memory  of  a!l  other  persecu- 
tions shall  die  out ;  ...  .  yet,  as  it  is  written, '  the  days  of  Purim  shall  not  fail  ftom 
among  the  Jews,  nor  the  memorial  of  them  perish  from  their  seed.  {.Esther,  ix 
38. "J  {Yad  Chaaaka,  B.  iii.  tr.  fi.,  Hilchot  MeghUla,  c  3,  J  18;  and  passages  to  the 
same  elTect  are  to  be  fonnd  in  his  Ikharim.  Compare  also  the  Midrasch  Meghilla ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  Jerusalem  Tainrnd,  where,  among  the  commentators,  the  Rabbi 
Jochanan  and  tha  Rabbi  Resch-Lakisch,  from  the  tests,  ofBeiit.  v.  22  ;  and  Eatk.  ix. 
39,  deduce  the  same  result,  by  a  marvelous  and  truly  Jewish  reasoning.)  On  the 
other  hand,  wbo  has  ever  heard,  as  Mr.  Hare  assumes,  and  would  have  it  understood, 
that  Esdras  was,  at  any  time,  not  to  say  always,  held,  even  as  a  prophet,  in  any  spe- 
cial estunation  among  the  Israelilesl  Besides  these,  there  are  sundry  elementary 
errors  in  Mr.  Hare's  relative  observations  on  this  book  ;  but  those,  as  thoy  do  not  di 
rectly  concern  the  question,  may  pass.  Traveled  in  the  Ghcmara,  and  stumbling  o» 
his  07111  Church's  threshold  !] 
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bfirrowed  his  whole  art  and  knowledge  from  David  out  of  the 
Psalter.'"  [lb.  c.  Ix.  5  10.]— (7)  "  The  history  of  Jonah  is  so 
momtTous,  that  it  is  atsolutely  incredible.'"  [lb.] — (8)  "  That 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  by  Saint  Paul ;  nor  indfed  by 
any  apostle,  is  shown  by  chap.  ii.  3 It  is  by  an  excellently 

'  [Lulher  also  (lb.  i  23)  says :  "  Moses  and  David  are  the  two  highest  propieta 
What  Isaiah  talh,  that  he  lakes  out  of  David,  and  the  other  prophets  do  in  Ilka  man- 
ner." This  I  presume  lo  think  inconsistent  with  a  true  doctrine  of  revelation.  In 
spiration  borrowing  !— Inspiration  imitating !  I  did  not,  however,  suppose  that,  re- 
prehensible as  might  be  the  expression,  Luther  denied  the  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah. 
Mr.  Hare  mistakes  the  passagie  translated  in  the  tcit ;  and,  otherwise,  says  nothing 
to  the  point.] 

^  [I  quoted  these  words  of  Lutlicr  to  show  in  how  irreverent  a  manner  he  thought 
himself  privileged  to  spoak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Mr.  Hare  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion, which  he  is  entitled  U>  hold,  if  do  gustibua  jwn  est  disputa^iduni.  But  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  relative  context  (here  as  elsewhere),  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  make 
Luther  speak  as  he  would  wish  him  to  have  spoken,  fiir  less  U>  found  on  what  he 
pves  as  Luther's,  and  not  on  Luther's  veritable  eipressions.  But  this  he  does ;  and 
doing  this  -while  he  ostensibly  defends,  he  really  ^ves  up  the  Reformer  as  indefensi- 
ble. Otdy,  he  ought,  in  candor,  to  have  said  so,  instead  of  saying  the  reverse.  Por 
erample  r  Luther,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Jonah,  says  :  "Es  gehei  aiich  eben 
naerriach  sa."  ("  It  passes,  moreover,  even  into  the  foolish.")  This  Mr,  Hare  renders 
by — "Aitd  htrui  eddly  il  turns  out."  Fidua  interpres  '.  Of  Mr.  Hare's  style  of  trans- 
lation, indeed,  I  may  here  (instar  omnium)  give  one  other  sample ;  where,  as  neither 
in  tha  preceding,  does  he  enable  his  reader  to  detect  the  inconsistency  by  quoting, 
as  he  does  on  less  important  oeoasions,  the  original.  Melonchthon  had  fallen  ill  at 
Weimar,  from  contrition  and  fear  for  the  part  he  had  been  led  lo  take  in  the  Land- 
grave's polygamy;  hie  life  was  even  in  clanger.  Luther  came;  and  Melanchthon  is 
one  of  the  three  persons  whom  the  Reformer  afterward  boasts  of  having  rdsed  mira- 
culously &om  the  dead.  At  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  Mr.  Hare's  translation 
of  the  account  given  by  Luther  of  the  operation,  "  Allda  (saget  Lutherus)  muaste 
mil  unser  Herr  Gott  herhallen.  Dern  ich  warf  ihm  den  Sack  fuer  die  Thnere,  und 
riefa  ihm  die  Ohren  mit  alien  promissionibus  exaudiendarum,  die  ich  in  der  heilige 
Sohrift  zu  eriaehlen  wusste,  dass  er  mich  musste  erhoeren,  wo  ich  anders  seinen 
Verheisaungen  trauen  sollte."  May  I  venture,  indeed,  to  translate  thist  {"  Then 
and  there  (said  Luther),  I  made  our  Lord  God  to  smart  for  it.  For  I  threw  him  down 
the  sack  before  the  door,  and  rubbed  his  ears  with  all  his  promises  of  hearing  prayer 
which  I  knew  how  to  recapitnlate  from  Holy  Writ,  so  that  he  oouid  not  but  listen  to 
ma,  should  1  ever  agwn  place  any  reliance  on  his  promises.")  This  Mr.  Hare  thus 
professedly  translates :  "  Then,  said  Lather,  Our  Lord  God  could  not  hut  hear  me ;  for 
I  threw  my  sack  before  flis  door,  aiid  ipearied  His  ears  with  all  His  promises  of  hear- 
ing prayers,  which  I  could  repeat  out  of  Holy  Writ ;  bo  that  He  could  not  but  hear 
me  if  I  were  ever  to  trust  in  His  promises."  Mr.  Hare's  translation  is  not  only  not 
a  version,  as  it  pretends  lo  be,  of  Luther's  fearful  eipreasions  in  the  preceding  pass- 
age, and  is  thus  in  reality  a  condemnation ;  but  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  reformer's 
whole  theory  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  general,  sjid  particularly  in  regard 
lo  the  mighty — the  almighty  power  of  his  own.  For  Lather  believed,  that  nothing 
could  be  refused  to  his  earnest  snppliealion  ;  and  accordingly  he  deelare?,  that  it  re- 
quired only  that  he  should  sincerely  ask  for  the  desttnetion  of  the  world,  to  precipi- 
Ute  the  advent  of  the  last  day.  This  doctrine  was  carried  to  every  its  most  absurd 
extreme  by  the  other  reformers  ;  and  even  the  trigamist  prelate  of  Cassel,  the  wine- 
bibbing  Melander,  exhorted  his  clergy  to  pray  for  a  plentiful  hop-harvest,  that  (as  his 
son  or  grandson  records),  though  himself  abominating  beer,  tliere  might  thus  be  a  less 
demand  for  wine,  and  he,  accordingly,  allowed  to  indulge  more  cheaply  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape.] 
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learned  man,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles It  should  be  no 

stumbling-block  if  there  be  found  in  it  a  mixture  of  wood,  straw, 
hay."  [Standing  Preface  in  Luther's  Version.] — (9)  "  The  Epistle 
of  James,  I  account  the  writing  of  no  apostle."  [Standing  Pref- 
ace.] "  St.  James's  Epistle  is  truly  an  Epistle  of  straw  [in  con- 
trast to  them,"  {"  the  right  and  noblest  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment")  "  for  it  hath  in  it  no  evangelical  character."'  {Fragmen- 
tary Preface  to  the  New  Testament,  1524.)]— (10)  "  The  Epistle 

of  J-'ude  is  an  abstract  or  copy  of  St.  Peter's  second ; and 

aliegeth  sayings  and  stories  which  have  no  place  in  Scripture." 
[Standing  Preface,  &c.] — (11)  "  In  the  Revelation  of  John  much 

is  wanting  to  let  me  deem  it  either  prophetic  or  apostolical 

I  can  discover  no  trace  that  it  is  established  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
[Preface  of  1522.]° — Uavpa  fih',  aXKa,  fiaka  \ir/eco'i. 

As  to  this  last,  how  couJd  Mr.  Pearson  make  any  opinion  touch- 
ing the  Apocalypse  matter  of  crimination  against  Semler  and 
Eichhorn  1  Is  the  Christian  Advocate  unaware,  that  the  most 
learned  and  intelligent  of  Protestant — of  Calvinist  divines  have 
almost  all  doubted  or  denied  the  canonicity  of  the  Revelation  ? 
The  following  rise  the  first  to  our  recollection.     Erasmus — who 

'  [In  variona  of  his  ivorks,  cud  from  an  early  to  the  latest  period,  Luther  denied 
the  canonicity  of  St.  Jaines's  Epiaile.  In  1519,  in  the  Beveiith  Thesis  against  Eoi, 
he  claclares  it  "wholly  inferior  to  the  apostolic  majesty;"  and  in  the  following  year, 
in  the  Chapter  on  Sacraments,  of  his  Babylonish  Captisity,  "unworthy  of  an  apos- 
tolic spirit."  In  1B33,  in  a.  conclusion,  afterward  omitted,  of  the  Standbg  Preface, 
he  excludes  it  "  from  the  list  of  canonical  books  ;"  an  exclusion,  however,  contained 
in  the  standing  Preface  itself,  in  addition  to  tlie  testimony  quoted  from  it  in  Iha  teit. 
We  find  in  the  Church  Postills,  which  wero  frenuantly  republished,  Lather  asserting ; 
"  This  Epistle  was  written  by  no  Apostle  ;  nowhere  indeed  is  it  fully  conformable  to 
the  true  apostolic  character  and  manner,  and  to  pore  doctrine."  (WaJch,  lii.  769.) 
Finally,  it  is  rejected,  as  in  doctrine  contradictory  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Table-Talk,  (0. 
kix.  i  i.)  Of  all  this  Mr.  Hare  seems  ignorant ;  nor  does  he  translate  the  passage 
in  the  text  without  interpolating  a  modification  of  his  own.  His  observations  are 
otherwise  of  no  import.] 

'  [I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  quote  any  thing  in  confirmation  or  supple, 
ment  of  the  extracts  ftom  Luther,  relativo  to  the  biblical  books,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  Mr.  Hare  has  hazarded  his  strictures.  On  more  tluai  half  ai  my  ciampiee 
of  Luther's  temerarious  criticisin,  he  has  been  silent.  He  has  ventured  no  remark  in 
regard  to  the  books  of— (1)  Kings  and  ChromcUs,  (S)  Job,  (3)  Ecctesiaslee,  (8)  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  [\0)  Epistle  ^  Jude,  (11)  Apoadypse.  The  half  of  these  likewise, 
be  it  remarked,  arc  attacked  by  Luther,  regularly  and  in  writings  formally  expound- 
ing his  last  and  most  matured  opinions.  So  that  even  if  Mr.  Hate  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful, as  he  ia  unfortunate,  in  his  counter-criticism — were,  in  fact,  all  the  eittacta 
expunged,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  thought  it  possible  to  make  a  single  objection ; 
nevertheless  my  conclusion  would  still  stand  untouched— that  Luther,  though  person- 
ally no  rationalist,  afibrds  a  warrant  to  the  most  audacious  of  rationalistic  assaults. 
For,  as  observed,  he  could  not  vindicate  this  as  a  right  peculiar  to  himself — as  a  right 
not  common  to  all.  And  so  Wegscheider  dedicates  his  "  Institutionea" — "Pits  Ma- 
Kibtis  iirfieri."] 
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may,  in  part,  be  claimed  by  ihe  Eeformation,  doubted  its  authen, 
ticity.  Calvin  and  Boza  denounced  the  book  as  unintelligible  ; 
and  prohibited  tbe  pastors  of  Geneva  from  all  attempt  at  interpre- 
tation ;  for  -whi^  IJiey  were  applauded  by  Joseph  Sealiger,  Isaac 
Casaubon,  and  ■our  countryman,  Morus,  to  say  nothing  of  Bodinus, 
&;c.  Joseph  Sealiger,  of  the  learned  the  most  learned,  rejecting 
also  the  Epistle  of  St,  James,  did  not  believe  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
the  writing  of  St.  John — and  allowed  only  two  chapters  to  he 
comprehensible ;  while  Dr.  South,  a  great  Anglican  authority, 
scrupled  not  to  pronounce  it  a  hook  (we  quote  from  memory),  that 
either  found  a  man  mad  or  left  him  so. 

But  in  the  fourth  place,  if  there  were  any  connection  between 
the  antecedent  of  this  argument  and  its  consequent,  we  ought 
unquestionably  to  find,  that  in  this  country,  religious  tests  in 
question  do  effeotually  accomplish  the  intent  for  which  they  were 
imposed;  that  the . dangerous  neology  so  deprecated  in  the  Ger- 
man divines,  should  with  us  be  found,  if  found  at  aU,  exclusively 
among  those  who  had  not  formaliy  surrendered  their  Protestant 
privilege  of  free  and  unprejudiced  inquiry.  But  not  only  is  this 
not  the  case,  the  very  contrary  is  notoriously  true ;  the  attempt 
at  fettering  opinion,  rousing  apparently  in  the  captive  a  perilous 
spirit  of  revolt.  In  fact,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  learned 
freedom  of  the  German  divines  and  the  mo  t  enthusiast  c  enco 
miasts  of  their  writings,  have  been  found  among  the  Engl  sh 
clergy,  and  in  that  clergy,  among  the  teacherii  and  d  gn  tai  es  of 
the  English  Universities.  Were  we  i  deed  icqmred  t  look 
around  in  .this  country  for  the  one  centic  in  which  a  spirit  ot 
theological  inquiry,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Protestant  Universi- 
ties of  the  empire,  has  been  most  boldly,  most  conspicuously 
manifested ;  we  should  find  it,  assuredly,  not  in  any  independent 
seminary,  not  in  any  dissenting  academy,  but  in  the  venerable 
fiohool  itself,  of  which  the  Christian  Advocate  is  an  ornament — 
fenced  as  he  fondly  contends  it  to  he,  against  the  entrance  of 
heresy  and  schism.  Mainly  to  the  latitudinary  divines  of  Cam- 
bridge, do  the  Germans  themselves  trace  the  determination  which, 
in  its  result,  occasioned  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  memorable 
— ^the  melancholy  revolution  in  theological  opinion.  Conyers 
Middleton,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Professor  and  Public  Librarian  of 
Cambridge,  was,  a  century  ago,  the  express  abstract  of  a  German 
ultra-rationalist  of  the  present  day.  Tests  were  unavailing  against 
the  open  Arianism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  against  the  unobtrusive 
Ii 
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Sooinianisin  of  Sir  laaao  Newton.  Professor  Porson  ejected,  aftef 
Newton,  the  text  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  as  an  human 
interpolation ;  and  his  decision  has  been  all  but  universally  ad- 
mitted— at  least  in  Cambridge.  "Was  this  attefkjst  to  purge  the 
Scripture  of  a  spurious  verse,  a  commendable  ACi  of  Protestant 
criticism  ?  Still  more  commendable  will  be  every  honest  attempt 
to  purge  it  of  a  spurious  chapter  or  book  ;  and  the  German  critics 
must  thus  be  honorably  absolved.  Was  it,  on  the  contrary,  a 
culpable  act  of  skeptical  curiosity?  Then  are  academic  tests  of 
no  security  against  the  inroads  of  a  restless  exegesis. — On  either 
alternative,  the  Advocate's  argument  is  null. 

Again,  the  German  Divines  are  denounced  by  him  for  main- 
taining "  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  out  of  ditferent  frag- 
ments which  were  collected  together."  He  can  not  surely  be 
unaware  that  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  present 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  maintains,  after 
Eichhorn,  that  the  three  first  Gospels  "are  composed  of  fragments 
which  were  collected  together."  In  both  cases  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  such  an  hypothesis  with  an  orthodox  theory  of  inspi-. 
ration  la  identical;  but  how  different  in  religious  importance  are 
the  two  series  of  books  I — The  dilemma  is  manifest ;  and  on  either 
horn  the  Advocate  is  equally  impaled. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  modern  divinity,  that 
the  theological  writings  of  Eichhorn,  especially  his  Introductions, 
concentrate  in  the  highest  degree  ail  that  is  peculiar  and  most 
obnoxious  in  the  German  school  of  biblical  criticism — of  which; 
in  fact,  he  vras,  while  living,  the  genuine  representative,  and  dis- 
tinguished leader.  Now,  Lloyd,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Cambridge,  circulated  proposals  for  translating  the  boldest  of 
Eichhorn's  Introductions — that  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity,  addressed  to  the  rising  clergy 
of  the  University,  once  and  again  recommends,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  same  work  to  their  study  ;  nor,  throughout  his  whole 
course,  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  utter  a  single  word  of  warn- 
ing against  the  irreligious  tendency  of  this,  or,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  of  any  other  production  of  the  German  divines.  And, 
be  it  considered,  that,  while  he  peculiarly  affects  an  ultra  An- 
glican orthodoxy,  the  Bishop's  knowledge  of  German  theology  is 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  those  who  have  been 
recently  so  busy  in  giving  us  the  measure  of  their  modicum  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  on  this  important  and  difficult  sub- 
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jecfc.  Indeei^j  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tliirlwall's  exoellent 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke, 
(he  might  have  choaen,  we  thinlt,  a  fitter  ■work),  and  some  parts 
of  Mr.  Pusey'a  book,  the  public  had,  in  every  point  of  view,  far 
better  be  without  all  that  has  recently  appeared  in  this  country, 
in  regard  to  the  result  of  Protestantism  in  Gfermany.  But  in 
reference  to  onr  argument : — If  men  in  the  situations,  and  with 
the  authority  of  Lloyd  and  Marsh,  endeavored  thus  to  promote  the 
study  of  Bichhorn  and  his  school  among  the  academic  youth; 
either  the  opinions  of  the  German  Divines  are  not  such  as  the 
Advocate  and  others  have  found  it  convenient  to  represent  them ; 
or  {quod  absit  I)  these  opinions  arc  already  throned  in  the  high 
places  of  the  English  Universities  and  Church,  in  spite  of  the 
very  oaths  and  subscriptions  which  it  is  argued  are  necessary  in 
order  to  exclude  them.' 

'  [But  of  the  value  of  Oath  and  Siitscription  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  have  else- 
where spoken  in  the  previous  and  ensuing  articles,] 
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(January,  1835.) 

i.  Speech  of  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  occasion  of  a 
Petition  from  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monduy,  April  31,  1834. 
8vo.    London:  1834. 

a.  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Wednesday,  March  26,  1834,  by  Sir  Robert  Harry  Jng-lis, 
Bart.,  in  reference  to  a  Petition  from  certain.  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8to.    London :  1834. 

The  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  recent  measures  for  re- 
storing the  English  Universitica  to  their  proper  character  of  un- 
exclusive  schools,  may  pretend  indifferently  to  the  honor  of  having 
argued  their  cases  in  the  worst  possihle  manner ;  and  in  the  oloud 
of  pamphlets  (we  have  seen  nearly  thirty),  and  throughout  the 
protracted  discussions  in  Parliament,  which  this  question  has 
drawn  forth,  the  reasons  most  confidently  urged  by  the  former, 
are  precisely  those  which,  as  suicidal,  they  ought  especially  to 
have  eschewed ;  and  these  same  reasons,  though  cautiously 
avoided,  as  unanswerable,  hy  the  latter,  are  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  necessity  not  only  of  this,  but  of  far  more  important 
measures  of  academical  reform,  were  to  be  triumphantly  estab- 
lished. So  curious  in  feet  was  the  game  at  cross  purposes,  that 
the  official  defenders  of  things  as  they  are  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge  do,  on  the  principle  of  their  ovm  objection  to  this  partial 
restoration  of  the  ancient  academic  order,  call  out  for  a  sweeping 
overthrow  of  the  actual  administration  of  these  e 
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and  we  are  confident  of  proving  "before  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  that,  unless  apostates  not  only  from  their  reasoning 
on  this  question,  but  from  their  professions  of  moral  and  religious 
duty,  we  have  a  right  to  press  into  the  service,  as  partisans  of  a 
radical  reform  in  Oxford  (besides  the  Chancellor  of  that  Univer- 
sity, his  Grace  of  Wellington),  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  themselves.  From  the  general  tenor  of  their  poli- 
tics, but  in  particular  from  their  personal  relations  to  this  Univer- 
sity (the  one  its  representative,  the  other  long  a  member  of  its 
collegial  interest),  these  eminent  individuals  were  the  natural, 
and  on  the  late  occasion,  the  strenuous,  champions  in  Parliament 
of  the  party  now  dominant  in  Oxford ; — indeed  so  satisfied  do 
they  appear  with  their  own  achievements  in  the  debate,  that  they, 
and  they  only,  have  deemed  ilieir  principal  speocKes,  in  opposition 
to  the  Dissenters'  claim,  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  publi- 
cation in  a  separate  form. 

In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  our  last  Number,  we  were 
compelled  to  omit  or  hurry  over  many  important  matters. — One 
portentous  error,  common  to  both  sides,  we  indeed  (for  the  second 
time)  exposed — that  the  English  Universities  are  the  complement 
or  general  incorporation  of  the  Colleges ; — an  assumption  and 
admission,  from  which  the  partisans  of  exclusion  were  able  legi- 
timately to  infer — that,  as  the  constituent  parts  were  private  or 
exclusive  foundations,  the  constituted  whole  could  not  be  a  national 
or  unexolusive  establishment. — There  was,  however,  another  not 
less  important  error,  on  which  we  could  only  touch ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  injustice  of  in^ 
terfering  with  trustees  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  duty,  so 
conJidently  advanced  by  Dr.  Philpotts  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  we 
merely  stated,  in  passing,  how  gladly  we  joined  issue  with  them 
on  the  principle ;  and  now  proceed,  in  supplement  of  our  previous 
paper,  to  show,  that,  when  fully  and  fairly  applied,  this  principle 
affords  a  result  the  very  converse  of  that  anticipated  either  by 
those  who  BO  rashly  brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  question,  or  by 
those  who  allowed  it  to  pass  without  even  an  attempt  at  rejoinder. 
—The  following  is  the  argument  as  pointed  by  the  two  Oxford 
advocates : 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter. — "  My  Lords,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  an  admitted 
principle,  that  where  a  corporation  has  received  its  charter  for  a  specific 
parpose,  the  law  of  England  repels,  and  tlie  legislature  of  Englaiid  has 
hitherto  repelled,  every  attempt  to  break  in  upon  that  corporation,  except 
vu  an  allegation  either  that  its  members  have  omitted  to  perform  the  d-Mies 
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for  which  they  were  incmforated,  or  that  the  purposes  fox  which  they 


onactments  to  be  illegal,  immoral,  or  suporstitious. 

"  Such,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  the  principle  of  the  law  of  England  in 
respect  to  corporations ;  and  even  if  a  lawyer  could  devise  any  plea  in 
derogation  of  it,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  Englishman  of  plain  un- 
derstanding who  wowld  not  proclaim  his  assettt  to  the  reasonahleness  of  that 
principle.  Now,  is  it,  can  it  he  alleged,  thai  either  of  the  Universities,  or 
that  any  of  the  Colleges  withijt  them,  have  violated  the  duties  ofthek  coi- 
porate  character,  or  that  they  have  aimed  the  powers  intrusted  to  them 
for  the  ferfarnw.'me  of  those  duties,  or  that  the  purposes  and  object  of 
their  incorporation  are  illegal,  immoral,  supeistitiouB,  or  otherwise  coa- 
demnable  1  My  Lords,  no  man  has  ventivred,  nor  vdU  any  man  venture 
to  say  am)  of  these  thmgs.  On  what  pretense,  then,  couid  Parliament  dare 
— (forgive  the  word,  my  Lords ;  when  a  man  feels  strongly,  he  will  not 
scruple  to  speak  strongly,  but  your  Lordships  will  not,  I  am  sure,  think 
the  word  needs  an  apology,  for  you  would  not  dare  to  do  what  is  wrong;) 
— on  what  pretense,  then,  I  ask,  would  Parliament  dare  to  set  a  prece- 
dent, which  would  destroy  every  thing  like  the  principle  of  property  as 
connected  with  corporations,  and  vxndd  violate  aM  the  sacredness  that 
beloTtgs  to  oaths — ay,  my  Ltyrds,  tite  sacredness  of  oaths  ?  I  say  this,  be- 
cause it  must  not  be  ibi^otten,  that  the  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
have  sworn  that  they  wUl  obey  their  statutes,  and  I  doubt  not  they  mill 
(teep  thai  oath  inviolate.  Parliament  may  have  the  power  to  destroy 
these  bodies,  but  Parliament  has  not  the  power — and,  if  such  a  thing  shall 
be  atterapfed,  Parliament  will  find  that  it  has  not  the  power — to  make 
these  iUustrimts  bodies  faithless  to  the  sacred  duties  which  they  have 
sworn  to  dischm'ge.  My  Lords,  the  University  of  Oxford  I  know  well — 
many  of  my  happiest  years  have  been  passed  within  it — and  from  that 
knowledge  of  it  I  speak,  when  I  proclaim  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  both 
houses  of  Parliament  shall  pass  the  hill  which  has  been  brought  into  the 
other  house,  and  if  his  Majesty  shall,  unhappily,  be  advised,  and  shall 
yield  to  the  advice,  to  give  to  it  the  royal  assent — you  will  not  at  Osfoid 
find  a  man — certainly  very,  very  few  men — wlio  would  not  submit  lo  be 
ponnyless  and  homeless,  to  be  outcasts  on  the  world,  rather  than  do  that 
which  they  now,  it  seems,  are  to  he  required  to  do — lo  be  parties  to  the 
desecration  of  what  they  hold  to  be  most  sacred,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
what  they  deem  to  be  moat  valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  life  to  come." — (Speech,  &o.,  p.  11,  &c.) 

Sir  Robert  Inglis. — "  The  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
contends,  that  as  the  legislature  interfered  once  with  the  Universities,  it 
has  a  right  to  interfere  again ;  but  I  put  it  upon  the  score  of  common 
honesty  and  honor,  whether  any  gentleman  in  private  hfe  would  sanction 
the  principle  of  taking  back  a  gift  because  you  happened  to  bestow  it  ? 
Tell  me,  if  you  please,  that  the  giil  was  a  trust,  and  that  the  trust  has 
l)een  abused,  and  then  I  can  understand  you.  Until  it  can  be  proved, 
however,  that  the  two  Universities  have  betrayed  their  trust,  you  can  not 
in  good  faith  or  common  honesty  require  us  to  restore  the  boon  which  you 
gave I  do  not  consider  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  Univer- 
sity was  founded  by  Catholics  or  Dissenters.  The  present  possession  has 
lasted  600  years  ;  and  unless  [which  in  his  speech  of  the  26th  Mareh  Sir 
Robert  says, '  is  not  even  alleged']  it  can  be  proved  that  the  trust  has  been 
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abused,  I  conteitd  that  it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  Is  the  House  pre- 
pared to  take  away  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  University  without 
any  proof  of  delinquency  V — (March  21,  1834,  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
vol.  ii.  p.  983.) 

— "  I  know  how  unpopular  the  practice  is  iu  this  House  of  even  refer 
ring  to  the  oaths  ■which  any  honorable  member  has  taken  ;  but  I  will  not 
shrink  from  that  duty,  whether  the  individuals  who  have  taken  these 
oaths  be  memhera  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  Many  there  are  sitting  oa  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
House,  and  who,  I  almost  fear,  are  prepared  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  who  are  hound  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  solemn  oaths,  to 
upkdd  the  two  ZTniversities.  I  call  upon  the  House,  and  upon  these  hon- 
orable members,  to  listen  while  I  venture  to  read  to  them  the  oaths  which 
they  took  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Universities.  I  lake  the  oatti 
of  matrioulatioa  at  Cambridge,  which  the  members  of  the  opposite  bench 

have  takeu The  words  of  the  oath,  on  proceeding  to  a  degree,  go 

even  farther,  and  bind  the  patty  to  maintain,  not  only  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  University — which  he  might  contend  he  consults  by  admitting 
Dissenters — but  even  the  statutes,  and  ordinances,  and  customs,  which 
he  can  not  deceive  himself  in  supposing  that  this  bill  upholds.  The  words 
on  this  occasion,  addressed  by  the  Vice-Ohancellot  to  the  party,  are — 
"  JwaMs  quod  statuta  nostra,  ordinationes,  et  consueiudines  approbatas 
observabis."  I  ask  the  honorable  member  for  'Wiltshire,  and  every  other 
honorable  member  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  University  education, 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  they  so  solemnly  took.  If  there 
be  faith  in  man — if  th^e  be  any  use  in  religious  instruction,  I  ask  hon- 
orable members  to  pausa  before  they  vote  in  favor  of  the  measure  now 
before  us.  I  do  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  J  do  not  quote  tliese  oaths  in 
any  other  spirii  than  that  in  which  I  would  wish  Mm  to  address  me,  if 
he  believed  that  on  any  occasion  I  was  incurring  the  risk  of  violating 
any  such  engagement." — (June  20,  1834,  Mirror  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii. 
p.  2354-) 

The  whole  reasoning  in  these  quotations,  is  drawn  from  two 
places  :  the  one,  the  Rights  of  public  Trustees;  the  other,  the 
Obligation  of  the  Academic  Oaths. 

I.  The  reasoning  from  the  former  place — the  Rights  of  public 
Trustees — is  as  follows  — Trustees  created  hy  and  for  the  public, 
who  have  continued  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty,  ought  not 
(what  the  admission  of  the  dissenters,  it  is  assumed,  will  actually 
oeeasiou)  to  be  super'-eded  or  compelled  to  resign ; — The  govern- 
ors and  mstructors  of  the  English  Universities  are,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  be,  such  trustees ; — Therefore,  &c. 

"We  have  already  stated,  that  we  cordially  join  issue  with  our 
opponents  in  the  principle  of  their  argument ;  and  our  line  of 
reasoning  does  not  require  that  we  should  correct  the  terms  in 
which  their  major  proposition  is  expressed.  "We  may,  however, 
notice,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  inapplicahle,  inasmuch  as  the 
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assumption  through  which  it  is  connected  -with  tlie  minor — that 
the  opening  of  the  tlniversities  to  the  Disaenters  would  virtually 
compel  the  present  trustees  to  resign — will  he  shown,  in  treating 
of  the  reasoning  from  the  latter  place,  to  be  unfounded :  and,  in 
the  second,  that  though  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  requires  for 
absolute  truth  an  extension  also  to  insufficiency;  seeing,  that  a 
public  trust  (saving  always  the  interest  of  incumbents  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  private  rights  of  property)  may  justly,  ivithout 
any  allegation  of  dishonesty  or  negligence  in  the  trustee,  be  re- 
organized, or  placed  under  a  difTerent  management,  the  moment 
that  the  welfare  of  the  puhlie  renders  such  a  measure  expedient. 
A  trustee,  qua  trustee,  has,  against  his  truster,  duties  but  not 
rights.  His  only  claim  of  continuance,  is  his  superior  or  equal 
competency  to  discharge  the  office.  A  University  is  a  trust  con- 
fided by  the  state  to  certain  hands  for  the  common  interest  of  the 
nation  ;  nor  has  it  ever  heretofore  been  denied,  that  a  University 
may,  and  ought,  by  the  state  to  be  from  time  io  time  corrected, 
reformed,  or  recast,  in  conformity  to  accidental  changes  of  rela- 
tion, and  looking  toward  an  improved  accomplishment  of  its 
essential  ends.  Under  this  extension  the  Dissenters  would  be 
safe.  But  waving  all  this,  and  taking  the  proposition  simply  as 
it  stands,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  be  assumed  by  out  opponents — ■ 
That  public  trustees  ought  not  to  be  superseded  without  a  proof 
of  negligence  or  abuse;  multo  magis,  must  it  be  admitted  by 
them,  as  implied  in  their  own  assumption,  and  by  all  as  a  propo- 
sition unconditionally  true — That  public  trustees,  on  a  proof  of 
negligence  or  abuse,  ought  io  be  superseded.  On  the  hypothesis, 
therefore,  of  our  proving,  that  the  governors  of  either  University 
have  not  only  neglected  or  partially  abused,  but  betrayed  and 
systematically  frustrated  their  whole  gi'eat  traat,  these  doughty 
diampions  of  the  collegial  interest  must,  on  their  own  principle, 
be,  presto,  metamorphosed  into  its  assailants.  Nor  is  such  a 
proof  to  seek ;  it  is  already  on  record,  To  Oxford  we  limit  our 
consideration,  not  that  an  equal  malversation  might  not  be  estab- 
lished against  Cambridge,  but  because  we  have  only,  as  yet, 
proved  our  allegations  of  illegality  and  breach  of  trust,  in  relation 
to  the  former. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  not  only  assert 
thai  no  abuse  of  trust  can  justly  he  alleged  against  the  Univer 
sities  (meaning  of  course  in  reference  to  Oxford,  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  who  are  by  law  solely  bound,  and  exclusively  competent. 
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to  prevent,  and  who,  consequently,  have  alone  the  power  to  tole- 
rate and  perpetuate  abuses),  but  that  no  one  has  ever  dared  to 
hazard  such  an  allegation.  "Is  it"  (says  the  former),  "can  it 
he  alleged,  that  either  of  the  Universities,  or  that  any  of  the 
Colleges  within  them,  have  violated  the  duties  of  their  corporate 
character,  or  that  they  have  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them 
for  the  performance  of  those  duties  ?  My  Lords,  no  man  has 
ventured,  nor  will  any  man  venture  to  say  any  of  these  things." 
And  with  equal  confidence  the  latter  avers  that  such  abuse  "  is 
not  even  alleged."  Defiance  like  this,  from  auoh  a  quarter,  was 
alone  wanted  to  carry  to  its  climax  the  history  of  that  official 
treason  of  which  the  University  of  Oxford  has  been  the  prey;  for 
not  only  has  the  abuse  of  trust  in  this  venerable  school  been  de- 
nounced  hy  ua  as  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian institution,  but  our  exposure  of  it  has  been  so  complete  that 
those  interested  in  its  continuance — those  on  whom  defense  was 
a  necessity,  moral  and  religious,  have  been  unable  to  allege  a 
single  word  in  vindication.' 

It  is  now  above  three  years  and  a  half  since  we  published  a 
prinoipa!,  and  above  three  years  since  we  subjoined  a  supplemen- 
tary, article  on  the  subject.     [Nos.  iv.  v.  of  this  series.] 

In  these  we  stated,  that  though  Great  Britain,  from  the  con- 
stituency of  ita  unrcformed  Parliament,  was  by  nature  the  happy 
paradise  of  jobs ;  yet  that  in  that  country  the  lawless  usurpation 
of  which  the  two  great  national  Universities  of  England  had  been 
the  victims  {from  the  magnitade  of  the  public  evil,  and  the  sin- 
gular character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished), stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  With  more  immediate 
reference  to  Oxford,  we  showed  that  it  was  at  once  conspicuous 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  most  important  interests  of  the  public 
had  been  sacrificed  to  private  ends — for  the  unholy  disregard  dis- 
played in  its  consummation  of  every  moral  and  religious  tie — 

■  111  deference  to  tho  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the  collegial  interest, 
we  ahall  not  consider  two  unparalleled  pamphlets,  published  (hy  one  of  its  Fellows, 
we  presume)  under  the  nBCje  of  "  A  Member  of  ConvocatiDD,"  as  rcpresenling  more 
than  the  moral  eccentricities  of  an  individual.  Our  ejposuro  is  not  to  be  refuf«d,  by 
reguiariy  quoting,  aa  from  us,  psrticulai  passages  wc  never  wrote,  and  by  »ystema^ 
icallj  combating,  as  our  argument,  tho  very  eon-verse  of  every  general  position  we 
BCtaaily  maintfdned. 

We  ato,  however,  pleased  to  see  that  tho  Quarterly  Eemew  has  been  driven  to  a 
similar  tactic,  in  attempting  to  say  something  in  answer  to  our  recent  article  on  the 
present  subject,  in  its  last  Number.  But  we  have  no  room  at  present  to  expose  its 
misrepresentations. 
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f    tl  11        t      f  fh  t  tl     u  1      I         I        11 

t         n  I       b        Pi*    ted — f     tl       j  t       t     [    j     y   t  ha 
nat      Idnth  tiiinaytl  d       t   n — f     tli 

p  tly      tl      1    h  th    p  bl      It   m  nt  h      b        t  1      t  1  by 
th    &t  t     tl      n  p    ty  by  tl      Ch      h—    d    I    t      t  I      t    f 
th    u  a  qu    nt  n  un  Uy  m      f   t  d      th       fl        nt  a 

CO   upt   n 

1.  We  showed  m  the  first  place,  that  a  great  breach  of  trust 
had  been  committed. — That  there  were  two  systems  of  education 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  English  Universities ;  a  legal,  non- 
existent in  fact,  and  an  actual,  non-existent  in  late ;  and  that  in 
Oxford  no  two  systems  could  be  imagined  more  universally  and 
diametrically  opposed — in  ends — in  conditions — in  means. 

In  the  L^al  system,  the  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  privileged  by  the  nation,  and  that  consequently  imper- 
atively prescribed  by  the  statutes,  is  to  afford  public  education 
in  the  faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  to 
certify — ^by  the  testimony  of  a  degree — that  this  education  had 
in  one  or  other  of  these  faculties  been  effectually  received. — lu 
the  Illegal,  degrees  are  still  ostensibly  accorded  in  all  the  facul- 
ties: but  they  are  now  empty,  or  rather  delusive,  distinctions; 
for  the  only  education  at  present  requisite  for  all  degrees,  is  the 
private  tuition  afforded  by  the  Colleges  in  the  elementary  depart- 
ment of  the  lowest  faculty  alone.  Of  ten  degrees  still  granted  in 
Oxford,  all  arc  given  without  the  statutory  conditions ;  and  nine 
are,  except  for  the  privileges  not  withdrawn  from  them,  utterly 


In  the  Legal  system,  it  is,  of  course,  involved  as  conditions, 
that  the  candidate  for  a  degree  shall  have  spent  a  Bufficient  time 
in  the  University,  and  this  in  attendance  on  the  public  courses  of 
that  faculty  in  which  he  purposes  to  graduate. — In  the  Illegal, 
when  the  statutory  education  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  the 
higher  department  of  the  lowest,  was  no  longer  afforded,  these 
relative  conditions,  were,  though  indispensable  by  statute,  re- 
placed, in  practice,  by  empty  standing. 

The  Legal  system,  as  its  necessary  -mean,  employs  in  every 
faculty  a  co-operative  body  of  select  Professors,  publicly  teaching 
in  conformity  to  statutory  regulation. — The  Illegal  {in  which  the 
mutilated  remnant  of  professorial  instruction  is  little  more  than 
a  nominal  appendage),  abandons  the  petty  fragment  of  private 
education  it  precariously  affords,  as  a  perquisite,  to  the  inca- 
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paoity  of  an  individual,  Fellow  by  chance,  and  Tutor  by  usurpa- 
tion. 

England  is  thus  the  only  Christian  country,  where  the  Parson, 
if  he  reach  the  University  at  all,  receives  only  the  same  minimum 
of  theological  tuition  as  the  Squire  ; — the  only  civilized  country, 
where  the  degree,  which  confers  on  the  Jurist  a  strict  monopoly 
of  practice,  ia  conferred  without  either  instruction  or  examina- 
tion ; — the  only  country  in  the  Id  h  th  Phy 
turned  loose  upon  society  with  e  t 
out  professional  education  or  ev  t 
skiU. 

2.  We  showed,  in  the  second  pi 
trust  had  been  committed. — Tl 
Heads  of  the  private  oorporatio 
the  University.     The  Colleges,  tl 
the  memhers,  are  wholly  extra 
University.     Their  Fellows,  wh 
&om  any  other  qualification  th 
their  capacity  for  instruction,  ai 
academical  charters  and  statute 
and  for  private  ends,  that,  by 
these  private  corporations  were 
the  incapable  and  faithless  rul 
which,  qua  college  heads,  they  ■v 

Caroline  statute,  procured  by  the  influence  of  Laud,  bestowed  on 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  1°,  the  guardianship  of  the  statutes,  and, 
2°,  with  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  improvement  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  initiative  of  every  new  law ;  the  legislative  power 
remaining  always  with  the  Convocation,  t,  e.  the  assembly  of  all 
the  full  graduates  in  connection  with  the  University.  The  aca- 
demic Legislature,  however,  declare,  that  as  the  Heads  and  Chan- 
cellor are  emancipated  from  the  penalties  of  ordinary  transgress- 
ors, "  so  on  them  there  is  laid  a  weightier  obligation  of  conscience  ;" 
and  "  seeing  that  to  their  fidelity  is  intrusted  the  keeping  and 
guardianship  of  the  statutes,  if,  (may  it  never  happen !)  through 
their  negligence  or  inactivity,  they  suffer  any  statutes  whatever 
to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  silently  abrogated, 

IN  THAT  EVENT  WE  DECREE  THEM  SUU-TY  OF  VIOLATED  TRUST  AND 
PER  JURY." 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  exposed  the  interested  motives  and 
the  paltry  means  which  determined,  and  the  circumstances  which 
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rendered  possible,  -  tlie  universal  fruatration  of  the  constitutive 
statutes,  and  consequent  enspension  of  the  University;  for  a 
"University  only  exists  as  a  privileged  instrument  of  public  edu- 
cation, 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  proved,  that  the  Collegial  Heads 
themselves  were  fully  conscious,  that  the  change  from  the  stat- 
utory to  the  illegal  system  is  at  once  greatly  for  their  private 
advantage,  and  greatly  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  University 
and  nation.  For,  rather  than  allow  its  merits  to  be  canvassed, 
ty  venturing  to  asJt  for  the  actual  system  a  legal  sanction,  even 
ftom  a  friendly  house  of  Convocation,  these  betrayers  of  their 
public  trust  have  gone  on  fi-ora  generation  to  generation  volun- 
tarily perjuring  themselves,  and  denying  the  privileges  of  the 
University  to  all  who  would  not  he  constrained  to  follow  their 
flagitious  example. 

Such  was  the  burden  of  the  accusation.  The  accused  were 
the  collegial  interest  and  its  heads — the  reverend  governors  of 
the  University — a  class  of  churchmen  who  now  resist  the  natural 
right  of  the  DL^senters  to  education  in  the  national  seminaries, 
on  the  plea,  that  Oxford  is,  in  their  hands,  less  a  school  of  learn- 
ing than  of  pious  orthodoxy,  and  who,  heretofore  pugnaciously 
ahve  on  every  trivial  disparagement  of  their  literary  estimation, 
were  now  called  forth  by  honor  and  by  sacred  duty  to  vindicate 
even  their  moral  and  religious  respectability.  In  such  circum- 
stances, where  silence  was  tantamount  to  confession,  confession 
to  disgrace,  what  does  such  unwonted,  such  unnatural  torpidity 
proclaim  ? 

" P-adel  hmc  opproiria  nolns 

El  did  poluisse,  et  n(mpofuisse  rcfdli." 

This  alone  can  explain  or  excuse  their  quiescence.  Yet  listen  to 
the  advocates  of  these  self-confessing  culprits.  "My  Lords,  no 
man  has  ventured,  nor  will  any  man  venture  to  say,  either  that 
they  have  omitted  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  were 
incorporated,  or  that  they  have  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  duties."  "Nemo,  Hercule, 
nemo  ?" 

"  For  mho  dare  deem  tliat  L^  is  nncbastc  V 

But  in  thus  ignoring  (in  ignorance  we  are  bound  to  believe) 
before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  not  only  the  delinquency, 
but  its  exposure,  the  advocates  of  the  collegial  interest  did  not, 
we  must  admit,  transcend  the  general  unacquaintance  of  the 
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Legislature  with  all  that  appertained  to  the  constitution  and  his- 
tory, the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Universities.  Wot  a  single 
voice  was  raised  in  either  Houss  to  signalize  the  misstatenaent 
and  to  retort  the  argument.  Indeed  the  most  elementary  igno- 
rance of  academical  relations  was  manifested  in  the  bill,  and  per- 
vaded the  whole  course  of  the  suhsequent  dehates.  The  hill  was 
preposterous  {we  use  the  word  in  its  proper  signification),  and 
confounded  what  ought  to  have  been,  not  only  distinguished  hut 
contrasted.  The  Dissenters  could  only  claim  admission  into  the 
Universities  as  national  schools;  hut  as  national  schools  they 
had  been  suspended,  and  an  intrusive  private  tuition  allowed  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  public  education  organized  and  privileged 
by  law.  But  instead  of  first  simply  demanding,  what  could  not 
possibly  have  been  refused,  the  restoration  of  the  Universities  to 
their  public  and  statutory  existence,  and  with  which  restoration 
the  Tiniversal  admissibility  of  the  lieges  would  have  followed  as  a 
corollary;  the  Bill  and  its  supporters ^s's^  recognized  the  conver- 
sion of  the  national  Universities  into  a  complement  of  private 
corporations,  and  then,  of  course,  were  fairly  defeated  in  their 
summary  attempt,  to  deal  with  these  private  and  sectarian  Col- 
leges as  with  cosmopolite  and  Christian  schools.  It  may,  indeed 
it  must,  before  long  become  a  question  how  far  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  remain  exclusive  foundations. 
This  question  is,  however,  one  of  complicated  difficulties,  from 
the  confiiction,  in  every  form  and  degree,  of  public  expediency 
and  private  rights ; — difSculties,  which  can  hardly  admit  of  an 
equitable  solution  by  any  general  measure,  but  would  require  a 
special  adjustment  and  compromise  in  the  case  of  almost  every 
separate  corporation.  In  some  Colleges  the  fellowships  could; 
without  injustice,  be  at  once  thrown  open,  and  unconditionally 
presented  as  the  rewards  of  academical  distinction ;  in  others 
this  could  not  be  effected  perhaps  at  all,  or  not  without  an  ade- 
quate compensation.  But  the  University  and  its  education  are 
not  in  the  very  least  dependent  on  the  Colleges  ;  and,  in  so  far 
as  these  may  be  desirous  of  constituting  a  part  of  the  general 
academical  system,  they  were  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
University  and  State.  The  Colleges,  as  strictly  limited  to  the 
members  of  their  own  foundations,  are,  indeed,  governed  by  their 
private  statutes  and  emancipated  from  the  visitation  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  as  licensed  houses  of  sjiperintendence  and  tuition  for 
the  academical  youth  in  general,  they  can  either,  by  the  Univer- 
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sity  and  nation,  be  deprived  of  their  license  altogether,  or  this 
conceded  to  them  under  any  conditions  which  the  public  corpo- 
ration or  the  state  may  find  it  expedient  for  the  general  advant- 
age to  impose.  In  so  far  as  Colleges  have,  latterly,  been  opened 
to  independent  members,  they  are  tantamount  to  Halls ;  and 
Halls  were  always  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  University. 
In  our  last  article,  we  were  wrong  in  not  taking  this  distinction ; 
and  in  admitting  that,  as  the  Colleges  would  not  he-compelled  to 
receive  any  independent  members  at  all,  they  could  not  he  pre- 
vented from  making  a  selection  if  they  did.  Bat  the  University 
has  a  right  to  say:  The  Houses  vfhieh  we  privilege  to  receive 
atudents,  these  vfe  authorize  every  student  to  enter ;  the  Colleges 
must  therefore  admit  all  willing  to  conform  to  their  economy,  or 
none.  And  considering  them  as  incorporations,  if  their  fellow- 
ships were  thrown  open  aa  prizes  of  literary  merit,  they  would  of 
course  contribute  powerfully  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University ; 
hut  if,  as  at  present,  they  continued  only  to  crowd  the  hive  with 
drones,  it  would  still  be  the  fault  of  the  University  were  they 
suffered  any  longer  t«  operate  aa  a  direct  impediment  to  its  util- 
ity, by  uaui-ping,  for  their  fellows,  functions  which  they  are  rarely 
competent  to  perform. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument :  To  complicate  questions  of  so 
clear  and  simple  a  solution  as  the  right  of  Dissenters  to  admission 
into  the  national  Universities,  and  the  proper  mode  of  rendering 
that  right  available,  with  the  difficult  and  raveled  problems 
touching  the  various  collegiate  foundations  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  every  point  of  view,  highly 
inexpedient.  It  is  often  easy  to  drive  a  wedge  where  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  pass  a  needle.  The  great  raeasm-e  of  a  restoration  of  the 
University,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  legal  existence  and  un- 
exclusive  nationality  could  not  be  resisted ;  while  the  compara- 
tively petty  measure  of  opening,  brevi  manu,  the  English  Col- 
leges to  the  Dissenters  was  Buccessfully  opposed.  A  restoration 
of  the  University  is,  in  fact,  the  only  mode  through  which  the 
Dissenters  ought  to  condescend  to  accept  admission — into  Oxford 
at  least.  They  were  plauily  told  by  a  member  of  that  University, 
an  active  supporter  of  their  rights  in  Parliament  (Mr.  Vernon 
Smith),  that  a  hunted  cur,  with  a  kettle  at  his  tail,  was  but  a 
type  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Dissenter  would  be  baited  in  an 
Oxford  College,  under  the  spirit  of  the  present  system.  Let  that 
system  bo  changed.     Let  the  Tutorial  instruction  he  elevated, 
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the  Professorial  re-6Btablislied  and  improved.  Let  the  youth  of 
the  University  no  longer  imbibe  only  the  small  prejudices  of  small 
men.  Let  them  be  again  presented  with  a  high  standard  of  eru- 
dition and  ability.  Let  the  pKblio  schools  once  more  daily  collect 
them  in  numerous  classes  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  and  hbe- 
rality,  and  to  merge  in  a  generous,  sustained,  and  univei^al  emu- 
lation, the  paltry  passions  and  contemptible  distinctions  which 
the  isolation  of  the  College  coteries  now  breeds  and  fosters.  Then 
will  a  Dissenter  bo  as  sure  of  civihty  and  respect  in  Oxford,  as 
in  Leyden,  Gottingen,  Edinburgh,  or  even  Cambridge.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  if  that  be  worthy  of  the  attempt,  the  surest  way  of 
conquering  an  entrance  into  the  Colleges  is  to  make  the  Univer- 
sity accessible — and  not  tJirough  them.  Let  the  University  again 
be  patent  to  every  sect,  with  the  Halls  in  the  course  of  restora- 
tion ;  and,  liJje  a  sulky  Boniface,  with  the  fear  of  a  rival  hostelry 
before  his  eyes,  every  Head  of  every  College  will,  cap  in  hand, 
he  fain  to  waylay  the  Dissenters  at  its  gate,  with  bows  and 
smiles,  and  a  "  "Walk  in,  gentlemen ! — Pray,  walk  in  1"  Decided 
symptoms,  indeed,  of  this  spasmodic  complaisance  have  already 
been  manifested. 

It  would  he  a  sign  of  marvelous  simplicity  to  believe,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Collegial  interest  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
is  principally,  if  at  all,  determined  by  religious  diffeienoes  and 
religious  motives.  If  this  admission  were  toi  the  temporal  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  usurpers  of  the  University,  we  should  hear 
no  hypocritical  clamor  about  their  spiritual  obligations.  Their 
conscience  is  merely  a  stalking-horse,  moved  by  their  interest, 
and  to  conceal  it.  We  make  no  allegations  which  we  can  not 
prove.  They  protest,  with  tragic  emphasis,  against  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  ;  because,  they  say,  they  are  bound  by  their  aca- 
demic oaths  and  statutes  to  exclude  them.  "We  are  soon  to  show, 
that  these  statutes  can  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  state,  and 
consequently  the  oath  relieved.  Their  clamor  is,  therefore,  idle. 
But  we  shall  admit  their  hypothesis,  and  prove  their  hypocrisy 
notwithstanding.  Suppose  a  legislature  to  impose  two  obliga- 
tions ;  one  comparatively  strong,  one  comparatively  weak.  If,  in 
these  circumstances,  a  man  can  habitually  violate  the  former,  how 
shall  he  be  designated  should  he  vociferate  against  the  constitu- 
tional repeal  of  the  latter  as  an  outrage  on  his  conscience  ? — But 
this  is  not  so  strong  as  the  case  under  consideration.  The  aca- 
demic legislature  of  Oxford  imnoses  two  such  obligations.     The 
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stronger,  tliat,  to  observance  of  its  Statutes,  is  established  on  a 
solemn  oath,  which  is  allowed  only  to  he  deliberately  taken  by 
members  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  weaker,  that, 
to  a  belief  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articlesj  is  estabhshod  only  on  sub- 
scription; and  so  slight  is  the  obligation  held  to  be,  by  the  very 
authority  imposing  it,  that  this  subscription  is  lightly  required 
(not  merely  of  young  men  of  sixteen,  as  marvelously  stated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  all  others  in  Parliament,  hut)  of  chil- 
dren entering  the  University,  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve.  Now, 
with  what  face  can  the  very  men  who  have  done  tvjo  things  : — 
in  the  first  place,  systematically  outraged  the  stronger  and  more 
sacred  obligation  of  the  aeademio  oath  ;  and,  in  the  second,  done 
all  in  their  power  to  attenuate  to  zero  the  weaker  and  leas  sacred 
obligation  of  the  academic  subscription: — with  what  face  can 
they,  when  it  is  proposed  by  the  state,  to  repeal  this  subscription, 
gravely  call  out  against  that  measure  as  "  a  persecution" — as  a 
compelling  them  "  to  be  parties  to  the  desecration  of  what  they 
hold  to  be  most  sacred,  and  to  the  destruction  of  what  they  deem 
to  be  the  most  valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  life  to  come  ?" — {Bishop  of  Exeter's  Speech,  . 
pp.  9,  10,  13.) — Have  they  not  done  the  former  ?  Has  the  colle- 
gial  interest  not  frustrated  every  fundamental  Statute  of  the  Uni- 
versity — every  statute  opposed  to  its  own  usurpation  of  every 
necessary  academic  function  ?  Have  its  Heads  not  themselves 
''desecrated"  and  compelled  all  others  "to  be  parties  to  the  dese- 
cration of  what  they  hold  [or  ought  to  hold]  to  be  most  sacred 
and  to  the  destruction  of  what  they  deem  [or  ought  to  deem]  mo7;fc 
valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  life  to  come" — their  solemn  oaths  ? — They  have  equally  done 
the  latter.  As  we  formeily  observed — and  that  previous  to  the 
agitation  of  the  pre&ent  question  of  the  Dissenter's  claim — the 
Heads  have  violated  not  only  their  moral  and  religious  obligations 
to  the  University  and  the  country,  but  in  a  particular  manner 
thek  duty  to  the  Church  of  England.  By  law,  Oxford  is  not  now 
unconditionally  an  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
nation ;  it  has  been  for  centuries  an  establishment  only  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  community  with  the  English  Church.  But 
the  Heads  well  knew,  that  the  man  will  subscribe  thirty-nine 
articles  which  he  can  not  beheve,  who  swears  to  do  and  to  have 
done  a  hundred  articles  which  he  can  not,  or  does  not,  perform. 
In  this  respect,  private  usurpation  was  for  once  more  (perversely) 
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iiberal  than  puLlic  law.  Under  the  illegal  system,  Oxford  has 
virtually  ceased  to  be  the  semiiiaiy  of  a  particular  sect ;  its  gov- 
ernors impartially  excluding  all  religionists  or  none.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  academical  ordeal  was  to  sear 
the  conscience  of  the  patient  to  every  pious  scruple;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  "the  accursed  thing"  committed  and  enforced  by  "the 
priests  in  the  high  places,"  extended  its  pernicious  influence  from 
the  Universities,  throughout  the  land.  England  became  the 
country  in  Europe  proverbial  for  a  disregard  of  oaths ;  and  the 
English  Church,  in  particular,  was  abandoned,  as  a  peculiar  prey, 
to  the  cupidity  of  men  allured  by  its  endowments,  and  educated 
to  a  contempt  of  all  rehgious  tests.' 

"We  are  thus  convinced  that  the  CoUegial  interest  in  Oxford 
have  scruples,  few  and  lightly  overcome,  to  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters, viewed  as  a  measure  per  se.  The  consequences  of  that 
measure  alone  affright  them. — In  theirs/  place,  the  Heads  could 
not  expect  to  iind  in  the  religionists  of  other  sects,  patients  equal- 
ly submissive  in  swallowing  their  catholieon  of  false  swearing  as 
members  of  the  church  in  which  they  themselves  stand  high  in 
station  and  authority  ;  and  any  controversy  on  this  point  would 
inevitably  determine  a  public  inquiry  into  their  stewardship, 
which  they  might  be  conscious  it  could  not  endure.  Farewell 
then  to  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Tuition  by  the  College  Fellows.  In  the  second  place,  an  increas- 
ed resort  to  the  University  would  necessarily  occasion  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  privileged  Houses ;  and  consequently  either 
divide  the  unconstitutional  authority  of  the  Heads,  or  {what  is 
more  probable)  accelerate  its  end.  The  coUogial  interest,  from 
sordid  motives,  is  thus  naturally  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the 
Dissenters ;  but  if  that  admission  can  not  be  avoided,  the  same 
sordid  motives  will  influence  their  conduct  under  that  alternative. 
Be  sure,  there  will  be  no  strike,  for  conscience  sake,  of  the  Fel- 
low-Tutors, and  the  College  Heads,  as  threatened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Sir  Eobert  Inglis.     The  interlopers  will  bo  found 

'  [A  signal  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  dei3uc[ion  was  manifested  in  Oiford,  not 
long  aflcr  the  publication  of  this  paper,  i  refer  to  the  doctrine  there  promulgated 
touching  the  HUbseription  of  religious  articles  in  a  non-naftfrol  sense.  This  doctrine 
professedly  holds,  that  such  articles  need  not  be  believed  by  the  subscriber,  as  intend 
ed  by  the  imposet  of  the  obligation,  but  may  be  taken  in  any  meaning  in  which  ha, 
the  subscriber,  may  choose  to  understand  them.  "  Kon-natural  subscription"  is,  in 
deed,  the  natural  result  of  the  illegal  system,  so  long  tolerated  in  the  English  Univer 
sities  ;  but  I  had  hardly  expected  that  this  result  would  be  thus  openly  avowed.] 
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to  stick  to  their  job  and  wages,  till  turned  out  to  make  room  foi 
the  regular  workmen  they  have  illegally  expelled.  In  fact,  the 
Heads  have  already  left  their  two  parliamentary  champions  in 
the  lurch.  "We  showed,  in  our  last  Number,  how  admission  into 
an  English  University  did  not  constitutionally  depend  on  admis- 
sion into  a  College ;  and  thus  obviated  all  rational  objection  to 
the  Dissenters'  claim.  But  as  the  restoration  of  the  University 
and  Halls  was  of  more  immediate  danger  to  their  interest  than 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Colleges  (the  latter  being 
mainly  opposed  only  as  a  mean  toward  the  former) ;  and  as  the 
possibility  of  absolute  exclusion,  under  circumstances,  could  no 
longer  be  expected ;  the  Heads,  throwing  to  the  winds  every 
dread  vaticination  of  their  parliamentary  organs,  prudently  de- 
termined to  choose  of  two  evils  the  least,  and  had  actually  agy-eed 
to  propose  in  Convocation  a  repeal  of  the  Academic  Test.  But 
lest  it  might  ever  possibly  he  imagined  that  this  change  of  meas- 
ures was  determined  by  any  new  light  thrown  upon  their  duty, 
it  curiously  happened,  that  hardly  had  the  project  of  repeal  been 
by  them  resolved  on,  than  the  reforming  Whigs  were  dismissed, 
and  the  Tory  conservatives  recalled  to  power.  Forthwith,  their 
resolution  was  rescinded  ! 

But  to  return : — Will  Dr.  Philpotts  and  Sir  Robert  IngJis  con- 
scientiously deny,  that  a  public  trust  was  confided  to  the  Oxford 
Heads,  and  that  this  trust  has  been  by  them  betrayed  ?  If  they 
can  not,  they  must  either  desert  their  principles,  or  join  with  us 
in  calling  for  a  deprivation  of  these  unfaithful  stewards 

II.  The  reasoning  from  the  second  place — the  Ohbgat^oji  of 
the  Academic  Oath — is  to  the  following  purport  — ^All  membeis 
of  the  English  Universities  arc  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  maintain  and  observe  the  academical  statutes  — These  statutes 
prohibit  the  admission  of  Dissenters; — Theiefore,  in  the  fiiftt 
place,  the  passing  of  the  Dissenters'  BiU  in  Parhament,  by  caus- 
ing a  confliction  between  the  law  of  the  state  and  tlie  law  of  the 
University,  would  constrain  the  administrators  and  teacheis  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  either  to  violate  their  spiritual  ohhgation&, 
or  to  sacrifice  their  temporal  interests ;  while,  m  the  'iccond, 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  aie,  oi  have  been, 
members  of  either  University,  would,  by  supporting  oi  not  oppo- 
sing the  claim  of  the  Dissenters,  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury.     , 

This  reasoning,  though  allowed  to  pass  in  Paidiament,  has  every 
vice  of  which  reasoning  is  capable. — It  is,  in  the  first  place,  harm- 
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less  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed ;  and,  in  tlic  second,  fatal, 
not  only  to  the  special  case  in  question,  hut  to  the  general  cause 
of  those  hy  whom  it  ia  employed.  We  shall  consider  it  in  this 
twofold  relation : — 1°,  As  an  argument  against  the  Dissenters ;  2°, 
Aa  an  argument  by  the  Collegial  interest. 

1.  As  an  Argument  against  ike  Dissenters. — The  vahdity  of 
this  argument  supposes  the  trath  di  one  or  other  of  two  assump- 
tions, hoth  of  which  are  utterly,  and  even  notoriously  false.  It 
supposes,  either  that  the  sovereign  legislature  haa  not  the  right  of 
making  and.  unmaking  the  statutes  of  the  national  schools,  or  that 
a  competent  authority  having  once  imposed  an  oath  to  tOie  ohserv- 
ance  of  certain  laws,  the  same  authority  can  not  afterward  re- 
lieve from  that  obligation,  when  it  abrogates  the  very  laws  to 
which  that  oath  is  relative.  Of  these  assumptions,  the  latter  is 
sufficiently  refuted  hy  the  very  terms  of  its  statement,  and  the 
former  requires  only  a  removal  of  the  grossest  ignoranee  to  make 
its  absurdity  equally  palpable. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
can  not  do  that  to  which  the  King  singly  is  competent.  If,  there- 
fore, it  can  he  shown  that  the  Crown,  alone,  has  the  right  either 
of  sole  or  paramount  legislation  in  the  English  Universities,  it  will 
not  be  maintained  that  this  right  is  null,  when  exercised  hy  the 
Crown,  plus  the  two  Houses  of  ParUarnent.  Again :  it  will  not 
be  pretended  that  Universities  have  in  themselves  any  native 
right  of  legislation,  or  that  they  can  exercise  such  right  other- 
vrise  than  as  a  power  delegated  to  them  for  public  purposes  by 
the  supreme  autlaority  in  the  state.  But  if  the  supreme  authority 
can  delegate,  it  can  consequently  perform  a  funotion ;  and,  there- 
fore, aU  academical  legislation,  however  absolutely  devolved,  is  of 
its  very  nature  subordinate  to,  and  controllable  by,  the  authority 
on  which  it  IS  dependent  for  existence.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
English  Universities,  the  case  is  far  weaJcer ;  there  has,  in  fact, 
to  them  been  either  no  delegation  at  all,  or  this  delegation  has 
been  only  paitial  and  precarious, 

In  regaid  to  Cambridge — and  to  the  oaths  taken  in  that  Uni- 
versity m  observance  of  its  statutes,  Sir  Robert  IngUs  ooniines 
himself — there  can  be  no  doubt  or  difficulty  whatever.     The 

'  [Why  has  the  Member  for  Oxford  confined  himself  to  tha  Univcrsitj  ot  Cambridge  1 
Perjury  can  be  rebutted,  as  it  can  be  eatabiiahed,  more  caailj  and  conclusively,  where, 
as  in  Oxford,  the  Statutes  have  been,  fully  and  authoritatively  published,  than.nheie,  aa 
in  Cambridge,  they  have  not,] 
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Crown  lias  tlicie  never  delegated,  except  in  mere  matters  of 
detail,  the  power  of  legislation  to  any  academical  body.  The 
whole  organic  laws  of  that  University  flow  immediately  from  the 
King ;  and  the  King  may  at  any  moment  withdraw  all  or  any 
of  the  statutes,  and  relieve  from  all  or  any  of  the  oaths,  which  it 
has  pleased  him  to  impose.  The  Royal  Statutes  minutely  de- 
termine the  academic  constitution,  the  organization  of  teachers, 
the  mode  and  the  conditions  of  instruction  and  exercise ;  while 
there  is  only  permitted  to  the  Chancellor  and  a  majority  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  the  interpretation  of  what  in  these  statutes  may 
he  found  doubtful  or  ambiguous'  (Stat.  Eliz.  cap,  50);  and  to 
the  Chancellor  and  wJwle  University  the  privilege  of  ratifying 
new  laws  conducive  to  the  welfare .  of  the  institution,  but  this 
only  in  so  far  as  these  Graces  do  not  derogate  from,  nor  prejudice, 
the  statutes  estabhshed  by  the  Crown  {Stat.  Eliz.  cap.  42).  Not 
that  the  actual  state  of  that  University  is  legal,  or  the  oaths  talcen 
by  all  for  observance  of  the  statutes  are  not  there,  as  in  Oxford, 
broken  by  all,  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  academical  rulers. 
But,  speaking  of  Cambridge,  as  existing  not  in  reality  but  in 
law:  in  that  seminary,  the  Crown  has  only  to  remove  the  im- 
pediment which  it  originally  placed  to  tho  admission  of  Dissenters ; 
and  the  University  will  be  at  once  restored  to  its  natural  state, 
of  a  national,  of  a  European  school.  It  may,  however,  he  noticed, 
as  characteristic  of  the  opposition  now  made  to  the  Dissenters, 
that  the  very  men  who,  in  Cambridge,  coolly  take  and  deliberately 
violate  every  solemn  oath  to  the  observance  of  the  established 
statutes,  when  contrary  to  their  petty  interests,  do,  when  these 
petty  interests  persuade,  vociferate  before  God  and  man,  that  they 
are  to  he  robbed  either  of  their  salvation  or  subsistence ;  because, 
forsooth,  perjury  would  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  a  non-existent  law !  Strange,  that  the  throats  which  thus 
pleasantly  can  bolt  a  camel,  should  be  so  painfully  constricted  at 
the  prospective  phantom  of  a  gnat ! 

In  Oxford,  although  the  Crown  has  permitted  to  Convocation 
a  greater  measure  of  legislative  power  than  in  Cambridge  to  the 
Senate ;  it  has  done  this  only  in  conjunction  with,  and  in  subor- 
dination to  itself.  The  King  has  here  always  continued  to  exert, 
both  the  power  of  original  legislation,  and  the  power  of  control- 

'  ["  The  benign  interpretations"  (to  use  Sergeant  Miller's  expression)  of  tlie  Cam- 
bridge Heads,  have,  however,  in  the  teeth,  of  oatii  and  statute,  been  perverted  into  an 
actual  legialatbtt.     See  above,  p.  414,  416,  note.] 
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ling  the  acts  of  the  academical  body  to  -which  it  has  pleased  him 
to  depute  the  partial  and  suhordinate  exercise  of  this  power. 
The  deplorahle  ordinance  hy  which  the  ancient  and  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  University  was  suhverted,  and  its  effioienoy  there- 
after gradually  annihilated — (we  mean  the  Cai'oline  statute,  which 
conferred  on  the  Heads  of  Houses  the  guardianship  of  the  old  and 
the  initiative  of  the  new  laws — i.  e.,  ahandoned  the  welfare  of  the 
national  school  to  the  perfidy  of  a  private  body  incompetent  to  its 
maintenance,  and  directly  interested  in  its  ruin) — is  an  example 
of  a  royal  statute,  which,  we  trust,  will,  hefore  long,  hy  another 
royal  statute,  be  repealed.  The  history  of  the  University  does 
not  afford  a  single  instance  of  the  subordinate  legislature  (the 
House  of  Convocation)  venturing  to  reject  a  statute  prescribed  by 
the  paramount  lawgiver  (the  King) ;  while  all  enactments  of  any 
general  importance,  as,  for  example,  the  ratification  of  the  code 
of  statutes,  were  not  only  rendered  valid  by  the  royal  confirma- 
tion, but  these,  though  formally  originating  in  the  University, 
were  usually,  in  fact,  enjoined  to  the  academical  legislature  hy 
the  Sovereign,  But  not  only  does  the  academical  legislature  of 
Oxford  enjoy  no  rights  available  against  the  state ;  in  point  of 
fact,  the  hodyto  which  alone  the  legislative  power  was  originally 
intrusted,  does  not  now  exist ;  the  delegation  is  consequently  at 
an  end.  The  country,  the  King,  and  the  University,  confided  the 
right  of  subordinate  legislation  in  the  national  school  of  Oxford  to 
a  body  of  men  notoriously  qualified  to  this  important  fnnctiou,  by 
a  certain  known  and  statutory  course  of  pubho  instruction,  exer- 
cise, and  examination.  That  necessary,  that  privileged  course  of 
education  is  no  longer  given ;  with  the  qualifying  ooridition,  the 
qualified  body  is  virtually  at  an  end ;  and,  with  the  actual  sus- 
pension of  the  University  education,  the  right  of  University  legis- 
lation ought  liliewise  to  he  suspended.  The  pretended  rights  of 
that  peijured  interest  which  now  usurps  the  place  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  of  the  instraments  through  whom  it  ostensibly  carries 
on  the  acts  of  what,  in  law  and  reason,  no  longer  exists,  are 
treated  with  too  much  deference,  when  treated  with  derision. 

Thus  to  the  Crown  alone — ex  abundantia,  to  the  Crown  and  the 
tTs.".  Houses  of  Parliament  in  conjunction,  does  the  supreme  right 
belong  of  repealing,  as  of  ratifying,  the  statutes  ofeitiier  Univer- 
sity. "What  then  becomes  of  the  argument,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
academic  tests  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  it  could  not 
alter  the  academic  statutes  to  which  the  members  of  the  two 
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Universities  are  sworn,  would  consequently  reduce  the  academical 
authorities  to  the  alternative  of  perjury  or  resignation  ? 

2.  As  an  argument  by  the  CoUegial  interest. — But  as  the  prin- 
ciple (which  no  moral  intelligence  can  dispute),  that  the  State 
should  by  no  act  occE^ion,  countenance,  or  permit  the  crime  of 
perjury  among  its  subjects,  is  found  wholly  irrelevant,  as  applied 
by  the  advocates  of  the  interloping  interest  in  the  Universities, 
against  the  Dissenters ;  let  us  try  how  the  same  principle  will 
work,  when  retorted  against  the  veiy  party  in  whose  hands  it  has 
proved  so  inelfeotual  a  weapon. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  it  will  he  admitted,  that  it  is  the  common 
duty  of  evert/  member  of  the  national  legislature  to  do  all  that  in 
him  lies  to  obviate  the  causes,  and  to  quell  the  perpeti'ation  of 
so  grievous  a  sin  in  any  class  or  department  of  tho  community ; 
and  that  tho  obligation  of  this  duty  rises,  in  proportion  as  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  its  contagious  virulence,  are  enhanced 
by  the  social  rank  and  sacred  character  of  the  perjurers.  But 
when  a  violation,  the  most  aggravated,  of  tho  rehgious  bond 
itself,  is  committed  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  the  greatest  of  all 
public  trusts  on  the  altar  of  a  private  interest ;  the  sufferance  of 
the  perjury  and  malversation  by  the  national  legislature  for  one 
unnecessary  moment  after  its  exposure,  becomes  a  reproach  to 
every  representative  of  the  country  who  hesitates  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  abomination. 

Of  all  nations  in  tlie  world,  past  or  present.  Pagan  or  Christ- 
ian, the  English  is  the  one  infamous  for  a  contempt  of  religious 
obligations ;  and  if  on  any  national  wickedness  the  wrath  of  God 
is  to  be  visited,  we  may  soon  have  reason  to  lament  with  Jere- 
miah, that  "because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth."  Confining 
ourselves  to  Episcopal  authorities : — Bishop  Sanderson  (in  his 
Prelections  on  the  Obligations  of  an  Oath,  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  nearly  two  centuries  ago)  warns  his  country- 
men, that  "  as  the  harvest  of  universal  perjury  is  already  white 
and  ready  for  the  sickle,  so  perfidious  and  profane  a  people  ought 
to  dread  an  utter  extirpation  at  the  hands  of  the  divine  justice ;" 
and  he  mainly  attributes  the  grievous  calamities  of  his  generation 
to  the  endemic  crimes  of  useless  swearing  and  hypocritical  per- 
jury.  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Essay  toward  preventing  the 
Jiuin  of  Great  Britain,  near  a  century  thereafter,  enumerates, 
among  the  principal  causes  of  our  decline,  false  swearing : — "  a 
nationai  guilt  which  we  possess  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  there 
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being  no  nation,  under  the  sun,  where  solemn  peijui-y  is  &o  com- 
mon ; — in  so  much  that  men  nowadays  break  their  fast  and  a 
custom-house  oath  with  the  same  peace  of  mind."  He  then  calls 
on  the  legislature  to  adopt  means  toward  its  prevention;  "for 
whatever  measures  are  taken,  so  long  as  we  lie  under  snob  a  load 
of  gnilt  as  national  perjury  and  national  bribery,  it  is  impossible 
we  can  prosper." 

But  if  the  perjury  of  England  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  world, 
the  perjury  of  the  English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particu- 
lar, stands  pre-eminent  in  England. 

In  Oxford,  not  only  is  the  nation  defrauded  of  nearly  all  the 
benefits,  for  the  sake  of  vfhich  this  the  most  important  of  all 
national  corporations  v^as  specially  organized  and  exclusively  priv- 
ileged ;  but  the  mora!  and  religious  well-being  of  the  people  sus- 
tains an  injury,  for  which  the  sorry  instruction  still  attempted  in 
the  place  affords  but  a  slender  compensation.  The  exclusive  priv- 
ileges which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  retain,  render  them  the 
necessary  or  the  favored  portals  through  whicb,  in  England,  the 
church  and  the  professions  must  he  entered ;  and  thus  the  En- 
glish Universities  continue  by  these  privileges  to  be  thronged, 
when  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  conceded  are  no  longer 
fulfilled.  Compared  with  Oxford  as  it  is,  there  is  not  a  European 
University,  out  of  England,  where  the  circle  of  academical  instruc- 
tion attempted  is  so  small ;  and  where  the  little  taught  is  (in  gen- 
eral) taught  by  so  inadequate  a  teacher.  But  if  the  youth  of 
England  can,  in  Oxford,  learn  less  of  speculative  knowledge  than 
in  any  other  Christian  University,  they  have,  however,  here  a 
school  of  practical  morality  and  religion,  such  as  no  Christian 
University,  out  of  England,  is  competent  to  supply.  Oxford  is 
now  a  national  school  of  perjury.  The  Intrant  is  made  to  swear 
that  he  will  do,  what  he  subsequently  finds  he  is  not  allovi'ed  to 
perform.  The  Candidate  for  a  degree  swears  that  he  has  done, 
what  be  has  been  unable  to  attempt ;  and  perjures  himself,  by 
accepting,  from  a  perjured  Congregation,  an  illegal  dispensation 
of  performances  indispensable  by  law.  The  Professor  swears  to 
lecture  as  the  statutes  prescribe,  and  he  does  not.  The  reverend 
Heads  of  Houses,  the  academical  executive,  swear  to  see  tliat  the 
laws  remain  inviolate,  and  the  laws  are  violated  under  their 
sanction ;  they  swear  to  be  vigilant  for  the  improvement  of  the 
University,  and  in  their  hands  the  University  is  extinguished ; 
they  swear  to  prevent  all  false  oatha,  and,  for  their  own  ends, 
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they  deliberately  incur  tlie  guilt  of  perjury  themselves,  and  anx- 
iously perpetuate  the  universal  perjury  of  all  under  their  con- 
trol, The  academic  youth  have  thus  the  henefit  of  early  prac- 
tice and  of  high  example.  They  here  hehold  at  what  account 
religious  obligations  are  held  by  the  very  guardians  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  how  lightly  their  spiritual  guides  sacrifice  to  tempo- 
ral advantage  tbeir  own  ef«rnal  interests,  and  those  of  all  confided 
to  their  care.  Is  it  marvelous  that  England  is  a  by-word  among 
the  nations,  when  the  fountains  of  English  morality  and  religion 
are  thus  poisoned  at  their  source?  How  long  is  this  to  be  en- 
dured ? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  only  the  common  duty  of 
every  national  representative,  to  see  that  no  perjury  be  tolerated 
in  any  quarter,  and  least  of  all,  in  the  very  well-springs  of  public 
religion  and  morality,  the  privileged  national  schools ;  it  is  in  a 
still  higher  degi-ee,  the  especial  duty  of  those  members  of  the 
Legislature,  who  are  also  members  of  either  University,  to  take 
care  that  every  thing  be  done  by  Parliament  toward  upholding 
the  statutes  of  these  establishments,  which  they  themselves  have 
solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  On  this  ground.  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
called,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  on  those  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  taken  the  academic  oaths,  to  oppose, 
on  the  alternative  of  perjury,  the  passing  of  the  Dissenters'  Bill ; 
and  this  on  the  hypothesis,  that  by  no  act  of  the  national  Legis- 
lature could  a  University  statute  be  repealed,  and  those  relieved 
of  their  obligation  who  had  sworn  to  its  observance.  We  havo 
already  shown,  that  such  an  hypothesis  is  null ;  and  shall  not 
attribute  to  Sir  Boherfc  the  absurdity  of  holding,  that  oaths  to 
obey  a  code  of  laws  preclude  the  swearer  from  ever  co-operating 
toward  its  improvement,  hy  the  modification  or  repeal  of  inexpe- 
dient enactments, — But  if  ineffectual  against  others,  is  Sir 
Robert's  argument  inconclusive  against  himself?  He  certainly 
challenges  the  retort.  "I  know,"  he  says,  "how  unpopulaj  the 
practice  is  in  this  House  of  ever  referring  to  the  oaths  which  any 
honorable  member  has  taken,  but  I  will  not  shrink  from  that 
duty ;"  and  after  adjuring  them  by  their  religious  obligations, 
he  assures  his  opponents  "  that  I  do  not  quote  these  oaths  in  any 
other  spirit  than  that  in  which  I  would  wish  them  to  address 
me,  if  they  believed  that  on  any  occasion  I  was  incurring  the 
risk  of  violating  any  such  engagement."  We  shall  put  him  to 
the  test. 
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Sir  Botert  has  solemnly  made  oath  in  Oxford,  once  at  matric- 
ulation, and  thrice  at  least  at  the  various  steps  of  graduation, 
"  ad  observandum  omnia  statutoi,  privUegia,  consuetudines  et 
Ubertates  hvjus  Universifatis ;"  and  this  oath  he  himself  explains 
as  ohligating,  not  merely  to  a  passive  compliance  with  the  statu- 
tory enactments,  but  to  an  active  maintenance  of  their  authority. 
"  It  hinds,"  he  says,  "  the  party  to  maintain,  not  only  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  University,  but  even  the  statutes  and  ordi- 

I'fow,  Sir  Eohert  ia  far  more  than  a  man  of  sense  and  honor ; 
yet  as  a  mere  man  of  sense  and  honor,  and  referring  him  for 
proof  to  our  two  ai'ticles  on  the  English  Universities  [Nos.  iv.  v.] 
we  know  and  assert  that  he  can  not,  and  will  not  deny,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : — 1°,  That  Oxford  de  facto,  and  Oxford  de 
jure,  are  fundamentally  different — nay,  diametrically  opposite. 
2°,  That  all  memhers  of  the  University  are  sworn  to  the  otserv- 
ance  of  the  statutes  thns  violated  and  reversed.  3",  That  those 
proceeding  to  a  degree  without  fulfilling  all  indispcnsahlo  condi- 
tions, are  declared  perjured  by  statute,  and  no  graduate  now  ful- 
fills even  the  most  important  of  these.  4°,  That  the  Heads  of 
Houses  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
statutes,  and  "decreed  guilty  of  violated  trust  and  perjmy,  if  by 
their  negligence  or  sloth  any  statute  whatever  he  allowed  to  fall 
into  desuetude,"  and  through  them  every  fundamental  statute  is 
suspended.  5°,  That  the  Heads  of  Houses  possess  the  initiative 
of  every  legislative  enactment,  and  have  yet  neither  brought,  nor 
allowed  to  he  brought,  into  Convocation,  any  measure  tending  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  illegality  and  universal  perjury,' — These 
facta  (of  which  we  have  fully  explained  the  how  and  why)  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  will  not,  ws  are  assured,  as  an  honorable,  not  to 
say  religious,  man,  deny ;  for  disprove  them,  we  know,  he  can  not. 
"We  call  on  him  therefore,  to  fulfill  his  professions — "to  uphold  the 
Universities,  and  maintain  their  Statutes,  as  bound  in  the  strong- 
est manner  by  solemn  oaths."  "  We  ask"  (his  own  words)  "  the 
honorable  member  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  he  so 
solemnly  took.  If  there  be  faith  in  man — if  there  be  any  use  in 
religious  instruction,"  any  confidence  in  religious  profession,  we 
conjure  the  representative  of  Oxford  University  to  lend  the  valu- 
able aid  of  his  character  and  talents  in  restoring  that  venerable 
seminary  to  a  state  of  law  and  usefulness — ^to  raise  it  at  least 
from  religious  opprobrium  to  religious  respeetability. 
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In  like  manner,  and  on  iJie  same  hypotheaia — if  the  Bisliop  of 
Exeter  would  not  prove  a  traitor  to  his  sacred  oharacter — if,  as 
he  says,  he  would  "keep  inviolate  his  academic  oath,"  and  not 
"  become  a  party  to  the  desecration  of  what  he  holds  to  be  most 
sacred,  and  to  the  destruction  of  what  he  deems  to  be  most  valu- 
able in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
life  to  come,"  he  will  actively  co-operate  to  the  same  hallowed 
end. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  important  ally  who  is  bound 
by  the  most  transcendent  duty  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  cause — we 
mean  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  On  his  installation  in  that  distinguished  office,  he 
made  public  and  solemn  oath  to  "defend  and  to  keep  entire  (tueri 
et  conservare)  all  and  each  of  the  statutes,  liberties,  customs,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  that  University  without  partiality,  well,  and 
faithfully,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  so  far  as  they  should 
be  brought  to  Ms  knowledge."  The  Chancellor  is  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  public  corporation  of  the  University;  not  of 
.  the  private  corporations  of  the  Colleges.  His  oath  binds  him  to 
maintain  the  legal  integrity  of  the  University,  and  University 
alone  ;  he  is  clothed  with  power  to  prevent  the  breach  or  frustra- 
tion of  any  of  its  statutes ;  which,  if  be  knowingly  permit,  he  is 
proclaimed  by  academic  law  "  a  perjured  violator  of  his  trust," 
and  the  pedestal  of  his  dignity  is  converted  into  the  pillory  of  his 
shame.  But  we  have  better  hopes  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  compromise  the  interests  of  his  glory  to  the 
paltry  ends  of  any ;  nor  will  he  allow  himself,  we  are  assured,  to 
be  played  as  their  puppet — there  hme  damnSe — by  such  a  body 
as  the  Oxford  Heads.  His  speeches  on  the  Dissenters'  Admission 
Bill  show  him  to  have  been  grossly  misled  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  academic  oath ;  but  his  error  was  then  excusable.  It  is, 
however,  his  duty  not  to  remain  obstinate  in  ignorance.  This 
excuse  may  have  been  competent  to  former  Chancellors ;  it  is  not 
to  the  present ;  and  let  him  study  the  subject  for  himself,  or  let 
him  obtain  the  opinion  of  any  respectable  lawyer,  and,  sure  we 
are,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  will  not  be 
on  the  list  of  its  perjured  betrayers. 

But,  we  have  heard  it  said,  that,  admitting  the  truth  of  our 
allegations,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  religion  to  cloak  the  offenses 
of  its  ministers,  while  the  terms,  "perjured  violators  of  their 
trust,"  &;o.,  though  apprc^riate  to  the  offense,  and  not  unsuitable 
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to  ordinary  offenders,  are,  at  the  best,  harsh  and  unseemly  when 
appUed  to  a  class  of  dignified  divines.     To  this,  we  answer : 

In  Hie  first  place,  these,  iJie  severest  epithets  we  use,  are  those 
of  the  Statutes  themselves,  which  confer  npon  the  Heads  of  Houses 
a  public  authority  to  abu-^e  *  and  are  hy  them  prospectively 
affixed  to  the  very  lowest  degiee  of  tl  at  atuse,  of  which  we  have 
heen  ohhged  to  Lhiraotenze  the  very  highest.  The  statutes 
apply  them  to  tie  only  bieach  of  trust  which  the  legislature 
contemplated  a&  possible  the  les  careful  enforcement  of  some 
anessentiil  enactment  ■ne  to  the  deliherate  and  interested  frus- 
tration of  every  fundamental  law.  In  fact,  if  the  thing  is  to  he 
said  at  all,  unless 

"  Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind," 
it  can  he  said  in  no  other,  no  milder  terms. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  blasphemous  to  hold  that  religion  ia 
to  be  promoted  hy  veiling  the  vices  of  its  ministers ;  and  foolish 
not  to  see  that  these  vioes  ore  directly  fostered  by  concealment 
and  toleration. 

In  the  tldrd  place,  so  far  is  the  sacred  profession  of  the  offen- 
ders from  claiming  for  them  a  more  lenient  handling  of  their 
offense,  it  imperiously  calls  down  upon  their  heads  only  a  severer 
castigation.  The  holier  the  character  of  the  criminal,  the  more 
heinous  the  aggravation  of  the  crime.  The  lesion  of  moral  and 
religious  principle  in  the  delinquent  himself,  and  the  baneful 
influence  of  his  example  on  society,  are  in  the  present  instance 
carried  to  their  climax  hy  the  very  circumstance  that  the  "per- 
jured violators  of  their  trust"  had  clothed  themselves  with  the 
character  of  religious  teachers ;  and  in  virtue  of  that  character 
alone  were  enabled  to  manifest  to  the  world  a  detestable  proof  of 
how  diametrically  opposite  might  be  the  practice  and  the  precept 
of  a  priesthood.  It  is  not  that  one  man  forswears  himself  in  a 
smock  frock,  another  in  a  cassock  and  lawn  sleeves — it  is  not 
that  an  illiterate  layman  commits  in  ignorance  a  single  aot,  and 
a  graduated  churchman  perpetrates  half  a  lifetime  of  perjury, 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  transgression  and  its  atrocity — it 
is  not  that  the  former  gains  a  dinner  and  contempt,  hy  cheating 
government  of  a  few  pounds,  the  latter  wealth  and  consideration 
hy  violating  his  puhlio  trust,  and  defrauding  the  church,  the 
professions,  the  country,  of  their  education — it  is  not  that  the 
one  offender  may  grace  the  pillory,  the  other  the  pulpit  and  the 
House  of  Peers  ; — these  are  not  surely  circumstances  that  can 
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reverse  the  real  magnitude  of  the  two  crimes,  either  in  the  esti- 
mation of  G-od,  or  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men.  "Why,  then, 
vepreES  the  moral  indignation  that-snch  delinquency  arouses? 
Why  stifle  the  expression  in  which  that  mdignation  clothes  itself? 
But  though  there  he  no  call  for  such  restraint,  we  have  imposed 
it.  We  have  spoken  plainly,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  without  ex- 
aggeration as  without  reserve. 

"  Dicenila  picda  res  phaJcris  sine, 
Et  absiiue  palpo.     Discite  Btrecuum 
Audire  Venmi.    Me  sciente 
Fabula  non  peisgetOT  ulla, 
"Non  eat  laema  descendere  &d  oscula 
Impura  Famm  et  Jiiigere  bracteas ; 
Lavisque  lactari  superbis, 
Aut  nimias  acnisae  landcis." 

Nor  do  we  hazard  our  imputations,  if  unfounded,  with  impunity 
We  do  not  venture  an  attack,  either  agreeable  in  itself,  or  where 
defeat  would  be  only  fatal  to  the  defender.  We  deeply  feel,  that 
the  accusation  of  a  betrayal  of  trnst,  self-seeking  and  perjury,  to 
■whomsoever  applied,  is  of  the  most  odious  complexion ;  and  that 
the  accuser,  if  ho  fail  in  establishing  his  proof,  receives,  and  ought 
to  receive,  from  public  indignation,  an  almost  equal  measure  of 
diagi'ace  with  that  reserved  for  the  accused,  if  unable  to  repel  the 
charge.  But  when  this  charge  is  preferred  against  a  body  of  men, 
the  presumption  of  whose  integrity  is  founded  on  their  sacred 
character  as  clergymen,  on  their  hallowed  obligations  as  the 
guides,  patterns,  instructors  of  youth,  and  on  their  elevated  sta- 
tion as  administrators  of  the  once  most  venerable  school  of  religion, 
literature  and  science  in  the  world  ;  what  must  he  our  conviction 
of  its  importance,  of  its  tmth  and  evidence,  when  wo  have  not 
been  deterred  from  the  painful  duty  of  such  an  accusation,  by  the 
dread  of  so  tremendous  a  recoil ! 

And  in  reference  to  the  actual  Heads,  it  is  now  nearly  four 
years  since  we  first  exposed  the  fact  and  the  illegality  of  the 
present  suspension  of  the  University,  with  the  treason  and  perjury 
through  which  that  suspension  was  effected,  and  is  maintained. 
In  our  exposition  we  were,  however,  anxious  to  spare,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  living  guardians  of  the  University  and  its  laws,  and 
to  attribute  rather  to  an  extreme,  an  incredible,  ignorance  of  their 
duty,  what  would  otherwise  resolve  into  a  conscious  outrage  of  the 
roost  sacred  obligations.  But  since  that  period  the  benefit  of  this 
excuse  has  been  withdrawn.     The  Heads  can  not  invalidate  the 
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truth  of  our  statemeiita  or  the  necessity  o£  our  inferences ;  they 
have,  therefore,  in  continuing  knowingly,  and  without  necessity, 
to  hold  on  their  former  lawless  course,  overtly  renounced  the  plea 
ofignorance  and  bona  fides,  and  thus  authorized  every  executioner 
of  puhtic  justice  to  stamp  the  marji:,  wherewith  the  laws,  hy  which 
they  are  constituted  and  under  which  they  act,  decree  them  as  a 
hody — as  a  body,  to  he  branded.' 

'■  [Onlhe  faleeswearingpracficed  andinipoaedin  Orford  and  Cambridge,  I  mayrefer 
(besides  Dr.  Peacock's  ObBervatioJia,  ch.  ii.),  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  editing  Note 
99,  appended  lo  the  translation  {from  another  liand)  of  "The  English  Uniyersitiea,"  by 
Professor  Huber  of  Marburg,  published  in  the  year  1343.  The  annotation,  hero  as  in 
many  other  places,  justly  bristles  against  the  teit.  Indeed,  with  reference  to  the 
original,  I  may  remark,  that  the  work  was  hardly  worthy  of  a  version,  replete  as  it  is 
with  erroneous  statements,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  the  author's  want,  not  only 
of  personal  experience,  but  of  the  most  indlspeneable  sources  of  special  information, 
besides  his  deficient  acquaintance  with  academical  history  in  general.  Ho  was  con- 
fessedly without  the  great  work  on  the  subject.  Wood's  "  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  University  of  Oiford,"  &c.,  possessing  only  that  aulhoi's  mutilated  "  Historia  et 
Antiquitates,"&c.;  nordoeshe  seem  even  tohave had  acceBslolhe"CorpnsS{atuloruni 
Universitafis  Oxoniensis."  Dipping  merely  into  the  wort,  among  other  mistakes  :— 
in  Oxford,  Huber  confounds  Schmla  and  Halls,  and  knows  nothing  of"  The  Street," 
which,  however,  was  even  more  celebrated  in  that  University  than  in  Paris  and  Lou 
vain  ( j  SB7) ;  he  puzzles  himself  about  the  difference  of  CangTegaiion  and  Convocation^ 
or  Ihe  Great  Congregation,  (^  330,  note  66) ;  he  wholly  mistakes  the  office  and  consH^ 
tutiOE  at  the  Black  Congregation  d  SBT,  notes  72,  80) ;  he  misrepresents  the  ago  of 
admis^on  into  the  University,  and  the  statutory  commencement  of  attendance  on  tha 
statutory  public  courses  (J4  S99,  301,  note  74) ;  &c.  &c. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  the  "  Oiford  University  Statutes,  trans, 
iated  by  G,  11.  M.  Ward,  Esq.  M,A.,  Late  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Deputy  High 
Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;"  IS45.  I  am  happy  to  find,  that  all  the  most 
important  of  my  statements  in  regard  to  the  University  of  Oxford  are  confirmed  by  tho 
high  official  authority  of  Mr.  Ward;  and  not  one  of  Ihora  gainsaid.  See  his  able  and 
candid  Preface,  throughout.] 
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{July,  1833.) 

1  Rapport  su/r  Vetat  de  P  Instruction  Publique  dans  quelques  pays 
de  VAlUmagne,  et  particuHerement  en  Pntsse.  Par  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  Conseiller  d'Etat,  Professeur  de  Philosophie,  Membre 
de  I'lnstitut  et  du  Gonseil  Royal  de  I'lnatractioii  Publique. 
8vo.     Nouvelle  edition.     Paris :  1833. 

3.  Expose  des  Motifs  et  Projet  de  Lot  sur  P Insiruction  primaire, ' 
vresentes  a  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  par  M.  le  Miniatro  Secre- 
taire d'Etat  de  I'lasfruction  Publique.     Seance  du  2  Janvier, 


The  perusal  of  these  documents  lias  afforded  us  the  highest 
gratification.  We  regard  them  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  national  education,  and  directly  conducive  to  results 
important  not  to' France  only,  hut  to  Europe  The  institutions 
of  Germany  for  public  instruction  we  have  long  known  and  ad- 
mired. "We  saw  these  institutions  accomplishing  tlieir  end  to  an 
extent  and  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unexampled;  and  were  con- 
vinced that  if  other  nations  attempted  an  improvement  of  their 
educational  policy,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  rapidly,  sure- 
ly, and  efEeotually,  by  adopting,  as  far  aa  eircumatances  would 
permit,  a  system  thus  approved  by  an  extensive  experience,  and 
the  most  memorable  success.  Our  hopes,  however,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Germany  could  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  England, 
are  but  recent.  What  conld  be  expected  from  a  Parliament,  which, 
as  it  dill  not  represent  the  general  interests,  was  naturally  hostile 

'  [This  article  was,  I  believe,  the  first  publication  in  this  country,  which  called  at- 
tention to  what  waa  doing  in  France,  and  had  long  been  done  in  Germany,  for  Ihe 
education  of  the  people.  We  are  indebted  toMts.  Anstin  (among  her  other  admirable 
trimBlatLonB}  for  versions  of  this  and  eubscq^uent  Kcports  by  her  ceichraled  friend  M, 
Coosin,  on  nnlional  education.] 
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to  the  general  intelligence,  of  the  people  ?  What  oould  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Church,  which  dreaded,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, a  reform  of  its  own  profitable  abuses  ?  But,  though  unaid- 
ed by  Church  or  State,  the  progress  of  popular  intelligence,  if 
slow  and  partial,  was  unremitted.  The  nation  became  at  length 
conseious  of  its  rights :  the  reign  of  partial  interests  was  at  an 
end.  A  measure  of  pohtical  power  was  bestowed  .upon  tlie  peo- 
ple, which  demanded  a  still  larger  measure  of  knowledge ;  and 
the  public  welfare  is  henceforward  directly  interested  in  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
The  education  of  tlie  people,  as  an  affair  of  public  concernment, 
is  thus,  we  think,  determined.  As  the  State  can  now  only  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  benefit  of  all,  Education,  as  the  essential  con- 
dition of  the  social  and  individual  well-being  of  the  people,  cap 
not  fail  of  commanding  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
Otherwise,  indeed,  the  recent  boon  to  the  lower  orders  of  political 
power,  would  bo  a  worthless,  perhaps  a  dangerous  gift.  Intelli- 
gence is  the  condition  of  freedom ;  and  unless  an  Education  Bill 
extend  to  the  enfranchised  million  an  ability  to  exercise  with 
judgment  the  rights  the  Reform  Bill  has  conceded,  the  people 
must  still,  we  fear,  remain  as  they  have  been,  the  instruments, 
the  dupes,  the  victims  of  presumptuous  or  unprincipled  ambition. 
"  A  man"  (says  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  in  this  only  echoes  other 
political  philosophers) — "  a  man,  without  the  proper  use  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  possible,  more  contemptible 
than  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in 
a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  chai'acter  of  human  nature, 
Though  the  State  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  instruction 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people,  it  would  still  deserve  its  atten- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  State, 
however,  derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruc- 
tion. The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are  to 
the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which,  among  igno 
rant  nations,  frequently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders. 
An  instructed  and  intelligent  people,  besides,  are  always  more 
decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stunid  one.^     They  feel 

'  Tho  following  paragraph  wb  translate  &om  an  Austrian  newspaper  (Observer), 
of  November,  1820.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  disturbances  which  were  then  ei- 
cited  in  many  of  tins  Geiman  towns  against  the  Jaws,  but  from  whioli  the  provinces 
of  Austria  remained  wholly  exempt.  "In  all  that  regards  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  through  national  establishmeiits  of  instruction,  there  is  hardly  a 
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themselves,  each  individually,  move  respectable,  and  more  likely 
to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are  there- 
fore more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are  more 
disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the 
interested  complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ;  and  they  are,  upon 
that  account,  less  apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  urmeces- 
sary  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Government.  In  free  coun- 
tries, where  the  safety  of  G-overnment  depends  vei^y  much  upon 
the  favorable  judgment  which  the  people  may  form  of  its  con- 
duct, it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it," 
(Wealth  of  Rations,  B.  v.  o.  1.  Art.  2.) 

Those  (if  there  are  now  any)  who  argue  against  the  expediency 
of  universal  education,  are  not  deserving  of  an  answer. — Those 
who,  admitting  this,  maintain  that  the  supply  of  education  should, 
like  other  articles  of  industry,  be  left  to  follow  the  demand,  for- 
get that  here  demahd  and  supply  are  necessarily  co-existent  and 
co-extensive ; — that  it  is  education  which  creates  the  want  which 
education  only  can  satisfy, — Those  again  who,  conceding  all  this, 
contend  that  the  creation  and  supply  of  this  demand  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  State  to  private  intelligence  and  philanthropy, 
we  contradicted  both  by  reasoning  and  fact. — This  opinion,  in- 
deed, has  been  rarely  advanced  in  all  its  comprehension.  Even 
those  (as  Dr.  Adam  Smith)  who  argue  that  the  instruction  of  the 
higher  orders  should  be  left  free  to  private  competition,  still  admit 
that  the  interference  of  the  State  is  necessary  to  insure  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower.  All  experience  demonstrates  this,  No  coun- 
tries present  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  than  En- 
gland and  Germany.  In  the  former,  the  State  has  done  nothing 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  private  benevolence  more 
than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter,  the  Govern- 

cou-itty  in  Enrope  that,  in  this  respect,  haa  the  advantage  of  the  Austrian  States. 
The  peasant  in  tie  country,  the  artisan  in  tho  town,  must,  throughout  these  domin- 
ions, l»ave  given  due  attendance  at  Behool,  Without  the  certificate  of  education  and 
adeqtiate  proficiency,  no  apprentice  is  declared  free  of  his  craft  ;  and  without  eiami- 
Iiation  on  the  more  important  doctrines  of  religion,  no  marriage  is  soiemnized.  Even 
the  military  receive  all  competent  instruction  in  (he  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 
through  masters  mho,  for  Uiis  purpose,  are  trained  to  the  bueineaa  of  teaching  in  tho 
normal  schools.  But  in  proportion  as  education  is  diffused,  is  the  possibility  dimin- 
ished of  the  outhreatings  of  a  rudo  ferocity ;  the  more  universal  the  instruction  of  tha 
lo'nn  orders,  Che  more  harmless  becomes  tho  influence  which  the  ilt-edncaCed  can 
BJE't  uijun  the  sound  judgment  of  those  who  thus  virtually  cease  lo  ie  any  Imiger  a 
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ment  has  done  eveiy  thing,  acd.  left  to  private  henovolence  almost 
nothing  to  eiFect.  The  English  people  are,  however,  the  lowest, 
the  G-crman  people  the  highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.  All 
that  Scotland  enjoya  of  popular  education  above  the  other  king- 
doms of  the  British  Empire,  she  owes  to  the  State ;  and  among 
the  principalities  of  Germany,  from  Prussia  down  to  Heaae-Cassel, 
education  is  uniformly  found  tc  prosper  exactly  in  proportion  to 
(he  extent  of  interference,  and  to  the  unremitted  watchfulness  of 
Government.  The  general  conclusion  against  the  expediency  of 
ail  puhlio  regulation  of  the  higher  instruction,  is  wholly  drawn 
from  particular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  heen  inexpe- 
diently applied.  Even  of  these,  the  greater  numher  are  cases  in 
which  the  State,  having  once  conceded  exclusive  privileges  under 
well-considered  laws,  never  afterward  interposed  to  see  that  these 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  reformed,  in 
accommodation  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  English  "Uni- 
versities, it  is  admitted,  do  not,  as  actually  administered,  merit 
their  monopoly.  But,  from  this  example,  we  would  not  conclude, 
with  Smith,  that  all  privileged  semina.ries  are  detrimental.  On 
the  contrary,  hy  showing  that  in  Oxford  and  Camhridge  the  stat- 
utory constitution  has  been  silently  subverted,  we  should  argue 
that  theh  corruption  does  not  originate  in  the  law,  but  in  its  vio- 
lation; and  from  the  fact  that,  while  now  abandoned  by  the  State 
to  private  abuse,  they  accomplish  nothing  in  proportion  to  their 
mighty  means,  we  should  only  maintain  more  strongiy  the  neces- 
sity of  public  regulation  and  superintendence  to  enable  them  to 
accomplish  every  thing.  The  interference  of  the  (xovernment 
may  sometimes,  we  acknowledge,  be  directly  detrimental;  and 
indirectly  detrimental,  we  hold  that  it  will  always  be,  unless 
constant  and  systematic.  The  State  may  wisely  establish,  pro- 
tect, and  regulate ;  but  unless  it  continue  a  watchful  inspection, 
the  protected  establishment  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  public 
nuisance — a  monopoly  for  merely  private  advantage.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  half  century  in  Germany,  has  indeed  completely 
set  at  rest  the  question.  For  thirty  years,  no  German  has  been 
found  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Smith,  In  their  generous  ri- 
valry, the  Governments  of  that  country  have  practically  shown 
what  a  benevolent  and  prudent  pohcy  could  effect  for  the  Uni- 
versity as  for  the  school ;  and  knowing  what  they  have  done, 
who  is  there  now  to  maintain — that  for  Education  as  for  Trade, 
the  State  can  prevent  evil,  but  can  not  originate  good  ? 
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There  are  two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  excited  the 
special  ■wonder  and  commiseration  of  the  honest  Gerraana  ; — won- 
der at  the  neglect  of  the  government — commiseration  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  These  countries  are  Ffance  and  En- 
gland. The  following  is  the  last  sample  we  have  encountered 
of  these  feelings : 

"  Thin&s  incredible  in  Christendom. 

"  England,  in  which  country  alone  there  are  annually  executed 
more  human  beings  than  in  several  other  countries  taken  together, 
sufFera  two  millions  of  her  people  to  walk  about  in  utter  ignorance, 
and  abandons  education  to  speculation  and  chance  as  a  matter 
of  merely  private  concernment ;  we  mean  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  for  learning  there  possesses  as  extensive 
wealthy,  noble,  [and  malad ministered]  establishments  as  are  any 
where  to  he  found  upon  the  globe-  According  to  the  documents 
before  us,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  population  of  nine  millions  and 
a  half,  there  are  above  two  millions  without  schools  for  their 
children.  In  London,  according  to  an  accurate  estimate,  one- 
fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  thus  destitute.  No  wonder  assured- 
ly that  crime  is  rife  I — In  France,  likewise,  of  forty-four  thousand 
coninnmes,  twenty-five  thousand  (more  than  a  half)  are  without 
schools ;  since  the  restoration  of  the  King,  above  four  hundred 
cloisters  have  been  re-established ;  but  schools —  What  a  blessed 
contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  our  (rerman  fatherland !'" 

^  which,  even  after 

t       the  first  revolution, 
I     ation  of  the  lower 
1 1    th  ff  the  national  oppro- 

t  t  th  career  of  improve- 
tl  ^ra  1  Almost  the  first 
tte  pt  t  eliorate  the  system 
d  t  f  the  people  consti- 
tutes the  foundation ;  and  the  enterprise  has  been  continued  with 
a  perseverance  fully  equal  to  its  promptitude.  To  show  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period,  we  quote  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  M.  Cousin's  Expose. 

"  III  fact,  gentlemen,  experience  is  our  guide.  This  alono  have  wo  Oeon 
anxious  to  follow,  and  this  alone  have  we  constantly  pursued.  There  is  not 
in  this  law  to  he  found  a  single  hypothesis.     The  principles  and  the  pro- 

1  LUaatarsdiiingfaer  BeuUchlands  VelJisachdleh-er,  1824,  Qu.  4.  p.  40 
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cedui'es  there  employed  have  been  supplied  to  us  by  facts ;  it  does  not  em- 
brace a  single  organic  measure  which  has  not  been  already  sucoessfuUy 
realized  in  practice.  In  the  matter  of  public  education,  we  are  convinced, 
that  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  fo  legularize  and  meliorate  what  exists, 
than  to  destroy,  in  order  to  invent  and  renovate  on  the  faith  of  hazardous 
theories.  It  has  been  by  laboring  in  conformity  to  these  maxims,  but  by 
laboring  without  intermission,  that  the  present  administration  has  been 
able  to  bestow  on  this  important  part  of  the  pnbhc  service  a  progressive 
movement  so  vigorous  and  regular.  But  we  may  afUrm,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration, that  there  has  been  more  done  for  primary  education  by  the 
Government  of  July,  during  the  last  two  yeara,  tjian  by  all  the  other  (Gov- 
ernments during  the  preceding  forty.  The  first  Revolution  was  prodigal 
in  promises,  but  took  no  core  of  their  fulfillment.  The  Empire  exhausted 
its  eflbrts  in  the  regeneration  of  secondary  instruction,  and  did  nothing  for 
the  education  of  the  people.  The  E^storation,  until  the  year  1828,  annu- 
ally devoted  50,000  francs  (£2083)  to  primary  instruction.  The  Minister 
of  1828  obtained  from  the  Chambers  300,000  francs  (£.12.500).  The 
Revolution  of  July  hasgiven  us  annually  a  million  (£43,330);  that  is,  more 
in  two,  than  the  Restoration  in  fifteen  years.  Such  were  the  means  ;  at- 
tend now  to  the  results.  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  primary  instruc- 
tion is  wholly  dependent  on  the  primary  normal  schools.'  Its  prepress  is 
correspondent  to  that  of  these  establishments.  The  Empire,  under  which 
the  name  of  primary  normal  school  was  first  pronounced,  left  but  one.  The 
Restoration  added  five  or  six.  We,  gentlemen,  in  two  years,  have  not  only 
perfected  those  previously  existing,  of  which  some  were  only  in  their  in- 
fancy, but  have  established  more  than  thirty,  of  which  twenty  are  in  full 
exercise — forming  in  each  department  a  great  focus  of  illimiination  for  the 
people.  "While  Government  was  carrying  roads  through  the  departments 
cf  the  "West,  we  there  disseminated  schools ;  we  were  cautious  in  meddling 
with  those  dear  to  the  habits  of  the  countiy ;  but  have  founded  in  the 
heart  of  Brittany  the  great  normal  school  of  Rennes,  which  will  be  soon 
productive,  and  surrounded  it  with  similar  establishm  f  difT         k    d 

— at  Angers,  at  Nantes,  at  Poictiers.    The  South  has      p    ee     n         hn 
five  great  primary  normal  schools,  of  which  some  ar      1       Ij       d     h 
will  be  soon,  at  work.     In  fine,  gentlemen,  we  bel  I  1 

road  to  good.     May  your  prudence  appreciate  ours ;  n    y  j  fid 

sustain  and  encourage  us ;  and  the  time  is  not  dist  h  n  hall  b 

able  to  declare  together — ministers,  deputies,  depa    m  mm      s — 

that  we  have  accomplished,  in  so  far  as  in  ns  lay     h    p    m  f*     f  1 
Revolution  of  July,  and  of  the  charter  of  3830,  in  all    1  m 

diately  relates  to  the  education  and  true  happiness  of        p    pi     — (P     7  ) 

Such,  was  the  memorable  progi-ess  made  pi  t    th        m 

mencement  of  tho  present  year,  when  the    mp    tani  L  n 

Primary  Inatruotion  was  ratified.     But  this  [  d  tl 

law  were  professedly  the  offspring  of  experien         Of    h  t      [ 
rience?     Not  of  the  experience  of  France — rt  tl  y  t  y 

.whose  whole  educational  system  stood  in  neel    ft  e- 

form — but  of  that  country  whose  institutions  for  instruction  were, 
for  training  primary  schoolmasiera.     [A  name  now  familiar.] 
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by  all  competent  to  an  opinion,  acknowledged  to  aiTord  the  high- 
est model  of  perfection.  In  resolving  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  Q-erman  states,  and  in  particular  of  Prussia,  we  can  not 
too  highly  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  French  government.  Nor 
could  a  wiser  choice  have  been  made  of  an  individual  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  pattern  institutions,  and  to  report  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  their  accommodation  into  effect.  M.  Cousin, 
by  whose  counsel  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  was  originally  re- 
commended, was,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  commissioned  to  pro- 
ceed to  Germany ;  and  his  observations  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Muiis 
ter  of  Public  Instruction,  constitute  the  present  Eeport.  No  one 
eouid  certainly  have  been  found  better  qualified  to  judge ;  no  one 
from  whom  there  was  less  cause  to  apprehend  a  partial  judgment. 
A  profound  and  original  thinker,  a  lucid  and  eloquent  writer,  a 
scholar  equally  at  home  in  ancient  and  in  modern  learning,  a 
philosopher  superior  to  all  prejudices  of  age  or  country,  party  or 
profession,  and  whose  lofty  eclecticism,  seeking  truth  under  every 
form  of  opinion,  traces  its  unity  even  through  the  most  hostile 
systems ; — M.  Cousin  was,  from  his  universality  both  of  tliought 
and  acquirement,  the  man  in  France  able  adequately  to  determine 
what  a  scheme  of  national  education  ought  in  theory  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  from  his  familiarity  with  G-erman  literature  and  phil- 
osophy, prepared  to  appreciate  in  all  its  hearings  what  the  Ger- 
man national  education  actually  performs.  Without  wavering 
in  our  admiration  of  M.  Cousin's  charaoter  and  genius,  we  freely 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion  our  dissent  from  certain  principles 
of  his  philosophy ;  and  with  the  same  sincerity,  we  now  declare, 
that  from  the  first  page  of  his  Report  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a 
statement  nor  opinion  of  any  moment  in  which  we  do  not  fully  and 
cordially  agree.  This  work,  indeed,  recommends  itself  as  one  of 
the  most  unbiassed  wisdom.  Once  persecuted  by  the  priests,  II. 
■  Cousin  now  fearlessly  encounters  the  derision  of  anottier  party, 
as  the  advocate  of  religious  education ;  nor  does  the  memory  of 
national  calamity  and  of  personal  wrong  withhold  him  from  pro- 
nounemg  the  Prussian  government  to  be  tJie  most  enlightened  in 
Europe,  He  makes  no  attempt  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  his  coun- 
trymen at  the  expense  of  truth ;  and  his  work  is,  throughout,  a 
disinterested  aaorifice  of  self  to  the  importance  of  its  suhjeot. 
His  ingenuity  never  tempts  him  into  unnecessary  speculation  j 
practice,  aheady  approved  by  its  result,  is  alone  anxiously  pro- 
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posed  for  imitation — relative  and  gradual ;  and  the  strongest 
metaphysioian  of  France  traces  the  failure  of  the  educational  laws 
of  his  country  to  their  metaphyBJcal  character.  The  E-eport  is 
pree^ely  what  it  ought  to  he — a  work  of  details ;  hut  of  details 
so  admirahly  arranged,  that  they  converge  naturally  of  themselves 
into  general  views  ;  while  the  refiections  hy  which  they  are  ac- 
companied, though  never  superficial,  are  of  such  transparent 
-evidence  as  to  command  instant  and  ahsolute  assent.  This  is, 
indeed,  shown  in  the  result.  The  Report  was  published.  In 
defiance  of  national  self-love  and  the  strongest  national  antipa- 
thies,  it  carried  conviction  throughout  France ;  a  hill  framed  by 
its  author  for  primary  education,  and  founded  on  its  conclusions, 
was  almost  immediately  passed  into  a  law ;  and  M.  Cousin  him- 
self (now  a  peei  of  Fiance),  appointed  to  watch  over  and  direct 
its  execution.  Nor  could  the  philosopher  have  teen  intrusted 
with  a  more  congemi!  ofhce ;  for,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
Plato — "  Man  can  not  piopo&e  a  higher  and  holier  object  for  his 
study,  than  education,  and  all  that  appertains  to  education." 
And  M.  Cousin's  exertions,  we  are  confident,  wiJl  bo  crowned 
with  the  success  and  honor  to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled.  The 
benefit  of  his  legislation  can  not,  indeed,  be  limited  to  France :  a. 
great  example  has  there  been  set,  which  must  be  elsewhere  fol- 
lowed ;  and  other  nations  than  his  own  will  bless  the  philosopher 
for  tlieir  intelligent  existence.  "  Juventutem  recte  formare,"  says 
Melanchthon,  "paulo  plus  est  quam  expugnare  Trojam;"  and  to 
carry  back  the  education  of  Prussia  into  France,  affords  a  nobler 
(if  a  bloodless)  triumph  tlian  the  trophies  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena. 
The  Report  of  M.  Cousin  consists  of  two  parts.  The  former, 
extending  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume,  contains  a  cursory 
view  of  German  education  from  the  elementary  schools  up  to 
the  Universities,  as  observed  during  a  day's  stay  at  Frankfort, 
and  a  five  days'  journey  through  the  states  of  Saxony.  The  latter 
is  solely  devoted  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  Prussian  education, 
which  the  author  enjoyed  the  most  favorable  opportunities  of 
studying,  in  all  its  departments,  during  a  month's  residence  at 
Berlin.  This  part  is,  however,  not  yet  fully  published.  Of  the 
four  heads  which  M.  Cousin  promises  to  treat  (viz.  1.  The  general 
organization  of  public  instruction ;  3.  The  primary  instruction ; 
3.  Instruction  of  the  second  degree,  or  the  gymnasia ;  4.  The 
higher  instruction,  or  the  Universities),  the  two  first  alone  appear. 
We  anxiously  hope  that  nothing  may  occur  to  prevent  the  s 
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publication  of  the  last  two.  If  we  found  fault,  indeed,  with  the 
Report  at  all,  it  would  he,  not  fov  what  it  contains,  but  for  what 
it  does  not.  We  certainly  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  M. 
Cousin  to  extend  his  observations  to  some  other  countries  of  G-er- 
many.  Bavaria  would  have  afforded  an  edifying  field  of  study ; 
and  the  primary  schools  of  Nassau  are  justly  the  theme  of  general 
admiration.  In  the  present  Article  we  must  limit  our  considera- 
tion to  the  second  Iteport ;  and  taking  advantage  of  M.  Cousin's 
lahors,  and  with  his  principal  authorities  before  us,  wc  shall  en- 
deavor to  exhibit,  in  its  more  important  features,  a  view  of  the 
organization  of  Primary  Instruction  in  Prussia;  reserving  the 
higher  and  highest  education — the  Gymnasia  and  Universities — 
of  Germany,  for  the  subject  of  a  future  Article. 

Before  entering  on  the  matter  of  primary  education,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  premise  an  account  of  the  general  organization  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Prussia. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship  there  forms  a  dibtmct  department  of  admini&tiation  It 
is  composed  of  a  mmistei  and  a  council  di\ided  into  three  sec- 
tions— for  Worship — foi  Education — foi  Medicine ,  pach  consist- 
ing of  a  certain  number  of  Counsclois  and  a  Diiector  Of  the 
first,  the  counselora  are  prmcipally  ecclesiiatics ,  and  of  the  sec 
ond,  principally  liyinen  The  mode  m  which  the  mini'iter  and 
his  council  govern  all  the  blanches  of  public  instruction  through- 
out the  monarchy,  is  thus  luminously  explained  by  M   Cousin 

"Prussia  is  divided  into  ten  PjoisMces  viz  East  Pni  aia  West  Pms 
sia,  Posen,  Pomeranii  Broadenbuig  Silesia  Satony  Westphal  %  Cleves 
and  the  Lower  Rhine 

"  Each  of  these  provinces  la  subdivided  into  Departments  {Regierungs- 
bezirke)  comprehending  a  territory  mote  or  less  extensive.  Each  of  these 
departments  is  divided  into  Cwdes  (Krdse),  less  than  our  arrondiesements, 
and  larger  than  our  cantons ;  and  each  of  these  circles  is  again  subdivided 
into  Cmvmimes  {  Gemdnde).  Each  department  has  a  kind  of  coanoil  of 
prefecture  called  the  Regency  {Regienmg),  which  has  its  President, 
nearly  correspondent  to  our  prefect,  with  this  difference,  that  the  president 
of  a  Prussian  Regency  has  much  less  power  over  hia  council  than  our 
prefect  over  his  ;  for,  in  Prussia,  all  affairs  belong  to  the  regency,  and  ate 
determined  by  the  majority  of  voices.  As  each  department  has  its  presi- 
dent, so  every  province  has  its  Supreme  President  (Oberpraemdefit). 

"All  the  degrees  of  public  instruction  are  correlative  to  the  diiTcreat 
degieea  of  this  adminisfccative  hierarchy.  Almost  every  province  has  its 
University,  East  and  West  Ptussia,  with  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  which  are 
conterroinouB,  have  the  University  of  Koenigsberg;  Pometani a,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald ;  Silesia,  that  of  Broslau;  Saxony,  that  of  Halle;  Bran- 
denburg, that  of  Berlin ;  Westphalia,  the  imperfect  University  (called  the 
Academy)  of  Munster  ;  the  Rhenish  provinces  that  of  Bonn.     Each  of 
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these  Universities  ias  autlioritiea  appointed  fcy  itself,  under  the  auperiu- 
tendence  of  a  Royal  Cimvmissioner,  named  by  the  Mimster  of  Public  In- 
Etruction,  with  -whom  he  directly  oonresponds ;  a  functionary  answering  to 
the  Curator  of  the  older  German  ITniversities.  This  office  ia  always  in- 
trusted to  Bome  person  of  consideration  in  the  province  :  it  is  substantially 
an  Itonm-ary  appointment ;  but  there  is  always  attached  to  it  a  certain 
emolument,  for  it  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  government  to  em- 
ploy very  few  unpaid  iunctionaries.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  aristocratic 
governments  to  have  many  offices  without  salary,  as  is  seen  in  England  ; 
but  such  a  system  is  unsuitable  to  governments  at  once  popular  and  mon- 
archical, like  Prussia  and  France ;  and  were  it  canied  to  any  length  in 
either  country,  nothing  less  would  ensue  than  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
government.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  gratuitous  duties  would 
be  performed  by  all  the  citizens  adequate  to  their  discharge  ;  those  of  small 
fortunes  would  soon  tire  of  them ;  they  would  gradually  be  confided  to 
those  of  large  fortunes,  who,  at  last  would  govern  alone.  In  Prussia  all 
functionaries  are  paid  ;  and  as  no  office  is  obtained  till  after  rigid  exami- 
nations, all  are  enlightened  ;  and  moreover,  as  they  are  taien  from  every 
class,  Ihey  carry  into  the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  general  spirit  of  the 
country,  at  the  same  time  that  they  contract  the  habits  of  the  govemment. 
Here  is  manifested  the  system  of  the  Imperial  government  with  us ;  it  is 
that  ot  every  popular  monarchy.  A  Royal  Commissioner  has  duties  which 
he  is  compelled  to  fulfill ;  whatever  may  be  his  consideration  in  other  re- 
spects, in  this  he  is  a  ministerial  officer,  accountable  to  the  Minister.  The 
Eoyal  Commissioners  are  alone  intermediate  between  the  Universities  and 
the  Ministry.  The  Universities  thus  hold  almost  immediately  of  the  Min- 
istry. No  provincial  authority,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  has  the  right  of  in- 
terfering in  their  affairs ;  they  belong  only  to  the  state ;  this  is  Iheir  priv- 
ilege and  their  guarantee.  I  will  speak  to  you  again  in  detail  of  their 
internal  organization ;  it  is  enough,  at  present,  to  mark  the  relation  which 
they  hold  to  the  central  administration  in  the  general  economy. 

"  If  the  Universities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  the  same  is  not  the 
case  with  the  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  In  Prussia  these  are  con- 
sidered as  in  a  great  measure  provincial.  In  every  province  of  the  mon- 
archy, under  the  Supreme  President  of  the  province,  there  is  an  institution 
holding  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  a  certain  sort  repre 
senting  it  in  its  internal  organization  ;  this  institution  is  called  the  Pro- 
vindal  Consistory  {Provincial-Condstori-um).  As  the  Ministry  is  divid- 
ed into  three  sections,  in  like  manner  the  Provincial  Consistory :  the  first, 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  Consistory  properly  so  called  (Consistoriion) : 
the  second,  for  public  instruction,  the  School  Boo/rd  lSdivi-C(Megivm\: 
the  third,  for  matters  relative  to  public  health,  the  Medical  Board  {Me- 
didnai-  Collegium).  This  Provincial  Consistory  is  salaried  :  all  the  mem- 
bers are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship , 
but  at  its  head,  and  at  the  head  of  its  sections,  stands  the  Supreme  Presi- 
dent of  the  Province,  to  whom  exclusively  belongs  the  duty  of  correspond- 
ence, and  who  in  this  capacity  corresponds  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  is  not,  however,  his  natural  minister ;  but  in  bis  quality 
of  Supreme  President,  he  corresponds  with  various  ministers  on  matters 
relative  to  his  province,  although  he  himself  holds  directly  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  This  official  correspondence  of  the  President  of  the  prov- 
inoe  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  is  only  formal,  and  for  the 
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sake  of  concentrating  tho  provincial  administration  In  leality  all  author 
ity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Consistory,  ot  which  e*vch  section  dehberatcs 
separately,  and  decides  on  alt  subjects  by  a  majority  of  voices  — I  shall 
here  speak  only  of  that  section  which  is  occupied  with  pubho  education 
viz.,  the  Schod-Bbard. 

"  I  must  first  call  your  attention  to  an  essential  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  public  instraction,  in  Ptu^sii  ^nd  that  which  it  piesents 
in  the  other  states  of  Germany  through  which  I  passed  la  these  at  the 
centre,  under  a  director  or  a  minister,  stands  a  Consistory,  m  a  great  meas- 
ure ecclesiastical ;  in  Prussia,  heside  the  niinister,  in  place  of  a  Consistory, 
there  is  a  Council,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  only  is  clerical, 
while  the  other  two  are  lay  and  scientific.  This  council  has,  therefore,  no 
ecclesiastical  character  ;  the  sacerdotal  spirit  is  here  replaced  by  the  spirit 
of  the  government ;  the  idea  of  the  state  predominant  over  all  others.  In 
like  manner,  in  each  province,  if  the  composition  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
sistory be  again  too  ecclesiastical,  its  separation  into  three  sections,  hke 
the  Ministry  of  Berlin,  leaves  to  this  body  nothing  olerioal  but  the  name. 
No  doubt,  the  intimate  relations  of  the  Schaol-Booird  with  the  Consistory 
proper,  and  its  peculiar  duties,  render  it  essentially  religious ;  but  it  is 
principally  composed  of  lay  members,  and  completely  free  in  its  action. 

"  Its  special  domain  is  secondary  education,  the  Gymnasia,  and  those 
establishments  intermediate  between  the  schools  of  primary  and  secondary 
instruction,  called  Progyrnnasid  and  Supei-ior  Burgher  Scliools  {Pro- 
gynmasien,  hoehere  Baergerschiden).  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  seminaries  for  training  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  {Seminarien 
Jmr  SckulUh/rer)  our  primary  normal  schools,  are  likewise  within  its 
province,  and  that  in  general  it  interposes  on  all  the  higher  questions 
touching  primary  education. 

"Along  with  the  Schbol-Board,  there  is  a.  Commission  of  Exam/ina- 
Uon  (ivissenschaftlichs  Priiefungs-Commission),  yisaSiWy  composed  of  the 
professors  of  the  "University  belonging  to  the  province.  This  commission 
has  two  objects ; — 1,  To  examine  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia  who  are 
desirous  of  passing  to  the  University,  or  to  revise  tbe  examen  ad  hoc,  which 
these  young  persons  sometimes  undei^o  at  the  gymnasium  itself  {AbUmi' 
ejiten-Exajnen),  by  a  review  of  the  minutes  and  documents  of  this  trial 
(it  corresponds  to  our  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Letters,  without  which 
no  matriculation  is  competent  in  the  Faculties);  2.  To  examine  those 
who  come  forward  as  teachers  in  the  gymnasia ;  and  here  there  are  dif- 
ferent examinations  for  the  different  gradations  of  instraction — one  for 
masters  of  the  lower  classes  {Leh-er) — another  for  masters  of  the  higher 
classes  {Oberlehrer) — a  third,  in  fine,  for  rectors  (correspondent  to  our  pro- 
visors)  who  axe  always  intrusted  with  the  more  important  instruction. 
The  first  examination  for  ample  masters  (Lekrer)  is  the  fundamental. 
The  Commission  of  Examination  is  the  board  that  connects  the  secondary 
instruction  with  the  higher,  as  the  School-Board  connects  the  public  in- 
struction in  the  provinces  with  the  central  ministry  of  Berlin. 

"  The  following  is,  in  few  words,  the  mechanism  of  the  administration 
of  popular  education  i — 

"  If  the  Universities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  the  schools  of 
secondary  instruction  to  the  province,  those  of  primary  instruction  pertain 
principally  to  the  department  and  to  the  commune. 

"  Every  commune  ought  to  have  a  school,  even  by  the  law  of  the  state ; 
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the  psLBtor  of  the  place  ia  the  natural  inspector  of  this  scBool,  along  with 
a  communal  committee  of  admjnistration  and  superintendeiice,  called 
Sclmdvoritand. 

"  111  Hiban  commiineB,  where  there  are  several  schools,  and  establish- 
ments for  primary  edwcation  of  a  higher  pitch  than  the  common  country 
Bciioola,  the  magistrateB  constitute,  over  the  particular  committees  of  the 
several  schools,  a  superior  committee,  which  superintends  all  these,  and 
forms  them  into  a  harmonic  system.  This  committee  is  named  Schzd- 
deputaiion,  or  Schtdcommission. 

"  There  is,  moreover,  at  the  principal  place  of  the  circle  (^Kreis)  ano- 
ther inspector,  whose  sphere  comprehends  all  the  schools  of  tho  circle,  and 
who  corresponds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  committees.  This  new  in- 
spector, whose  jurisdiction  is  more  extensive,  is  likewise  almost  always  an 
ecclesiastic.  Among  the  Catholics  it  is  the  dean.  He  has  the  title  of 
Schod-Inspector  of  the  Circle  {Kreis-Schulrln^ctor). 

"  Thus  the  two  first  degrees  of  authority  in  the  organization  of  primary 
instruction  are,  in  Prussia  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  ecclesiastical ;  but 
with  these  degrees  the  influence  wholly  terminates,  and  the  administrative 
commences.  The  inspector  of  each  circle  corresponds  with  the  regency  of 
each  department,  through  its  president.  This  regency,  or  council  of  de- 
partment, has  within  it  departmental-counselors  (Hegierungsraethe) 
charged  with  different  functions,  and  among  others  a  special  counselor 
for  the  primary  schools,  styled  SchuVrath  ;  a  functionary,  salaried  like  ail 
his  colleagues,  and  who  forms  the  link  of  the  public  instruction,  with  the 
ordinary  departmental  administration,  inasmvich  as,  on  the  one  side,  he  is 
nominated  on  the  presentation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction,  and 
as,  on  the  other,  immediately  on  his  appointment,  he  forms,  in  his  quality 
of  Schuirath,  part  of  the  council  of  regency,  and  thereby  comes  into  con- 
nection with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Schuh-ath  reports  to  the 
council,  which  decides  by  a  majority.  He  thus  inspects  the  schools,  ani- 
mates and  maintains  the  zeal  of  the  Schtdinspectoren,  of  the  Sclvulvor- 
staende,  and  of  the  schoolmasters ;  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  com- 
munal inspectors,  and  of  the  superior  inspectors,  is  addressed  to  him ;  and 
it  is  he  who  conducts  all  correspondence  relative  to  the  schools,  in  name 
of  the  regency  and  through  the  president,  with  the  provincial  consistories 
and  the  school-board,  as  well  as  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction : 
in  a  word,  the  Schtdrath  is  the  real  director  of  primary  education  in  each 
regency. 

I  d   not  here  descend  into  any  detail.;  I  am  only  desirous  of  making 

y      a       e  of  the  general  mechanism  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia.     In 

p  t  1  tion :— Primary  instruction  is  communal  and  departmental,  and, 

at  tl      aine  time,  holds  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  a  double 

ha  a  te  ,  derived,  in  my  opinion;  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  which 

c[  II  qually  the  intervention  of  local  authorities,  and  that  of  a  higher 
ha  d  to  vivify  and  animate  the  whole.  This  double  character  is  repre- 
sent d  n  the  Schvlrath,  who  makes  part  of  the  Council  of  Department, 
and  b  1  ngs  at  once  to  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  that  of  Public 
In  tru  t  n.  Viewed  on  another  side,  all  secondary  instruction  is  depend- 
ent on  the  School  Board,  which  makes  part  of  the  Provincial  Consistory, 
and  is  nominated  by  tho  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  AH  higher  edu- 
cation, that  of  the  'Univeisities,  depends  on  the  Eoyal  Commissioner,  who 
act?  snder  tho  immediate  authority  of  the  minister,     Nothing  thus  escapes 
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the  ministerial  agency ;  and  at  the  same  time,  every  aphoro  of  public  ill' 
stiuctioji  has  in  itaell'  a  sufficient  liberty  cf  operatioa.  The  Universities 
elect  their  authorities.  The  School-Board  proposes  aad  superintends  the 
professors  of  the  gymnasia,  and  is  informed  on  all  the  matters  of  any  con- 
sequence regarding  primary  instruction.  The  Schulrath,  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency,  or  rather  the  Council  of  Regency  on  the  report  of  the  Schul- 
rath, and  after  considering  the  correspondence  of  the  inspectors  and  the 
committees,  decides  the  greater  part  of  the  affairs  of  the  inferior  instruc- 
tion. The  minister,  ■without  involving  himself  in  the  endlesa  details  of 
popular  education,  makes  himself  master  of  the  results,  directs  the  whole 
by  instructions  emanating  from  the  centre,  and  extending  to  every  quartet 
the  national  unity.  He  does  not  continually  intermeddle  ivith  the  concerns 
of  secondary  insfruction ;  but  nothing  is  done  without  his  confirmation, 
and  be  proceeds  always  on  accurate  and  complete  reports.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Universities ;  they  govern  themselves,  but  according  to  the  laws 
which  they  receive.  The  professors  elect  their  Deans  and  tbeir  JR«ctors  ; 
but  they  themselves  are  appointed  by  the  minister.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  aim  of  the  ■whole  organization  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  is  to 
leave  details  to  the  local  authorities,  and  to  reserve  to  the  minister  and  his 
council  the  direction  and  impulsion  of  the  ■whole." 

The  state  of  primary  education  in  Prussia,  M.  Cousin  exhibits 
tinder  the  two  heads  of  the  Law  and  its  Results,  i.e. : 

I.  The  organization  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  If 
enactments  by  ■which  it  is  governed ;  and, 

II.  What  these  legislative  enactments  have  a 
the  statistics  of  primary  instruction. 

Wc  must  limit  our  consideration  to  the  former  head  alone ; 
where  M.  Cousin  gives  in  his  own  arrangement  that  portion  of 
the  law  of  1819 — the  educational  digest  of  Prussia — ■which  relates 
to  the  primary  instruction.  "We  shall  endeavor  to  afford  a  some- 
what detailed  view  of  this  important  section  of  the  Keport.  The 
more  interesting  provisions  of  the  law  we  shaU  give  at  large ;  the 
others  abbreviate  or  omit. 

I, — Duty  of  Parents  to  send  their  Children  to  School. 
( Sohu  Ipilichtigk  eit. ) 

n  Prussia,  as  in  other  states  of  Germany,  this  duty  has  been 
long  enforced  by  law.  The  only  title  of  exemption  is  the  proof 
that  a  competent  education  is  furnished  to  the  child  in  private. 
The  obligation  commences  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  (though  not 
strictly  enforced  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh),  and  terminates 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  None  are  admitted  or 
dismissed  from  school  before  these  ages,  unless  on  examination, 
and  by  special  permission  of  the  committee  of  superintendence.- 
During  this  interval,  no  child  can  remain  away  from  school  unless 
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for  sufficient  reasons,  and  fey  permission  of  the  civil  and  eoolesias- 
tical  authority  ;  and  a  regular  census,  at  Eaater  and  Michaelmas, 
is  taken  "by  the  committees  and  municipal  authorities,  of  all  the 
children  competent  to  school.  Parents,  tutors,  and  masters  of 
apprentices,  are  hound  to  sec  that  due  attendance  is  given  hy 
the  children  under  their  care  ;  and  the  -schoolmasters  must,  in  a 
prescribed  form,  keep  lists  of  attendance,  to  be  delivered  every 
fortnight  to  the  committees  of  superintendence.  Not  wholly  to 
deprive  parents,  &c.,  of  the  labors  of  their  children,  the  school 
hours  are  so  arranged  that  a  certain  time  each  day  is  left  free 
for  their  employment  at  home.  Do  parents,  &c.,  neglect  their 
responsibility  in  sending  their  children  punctually  to  school  ? — 
counsel,  remonstrance,  punishments,  always  rising  in  severity, 
are  apphed ;  and  if  every  means  be  ineffectual,  a  special  tutor  or 
co-tutor  is  assigned  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  children. 
Jewish  parents  who  thus  offend,  are  deprived  of  their  civil  privi- 
leges. To  the  same  end,  the  clergy,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
enjoined  to  use  their  influence,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
they  may  judge  expedient ;  their  sermons,  on  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  ought  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  afford  their 
children  education,  abd  to  watch  over  their  regular  attendance, 
and  may  even  contain  allusion  to  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
these  obligations  neglected ;  and  they  shaU  not  admit  any  child 
to  the  conferences  previous  to  confirmation  and  communion,  with- 
out production  of  the  certificates  of  education. 

In  the  case  of  necessitous  parents,  means  are  to  be  taken  to 
enable  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  hy  supplying  them 
with  clothing,  books,  and  other  materials  of  instruction. 

II. — Duty  of  each  Commune  {Gemetnde')  to  maintain,  at  its 
expense,  a  Primary  School. 

Every  commune,  however  smaU,  must  maintain  an  elementary 
school,  complete  or  incomplete ;  that  is  to  say,  either  fulfilling  the 
whole  complement  of  instruction  pescribed  by  law,  or  its  most 
essential  parts.  Every  town  must  support  burgher  schools,  one 
or  more,  according  to  its  population.  Petty  towns  of  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a 
burgher  school,  are  bound  to  have  at  least  complete  elementary 
schools.  In  case  a  town  can' not  maintain  separately,  and  in 
different  tenements,  an  elementary  and  a  burgher  school,  it  is 
'  Gemeinde,  ctrtmmme,  may,  with  aorne  inaccuracy,  be  translated  jiarish. 
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permitted  to  employ  tlio  lower  classeu  tf  tlie  buighei  as  tn  ele- 
mentaiy  school,  in  kite  mannei,  but  only  in  case  of  m^iiitest 
necessity,  it  i**  allowed  to  use,  at.  a  buighcr  &chool,  the  lower 
classes  of  the  gjmnasium  In  towns,  the  Jewo  maj  e'^tablish 
schools  at  then  own  expense,  if  organi/ed,  supprintended,  and 
admini&teied  "by  them  in  confoimity  tothe  legal  provianns  they 
are  likewise  permitted  to  send  then  children  to  the  Chriatiaa 
schools,  but  can  have  no  share  in  their  administration.' 

The  first  concern  is  to  provide  the  elementary  schools  required 
in  the  country.  "When  possible,  inconiplete  schools  are  every 
where  to  be  changed  into  complete ;  and  this  is  imperative  where 
two  masters  are  required.  I'o  this  end,  the  inhabitants  of  every 
rural  commune  are,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  public  authorities, 
constituted  into  a  Country-school-union  {Landschulverein).  This 
union  is  composed  of  all  landed  proprietors  with  or  without 
children,  and  of  all  fathers  of  families  domiciled  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  commune,  with  or  without  local  property.  Every 
village,  with  the  adjacent  farms,  should  have  its  school-union 
and  its  school ;  but  in  exception  to  this  rule,  but  only  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  two  or  more  villages  may  unite ;  if,  fu-stly, 
one  commune  be  too  poor  to  provide  a  scho&l ;  if,  secondly,  none 
of  the  associated  villages  be  distant  from  the  common  school 
more  than  two  (English)  miles  in  champaign,  and  one  mile  in 
hilly  districts ;  if,  thirdly,  there  be  no  intervening  swamps  or 
rivers  at  any  season  difficult  of  passage;  and,  fourthly,  if  the 
whole  children  do  not  exceed  a  hundred.  If  a  village,  hy  reason 
of  population  or  dilFerence  of  religion,  has  already  two  schools 
for  which  it  can  provide,  these  are  not  to  be  united ;  especially 
if  they  belong  to  different  persuasions.  Circumstances  permit- 
ting, separate  schools  are  to  be  encouraged.  Mere  difference  of 
religion  should  form  no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  school 
union ;  but,  in  forming  such  an  association  of  Catholics  and 
Pi'otestants,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  numerical  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  persuasion.  The  principal  master  should 
profess  the  faith  of  the  majority,  the  subordinate  master  Hiat  of 

'  From  the  Etatistical  information  subsequently  given  by  our  author,  it  appeara  that, 
in  1825,  Prussia  contained  of  inhabUartts  13,356,725; — of  public  elementary  schools 
for  both  seiea,  30,887; — of  pubiio  bjirgher  oj  middle  schools  lor  ii»/s,  468;  for  girls, 
278;  in  fill,  Sl,633  schools  for  primary  educaiion.  In  these  were  employed  23,261 
toasters;  704  imatressea;  and  2034  urwfCT  masters  and  under  mistresses;  peimary 
teaclicrs,  in  all  35,000 ;— affording  public  primary  instmcHon  to  871,346  boys,  792,978 
gitls  ;  in  all,  to  1,664,318  chUiren.     Since  that,  the  improvement  has  been  rapid. 
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the  minority.  Jews  enjoy  the  advantage  jlutaremt  pumitted 
to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  these  bohoola  It,  in  certain 
situations,  the  junction  of  schools  helonging  to  diiFeient  persna 
sions  be  found  expedient,  this  must  take  place  by  con&ent  of  the 
two  parties.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken,  m  ci''e  of  junction, 
that  each  sect  has  the  means  necen'-ajy  foi  the  religious  educa 
tion  of  its  soholai  s  That  neither  party  may  have  cauoe  of  anxiety, 
and  that  whatever  it  contributes  to  the  partnership  may  be  secured 
in  case  of  separation,  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  shall  be 
articulately  set  forth,  and  ratified  in  a  legal  document. 

The  law  having  ordained  the  universal  establishment  of  pri- 
mary schools,  goes  on  to  provide  for  their  support.  This  support 
consists  in  securing:  1.  A  suitable  salary  for  the  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses,  and  a  retiring  allowance  when  unable  to 
discharge  their  functions ;  2.  A  school-house,  with  appertainances, 
well  laid  out,  maintained  in  good  order,  and  properly  heated ; 
3.  The  furniture,  hooks,  pictures,  instruments,  and  means  requi- 
site for  instruction  and  exercise ;  4.  The  aid  to  be  given  to  needy 
scholars. — The  _^)'s^  provision  is  solemnly  recognized  as  of  all  the 
most  important.  The  local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise  the 
schoolmaster's  salary  as  high  as  possible.  Though  a  general  rule 
rating  the  amount  of  emolument  necessarily  accruing  to  the 
office  can  not  be  established  for  the  whole  monarchy,  a  mini- 
mum, relative  to  the  prosperity  of  each  province,  is  to  be  iixed, 
and  from  time  to  time  reviewed,  by  the  provincial  consistories. — 
In  regard  to  the  second — school-houses  are  to  he  in  a  healthy  situ- 
ation, of  sufficient  size,  well  aired,  &c, ;  hereafter,  all  to  be  built 
and  repaired  in  conformity  to  general  models.  Attached,  must 
be  a  garden  of  suitahle  size,  &o.,  and  applicable  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils ;  and,  where  possible,  before  the  school-house, 
a  graveled  play-ground,   and  place  for  gymnastic  exercises, — 

'  This  liberslitjis  general  throughoat  Germany.  If  we  are  ever  to  cDJoy  the  bloas- 
ings  of  a  natlonEd  education  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  eame  principle  must  be  uni- 
versally applied.  An  establiahed  church  becomea  a  nuisance,  when  (aa  hitherto  in 
England  and  Ireland)  it  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  liniTerBsl  diffusion  of  religion  and 
intelligence.  We  trust  that  the  boon  conceded  by  our  lale  monarch  to  his  German 
dominions,  maybe  extended,  under  his  successor,  to  the  Briti  ah  Empire.  By  ordinance 
of  George  TV.  dated  Carlton  Houae,  25th  June,  19SS,  in  reference  to  education  in  the 
county  of  Lingen,  it  is  decreed  (although  the  Protaalant  be  the  established  religion), 
that  in  all  places  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholic,  the  principal 
schoolmaster  shall  be  of  their  persuasion.  The  Lutheran  schools  to  be  under  inspec- 
tion of  the  Superintendent ;  theCatholicunderthatof  the  Aichpiiest:— both  bound  to 
visit  the  schools  regularij.  to  examine  schoolmaster  and  scholar,  and  to  report  to  their 
e»pective  consistories.    {Weingiu-t'i  Journal,  18S2.     Heft.  4,  p.  31.) 
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The  third  provisioa  comprises  a  complement  of  books  for  the 
use  of  master  and  scholar;  according  to  the  degree  of  the  school, 
a  collection  of  maps,  and  geographical  instruments,  models  for 
drawing  and  writing,  music,  &c.,  instruments  and  collections 
for  natural  history  and  mathematics,  the  apparatus  for  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  and,  where  this  is  taught,  the  tools  and  machines 
requisite  for  technological  instruction. — In  regard  to  the  fourth, 
if  there  he  no  charity-school  specially  provided,  every  puhlio 
school  is  hound  to  afford  to  the  poor  instruction,  wholly  or  in 
part  gratuitous ;  as  likewise  the  books  and  other  necessaries  of 
education 

But  as  consi  tenble  funds  iio  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  school  6  tabli&hed  on  such  e\tensive  bases,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  all  the  means  which  i  lace  and  circumstances  afford.  We 
can  not  attempt  to  f  How  M  Couiui  through  this  part  of  the  law, 
however  jmjoitant  and  VM&ely  i-ilculated  are  its  regulations.  We 
shall  state  only  m  gene  il  that  it  is  recognized  as  a  principle, 
that  as  the  gjmnasia  and  other  e  tablishments  of  public  educa- 
tion of  the  ame  rank  aie  piincipally  supported  at  the  cost  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  state  or  picvince;  so  the  inferior  schools 
are  primarily  and  as  fai  as  possible  solely,  maintained  at  the 
expensp  of  the  towni  anl  of  the  country-school  unions.  The 
support  of  these  schools  is  of  the  highest  civil  obligation.  In  the 
towns  it  can  he  postponed  to  no  otl  er  communal  want ;  and  in 
the  countiy  all  landholdei  tenant's  fathers  of  families,  must 
contribute  in  piopoition  to  the  lent  of  their  property  within  the 
territoiy  of  the  scho  1  nni  n,  or  to  the  produce  of  their  industry ; 
this  either  in  money  or  kind.  Over  and  above  thoge  general  con. 
tributions,  fees  also  (Schulgeld)  regulated  by  the  departmental 
authorities,  are  paid  by  the  scholars,  but  not  levied  by  the  school- 
master ;  unless  under  particular  circumstances  it  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  commute  this  special  payment  into  an  augmentation 
of  the  general  contribution. 

III. — General  Objects  and  different  Degrees  of  Priviary 
Education. 
Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the 
law ;  the  Elementary  schools  and  the  Burgher  schools.  The  ele- 
mentary  schools  (Elementarschulen)  propose  the  development  of 
the  human  faculties,  through  an  instruction  in  those  common 
Oranches   of  knowledge  which  are  indispensable  to  the  lower 
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orders,  toth  of  town  and  country.  The  turgKer  schools  {Buer- 
gerschulen,  Stadtschulen)'  carry  on  the  child  till  he  is  capable  of 
manifesting  his  inclination  for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this 
or  that  particular  profession.  The  gymnasia  continue  this  edu- 
cation until  the  youth  is  prepared,  either  to  commence  his  practi 
cal  studies  in  common  life,  or  his  higher  and  special  scientific 
studies  in  the  University, 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speali,  a 
great  establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of 
which  the  parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all 
mutually  correlative.  The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak, 
though  divided  into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  gene- 
ral laws ;  it  admits  of  accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate 
establishments  for  girls  should  be  formed,  wherever  possible,  cor- 
responding to  the  elementary  and  larger  schools  for  boys.  9.  In 
those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish)  where  a  foreign 
language  is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom,  the  chil- 
dren shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also 
to  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Differ- 
ence of  religion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differ- 
ences in  religious  instruction.  This  instraction  shall  always  be 
accommodated  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to 
which  the  school  belongs.  But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  Christian 
state,  the  dominant  spirit  (common  to  all  creeds)  should  be  piety, 
and  a  profound  reverence  of  the  Deity,  every  Christian  school 
may  receive  the  children  of  every  sect.  The  masters  and  super- 
intendents ought  to  avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every  shadow 
of  religious  constraint  or  annoyance.  No  school  should  be  abused 
to  any  purposes  of  proselytism ;  and  the  children  of  a  worship 
different  from  that  of  the  school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  its  I'eligious 
instruction  and  exercises.  Special  masters  of  their  own  persua- 
sion shall  have  the  care  of  tlieir  religious  education ;  and,  should 
■it  be  impossible  to  have  as  mLny  masters  as  confessions,  the 
parents  should  endeavor,  with  so  much  the  greater  sohoitude, 
io  discharge  this  duty  tliemselves,  if  disinclined  to  allow  their 
children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school.     Christian 

'  Called  likewise  Mittelschikn,  middle  schools,  and  Realsckulen,  real  ecliools  ;  tlie 
last,  because  they  are  less  occupied  with  the  Btudy  of  languages  (Verialia)  than  with 
the  luiowleilge  of  things  (Realid). 
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schools  may  admit  Jewish  children,  hut  not  Jewish  schools 
Christian  children.  The  primitive  destination  of  every  school, 
says  the  law,  is  to  train  youth,  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  man  to  God,  it  may  foatei  in  them  the  desire  of  rul- 
ing their  life  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
school  shall,  therefore,  hetimes  second  and  oompiete  the  first 
domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying 
reflections  shall  commence  and  terminate  the  day;  and  the 
master  must  heware  that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  degener- 
ate into  a  matter  of  routine.  He  must  also  see  that  the  chil- 
dren are  constant  in  their  attendance  on  divine  service — (with 
other  regulations  to  a  similar  efieot).  Obedience  to  the  laws, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  he  inculcated.  No  humiliating  or  in- 
decent castjgation  allowed ;  and  corporal  punishment,  in  general, 
to  be  applied  only  in  eases  of  necessity.  Scholars  found  wholly 
incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at  length 
dismissed.  The  pupils  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus  betimes 
habituated  to  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of 
the  different  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily. 
Every  complete  Ele-mentary  school  necessarily  embraces  the 
nine  following  branches  :; — 1.  Religion — morality  established  on 
the  positive  truths  of  Christianity ; — 2.  The  Grerman  tongue,  and 
in  tlie  Pol^h  provinces,  the  vernacular  language ; — 3.  The  ele- 
ments of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  drawing ; — 4.  Calcu- 
lation and  applied,  arithmetic ; — 5.  The  elements  of  physics,  of 
general  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prassia ; — 6.  Singing ; — 7. 
Writing; — 8.  Grym  na  a  tic  exercises : — 9.  The  more  simple  manual 
labors,  and  some  instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 
■ — Every  Burgher  school  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches ; 
1.  Religion  and  morals.  3.  The  German  language,  and  the  ver- 
nacular idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of 
style,  exercises  of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  elassios, 
In  the  countries  of  the  German  tongue,  the  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages are  the  objects  of  an  accessory  study.  3.  Latin  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.'  4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  particular 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.     5.  Physics,  and 

'  Thiti,  we  believe,  is  not  uniTersaliy  enforced. 
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natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of 
nature,  6.  Geography,  and  general  history  comhined ;  Prussia, 
its  history,  laws,  and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular 
study.  7.  The  principles  of  design ;  to  he  taught  with  the  in- 
struction given  in  physics,  natural  history,  and  geometry.  8. 
The  penmanship  should  he  watched,  and  the  hand 
write  with  neatness  and  ease.  9.  Singing,  in  order  to 
the  voice,  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  to  enable  the 
scholars  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of  the  church.  10.  Gymnas- 
tic exercises  accommodated  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  scholar. 
— Such  is  the  minimum  of  education  to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher 
school.  If  its  means  enable  it  to  attempt  a  higher  instruction, 
so  as  to  prepare  the  scholar,  destined  to  a  learned  profession,  for 
an  immediate  entrance  into  the  gymnasium,  the  school  then  takes 
the  name  of  Higher  Town  School,  or  Prog't/mnasium  {hoehere 
Stadlschule,  Frogymnasium).' 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  masters 
and  the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity, 
£tnd  of  his  moral  and  religions  dispositions.  These  certificates  to 
be  always  produced  on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  en- 
tering into  apprenticeship  or  service.  They  are  given  only  at 
the  period  of  departure,  and  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the 
gynmasja,  they  form  the  occasion  of  a  great  solemnity. 

Every  half-year  pupils  arc  admitted ;  promoted  from  class  to 
class ;  and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies. 

A  special  order  will  determine  the  number  of  lessons  to  he 
given  daily  and  weekly  upon  each  subject,  and  in  every  degree. 
No  particular  books  are  specified  for  the  different  branches  in  the 
primary  schools ;  they  are  left  free  to  adopt  the  best  as  they  ap- 
pear. For  religious  instruction  in  the  Protestant  schools,  the 
Bible  and  Catechisms.  The  younger  scholars  to  have  the  Gos- 
pels and  New  Testament ;  the  older  the  whole  Scriptures.  Books 
of  stiidy  to  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  superior  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially 
consulted  in  regai'd  to  those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Cath- 
olic schools,  the  Bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consis- 

'  We  prefer  in  this,  and  some  other  reapects,  the  order  of  the  Bavarian  sehoola. 
The  hoy  ia  there  prepared  for  the  Gymnasijim,  which  he  enters  at  fourteen,  in  the 
"  LnHn  School,"  mhidi  ha  entera  at  eleren.  This  is  an  estahlishment  diatinct  froni 
thohurgher  school.  Of  the  history  of  education  in  Bavaria,  we  may,  perhaps,  taks 
an  opportunity  of  spealiing. 

Mm 
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toriea,  to  select  the  devotional  tooks ;  and  in  case  of  any  difference 
of  opinion,  the  Minister  of  Pulilio  Instruction  shall  decide. 

Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  methods  best  accommodated  to 
the  natural  development  of  the  human  mind ; — methods  which 
keep  the  intellectual  powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous 
exercise,  and  are  not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mechanical 
knovv'ledge.'  The  committees  ai'e  to  watch  over  the  methods  of 
the  master,  and  to  aid  him  by  their  council ;  never  to  tolerate  a 
vicious  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher  authorities  should 
their  admonitions  be  neglected.  Parents  and  guardians  have  a 
right  to  scrutinize  the  system  of  education  by  which  their  child- 
ren are  taught;  and  to  address  their  complaints  to  the  higher 
authorities,  who  are  bound  to  have  them  oai-efuUy  investigated. 
On  the  oiiier  hand,  they  are  bound  to  co-operate  with  their  pri- 
vate influence  in  aid  of  the  public  discipline :  nor  is  it  permitted 
that  they  should  withdraw  a  scholar  from  any  branch  of  educa- 
tion taught  in  the  school  as  necessary. 

As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the 
greatest  publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half- 
yearly  examinations,  for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another, 
there  shall  annually  take  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars.  On  this  solemnity,  the  director,  or  one  of  the  masters, 
in  an  official  programme,  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  school.  In  fine,  from  time  to  time,  there  shall 
be  published  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  education  in  each 
province.     In  schools  for  females,  the  examinations  to  take  place 


^  The  Bavarian  Lckrplan  fuer  die  Volisckiilen  is  excellent  on  this  point ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, are  all  tfae  German  writers  on  education.  The  prevalent  ignorance  in  our  own 
country,  even  of  the  one  iundamental  principle  of  instrucdon — "that  every  scholar 
must  be  his  own  teacher,  or  he  will  learn  nothing ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  develop- 
ment is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  eieriioii  of  the  faculty — has  been  signally  ex- 
posed, both  through  example  and  precept,  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  "Wood ;— a  gentle- 
man whose  generous  and  enlightened  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  education 
entitles  him  to  the  wannest  gratitude  of  his  country.  We  have  the  high  authority 
of  Professor  Pillans  for  stating,  that  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  "  the  prin- 
ciple, "  Thai  a  child,  in  being  taught  to  read  should  be  iaughl  at  tlig  same  time  to  nnder- 
stand  what  he  reads,  is  so  far  from  being  generally  received,  that  the  very  opposite,  if 
not  openly  avowed,  is  at  least  invariaOly  acted  on!"  It  can  not,  wo  trust,  be  now 
long  before  the  Scottish  schoolmBsIer  be  sent  himself  to  school.  ScotlanJ  is,  however, 
OS  far  superior  to  England  in  her  popular  education,  as  inferior  to  Germany.  And, 
considering  in  what  a  barbarous  manner  our  schoolmasters  are  educated,  eiamincd, 
appointed,  paid,  and  superintended,  they  hare  accomplished  far  more  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected. 
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in  prasence  of  the  parents  and  masters,  without  any 
vitation. 

But  if  the  public  insti'uctors  are  tound  to  a  faithful  perform- 
ance cf  their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude 
and  respect  due  to  the  zealous  laborer  iu  tJie  sacred  work  of  edu- 
cation. The  school  is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance 
and  aid,  even  fi-'om  those  who  do  not  confide  to  it  their  childi-en. 
All  public  authorities,  each  in  ita  sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote 
the  public  schools,  and  to  lend  support  to  the  masters  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  office,  as  to  any  other  functionaries  of  the  state. 
In  all  the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  all  Christian 
persuasions,  whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visitations,  or 
in  their  sermons  on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no  op- 
portunity of  recalling  to  the  schools  their  high  mission,  and  to 
the  people  their  duties  to  these  establishments.  The  civil  author- 
ities, the  clergy,  and  the  masters,  shall  every  where  co-operate  in 
tightening  the  bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  school ;  so  that  the  nation  may  be  more  and  more 
habituated  to  consider  education  as  a  primary  condition  of  civil 
existence,  and  daily  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  its  advancement. 

lY. —  On  the  Training — Appointment — Promotion — Punishment 
of  Primary  Instructors 

The  best  plans  of  education  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
good  teachers ;  and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  unless  it  take  care  that  the  schoolmasters  have 
been  well  prepared,  are  encoui'agcd  and  guided  in  their  duty  of 
self-improvement,  and  iinally  promoted  and  recompensed  accord- 
ing to  their  progress,  or  punished  in  proportion  to  their  faults. 
To  falfill  his  duties,  a  schoolmaster  should  be  pious  and  wise, 
1  with  the  importance  of  his  high  and  holy  calling,  well 
d  with  its  duties,  and  possessing  the  art  of  teaching  and 
directing  the  young,  &;c. 

Their  Training. — To  provide  the  schools  gradually  with  such 
masters,  their  education  must  not  be  abandoned  to  chance  ;  it  is' 
necessary  to  continue  establishing,  in  sufficient  numbers,  Semi- 
naries for  primary  instructors  {Schullehrer- Seminarien).'     The 

'  In  Aaetria,  where  the  name,  we  believe,  was  fast  apphed,  and  in  France,  such 
efltablishmentB  are  termed  Normal  Schools.  This  expression,  however,  ia  ambignous ; 
it,  indeed,  properly  denotes  the  paiiern  sciooJ  {Muslerschute),  to  which  a  scminaiy  fe 
schooimaeters  ia  nsnaily,  but  not  necessarily,  attached. 
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cost  of  these  ostatliahments  is  to  he  "borne  in  part  ty  the  puhlio 
treasury  of  the  State,  in  part  "by  the  departmental  school  ex- 
chequers. Every  department  should  possess  such  a  seminary, 
annually  turning  out  a  complement  of  young  men,  prepared  and 
approved  competent  to  their  destination  (Candidaten),  equal  in 
number  to  the  average  annual  loss  of  schoolmasters  in  the  depart- 
ment.' The  following  regulations  are  to  be  attended  to  in  these 
establishments. 

1.  No  seminaiy  for  primary  instructors  to  admit  more  than 
from  sixty  to  seventy  alumni  (Praeparanden). 

2.  In  departments  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  nearly 
equal,  and  where  funds  and  other  circumstances  permit,  there 
shall  be  established  a  seminary  of  this  kind,  for  each  religion. 
But  where  there  is  a  groat  preponderance  of  either,  the  schools 
of  the  less  numerous  persuasion  shall  he  provided  with  masters 
from  a  seminary  of  the  same  creed,  in  some  neighboring  depart- 
ment, or  from  a  small  establishment  of  the  kind  annexed  to  a 
simple  primary  school-  Seminaries  common  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  sanctioned,  provided  the  Aleves  receive  religious  in- 
struetzon  iu  conformity  to  their  belief. 

3.  These  seminaries  are  to  be  established,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  towns  of  a  middling  size ; — not  in  largo,  to  remove  tlie  young 
men  from  the  seductions  of  a  great  city ; — not  in  small,  to  allow 
them  to  profit  by  the  vicinity  of  schools  of  different  degrees. 

4.  To  enable  them  to  recruit  their  numbers  witJi  the  most 
likely  subjects,  and  to  educate  these  themselves,  they  shall,  as 
frequently  as  possible,  be  in  connection  with  orphan  hospitals 
and  charity  schools,  &c.  &c. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  two  kinds  of  seminaries  for  pri- 
mary instructors,  &o.  &c. 

6.  The  studies  of  the  primary  seminaries  are  not  the  same  as 
the  studios  of  the  primary  schools  themselves.  Admission  into 
the  seminary  supposes  a  complete  course  of  primary  instruction, 
and  the  main  scope  of  the  institution  is  to  add,  to  the  knowledge 
previously  acquired,  accurate  and  comprehensive  notions  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  education  of  children,  in  general  and 

'  This  in  1819.  At  piBsent  there  is  not  a  department  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
without  its  great  primary  seminary,  ani  frequently,  OTor  and  above,  several  smaller 
subsidiary  institutions  of  the  same  liinJ.  Of  the  Great  Primary  Seminaries,  there 
existed  in  1306,  oii\j  fourteen  ;  in  1836,  twenty-sis;lit,  i.  e.  one  for  each  department ; 
in  1831,  (ftirlj)-/at»-." 
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in  detail,  in  theory  and  in  practice.'  But  as  it  may  not  always 
be  possible  to  ottain  subjects  fully  prepared,  it  is  permitted  to 
leceive,  a*"  seminarists,  those  who  are  not  yet  peiLct  iii  the  higher 
depaitments  of  their  pievious  studies  The  age  of  admi's'iion  i'' 
flora  sixteen  to  eighteen 

7  The  principal  aim  of  the  piimaij  semmaiies  is  to  form  their 
pnpilb  to  health  of  hod)  and  mind ,  to  in  pne  them  with  religious 
sentiment,  and  tJic  kmdied  pasdagogical  spnit  The  inotmction 
and  exeroiseu  in  the  seminaiy  to  be  coextensive  with  the  branches 
of  education  m  the  primaiy  sehooh,  In  regard  to  methods,  it 
bhouid  bu  le=i4  attempted  to  coramuiuoate  theories,  than,  by  en 
lightened  Lhservation  and  personil  expeiience,  to  lead  the  pupil 
t3  clear  and  simple  piincjplea ,  ■md  to  this  end,  schools  should  be 
attached  to  all  the  semmaiies,  m  which  the  alumni  may  be  ex 
er Cited  to  practice 

S  Ihe  ooiuse  of  pieparation  to  last  three  jeais  The  hist 
in  supplement  of  the  previous  primaiy  education,  the  second 
deioted  to  special  mstiuction  of  a  higher  ordei ,  and  the  third 
to  piaotical  exeicises  in  the  annexed  piimary  schocl,  and  other 
establishments  of  the  place  For  thise  who  reqnue  no  supple 
mentary  mstiuction,  a  couise  of  two  yeais  mav  suffice 

0  Small  ■stipends  allowed  to  a  certain  numboi  of  pooi  and 
promising  seminarists. 

10.  All  who  receive  such  a  gratuity,  are  obliged  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  to  accept  any  vacancy  to  which  tiioy  raay  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  provincial  consistories — with  the  prospect  of  a  more 
lucrative  appointment  if  their  conduct  merit  promotion. 

11.  The  regnlations  of  every  seminary  to  be  ratified  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction ;  immediate  superintendence  to  be 
exercised  by  the  provincial  consistories,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  tlie  several  seminaries,  by  the  clerical 
authorities. 

But  the  preparation  of  primary  schoolmasters  is  not  exelusive- 


'  We  maj  here  state,  that  tlie  branches  of  mstruclioii,  in  the  Prussian  primary 
seminaries,  are  in  general : — I .  Religion  ;  Biblical  history,  study  of  the  Bible,  an 
Introiinc^on  to  the  sacred  books,  Christian  doctrine  and  morals.— 3.  German  language 
etymologically  considered,  grammar,  the  communication  of  thought  in  speech  and 
writing. — 3.  Mathematics;  mental  arithmetic,  ciphering,  geometry. — i.  History. — 
e.  Geography  and  geology.— fl.  Natural  history,  physics.— 7.  Music  ;  singing,  theory 
of  music,  general  bass,  eiecution  on  the  violin  and  organ. — 8.  Drawing. — 9.  Pen- 
manship.— 10,  Pffidagopc  and  didactic  (i.  e.  art  of  moral  education,  and  art  of  inlel- 
lectnal  instruction)  theory  to  be  constantly  conjomed  with  practice. — 11.  Church 
■ervice, — 13.  Elements  of  horticulture. — 13.  Gymnasti 
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ly  limited  to  such  seminaiies.  Large  primary  schools,  clergy* 
men,  and  able  schoolmasters,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pro- 
vincial consistories,  te  allowed  to  attempt  this ;  their  pupils,  if 
deficient,  to  he  sent  to  a  seminary  to  complete  their  quahfioation. 
The  superintendence  of  these  petty  estahlishments  may  he  con- 
fided to  the  inspectors  of  the  circle.  When  joined  to  a  girls' 
school,  these  minor  estahlishments  may  educate  schoolmistresses. 
Their  appointments — Every  man,  foreigner  or  native,  of  ma- 
ture age,  irreproachahle  in  his  moral  and  religious  character, 
and  approved,  hy  examination,  competent  to  its  duties,  is  eligi- 
ble to  the  office  of  public  instructor.  But  this  appointment  be- 
longs, hy  preference,  to  the  seminarists,  who,  after  a  full  course 
of  preparation,  have  been  regularly  examined,  and  found  duly 
qualified  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the  various  branches 
of  primacy  instruction.  These  {half-yearly  and  annual)  exami 
nations  are  conducted  by  a  commission  of  four  competent  indi 
viduals ;  two  of  its  members  being  lay,  two  clerical.  The  cleri 
cai  members,  for  the  examination  of  Protestant  instructors,  are 
appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  province  ;  those 
for  Catholic,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  lay  members  are 
nominated  by  the  provincial  consistory.  These  appointments  are 
not  for  life,  but  renewable  every  three  years.  E-eligion,  and  the 
other  branches,  form  the  subject  of  two  separate  examinations. 
For  Catholic  teachers,  the  religious  examination  takes  place  under 
the  presidency  of  a  church  dignitary  delegated  by  the  bishop ; 
for  Protestant,  under  the  presidency  of  a  clergyman.  The  ex- 
aminations on  temporal  matters  are  conducted  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  lay  counselor  of  the  provincial  consistory.  Both  parts 
of  the  examination,  though  distinct,  are  viewed  as  constituting 
hut  a  single  whole;  all  the  members  of  the  commission  are 
always  present,  and  the  result,  if  favorable,  is  expressed  in  the 
same  certificate.  This  certificate,  besides  the  moral  character 
of  the  candidate,  states  the  comparative  degree  of  his  qualifica- 
tion— eminently  capable,  sufficiently  capable,  just  capable;  and 
also  specifies  his  adaptation  to  the  higher  or  the  lower  department 
of  primary  instruction.  Those  found  incompetent,  are  either 
declared  wholly  incapable,  or  are  remitted  to  their  studies.  The 
others,  with  indication  of  the  degree  of  their  certificate,  are 
placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  of  each  department,  and  have  a 
claim  to  be  appointed ;  but  to  accelerate  this,  the  names  .of  those 
worthy  of  choice  are  published  twice  a  year  in  the  official  papers 
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of  the  departments,  where  the  order  of  tlieii  classifioation  is  that  of 
their  certificates.  Schoolmistresses,  also,  are  approved  competent 
through  examinations  regulated  by  the  provincial  consistories. 

Incentives  to  Improvement — Promotion. — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  enlightened  men  to  whom  the  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  schools  are  confided,  to  watch  over  the  progres- 
sive  improvement  of  the  masters.  In  particular,  it  is  incumtent 
on  the  directors  and  rectors  of  gymnasia  and  town-schools  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  younger  masters,  to  afford  them  advice, 
to  point  out  their  errors,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  them- 
selves by  attending  the  lessons  of  more  experienced  teachers,  hy 
cultivating  their  society,  hy  forming  school  conferences  or  other 
associations  of  instructors,  and  hy  studying  the  hest  works  on  ed- 
ucation.  The  provincial  consistories,  in  electing  able  and  zealous 
masters  of  the  popular  schools,  should  engage  them  to  organize 
extensive  associations  among  the  schoolmasters  of  town  and 
country,  in  order  to  foster  the  spirit  of  their  calling,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  improvement  by  regular  meetings,  by  consultations, 
conversations,  practical  experiments,  written  essays,  the  study  of 
particular  branches  of  instruction,  reading  in  common  well-chosen 
works,  and  by  the  discussions  to  which  these  give  rise.  The 
directors  of  sueh  associations  merit  encouragement  and  support, 
in  proportion  to  their  apphcation  and  success.  By  degrees,  every 
circle  to  have  a  society  of  schoolmasters.'  Distinguished  masters, 
and  those  destined  to  the  direction  of  primary  seminaries,  should 
likewise,  with  the  approbation,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  the  minis- 
ter,  be  enabled,  at  the  pubhc  expense,  to  travel  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  or  abroad,  in  order  to  obtain  information  touching 
the  organization,  and  wants  of  the  primary  schools.'     Zeal  and 

'  These  associations,  among  otlier  institutioiis,  arc  at  once  cauee  and  effect  of  the 
padagogical  spirit  proyalctit  iJirougliout  the  empire — a  spirit  which,  tmfortanatcly,  has 
no  parallal  in  any  other  country.  How  large  a,  share  of  active  intellect  is,  in  Gel-many, 
occupied  with  education,  may  be  estimated  ftoni  the  numher  of  works  on  that  science 
whidi  annually  appear.  Psdagogj  forms  one  of  the  most  eiteneive  departments  of 
German  Utelafure.  Taking  the  last  three  years,  we  find,  from  Thon's  catalogues,  that 
in  1830,  there  were  published  50X— to  1831,  «52— in  1832,  5S6  new  works  of  this 
class.  Of  these,  twenty  were  journals,  maintdned  aicluaively  by  their  natural  circu- 
lation.    Does  Britain,  or  France,  thus  support  even  one! 

*  This  regulation  has  proved  of  the  highest  advantage.  But  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  done  much  more.  Not  only  have  intelligent  schoolmasters  been  sent  abroad 
to  study  the  institutions  of  other  conntrlea,  as  those  of  Graser,  Poehhuan,  Pestaiozzi, 
Fellenherg,  &c.,  but  almost  every  foreign  educational  method  of  any  celebrity  has  been 
flilly  and  fairly  tried  hy  experiment  at  home.  In  this  way  the  Fnissian  puhlic  educa- 
tion has  been  always  up  to  every  improvement  of  the  ago,  and  obviated  any  tendency 
to  a  partial  and  one-sided  development. 
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ability  in  the  master  to  te  rewarded  tj  promotion  to  situationa 
of  a  higher  order,  and  even  in  particular  cases,  by  extraordinary 
recompensea.  The  proyinoial  eonaistories  to  prepai-e  tahlea  of  the 
different  places  of  schoolmasters,  classed  according  to  their  emolu- 
ment; and  to  take  care  that  the  promotion  be  in  general  made 
in  conformity  to  these  lists.  No  term  of  service  affords  of  itself 
a  vaUd  claim  to  promotion ;  when  a  place  is  solicited  superior  to 
that  for  which  the  petitioner  has  received  a  certificate,  an  exami- 
nation of  promotion  must  take  place  before  the  same  authorities, 
to  whom  the  examination  for  appointment  is  intrusted-  Where 
the  competency  is  notorious,  examination  may,  by  the  ratifying 
power,  he  dispensed  with.  The  departmental  authority  must,  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  ministry  a  list  of  all  masters 
newly  placed  or  promoted,  with  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
several  appointments ;  and  this  authority  is  never  excusable  if  it 
leave  personal  merit  without  employment  and  recompense,  or  the 
smallest  service  unacknowledged.  (The  regulations  touching  the 
degradation  and  dismissal  of  incapable,  negligent,  immoral  mas- 
ters, we  must  wholly  omit.) 

V. — Of  tke  Direction  of  the  Schools  of  Primary  Instruction. 

Such  is  the  internal  organization  of  the  primary  education. 
But  this  organization  would  not  work  of  itself;  it  requires  an 
external  force  and  intelligence  to  impel  at  once  and  guide  it — in 
other  words,  a  governing  power-  The  fundamental  principle  of 
this  government  is,  that  the  ancient  union  of  popular  instruction 
with  Christianity  and  the  Church  should  be  maintained ;  always, 
however,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  ministerial  authority. 

Commtmal  Authorities- — Creneral  rule- — That  as  each  com- 
mune, urban  or  rural,  has  its  primai-y  school  or  schools,  so  it 
must  have  its  special  Superintending  School  Committee,  (Schul- 


Primary  Country  Schools. — Where  the  church  contributes  to 
their  support,  this  committee  is  composed  of  the  patron  and  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish,  of  the  magistrates  of  the  commune,  and  of 
several  fathers  of  families,  members  of  the  school-union ;  and 
where  all  are  not  of  one  faith,  the  proportion  of  the  sects  among 
the  members  of  the  union  must  be  represented  by  the  proportion 
of  the  sects  among  the  fathers  of  families  in  the  committee-  The 
fixed  members  of  the  committee  form  its  Committee  of  Admims- 
tration  {yervialtende  Schiilvorstand) ;  the  others  are  elected  (for 
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four  years,  and  capable  of  re -election)  by  the  school-union,  and 
confirmed  by  the  provincial  consistory-  No  one  allowed  to  decline 
ttis  duty,  unless  burdened  with  another  communal  office.  In 
schools  exclusively  endowed  by  the  chiirch,  the  committee  of 
administration  may  be  wholly  ecclesiastical-  However  consti- 
tuted, this  committee  takes  cognizance  of  all  that  concerns  the 
school,  within  and  without-  The  pastor,  in  particular,  who  is  the 
natural  -inspector  of  the  village  school,  ought  to  he  frequent  in  his 
visits,  and  unremitted  in  his  superintendence  of  the  masters-  The 
committees  receive  all  complaints,  which  they  transmit  to  the 
superior  authorities-  Theh.'  exertions'  should  he  especially  directed 
to  see  that  all  is  conformable  to  regulation ;  to  animate,  direct, 
and  counsel  the  instructors ;  and  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  education-  Articulate  directions  on  the  more  special 
duties  of  the  administi'ative  committees,  and  accommodated  to 
their  several  circumstances,  to  be  published  by  the  provincial 
consistories.     Services  gratuitous. 

Primary  Toivn  Schools. — In  peity  towns,  where  there  is  only 
a  single  school,  the  committees  of  administration  are  composed, 
as  those  of  the  country  ;  only,  if  there  be  two  or  more  clergymen, 
it  is  the  first  who  regularly  belongs  to  this  committee ;  to  which 
is  also  added  one  of  the  magisti"ates,  and  a  representative  of  the 
citizens. 

In  towns  of  a  middlings  size,  which  support  several  primary 
schools,  there  is  to  be  formed,  in  like  manner,  a  single  common 
administration  ( Ortschulbehoerde),  except  only,  that  to  this  coun- 
cil is  added  a  father  of  a  family  of  each  school,  and  a  clergyman 
of  each  sect,  if  the  schools  be  of  difierent  creeds.  It  will  form 
matter  of  consideration  whether  a  person  specially  skilled  in 
scholastic  affairs  (ScAM/mare»)  should  be  introduced. 

Large  towns  are  to  be  divided  into  districts,  each  having  its 
superintending  school-committee.  There  shall,  however,  be  a 
central  point  of  superintendence  for  all  the  schools,  gymnasia 
excepted;  this  called  the  School-commission  {Schulcommission). 
This  properly  composed  of  the  Lutheran  Superintendent,  and 
of  the  Catholic  Arch-priest  or  Dean  of  the  place,  and  according 
to  the  size  of  the  town  and  number  of  its  schools,  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  magistracy,  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  citizens,  and  of  one  or  two  individuals  versed  in  the 
science  of  education,  A  member  of  each  committee  of  adminis- 
tration (if  special  circumstances  do  not  prevent)  is  added,  unless 
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0116  1j6  already  there,  in  a  different  capacity.  These  hodies  to  te 
confirmed  by  the  provincial  consiatories,  who  must  take  care  that 
only  upright,  intelligent,  and  zealous  individuab  are  admitted. 
The  members  elected  for  six  years,  with  capacity  of  re-election ; 
no  one,  however,  obliged  to  serve  longer  than  three.  Municipal 
functions  alone  afford  a  plea  of  excuse.  Services  unpaid.  The 
eohool-oommission  is  bound — to  see  that  the  town  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  schools — to  attend  to  their  wants — to  admin- 
ister the  general  school-fund — to  take  care  that  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  law,  the  minister,  or  the  provincial  consistories, 
are  duly  executed,  in  regard  to  school  attendance  by  the  children 
of  rich  and  poor — to  do  every  thing  for  the  internal  and  external 
prosperity  of  the  schoola,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  district  committees 
have  each  the  snperintendenoe  of  their  schools,  in  subordination 
to  the  sehool-commission.  The  school-commission  and  district- 
committees  to  meet  in  ordinary  once  a  month.  Their  presidents 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  members,  and  confirmed  by  the 
consistory  of  the  province.  Decisions,  by  plurality  of  voices ; 
except  in  matters  touching  the  internal  economy  of  the  school, 
which  are  determined  by  the  opinion  of  the  clergymen,  and  those 
specially  versed  in  educational  matters.  The  conuuittees  may 
call  in  to  assist  in  their  extraordinary  general  deliberations,  the 
clergy  and  instructors  of  the  distiict,  or  a  part  of  them.  The 
school-commissions  annually  address  circumstantial  reports  on 
the  schools  under  their  inspection  to  the  provincial  consistories  ; 
in  the  petty  towns,  and  country  communes,  this  report  is  made 
through  the  inspectors  of  the  circle. 

Authorities  of  the  Circle.- — There  is  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  inferior  schools  of  a  circle,  as  likewise  over  the  commit- 
tees  of  administration  of  these  schools,  and  this  superintendence 
is  exercised  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Circle  ( Schiil-Kreis-Aufseher, 
or  Schid-Kreis-Inspektor).  The  school  circle  is  co-extensive  with 
the  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Superintendent  and  Catholic  Bishop. 
But  if  the  diocese  bo  too  large  for  one  school- inspection,  it  must 
be  divided  into  two  circles.  For  Protestant  schools,  the  snperin- 
tendents  are  in  general  the  inspectors  of  the  circle.  The  greatest 
cave  is  therefore  to  he  taken  that  no  churchman  he  nominated 
superintendent,  who  does  not,  besides  his  merely  clerical  acquire- 
ments, possess  those  qualifications  necessary  for  the  inspection  of 
schools.  Clergymen,  not  superintendents,  may,  in  certain  spec 
iiied  circumstances,  be  appointed  inspectors ;  and  even  laymen. 
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distinguislied  for  their  pedagogical  knowledge  and  activity; 
always,  however,  with  permission  previously  obtained  from  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  For  the  Catholic  schools,  the 
inspectors  are  in  general  the  Deans.  Under  the  same  conditioim 
as  for  the  Protestant  schools,  other  ecolesiastios  and  even  laymen 
permitted  to  replace  the  Deans.  The  Protestant  inspectors  are 
nominated  fay  the  consistory  of  the  province,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Catholic  inspectors  are 
proposed  hy  the  bishops,  and  presented,  with  an  articulate  state- 
ment of  their  qualifications,  hy  the  provincial  consistories,  to  the 
Minister  for  confirmation.  The  Minister  has  a  right  to  decline 
the  confirmation,  when  well-founded  objections  can  bo  alleged 
against  the  presentee,  and  to  summon  the  Bishop  to  make  a  new 
proposal.  The  inspector  of  the  circle  is  charged  with  watching 
over  the  internal  management  of  schools,  the  proceedings  of  the 
committees,  and  the  conduct  of  the  instructors.  The  whole  scho- 
lastic system,  indeed,  is  subjected  to  their  revision  and  superior 
direction.  They  must  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  all  tho  schools,  by  means  of  the  half-yeariy  reports 
transmitted  by  the  communal  committees,  by  attending  the  ex- 
aminations, by  unexpected  visits  as  frequently  as  may  be,  and  hy 
the  solemn  revisions  to  be  made  once  a  year  by  every  inspector 
in  all  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  these  revisions,  he 
examines  the  children  assembled  together :  requires  an  account 
of  the  school  administration,  internal  and  external,  from  the  ad- 
ministrative committee ;  receives  the  copaplaints  and  wishes  of 
the  memhers  of  the  school-union,  and  takes  measures  to  remedy 
defects.  He  transmits  a  full  report  of  the  revision  to  the  con- 
sistory of  the  province.  The  consistory  from  time  to  time  name 
counselors  from  its  body  to  assist  at  the  stated,  or  to  make  extra- 
ordinary, revisions. 

For  the  external  management  of  country  schools,  the  inspectors 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  counselors  of  the  circle  {Land- 
raethe).  All  the  regulations  and  inqunies  of  the  provincial  con- 
sistories, relative  to  the  internal  affans  of  the  'ichools,  are  ad- 
dressed  to  the  inspectors,  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  wants 
of  the  schools,  and  of  their  masters,  aie  bi ought  by  the  inspectors 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  consistories  The  Cathohc  inspectors 
are  bound  to  furnish  to  the  bishop  the  information  required  touch- 
ing the  religious  concerns  of  the  schools ;  but  their  primary  duty 
is  to  inform  the  provincial  consistories  of  their  general  condition. 
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Oil  the  other  hand,  they  shoiild  oummunicatc  to  the  bishop  the 
report  of  the  annual  revision,  addiessed  to  the  consistories.  The 
Protestant  inspectors,  as  clergymen,  are  alieady  in  eonneotion 
with  the  synods ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  clerical  members  of 
the  committees  of  administration,  ought  to  inform  the  synods  of 
the  state  of  the  schools,  and  take  coun'sel  m  the  synodal  raeotings 
in  regard  to  their  improvement  Lay  inspectors  should  do  this 
by  writing.  Each  inspector  receives  an  annual  indemnity  for 
the  traveling  expenses  he  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, the  amount  to  be  rated  by  the  provincial  consistories.  The 
study  of  the  theory  and  praotioe  of  education  is  made  imperative 
at  tho  University,  both  on  Protestant  and  Catholic  students  of 
theology;  and  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examination 
for  holy  orders,  unless  found  conversant  with  all  matters  requisite 
for  the  administration  and  superintendence  of  schools.  The  law 
of  1819  stops  with  the  inspector  of  the  circle.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  over  the  inspector  stands  the  school -counselor 
{Schulrath) ;  a  functionary  belonging  to  the  departmental  council 
of  regency,  and  yet  nominated  hy  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  regency  represented  by  the  school- counselor,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  consistory  of  the  province,  of  which  the 
school-board  [Schulcollegium)  iorms  part.  This  high  scholaatio 
authority,  provmcial,  not  departmental,  intermeddles  with  prima- 
ry instruction  only  in  certain  more  important  points ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  seminaries  for  primary  schoolmasters,  lying,  as  they  do, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  regency,  of  tho  school- counselor,  and  of 
the  inspector  of  the  circle.  Of  these  we  have  already  spoken 
iBupra,  pp.  534-537}. 

VI. — Of  Private  Schools. 
lu  Prussia  all  education,  but  especially  the  education  of  the 
people,  rests  on  the  public  establishments ;  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  was  too  important  a  concern  to  be  abandoned  to  chance ; 
hut  though  no  dependence  is  placed  by  the  State  on  private 
schools,  these  institutions  are  not  proscribed,  but  authorized  un- 
der the  conditions  necessary  to  obviate  all  serious  detriment  to 
the  cause  of  education.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  detail  on  this 
head.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  the  State  ou  the  one  hand, 
through  the  high  qualification  it  secures  in  those  to  whom  it  con- 
fides the  care  of  public  instruction,  raises  the  general  standard  of 
pEcdagogical  competency  to  a  very  lofty  pitch ;  on  the  other,  it 
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takes  meaauros  dh-eotly  to  atate  the  nuisance,  so  prevalent 
among  ourselves,  of  unqualified  interlopers  in  this  difficult  and 
all-important  occupation.  In  Prussia,  quacks  are  tolerated  nei- 
ther in  medicine  nor  in  education.  Private  instructors  must 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  moral  and  religions  charac- 
ter ;  their  capacity  is  ascertained  by  examination ;  and  the  license 
■which  they  obtain,  specifies  what,  and  in  what  degree,  they  are 
found  qualified  to  teach.  Neither  are  private  establishments  n' 
education  emancipated  from  public  inspection. 


"We  must  subjoin  M.  Cousin's  observations  on  this  Law,  and 
on  the  expediency  of  its  adoption.  They  are  of  high  importance ; 
and  from  their  application  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  coun- 
try, are  hardly  less  deserving  of  consideration  in  England  than  in 
France, 

"  The  points  of  which  I  have  now  treated  comprehend  the  whole  mecha- 
nism of  primarj'  education  iu  Prussia.  There  is  not  a  single  article  but 
is  literally  borrowed  from  the  law  of  1819.  This  law,  without  entering 
into  specialties  relative  to  the  several  provinces,  neglects  no  ohject  of  in- 
terest. As  a  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction,  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  perfect  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 

"  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  its  consummate  wisdom. 
Ko  inappUcible  general  principles ;  no  spirit  of  system ;  no  particular  and 
e"vc!usivo  views,  govern  the  legislator  j  he  avails  himself  of  all  the  means 
conducive  to  his  end,  even  when  these  means  differ  widely  from  each 
other  A  king,  an  absolute  king,  has  given  tliis  law  ;  an  irresponsible 
minister  has  counseled  or  digested  it ;  yet  no  mistaken  spirit  of  centraliza- 
tion 01  ministerial  bureaucracy  is  betrayed ;  almost  every  thing  is  com- 
mitted to  the  authorities  of  the  commune,  of  the  department,  of  the 
province ;  with  the  minister  is  left  only  the  impulsion  and  general  super- 
intendence. The  clergy  have  an  ample  share  in  the  direction  of  popular 
inatniction,  and  the  fathers  of  families  are  likewise  consulted  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  villages.  In  a  word,  all  the  interests  naturally  oonoemed  in 
the  business,  find  their  place  in  this  organization  and  coi  i-ur  each  in  its 
own  manner  to  the  common  end — the  civilization  of  the  people, 

"  This  Prussian  law  appears  to  me,  therefore  excellent ;  but  we  are 
not  to  imagine  it  the  result  of  one  man's  wisdom  Baron  von  Altenstein, 
by  ■whom  it  nas  digested  is  not  its  author  and  it  n  ay  be  said  to  have 
already  exiated  m  a  mass  of  partial  oidinances  and  m  the  usages  and 
manners  of  the  country  Theie  is  not  peihaps  a  single  article  of  this 
long  liM  of  which  theie  aie  not  numeious  proccdL-nts  and  in  a  notice 
touching  the  histoiy  oi  pinoary  education  m  Prussia  la  Beokedorff's 
Journal  I  find  enactments  of  1758  and  1J36  com}  iiemg  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  regulitions  enforced  by  the  Hw  oi  ISIJ  The  obligation  on 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  is  of  long  standing  in  Prussia. 
The  e\ti.nsive  mterfucnoo  of  the  Church  in  the  education  of  the  people 
ascends  to  the  origin  of  Piolestanti'm  to  -whitli  rt  indeed  belongs ;  for  it 
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is  e"videiLt  that  a  revolution,  accomplished  in  the  iiamo  of  liberty  of 
tkougtit,  behoved,  for  its  own  defense  and  eatablishment,  to  work  out  tlie 
mental  emaaoipation  of  the  people,  and  the  difTufiion  of  edueation.  The 
law  of  1819  undouhtedly  pitches  sufEciently  high,  what  is  to  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  and  burgher  schools ;  hut  if  this  instruction  appear  ex- 
cessive for  certain  localities,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  is  already  practiced, 
and  even  surpassed,  in  many  others.  The  boldest  measure  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  seminary  for  the  education  of  primary  schoolmasters 
in  each  department ;  hut  there  were  already  similar  establishments  in 
most  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  In  fine,  this  law  did 
hardly  more  than  distribute  uniformly  what  existed  previously,  not  only 
in  Prussia,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
metaphysical  Utopia,  arbitrary  and  artificial,  like  the  greater  part  of  our 
laws  concerning  primary  education,  bnt  a  measure  founded  on  experience 
and  reality.  And  herein  is  seen  the  reason  why  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  why  it  has  so  rapidly  produced  the  happiest  fruits.  Previously 
assured  that  it  was  every  where  practicable,  the  Prussian  minister  every 
where  required  its  execution,  leaving  the  details  to  the  authorities  to 
whom  they  belonged,  and  reserving  only  to  himself  the  primary  move- 
ment, the  impulsion,  and  the  verification  of  the  whole.  This  impulsion 
has  been  so  steady,  this  verification  so  severe,  and  the  commuaal,  depart- 
mental, and  provincial  authorities,  the  Schod-hoard  in  the  provincial 
consistories,  the  Schoot-cvunseloT  in  each  council  of  department,  the  In- 
spectois  in  the  circles,  the  Commissions  in  the  towns,  and  the  ConvmiAteeh 
in  the  urban  and  rural  communes — all  the  authorities  superintendent  of 
the  schools,  have  exerted  a  zeal  at  once  so  nnremitted,  and  so  well  applied, 
that  at  present  what  the  law  prescribes  is  almost  every  where  below  what 
is  actually  performed.  For  example  : — The  law  commands  the  estfjjlish- 
ment  in  each  department  of  a  great  primary  Seminary ;  and  there  is  now, 
not  only  one  such  in  every  department,  but  frequently,  likewise,  several 
smaller  subsidiary  seminaries  ; — a  result  which,  in  a  certain  sort,  guaran- 
tees all  others ;  for  such  establishments  can  only  flourish  in  proportion  as 
the  masters  whom  they  prepare  find  comfortable  appointments,  and  the 
comfortable  appointment  of  masters  says  every  thing  in  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of  primary  instruction.  The  schoolmasters  have  been  raised 
to  funct  onaries  of  the  state,  and  as  such  have  now  right  to  a  retiring 
pens  on,  m.  their  old  age ;  and  there  is  formed  ia  every  department  a  fund 
for  tl  e  widows  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters,  which  the  law  has  recom- 
mended rather  thau  enforced The  greatest  difficulty  was  to 

obta  n  n  the  new  provinces,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Rhine,  the 
execu  on  of  that  article  of  the  law  which,  under  rigorous  penalties,  im- 
poses on  parents  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  The 
n  u  s  er  wisely  suspended  that  part  of  the  law  in  these  provinces,  and 
apj.1  ed  himself  to  accomplish  a  similar  result  by  persuasion  and  emula- 
t  0  then,  at  last,  when  he  had  disseminated  the  taste  for  education  in 
these  piovinces,  and  deemed  them  sufficiently  prepared,  he,  in  1825,  ren- 
dered the  law  obhgatory,  and  thenceforward  strictly  enforced  its  execu- 
tion  [Examples.]     The  law  has  been  universally  applied, 

but  with  a  prudent  combination  of  mildness  and  rigor.  Thus,  &c.  ...  I 
have  thought  it  useful  to  study  the  mode  in  which  the  Government  has 
applied  the  general  law  of  ItSIO  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  far  behind 
even  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine.     I  have  under  my  eyes  a  number  of 
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documents,  wliicli  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  ministerial  measures  and.thd 
progress  which  primary  instruction,  with  the  civilization  it  represents,  have 
made  in  this  Polish  portion  of  the  monarchy.  It  would  ho  liketmse  de- 
sirable that  there  were  published  in  French,  all  the  ministerial  and  pro- 
vincial instrtictiona  toucliing  the  application,  of  the  law  of  1819  to  the 
Jevra,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  education  in  this  portion  of 
the  Prussian  population,  numerous  and  wealthy,  but  comparatively  unen- 
lightened, and  apprehensive  lest  the  faith  of  their  cMldren  might  be 
periled  by  an  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  things,  a  law  regarding  primary  education  is, 
in  France,  assuredly  a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity.  But  how  ia  a 
good  law  to  be  framed  in  the  absence  of  precedents,  and  of  all  experience 
in  this  important  matter  ?  The  education  of  the  people  has  been  hitherto 
so  neglected ;  the  attempts  have  been  so  few,  and  these  few  so  unsuc- 
cessful, that  we  are  totally  destitute  of  thoso  common  notions,  those  fore- 
closed opinions  irradicated  at  once  in  our  habits  and  judgments,  which 
constitute  the  conditions  and  bases  of  a  true  legislation,  I  am  anxious 
for  a  law,  and  a  law  I  also  dread ;  for  I  tremble  lest  we  should  again 
commence  a  course  of  visionary  legislation,  instead  of  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  what  actually  is.  God  grant  that  we  bo  made  to  comprehend, 
that,  at  present,  a  law  on  primary  education  can  only  be  a  provisory,  not 
a  definitive  measure ;  that  of  necessity  it  must  be  remodeled  some  ten 
years  hence,  and  that  the  problem  is  only  to  supply  the  more  urgent 
wants,  and  bestow  a  legislative  sanction  on  some  incontestable  points. 
What  are  these  points  ?     I  will  attempt  to  signalize  them  from  actual 

"  The  notion  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  is  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  prevalent  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pass  it  inconti- 
nently into  a  law ;  but  all  are  at  one  in  this — that  a  school  ia  an  establish- 
ment necessary  in  every  commune,  and  it  is  readily  admitted  that  this 
school  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  commune,  allowing  the 
commune,  if  too  poor,  to  have  recourse  on  the  department,  and  the  depart- 
ment on  the  state.  This  point,  then,  is  not  disputed,  and  ought  to  be 
ratified  into  a  law.  The  practice  has  even  preceded  the  enactment: 
during  the  last  year  the  municipal  councils  have  been  every  where  voting 
the  highest  amount  of  funds  within  thoir  means  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  their  commune.  There  remains  only  to  convert  this  almost 
general  fact  into  a  legal  obligation. 

"You  are  also  aware,  sir,  that  many  councils  of  department  have  felt 
the  nece^ity  of  ensuring  the  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  their  better  ed- 
ucation, by  establishing  within  their  bounds  a  primary  normal  school ; 
and  we  may  affirm,  that  in  this  expenditure  there  has  been  frequently 
moXQ  of  luxury  than  of  parsimony.  This  also  is  a  valuable  indication ; 
and  the  law  would  only  confirm  and  generalize  what  at  present  takes  place 
almost  every  where,  by  decreeing  a  primary  normal  school  for  each  depart- 
ment, as  a  primary  school  for  every  commune :  it  being  understood  that 
this  primary  normal  school  should  be  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resources  of  each  department. 

"Here,  then,  are  two  very  important  points  on  which  all  are  agreed; 
Have  you  not  also  been  struck  with  the  demands  of  a  great  many  towns, 
large  and  small,  for  schools  superior  to  the  common  primary  schools,  and 
in  which  the  instruction,  without  attempting  to  emulate  our  myal  and 
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communal  colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  sIiduM  devote  a,  more 
particular  attention  to  objects  of  a  more  general  utility,  and  indispensable 
to  that  numerous  class  of  the  population  which,  without  entering  into  the 
learned  professiouB,  finds,  however,  the  want  of  a  more  extensive  and 
varied  culture  than  the  lower  orders,  strictly  so  called — the  peasants  and 
artisans  ?  The  towns  every  where  call  out  for  sucli  establishments ; 
several  municipal  councils  have  voted  considerable  funds  for  this  purpose, 
and  have  addressed  themselves  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
authorization,  assistance,  and  advice.  Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  symptom  of  a  veritable  want,  the  indication  of  an  important  chasm  in 
our  system  of  public  education.  Ton  are  well  aware  that  I  am  a  zealous 
defender  of  classical  and  scientiiic  studies ;  not  only  do  I  think  that  it  is 
expedient  to  keep  up  our  collegial  plan  of  studies,  more  especially  the 
phUological  department  of  that  plan,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  ought  to 
he  strengthened  and  extended,  and  thereby,  always  maintaining  our  in- 
contestable superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  to  ha 
able  to  emulate  Gtermany  in  the  solidify  of  our  classical  instruction.  In 
fact,  classical  studies  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  laost  eEsenlial  of  all, 
conducing,  asthey  do,  to  the  Imowledge  of  our  humanity,  which  they  con- 
sider under  all  its  mighty  aspects  and  lelatious :  here,  in  the  language 
of  literature  of  nations  wlio  have  left  behind  a  memorable  trace  of  their 
passage  on  the  earth ;  there,  in  the  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  history  which 
continually  renovate  and  improve  society ;  and  iinally,  iu  philosophy, 
which  reveals  to  ns  the  simple  elements,  and  the  more  uniform  organi- 
zation of  that  wondrous  being,  which  history,  literature,  and  languages 
successively  clothe  in  forms  the  most  diversified,  and  yet  always  relative  to 
some  more  or  less  important  part  of  its  internal  constitution.  Classical 
studies  maintain  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
our  humanity.  To  enfeeble  them  would,  in  my  eyes,  he  an  act  of  barbar- 
ism, an  attempt  against  true  civilization,  and  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crime 
of  !ese-humanity.  May  our  royal  colleges,  then,  and  even  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  communal,  continue  to  introduce  into  the  sanctuary  the  flower 
of  our  French  youth ;  they  will  deserve  well  of  their  country.  But  the 
whole  population — can  it,  ought  it,  to  enter  our  colleges  ?  In  France, 
primary  education  is  but  a  soantKng;  and  between  this  education  and 
that  of  our  colleges,  there  is  a  blank  ;  hence  H  follows  that  the  father  of 
a  family,  even  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  has  the  honorable 
dosire  of  bestowing  a  suitable  education  on  his  sons,  can  only  do  so  by 
sending  them  to  college.  Serious  inconveniences  are  the  result.  In  gen- 
eral, these  young  men,  who  are  not  conscious  of  a  lofty  destination,  prose- 
cute their  studies  with  little  assiduity;  and  when  they  return  to  the  pro- 
fession and  habits  of  their  family,  as  nothing  in  the  routine  of  their  ordi- 
nary life  occurs  to  recall  and  keep  up  their  college  studies,  a  few  years  arc 
sure  to  obliterate  the  smattering  of  classical  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  also  firec[uently  contract  at  college  acquaintances  and  tastes  which 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  themselves  again  to  the  humble 
condition  of  their  parents  :  hence  a  race  of  restless  men,  discontented  with 
their  lot,  with  others,  and  with  themselves,  enemies  of  a  social  order,  in 
which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  their  place,  and  ready,  with  some 
acquirements,  a  talent  more  or  less  solid,  and  an  unbridled  ambition,  to 
throw  themselves  into  all  the  paths  cither  of  servility  or  revolt.  Our  col- 
leges should  undoubtedly  remain  open  to  all,  but  wo  ought  not  to  invite 
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into  them,  without  Sscretion,  the  lowev  orders ;  and  this  we  do,  unless 
we  establish  institutions  intermediate  between  the  primary  schools  and  the 
colleges.  Gennany,  and  Prussia  in  particular,  are  rich  in  establishments 
of  this  description.  I  have  already  described  several  in  detail,  at  Frank- 
fort, "Weimar,  Leipsic ;  and  they  are  consecrated  by  the  Prossian  law  of 
1819.  You  are  aware  that  I  speak  of  what  are  called  Burgher  schools 
{B      g      J   I    )      v/   A    V  h       utl  d**8"hl       fra 
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passed  ;  but  the  case  is  djfTerent  m  the  Burgher-school ;  as  this  is  destined 
for  a  class  essentially  different,  the  middle  class  ;  and  it  should  naturally 
be  able  to  rise  in  accommodation  to  the  higher  circiunstances  of  that  class 
ia  the  more  important  towns.  Thus  it  is  that  in  Prussia  the  Burgher- 
school  has  various  gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  with 
which  I  have  made  you  acquainted,  up  to  that  higher  degree  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  Gymnasium,  properly  so  denominated,  and  thus 
sometimes  obtains  the  name  of  Progymnasinm.  I  transmit  ycu  an  in- 
struoiion  relative  to  the  different  progymaasia  in  the  department  of  Mun- 
sfer ;  you  will  there  see  that  these  establishments  are,  as  the  title  indicates, 
preparatory  gymnasia,  where  the  classical  and  scientific  instruction  stops 
within  certain  limits,  but  where  the  burgher  class  can  obtain  a  truly 
liberal  education.  In  general,  the  German  burgher  schools,  somewhat 
inferior  to  our  colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  incomparably 
superior  to  them  in  what  is  taught  of  religion,  geography,  history,  tha 
modem  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  national  literature.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  establish  in  France,  by  one 
name  or  other,  burgher  schools,  under  various  modifications,  and  to  re- 
model to  this  form  a  certain  number  of  our  communal  colleges.  I  regard 
this,  sii,  as  an  afiair  of  state.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  have  already 
various  degrees  of  primary  instruction  in  France,  and  that  what  I  require 
has  been  already  provided.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  we  have  three 
degrees,  it  is  true,  but  ill-defined ;  the  distinction  is  therefore  naught. 
These  three  degrees  are  an  arbitrary  classification,  the  principle  of  which 
1  do  not  pretend  to  comprehend,  while  the  two  degrees  determined  by  the 
Prussian  law  are  manifestly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Finally, 
comprehending  these  two  degrees  within  the  circle  of  primary  education, 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  distinguish  and  characterize  them  by  different 
Nn 
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names  ;  but  tliese  names — schools  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  degree — 
mark  nothing  hut  abstract  differences;  Ihey  speak  not  to  the  imagination 
and  make  no  impression  on  the  intellect.  In  Prussia,  the  names,  Ele- 
mentary School  and  Burgher  school,  as  representing  the  inferior  and  supe- 
rior degrees  of  primary  instmction,  are  popular.  That  of  Miitdscmde 
(Middle-school)  is  also  employed  in  some  parts  of  Germajiy — a  name 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  adopted  by  ns.  That,  and  Ele- 
mentary School,  Tvould  comprehend  the  two  essential  degrees  of  primary 
instruction;  and  our  primary  normal  schools  would  furnish  masters  equaJly 
for  both  degrees ;  for  whom,  however,  there  behoved  to  be  two  kinds  of 
esaminations,  and  two  kinds  of  licenses.  There  wotdd  remain  for  you 
only  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the  middle  school,  as  you  wotdd  undoubtedly 
do  for  the  elementary  school,  taking  care  to  allow  the  several  deparfinents 
gradually  to  surpass  their  minimum,  according  to  their  resources  and  their 
success. 

"  This  is  what  appears  to  me  substantially  contained  in  all  the  petitio.  \i 
addressed  to  yon  by  the  towns,  whether  to  change  the  subjects  taught  m 
onr  communal  colleges ;  whether  to  add  to  the  classical  and  scientific  in- 
struction afforded  in  our  royal  colleges,  other  courses  of  more  general 
utility  ;  whether,  in  fine,  to  be  allowed  schools  which  they  know  not  how 
to  name,  and  which  more  than  once  they  have  denominated  Industrial 
Schools,  in  contradistinction  to  our  colleges.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
weaken  the  classical  studies  of  our  colleges  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  repeat  it, 
they  ought  to  he  strengthened.  We  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  two 
descriptions  of  pupils  into  oar  colleges ;  this  is  contrary  to  all  good  disci- 
pline, and  would  unavoidably  enervate  the  more  difficult  studies  to  the 
profit  of  the  easier.  Neither  is  it  right  to  give  the  name  of  Industrial 
Schools  to  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  par- 
ticular vocation.  The  people  feel  only  their  wants ;  it  belongs  to  you,  sir, 
to  make  choice  of  the  means  by  which  these  wants  are  to  be  satisfied.  A 
cry  is  raised  from  one  extremity  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  French  nation  establishments  intermediate  between  the  simple 
elementary  sohools  and  the  colleges.  The  prayers  are  urgent;  they  are 
almost  unanimous.  Here  again  is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  importance 
on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  dilate.  The  general  prayer,  numerous  at- 
tempts more  or  less  successful,  call  out  ibr  a  law,  and  render  it  at  once  in- 
dispensable and  easy." 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  conclude,  leaving  much  interesting 
matter  of  the  Rapport  unnoticed,  and  the  whole  Frojet  de  Loi. 
What  we  have  extracted  of  the  former,  will  afford  a  sample  of 
the  exceeding  importance  of  its  contents-  Of  this  we  have  before 
us  a  G-erman  translation  hy  Dr.  Kroeger  of  Hamburgh,  who  has 
appended  some  valualjlo  notes ;  but,  though  the  work  is  of  incom- 
parably greater  importanoc  for  thia  country,  we  have  little  expeo- 
tation  that  it  will  appear  in  English.  "We  are  even  ignorant  of 
our  wants.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  all  educational  improvement 
in  Britain  lies  less  in  the  amount,  however  enormous,  of  work  to 
be  performed,  than  in  the  notion  that  not  a  great  deal  is  requisite- 
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Our  pfedagogical  ignorance  is  only  equaled  liy  our  pedagogical 
conceit :  and  where  few  are  competent  to  understand,  all  believe 
themselvea  qualified  to  decide. 

Had  our  limite  permitted,  we  should  have  said  something  of 
the  history  of  primary  education  in  Germany ;  and  a  word  on  the 
system  of  popular  instruction  in  some  of  the  Worth  American 
democracies,  which,  however  inferior,  still  approaches  nearest  to 
that  established  in  the  autocratic  monarchies  of  the  fempire.  We 
should  also  have  attempted  to  show,  though  somewhat  startling 
in  its  appliance  to  ourselves,  that  Aristotle's  criterion  of  an  honest 
and  intelligent  government  holds  universally  true.  A  govern- 
ment, says  the  philosopher,  ruling  for  the  benefit  of  all,  is,  of  its 
very  nature,  anxious  for  the  education  of  all,  not  only  because 
intelligence  is  in  itself  a  good,  and  the  condition  of  good,  but  even 
in  order  that  its  subjects  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  which  it  is  itself  the  source ;  whereas  a  government  ruling  for 
the  profit  of  its  administrators,  is  naturally  willing  to  dehase  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  governed,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
disqualified  to  understand,  to  care  for,  and  to  assert  their  rights. 
— But  we  must  leave  these  inquiries  for  the  present ;  trusting  to 
be  ahle,  ere  long,  to  resume  them. 
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)68  APPENDIX  I.     PHILOSOPHICAL.     (A.) 

THiKiaNG  (employing  that  terra  as  comprehending  all  our  cog- 
nitive energies)  is  of  two  kinda.  It  ia  eitiier  A)  Negative  or  B) 
Positive. 

A.)  ThinJcing  is  Negative  (in  propriety,  a  negation  of  tliouglit), 
wlien  Existence  is  not  attributed  to  an  object.  It  is  of  two  liinda ; 
in  as  much  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  conditions  of  positive 
thinlting  is  violated.     In  either  case,  the  result  is  Nothing. 

I.)  If  the  condition  of  Non-contradiction  be  not  fulfilled,  there 
emerges  The  really  Impossible,  what  has  been  called  in  the 
schools,  Nihil  purum. 

II.)  If  the  condition  of  Relativity  be  not  purified,  there  results 
The  Impossible  to  thought;  that  is,  what  may  exist,  but  what 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  existing.  This  impossible,  the  schools 
have  not  contemplated  ;  we  are,  therefore,  compelled,  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry  and  precision,  to  give  it  a  scholastic  appellation  in 
the  Nihil  cogitabile. 

B.)  Thinking  is  Positive  (and  this  in  propriety  is  the  only 
real  thought),  when  Existence  is  predicated  of  an  object.  By 
existence  is  not,  however,  here  meant  real  or  objective  existence, 
but  only  existence  subjective  or  ideal.  Thus  imagining  a  Cen- 
taur or  a  Hippogryph,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  phantasm  has 
any  being  beyond  our  imagination;  but  still  we  attribute  to  it 
an  actual  existence  in  thought.  Nay,  we  attribute  to  it  a  possi- 
ble existence  in  creation ;  for  we  can  represent  nothing,  which 
we  do  not  think,  as  within  the  limits  of  Almighty  power  to  real- 
ize.— Positive  thinking  can  be  brought  to  bear  only  under  two 
conditions ;  the  condition  of  I.)  Non-contradiction,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  II.)  Relativity.    If  both  are  fulfilled,  we  think  Something. 

I.)  NoM-coHTKADicTioN.  Thjs  Condition  is  insuperable.  "We 
think  it,  not  only  as  a  law  of  thought,  but  as  a  law  of  things ; 
and  while  we  suppose  its  violation  to  determine  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, wo  suppose  its  fulfillment  to  afford  only  the  Not-impos- 
sible. Thought  is,  under  this  condition,  merely  explicative  or 
analytic  ;  and  the  condition  itself  is  brought  to  bear  under  three 
phases,  constituting  three  laws ;  i.) — the  law  of  Identity  ;  ii,) — 
the  law  of  Contradiction ;  iii.) — the  law  of  Excluded  Middle. 
The  science  of  these  laws  is  Logic  ;  and  as  the  laws  are  only  ex- 
plicative, Iiogio  is  only  formal.  (The  principle  of  Sufficient  Rea- 
son should  be  excluded  from  Logic,  For,  in  as  much  as  this 
principle  is  not  material  (material=non-formal)  it  is  only  a  deri- 
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vation  of  the  three  formal  laws ;  and  in  as  much  as  it  is  material, 
it  coincides  with  the  principle  of  Causality,  and  is  extra- logical). 

Though  necessary  to  state  the  condition  of  Non-contradiction, 
there  is  no  dispute  about  its  effect,  no  danger  of  ite  violation. 
When  I,  therefore,  speak  of  the  Conditioned,  I  use  the  term 
in  special  reference  to  Relativity.  Ey  existence  conditioned,  is 
meant,  emphatically,  existence  relative,  existence  thought  under 
relation.  Relation  may  thus  be  understood  to  contain  all  the 
categories  and  forms  of  positive  thought. 

II.)  Relativity.  This  condition  (by  which,  he  it  observed,  is 
meant  the  relatively  or  conditionally  relative,  and,  therefore,  not 
even  the  relative,  absolutely  or  infinitely) — this  oonditioa  is  not 
insuperable.  We  should  not  think  it  as  a  law  of  things,  but 
merely  as  a  law  of  thought ;  for  we  find  that  there  arc  contradiotoiy 
opposites,  one  of  which,  by  the  rule  of  Excluded  Middle,  must 
be  true,  but  neither  of  which  can  by  us  be  positively  thought  ai 
possible. — Thinking,  under  this  condition,  is  ampliative  or  syn 
thetic.  Its  science  Metaphysic  (using  that  term  in  a  comprehen 
sive  meaning),  is  therefore  material,  in  the  sense  of  non  formal 
The  condition  of  Relativity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  19  brought 
to  bear  under  three  principal  relations  ;  the  first  of  which  spiinga 
from  the  subject  of  knowledge — the  mind  thinking  {the  relation,  of 
Knowledge) ;  the  second  and  third  from  the  object  of  knowledge 
— the  thing  thought  about  {the  relations  of  Existence.) 

(Besides  these  necessary  and  original  relations,  of  which  alone 
it  is  requisite  to  speak  in  an  alphabet  of  human  thought,  there 
are  many  relations,  contingent  and  derivative,  which  we  fre-- 
quently  employ  in  the  actual  applications  of  our  cognitive  ener- 
gies. Such  for  example  (without  arrangement)  as — True  and 
False,  G-ood  and  Bad,  Perfect  and  Imperfect,  Easy  and  Difficult, 
Desire  and  ^.version.  Simple  and  Complex,  Uniform  and  Various, 
Singular  and  Universal,  Whole  and  Part,  Similar  and  Dissimilar, 
Congruent  and  Incongruent,  Equal  and  Unequal,  Orderly  and 
Disorderly,  Beautiful  and  Deformed,  Material  and  Immaterial, 
Natural  and  Artificial,  Organized  aud  Inorganized,  Young  and 
Old,  Male  and  Female,  Parent  and  Child,  &o.  &:c.  These  admit 
of  classification  from  different  points  of  view;  but  to  attempt 
their  arrangement  at  all,  far  less  on  any  exclusive  principle,  would 
here  be  manifestly  out  of  place). 

i.)  The  relations  of  Knowledge  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  the  subject  and  of  the  object  of  thought. 
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Self  and  Not-self  [Effo  and  Non-ego — Subjective  and  Objeci- 
ive.)  "Whatever  comea  into  eonaoiousneaa,  is  tliought  by  ua,  either 
as  belonging  to  the  mental  self,  exclusively  (subjectivo-subjective), 
or  as  belonging  to  the  not-self,  exclusively  (objectivo-objoctive), 
or  aa  belonging  partly  to  both  (subjeotivo-objective.)  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  find  words  to  expresa  preoiaely  all  the  complex 
correlations  of  knowledge.  For  in  cognizing  a  mere  affection  of 
self,  we  objectify  it;  it  forms  a  subject-object  or  subjective  object 
or  subjectivo-subjective  object :  and  how  shall  we  name  and  dis 
criminate  a  mode  of  mind,  representative  of  and  relative  to  a  mode 
of  matter  ?  This  difficulty  is,  however,  strictly  psychological.  In 
so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  is  manifest  that  all  these 
cognitions  exist  for  us,  only  aa  terms  of  a  correlation. 

The  relations  of  Existence,  arising  from  the  object  of  Imowledge, 
are  twofold;  in  as  much  as  the  relation  ia  either  Intrinsic  or 
Extrinaic. 

ii.)  Aa  the  relation  of  Existence  is  Intrinsic,  it  is  that  of  Sub- 
STANCE  AND  Q,UAHTY  (form,  accidcnt,  property,  mode,  affection, 
phenomenon,  appearance,  attribute,  predicate,  &c.)  It  may  be 
called  qualitative. 

Substance  and  Quality  are,  manifestly,  only  thought  aa  mu- 
tual relatives,  "We  can  not  think  a  quality  existing  absolutely, 
in  or  of  itself.  We  are  conatrained  to  think  it,  as  inhering  in 
some  basis,  substratum,  hypostasis,  or  substance ;  but  this  sub- 
stance can  not  he  conceived  by  us,  except  negatively,  that  is,  as 
■the  unapparent — ^the  inconceivable  correlative  of  certain  appear- 
ing qualities.  If  wo  attempt  to  think  it  positively,  we  can  think 
it  only  by  transforming  it  into  a  quality  or  bundle  of  qualities, 
which,  again,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  an  unknown  substance, 
now  supposed  for  their  inoogitable  basis.  Every  thing,  in  fact, 
may  be  conceived  aa  the  quality,  or  as  the  substance  of  some- 
thing else.  But  absolute  substance  and  absolute  quality,  these 
are  both  inconceivable,  as  more  than  negations  of  the  conceivable. 
It  is  hardly  requisite  to  obaerve,  that  the  term  Substance  is  vul- 
garly applied,  in  the  abusive  signification,  to  a  congeries  of  quali- 
ties, denoting  those  especially  which  are  more  permanent,  in  con- 
trast to  those  which  are  more  transitory.  (See  the  treatise  Da 
Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  c.  iv.) 

What  has  now  been  said,  applies  equally  to  Mind  and  Matter. 

As  the  relation  of  Existence  is  Extrinsic,  it  is  threefold ;  and 
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as  constituted  by  three  species  of  quantity,  it  may  he  called  quan- 
titative. It  is  realized  in  or  by :  1°.  Protensive  quantity,  Pro- 
tension,  or  Time;  2°.  Extensive  quantity,  Extension  or  Space; 
3°.  Intensive  quantity,  Intension  or  Degree.  These  quantities 
may  be  all  considered,  either  as  Continuous  or  as  Discrete  ;  and 
they  constitute  the  three  last  great  relations  which  we  have  here 
to  signalize. 

iii.)  Time,  Protension  or  protensive  quantity,  called  likewise 
Duration,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  thought.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered both  in  itself  and  in  the  things  which  it  contains. 

Considered  in  itself. — Time  is  positively  inconceivable,  if  we 
attempt  to  construe  it  in  thought ; — either,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
absolutely  commencing  or  absolutely  terminating,  or  on  the  other, 
as  infinite  or  eternal,  whether  ab  antp  or  a  post;  and  it  is  no  less 
inconceivable,  if  we  attempt  to  fix  an  abaolute  minimum  or  to 
follow  out  an  infinite  divisiion  It  is  positively  conceivable ;  if 
conceived  as  an  indeiinite  past,  present  or  future ;  and  as  an  in- 
determinate mean  between  the  two  unthinkable  extremes  of  an 
absolute  least  and  an  infinite  divisibility.    For  thus  it  is  relative. 

In  regai'd  to  Time  Past  and  Time  Future  there  is  comparative- 
ly no  difficulty,  because  these  are  positively  thought  as  protensive 
quantities.  But  Time  Present,  when  we  attempt  to  realize  it, 
seems  to  escape  us  altogether — to  vanish  into  nonentity.  The 
present  can  not  be  conceived  as  of  any  length,  of  any  quantity,  of 
any  protension,  in  short,  as  any  thing  positive.  It  is  only  con- 
ceivable as  a  negation,  as  the  point  or  line  (and  these  are  only 
negations)  in  which  the  past  ends  and  the  future  begins — in 
which  they  limit  each  other. 

"  Le  moment  ou  ja  parte,  est  deja  loin  da  moi," 

In  fact,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  we  do  exist ;  and  specula- 
tively,  we  must  admit,  in  its  most  literal  acceptation — "  Victtin 
semper,  vivimus  nunquam."  The  Bleatio  Zeno's  demonstration 
of  the  impossibility  of  Motion,  is  not  more  insoluble  than  could 
be  framed  a  proof,  that  the  Present  has  no  reality ;  for  however 
certain  we  may  be  of  both,  we  can  positively  thinlc  neither.  So 
true  is  it  as  said  by  St.  Augustin;  "What  is  Time— if  not  asked, 
I  know ;  but  attempting  to  explain,  I  know  not." 

Things  in  Time  are  either  co-inclusive  or  co-exclusive.  Things 
co-inclusive — if  of  the  same  time  are,  pro  tanto,  identical,  appar- 
ently and  in  thought ;  if  of  different  times  (as  causes  and  effect, 
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causce  et  causatum),  tliey  appear  as  diiferent,  but  are  tlioiiglit  as 
identical.  Things  oo-exelusive  are  inatually,  either  prior  and 
posterior,  or  contemporaneous. 

The  imposaibility  we  experience  of  thinking  negatively  or  as 
non-existent,  non-existent,  consequently  in  time  (either  past  or 
future)  aught,  which  we  have  conceived  positively  or  as  existent 
— this  impossibility  affords  the  principle  of  Causality,  &o.  (Spe- 
cially developed  in  the  sequel.) 

Time  applies  to  both  Substance  and  Q,uality ;  and  includes  the 
other  quantities,  Space  and  Degree. 

iv.)  Space,  Extension  or  extensive  quantity  is,  in  like  manner, 
a  necessary  condition  of  thought ;  and  may  also  be  considered, 
both  in  itself,  and  in  the  things  which  it  contains. 

Considered  in  itself — Space  is  positively  inconceivable  ; — as  a 
whole,  either  infinitely  unbounded,  or  absolutely  bounded ;  as  a 
part,  either  infinitely  divisible,  or  absolutely  indivisible.  Space 
is  positively  conceivable : — as  a  mean  between  these  extremes ;  in 
other  words,  we  can  think  it  either  as  an  indefinite  whole,  or  as 
an  indefinite  part.     For  thus  it  is  relative. 

The  things  contained  in  Space  may  be  considered,  either  in 
relation  to  this  form,  or  in  relation  to  each  other. — In  relation  to 
Space :  the  extension  occupied  by  a  thing  is  called  its  place ;  and 
a  thing  changing  its  place,  gives  the  relation  of  motion  in  space, 
space  itself  being  always  conceived  as  immovable, 
"  slabilisque  manens  i!at  cuncta  morori." 

— Considered  in  relation  to  each  other.  Things,  spacially,  are 
either  inclusive,  thus  originating  the  relation  of  containing  and 
contained ;  or  co-exclusive,  thus  determining  the  relation  of  posi- 
tion or  situation — of  here  and  there. 

Space  applies,  proximately,  to  things  considered  as  Substance; 
for  tho  qualities  of  substances,  though  they  are  in,  may  not  occu- 
py, space.  In  fact,  it  is  by  a  merely  modern  abuse  of  the  term, 
that  the  affections  of  Extension  have  been  styled  Qualities.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  admit  the  possibil- 
ity of  unextended  substance.  Extension,  being  a  condition  of 
positive  thinking,  clings  to  all  our  conceptions ;  and  it  is  one 
merit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  that  it  proves  space 
to  be  only  a  law  of  thought,  and  not  a  law  of  things.  The  diiH- 
culty  of  thinking,  or  rather  of  admitting  as  possible,  the  immate- 
riality of  the  soul,  is  shown  by  the  tardy  and  timorous  manner  in 
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which  the  iiiextension  of  the  thinkmg  suhject  was  recognized  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  early  Councils  and  most  of 
the  Fathers  maintained  the  extended,  while  denying  the  corporeal, 
nature  of  the  spiritual  principle ;  and,  though  I  can  not  allow, 
that  Descartes  was  the  first  by  whom  the  immateriality  of  mind 
was  fully  acknowledged,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  an  assertion 
of  the  inextension  and  illooality  of  the  soul,  was  long  and  very 
generally  eschewed,  aa  tantamount  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  a 
mere  nothing. 

On  space  are  dependent  what  are  called  the  Primarif  Qualities 
of  body,  strictly  so  denominated,  and  Space  comhined  with  Degree 
aiFords,  of  body,  the  Becundo-primary  Qualities.  (On  this  dis- 
tinetjon,  see  Dissertations  on  Ueid,  p.  845-853.) 

Our  inabihty  to  conceive  an  absolute  elimination  from  space  of 
aught,  which  we  have  conceived  to  occupy  space,  gives  the  law  of 
what  I  have  called  Ultimate  Incompressibility,  &c.    {lb.  p.  847.) 

V.)  Degree,  Intension  or  intensive  quantity  is  not,  like  Time 
and  Space,  an  absolute  condition  of  thought.  Existences  are  not 
necessarily  thought  under  it ;  it  does  not  apply  to  Substance,  but 
to  Quality,  and  that  in  the  more  limited  acceptation  of  the  word. 
For  it  does  not  apply  to  what  have  (abusively)  "hQeni  called  by 
modern  philosophers  the  Primary  Qualities  of  body ;  these  being 
merely  evolutions  of  Extension,  which,  again,  is  not  thought 
under  Degree.  (Dissertations  on  K-eid,  p.  846,  sq.)  Degree  may, 
therefore,  be  thought  as  null,  or  as  existing  only  potentially.  But 
thinking  it  to  be,  we  must  think  it  as  a  quantity;  and,  as  a 
quantity,  it  is  positively  both  inconceivable  and  conceivable. — It 
is  positively  inconceivable :  absolutely,  either  as  least  or  as  great- 
est ;  infinitely,  as  without  limit,  either  in  increase  or  in  diminu- 
tion.— On  the  contrary,  it  is  positively  conceivable ;  as  indefinite- 
ly high  or  higher,  as  indefinitely  low  or  lower. — The  things  thought 
under  it ;  if  of  the  same  intension  are  correlatively  uniform,  if  of 
a  ditferent  degree,  are  correlatively  higher  or  lower. 

Degree  affords  the  relations  of  Actuality  and  Potentiality — of 
Action  and  Passion — ^f  Power  active,  and  Power  passive,  &c. 

Degree  is,  likewise,  developed  into  what,  in  propriety,  are 
called  the  Secondary  Qualities  of  body ;  and  combined  vrith 
Space,  into  the  ^ecvmdo-primary.     {lb.  p.  853,  p.  848,  sq.) 

So  much  for  the  Conditions  of  Thinking,  in  detail. 

If  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  be  correct,  it  yields 
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as  a  corollary,  that  Judgment,  that  Compariaon  is  implied  in 
every  act  of  apprehension ;  and  the  fact,  that  consciousness  oan 
not  he  realized  without  an  energy  of  judgment,  is,  again,  a  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  theory,  asserting  the  Uelativity  of 
Thought. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  even  from  the  preceding 
outline,  is,  it  vpjll  be  seen,  the  express  converse  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Ahaolute — at  least,  as  this  system  has  been  latterly  evolved 
in  G  ermany.  For  this  asserts  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned— of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite ;  while  that  denies  to  him 
a  knowledge  of  either,  and  maintains,  all  which  we  immediately 
knowj  or  can  know,  to  he  only  the  Conditioned,  the  Relative,  the 
Phenomena],  the  Finite.  The  one  supposing  knowledge  to  ho 
only  of  existence  in  itself,  and  existence  in  itself  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  even  understood,  proclaims — "  Understand  that  you 
may  believe."  ("  Intellige  ut  credas") ;  the  other,  supposing  that 
existence,  in  itself,  is  unknown,  that  apprehension  is  only  of 
phenomena,  and  that  these  are  received  only  upon  trust,  as  in- 
comprehensibly revealeil  facts,  proclaims  with  the  Prophet — "  Be- 
lieve that  ye  may  understand,"  {"Crede  ut  inteliigas,"  Is.  vii. 
9,  sec.  IxK.) — But  extremes  meet.  In  one  respect,  both  coincide; 
for  both  agree,  that  the  knowledge  of  Nothing  is  the  principle  or 
result  of  all  true  philosophy : 

'  S       I\  k  — s  uJiun   quu  n  s  Ir  a  □  r  utr  q  G 

But  the  one  doct  ine  openly  mamtaming  that  the  Nothing 
must  yield  eveiy  thing  is  a  phiksophio  omniscience;  whereas 
the  other,  holding  that  Woth  ng  can  yield  nothing  is  a  philoso- 
phic nescience  In  ether  woi  lo  — ^the  doctime  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned is  a  philosophy  coniessmg  relative  ignorance,  but  professing 
ahaolute  knowledge ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  is  a 
philosophy  professing  relative  knowledge,  hut  confessing  ahsolute 
ignorance.  Thus,  touching  the  Absolute :  the  watchword  of  the 
one  is — "  Noscendo  cognoscitur,  ignorando  ignoratur ;"  the  watch- 
word of  the  other  is — "Nosccndo  ignoratur,  ignorando  cognosci- 
tur." 

But  which  is  time  ? — To  answer  this,  we  need  only  t«  examine 
our  own  consciousness ;  there  shall  we  recognize  the  limited  "  ex- 
tent of  our  tether." 

"  Tecum  babita,  el  nutis  quam  sit  tibi  curia  Eupellei." 
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But  this  or.e  requisite  is  fulfilled  (alas !)  Ly  few ;  and  the  same 
philosophie  poet  has  to  lament ; 

"  Ut  nemo  in  aese  tentat  descenilere — nemo ; 
Sed  prfficedoiiti  Epeotatar  mantica  tergo  '." 

To  manifest  the  utility  of  introducing  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
ditioned into  oui  metaphysical  ipeculatioiL-,  I  shall  (always  in 
outline)  give  onp  only,  hut  a  signal  illustration  of  its  importance. 
— Oi  all  questions  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy,  that  concerning 
the  ongm  ot  oui  judgment  of  Cause  and  Effect  is,  perhaps,  the 
moLit  celehiated ,  but,  strange  to  say,  theie  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
awaie,  to  he  found  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  theories, 
proposed  in  explanation,  not  to  saj ,  among  these,  any  satisfaetory 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  itself 

The  phenomenon  la  this  — When  a'waie  of  a  new  appearance, 
we  aiP  unable  to  conceive  that  therem  has  oiiginatcd  any  new 
ewotence,  and  aie,  thereJore,  consti  ai/ied  to  think,  that  what  now 
appeals  to  us  under  a  new  ioim,  had  previouslj  an  existence 
undei  otheis.  These  ofliers  (for  they  are  always  plural)  are 
called  its  cause,  and  a  cause  (oi  moie  piopeily  causes)  we  can 
not  hut  suppose ,  foi  a  cause  is  simply  every  thmg  without  which 
the  eftpct  would  not  result,  and  all  such  concuiimg,  the  effect 
can  not  hut  lesult.  "We  are  utt(,rly  unable  to  construe  it  in 
thought  as  possible,  that  the  complement  of  existence  has  been 
either  increased  or  diminished.  Wo  can  not  conceive,  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  nothing  becoming  something,  or,  on  the  other,  some- 
thing becoming  nothing.  When  God  is  said  to  create  the  uni- 
verse out  of  nothing,  we  thinlt  this,  by  supposing,  that  he  evolves 
the  universe  out  of  himself;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  conceive 
annihilation,  only  by  conceiving  the  creator  to  withdraw  his  crea- 
tion from  actuality  into  power- 

■'  NU  posse  creari 
De  Niliilo,  neque  quod  gcnitu  'at  ad  Nil  rovocari ;" 

De  Nihilo  Nihil,  in  Niliilum  NJl  posse  reverti ;"— 


— these  Imes  of  Lucretius  and  Persius  enounce  a  physical  axiom 
of  antiquit>  which,  when  interpreted  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Conditioned,  is  itself  at  once  recalled  to  harmony  with  revealeC 
truth,  and  e\pres3ing,  in  its  purest  form,  the  conditions  of  human 
thought,  exures^es  also,  implicitly,  the  whole  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon of  causdhty. 

The  mm  1  is  thus  compelled  to  recognize  an  absolute  identity 
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of  existence  m  the  effect  ana  n  tl  e  c  mplemcnt  of  its  causes— 
between  the  cb  isatum  and  tlie  c  i  na  We  tliiiik  the  causes  to 
contain  all  th'it  is  contained  m  the  effect ;  the  effect  to  contain 
nothing  but  what  i&  contained  m  the  causes.  Each  h  tlie  sum  of 
the  other  Omnia  mutantv)  nihil  znlent,"  h  what  we  think, 
what  we  must  think  nor  can  the  change  itself  be  thought  with- 
out a  cau=!e  0  ir  judgment  of  causality  simply  is  : — We  neces- 
sariJy  deny  in  thought,  that  the  object  which  we  apprehend  as 
beginning  to  be,  really  so  begins  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  as 
we  must,  the  identity  of  its  present  sum  of  being,  with  the  sum 
-ii  its  past  existence. — And  here,  it  is  not  requisite  for  us  to  know, 
under  what  form,  under  what  combination  this  quantum  previ- 
ously existed ;  in  other  words,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recog- 
nize the  particular  causes  of  this  particular  effect.  A  discovery 
of  the  determinate  antecedents  into  which  a  determinate  conse- 
quent may  be  refunded,  is  merely  contingent — merely  the  result 
of  experience ;  but  the  judgment,  that  every  event  should  have 
its  causes,  is  necessary,  and  imposed  on  us,  as  a  condition  of  our 
human  intelligence  itself.  This  necessity  of  so  thinking,  is  the 
only  phenomenon  to  be  explained. 

Now,  throwing  out  of  account  the  philosophers  who,  like  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,'  quietly  eviscerate  the  problem  of  its  sole  diffi- 
culty, and  enumerating  only  the  theories  which  do  not  accom- 
modate the  phenomenon  to  he  explained  to  their  attempts  at 
explanation — ^these  are,  in  all,  seven. 

1°, — And,  in  the  first  place,  they  fall  into  two  supreme  classes. 
The  one  (A)  comprehends  those  theories  which  consider  the  causal 
judgment  as  adventitious,  empirical,  or  a  posteriori,  that  is,  as 
derived  from  experience  ;  the  other  (B)  comprehends  those  which 
view  it  as  native,  pure,  or  a  priori,  that  is,  as  a  condition  of  in- 
telligence itself — The  two  primary  genera  are,  however,  severally 
subdivided  into  various  species. 

2°, — The  former  class  (A)  falls  into  two  subordinates ;  in  as 
much  as  the  judgment  is  viewed  as  founded  either  on  an  original 
(a)  or  on  a  derivative  (b)  cognition. 

3°, — Each  of  these  is  finally  distributed  into  two ;  according 
as  the  judgment  is  supposed  to  have  an  objective  or  a  subjective 
origin.     In  the  former  ease  (a)  it  is  objective,  perhaps  objectivo- 

'  The  fundamental  tI 
posed  by  his  successor 
vol.  xl.  p.  123,  sq.) 
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objective  (1)  when  held  to  consist  in  aai  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  efficieney  of  causes  in  the  external  and  internal  worlds  ; 
and  subjective,  or  rather  subjectivo-objective,  (3)  when  viewed  as 
given  through  a  self-consciousness  alone  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
own  volitions. — ^In  the  latter  case  (b)  it  is  regarded,  if  objective 
(3),  as  a  product  of  induction  and  generalization;  if  subjective 
(4),  as  a  result  of  association  and  custom. 

4", — In  Uko  manner,  the  latter  supreme  class  (B)  is  divided 
into  two,  according  as  the  opinions  under  it,  view  in  the  causal 
judgment,  a  lavr  of  thought : — either  ultimate,  primary  (c) ;  or 
secondary,  derived  (d). 

5°, — It  is  a  corollary  of  the  former  doctrine  (o)  (which  is  not 
subdivided),  that  the  judgment  is  a  positive  act,  an  affirmative 
deliverance  of  intelligence  (5). — The  latter  doctrine  (d),  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  the  judgment  as  of  a  negative  character ; 
and  is  subdivided  into  two.  For  some  maintain  that  the  principle 
of  causality  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
or,  more  properly,  non-oontradiotion  (6) ;  while,  though  not  pre- 
viously attempted,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  judgment  of  caus- 
ality is  a  derivation  from  the  Condition  of  Relativity  in  Time  (7). 

First  and  Second  theories. — Of  these  seven  opinions,  the  first 
has  always  been  held  in  combination  with  the  second ;  whereas, 
the  second  has  been  frequently  held  hy  those  who  abandon  the 
first.  Considering  them  together,  that  '^.  as  the  opinion,  that  we 
immediately  apprehend  the  efficiency  of  causes  external  or  inter- 
nal ; — this  is  obnoxious  to  two  fatal  objections. 

The  first  is — that  wo  have  no  such  apprehension,  no  such  ex- 
perience. It  is  now,  indeed,  universally  admitted,  that  we  have 
no  perception  of  the  causaJ  nexus  in  the  material  world.  Hume 
it  was,  who  decided  the  opinion  of  philosophers  upon  this  point. 
But  though  he  advances  his  refutation  of  the  vulgar  doctrine  as 
original,  he  was  in  fact,  herein  only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of 
metaphysicians,  some  of  whom  had  even  maintained  their  thesis 
not  leas  lucidly  than  the  Scottish  skeptic.  I  can  not  indeed  be- 
lieve,  that  Hume  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  anticipation. — 
But  while  surrendering  the  first,  there  are  many  philosophers 
who  still  adhere  to  the  second  opinion ; — a  theory  which  has  been 
best  stated  and  most  strenuously  supported  by  the  late  M.  Maine 
de  Biran,  one  of  the  aoutest  metaphysicians  of  France.  I  will 
to  move  my  arm,  and  I  move  it.  "When  we  analyze  this  phe- 
nomenon, says  De  Biran,  the  following  are  the  results : — 1°,  the 
Oo 
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consciousness  of  an  act  of  will ;  2°,  the  consciousness  of  a  motion 
produced ;  3°,  the  consciousness  of  a  relation  of  the  motion  to 
the  volition.  And  what  ia  this  relation?  Not  one  of  simple 
succession.  The  will  is  not  for  us  an  act  without  efficiency ;  it 
is  a  productive  energy ;  so  that,  in  a  volition,  there  is  given  to 
us  the  notion  of  cause  ;  and  this  notion  we  suhsequently  project 
out  from  our  internal  activities  into  the  changes  of  the  external 
world. — But  the  empirical  fact,  here  asserted,  is  incorrect.  For 
between  the  overt  fact  of  corporeal  movement,  which  we  perceive, 
and  the  internal  act  of  the  will  to  move,  of  which  we  are  self- 
conscious,  there  intervenes  a  series  of  intermediate  agencies,  of 
which  we  are  wholly  unaware;  consequently,  we  can  have  no 
consciousness,  as  this  hypothesis  maintains,  of  any  causal  con- 
nection between  the  extreme  links  of  this  chain,  that  is,  between 
the  volition  to  move  and  the  arm  moving.  (See  Dissertations  on 
Ueid,  p,  866.) 

But  independently  of  this,  the  second  objection  ia  fatal  to  the 
theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of  causality  on  any 
empirical  apprehension  whether  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  or 
of  the  phenomena  of  matter.  Admitting  the  causal  efficiency  to 
bo  cognizable,  and  perception  with  self- consciousness  to  he  com- 
petent for  its  apprehension,  still  as  these  faculties  can  inform  us 
only  of  individual  causations,  the  quality  of  necessity  and  conae- 
quent  universality  by  which  this  judgment  is  characterized  re- 
mains wholly  unexplamad  {'^pc  Cousin  on  Locke.)  So  much 
tor  the  two  theoiips  it  the  head  of  our  enumeration. 

As  the  first  ind  second  opmiona  have  been  usually  associated, 
so  also  ha-\e  been  the  third  and  fouith. 

T/n?d  thioiy — In  legaid  to  the  third  opinion,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  obseivation  of  ceitam  phenomena  succeeding  certain 
other  phenomena  and  the  geneiabzition,  eonseiiuent  thereon, 
that  these  are  leciprocally  ciu^^us  a  id  effect — it  is  manifest  tliat 
this  could  nevei  of  itself  have  engendered,  not  only  the  strong, 
but  the  irresistible,  conviction,  that  everi/  event  must  have  its 
causes.  Each  of  these  observations  is  contingent,  and  any  num- 
ber of  ohserved  contingencies  will  never  impose  upon  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  necessity,  that  is  the  consciousness  of  an  inability 
to  think  the  opposite.  This  theory  is  thus  logically  absurd.  For 
it  would  infer  as  a  conclusion,  the  universal  necessity  of  the 
causal  judgment,  from  a  certain  number  of  actual  consecutions ; 
that  is,  it  would  collect  that  all  must  be,  because  some  are.   Log- 
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ically  absurd,  it  is  also  psychologically  false,  For  ■we  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  converse  of  one  ou  of  all  obaerved 
consecutions ;  and  yet,  the  causal  judgment  which,  ex-hypotKesi, 
is  only  the  result  of  these  ohservations,  we  can  not  possibly  think, 
aa  possibly  unreal.  Wo  have  always  seen  a  stone  returning  to 
the  ground  when  thrown  into  the  air ;  but  w^e  find  no  difficulty 
in  representing  to  ourselves  some  or  all  stones  rising  from  the 
earth ;  nay,  we  can  easily  suppose  even  gravitation  itself  to  be 
reversed.  Only,  we  are  unable  to  eonoeive  the  possibility  of 
this  or  of  any  other  event — without  a  cause. 

Fowtk  ojjznion.—'NoT  does  the. fourth  theory  afford  a  better 
solution.  The  necessity  of  so  thinking,  can  not  be  derived  from  a 
cwstovi  of  so  thinking.  The  foroe  of  custom,  influential  as  it  may 
be,  is  still  always  limited  to  the  customary ;  and  the  customary 
never  reaches,  never  eveu  approaches,  to  the  necessary.  Associa- 
tion may  explain  a  strong  and  special,  but  it  can  never  explain  a 
universal  and  absolutely  irresistible  belief. — On  this  theory,  also, 
when  association  is  recent,  the  causal  judgment  should  be  weak, 
and  rise  only  gradually  into  full  force,  as  custom  becomes  invet- 
erate. But  we  do  not  find  that  this  judgment  is  feebler  in  the 
young,  stronger  in  tlie  old.  In  neither  case,  is  there  less  and 
more ;  in  both  cases  the  necessity  is  complete. — Mr,  Hume  patron- 
ized the  opinion,  that  the  causal  judgment  is  an  offspring  of 
experience  engendered  upon  custom.  But  those  have  a  sorry  in- 
sight into  the  philosophy  of  that  gi-eat  thinker  who  suppose,  like 
Brown,  that  this  was  a  dogmatic  theory  of  his  own,  or  one  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  himself.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  hands  it 
was  a  reduction  of  the  prevalent  dogrriatism  to  palpable  absurdity, 
by  showdng  out  the  inconsistency  of  its  results.  To  the  Lockian 
sensualism,  Hume  proposed  the  problem — ^to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  necessity  in  our  thought  of  the  causal  nexus. 
That  philosophy  afforded  no  other  principle  than  the  custom  of 
experience,  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a  solution  could 
be  made ;  and  the  principle  of  custom  Hume  shows  could  never 
account  for  the  product  of  any  real  necessity.  The  alternative 
was  plain.  Either  the  doctrine  of  sensualism  is  false ;  or  our 
nature  is  a  delusion.  Shallow  thinkers  admitted  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  were  lost ;  profound  thinkers,  on  the  contrary,  were 
determined  to  build  philosophy  on  a  deeper  foundation  than  that 
of  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke  :  and  thus  it  is,  that  Hume  has, 
immediately  or  mediately,  been  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  what- 
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ever  is  of  principal  value  in  the  subsequent  speculations  of  Scot- 
land, G-ermany,  and  France. 

Fifth  theory. — In  regard  to  the  second  supreme  genus  (B),  the 
first  of  the  three  opinions  which  it  contains  (the  fifth  in  general), 
maintains  that  the  causal  judgment  is  a  primary  datum,  a  posi- 
tive revelation  of  intelligence.  To  thia  are  to  be  referred  the 
relative  theories  of  Leibnitz,  Eeid,  Kant,  Stewart,  Cousin,  and 
the  majority  of  recent  philosophers.  To  this  class  Brown  like- 
wise helongs ;  inasmuch  as  he  idly  refers  what  remains  in  his 
hands  of  the  evacuated  phenomenon  to  an  original  belief. 

"W  tl  0  t  des  end  ng  to  details,  it  is  manifest  in  general,  that 

a_,  u  t  tl  e  as     n  pt  on  of  a  special  principle,  which  this  doctrine 

I  es   tl  ere  ex   ts  a  primary  presumption  of  philosophy.     This 

the  la  V  of  I  a  nony ;  which  prohibits,  without  a  proven  ne- 
ce  ty  t!  e  n  it  pi  cation  of  entities,  powers,  principles  or  causes ; 
above  all,  the  postulation  of  an  unknown  force  where  a  known 
impotence  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  apply  "  Occam's  razor"  to  this  theory  of  causality, 
unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  explain  the  causal  judgment  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  by  deriving  it  from  a  common,  and  that  a  nega- 
tive, principle.  On  a  doctrine  like  the  present,  is  thrown  the 
burthen  of  vindicating  its  necessity,  by  showing  that  unless  a 
special  and  positive  principle  be  assumed,  there  exists  no  compe- 
tent mode  to  save  the  phenomenon.  The  opinion  can  therefore 
only  be  admitted  provisorily ;  and  it  falls,  of  course,  if  what  it 
would  explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 

Leaving,  therefore,  this  theory,  which  certainly  does  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  to  fall  or  stand,  according  as  either  of  the 
two  remaining  opinions  be,  or  be  not,  found  sufHcient,  I  go  on  to 
this  consideration. 

Sixth  opinion. — Of  these,  the  former^  that  is  the  sixth  theory, 
has  been  long  exploded.  It  attempts  to  establish  the  causal  judg- 
ment upon  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  Leihnite  was  too  acute 
a  metaphysician  to  attempt  the  resolution  of  the  principle  of  Suf- 
ficient  Reason  or  Causality,  which  is  ampliative  or  synthetic,  into 
the  principle  of  Contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicative  or 
analytic.  But  his  followers  were  not  so  wise.  "Wolf,  Baum- 
garten,  and  many  other  Leibnitians,  paraded  demonstrations  of 
the  law  of  SufKoient  Reason  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  Con- 
tradiction;  bnt  the  reasoning  always  proceeds  on  a  covert  as- 
sumption of  the  very  point  in  question.     The  same  argument  is, 
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however,  at  an  earlier  date,  to  be  found  in  Locke,  while  modiiica- 
tiona  of  it  are  also  given  "by  Hobbes  and  Samuel  Clarke.  Hume, 
who  was  only  aware  of  the  demonstration,  as  proposed  by  the 
English  metaphyaicians,  honors  it  with  a  refutation  which  has 
obtained  even  the  full  approval  of  Held ;  while  by  foreign  philos- 
ophers, the  inconsequence  of  the  reduction,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Woifian  metaphysiciana,  has  frequently  heen  exposed.  I  may 
therefore  pass  it  in  silence. 

Seventh  opinion. — The  field  is  thus  open  for  the  last  theory, 
which  would  analyze  the  judgment  of  causaliiy  into  a  form  of  the 
mental  law  of  the  Conditioned.  This  theory,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  proposed,  comca  recommended  by  its  cheapness- and 
simplicity.  It  postulates  no  new,  no  express,  no  positive  princi- 
ple. It  merely  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ;  the  law  of 
limitation — the  law  of  the  Conditioned  constituting,  in  one  of  its 
applications,  the  law  of  Causality.  The  mind  is  astricted  to  think 
in  certain  forms;  and,  under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in 
the  conditioned  interval  between  two  unconditioned  contradictoiy 
extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  tut 
of  which,  on  the  princ  |  le  of  Excl  de  1  M  ddle  the  one  o  tl  e 
other  is  necessarily  tri  e  In  ete  ence  t  tl  e  p  sent  quest  on 
it  need  only  be  recapitulated  that  ve  n  ust  tl  ik  under  tl  e  con 
dition  of  JSxistence — Evistence  Fel  t  e — and  E\  stence  Rela 
tive  in  Time.  But  whit  loes  e^  tef  ce  t  elat  ve  n  t  e  imply '' 
It  implies,  1°,  that  we  a  e  unabl  t  eal  ze  n  tl  ought  on  the 
one  pole  of  the  irrelat  ve  e  tl  e  an  b  o!  te  co  Tiencen  ent  or 
an  absolute  termination  of  t  n  e  a  on  the  otl  e  e  ther  im  fi 
'  nite  non-commencement  o  an  injin  te  oi  tein  at  on  of  t  ne 
It  imphes,  2°,  That  we  cin  thinl  neither  o  i  the  o  e  pole  an 
absolute  minimum,  nor  o  the  otl  er  an  t  fin  te  Av  b  1  ty  of 
time.  Yet  these  const  t  te  t  o  j  i  'j  of  o  t  ad  ctory  j  ro]  os 
tions ;  which,  if  our  intell  j,ence  ten  t  ill  a  1  e  can  not  botl  be 
true,  while,  at  the  same  tune  e  the  tl  e  one  o  the  oti  er  ne  es 
sarily  must.     But,  as  not  relatives,  they  are  not  cogitables. 

Now  the  phenomenon  of  causality  seems  nothing  more  than  a 
corollary  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  in  its  application  to  a 
thing  thought  under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence 
relative  in  time.  We  can  not  know,  we  can  not  think  a  thing, 
except  under  the  attribute  of  existence;  we  can  not  know  or  think 
a  thing  to  exist,  except  as  in  time  ;  and  we  can  not  know  or  think 
a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it  absolutely  to  commence. 
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Now  tMs  at  once  imposes  on  us  tJic  judgment  of  causality.  And 
thus : — An  otject  ia  given  us,  either  by  our  presentative,  or  hy 
our  representative,  faculty.  As  given,  we  can  not  hut  think  it 
existent,  and  existent  in  time.  But  to  say,  that  we  can  not  hut 
think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unahle  to  think  it  non- 
existent— to  think  it  away — to  annihilate  it  in  thought.  And 
this  we  can  not  do.  We  may  turn  away  from  it ;  we  may  en- 
gross our  attention  with  other  ohjects ;  we  may,  consequently, 
exclude  it  from  our  thought.  That  we  need  not  think  a  thing  is 
certain ;  hut  thinking  it,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  can  not 
think  it  not  to  exist.  So  much  will  he  at  once  admitted  of  the 
present ;  hut  it  may  prohahly  he  denied  of  the  past  and  future. 
Yet  if  we  make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  mental  annihi- 
lation of  an  ohjeet,  equally  impossible  under  time  past,  and  pres- 
ent, and  future.  To  obviate,  however,  misapprehension,  a  very 
simple  observation  may  be  proper.  In  saying  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  annihilate  an  object  in  thought,  in  other  words,  to  conceive 
as  non-existent,  what  had  been  conceived  as  existent — it  is  of 
course  not  meant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  changed  in  form.  "VVe  can  represent  to  ourselves  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  divided,  dissipated,  modified  in 
any  way ;  we  can  imagine  any  thing  of  it,  short  of  annihilation. 
But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence,  thought  as  con- 
stituent of  an  object— Moi!  we  can  not  represent  to  ourselves, 
either  as  incieaaed,  without  abstraction  from  other  entities,  or  as 
diminished,  without  annexation  to  them.  In  short,  we  are  una- 
ble to  construe  it  in  thought,  that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolute- 
ly added  to,  or  absolutely  taken  away  from,  existence  in  general. 
Let  us  make  the  experiment.  Let  us  form  to  ourselves  a  concept 
of  the  universe.  Now,  we  are  unable  to  think,  that  the  quantity 
of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the  conceived  sum,  can 
either  bo  amplified  or  diminished.  "We  are  able  to  conceive,  in- 
deed, the  creation  of  a  world ;  this  indeed  as  easily  as  the  crea- 
tion of  an  atom.  But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation  ?  It  is 
not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  into  something. 
On  the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable, 
only  as  the  evolution  of  existence  from  possibility  into  actuahty, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  deity.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  imagination 
at  its  very  crisis.  Now,  can  we  construe  it  to  thought,  that  the 
inoment  after  the  universe  flashed  into  material  reality,  into 
manifested  being,  that  there  was  a  larger  complement  of  exiat- 
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ence  in  the  universe  and  its  author  together,  than,  the  moment 
before,  there  subsiatod  in  the  deity  alone  ?  This  we  are  unable 
to  imagine.  And  what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holda 
of  our  concept  of  annihilation.  We  can  think  no  real  annihilation 
— no  absolute  sinkmg  of  something  into  nothing,  But,  as  crea- 
tion is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a  putting  forth  of  divine  power, 
so  is  annihilation  hy  us  only  conceivable,  as  a  withdrawal  of  that 
same  power.  All  that  is  now  actually  existent  in  the  universe, 
this  we  think  and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to  creation,  vir- 
tually  existed  in  the  creator ;  and  in  imagining  the  universe  to 
be  annihilated,  we  can  only  conceive  this,  as  the  retractation  hy 
the  deity  of  an  overt  energy  into  latent  power. — In  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  think  what  it  thinks  existent, 
lapsing  into  non-existence,  either  in  time  past  or  in  time  future. 

Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have  once  conceived  existent 
in  time,  as  in  time  becoming  non-existent,  corresponds  with  our 
inability  to  think,  what  we  have  conceived  existent  in  space, 
as  in  space  becoming  non-existent.  We  can  not  realize  it  to 
thought,  that  a  thing  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the  one 
quantity  or  from  the  other.  Hence,  under  extension,  the  law  of 
uliimate  inconipressibility ;  under  pretension,  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  inconceivable  pole  of  the 
conditioned,  in  its  application  to  existence  in  time,  of  the  abso- 
lute extreme,  as  absolute  commencement  and  absolute  termina- 
tion. The  counter  or  infinite  extreme,  ss  infinite  regress  or  non- 
commencement,  and  infinite  progress,  or  non- termination,  is 
equally  unthinkable.  With  this  latter  we  have,  however,  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  Indeed,  as  not  obtrusive,  the  Infinite  fig- 
ures far  less  in  the  theatre  of  mind,  and  exerts  a  far  inferior  in- 
fluence in  the  modification  of  thought,  than  the  Absolute.  It  is, 
in  fact,  both  distant  and  delitescent ;  and  in  place  of  meeting  us 
at  every  turn,  it  requires  some  exertion  on  our  part  to  seek  it 
out.  It  is  the  former  and  move  obtrusive  extreme — it  is  the  Ab- 
solute alone  which  constitutes  and  explains  the  mental  manifest- 
ation of  the  causal  judgment.  An  object  is  presented  to  our  ob- 
servation which  has  phenomenally  begun  to  be.  But  we  can  not 
construe  it  to  thought,  that  the  object,  that  is,  this  determinate 
complement  of  existence,  had  really  no  being  at  any  past  moment ; 
because,  in  that  case,  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we  should, 
again  think  it  as  non-existent,  which  is  for  us  impoaaible.   What 
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thea  can  we — must  we  do  '  Thit  the  phenomencn  prL,aL.iitfc  I  to 
u3,  did,  as  a  phenomenon,  begin  to  "be — this  wo  know  by  expe 
rience ;  but  that  the  elements  of  itt>  existence  onJy  began  when 
the  phenomenon  which  they  conit  tnte  came  into  manifested 
being — this  we  are  wholly  unable  tD  thmk  In  the'so  cncum 
stances  how  do  we  proceed'  Theie  i'^  foi  U',  only  one  posaiblo 
way.  Wc  are  compelled  to  believe,  thit  the  object  (that  la  thf 
certain  quale  and  quantum  oj  hemg),  ■whose  phenomenal  rioe  into 
existence  we  have  witneaaed,  did  really  exist  prior  to  thi^  use, 
under  other  forms.  But  to  lay,  that  a  thmg  previously  tvisted 
under  different  forms,  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  a  thing 
had  causes.  (It  would  be  here  out  of  place  to  refute  the  eiTor 
of  philosophers,  in  supposing  that  any  thing  can  have  a  single 
cause ; — meaning  always  by  a  cause  that  without  which  the 
effect  would  not  have  been.  I  speak  of  course  only  of  second 
causes,  for  of  the  divine  causation  we  can  form  no  conception). 

I  must,  however,  now  cursorily  observe,  that  nothing  can  he 
more  erroneous  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences  more  fertile  in 
delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that  the  causal  judgment  is 
elicited,  onlywheuwe  apprehend  objects  in  consecution,  and  uni- 
form consecution.  No  douht,  the  observation  of  such  succession 
prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  particular  causes  to  particular 
effects.  But  this  assignation  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  judgment  of  causality,  absolutely.  This  consists,  not 
in  the  empirical  and  contingent  attribution  of  this  phenomenon, 
as  cause,  to  that  phenomenon,  as  eflfect;  but  in  the  universal 
necessity  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes  for  every 
event,  whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself,  and  be  by  us 
referrible  to  no  other, -or  whether  it  he  one  in  a  series  of  succes- 
sive phenomena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  On  this,  not  sunk- 
en, rook.  Dr.  Bi-own  and  others  have  been  shipwrecked. 

The  preceding  doctrine  of  causality  seems  to  me  the  one  pref- 
erable, for  the  following  among  other  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  causal 
judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  extraordinary,  no  express 
principle.  It  does  not  even  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  a  posi- 
tive ■power  ;  for  while  it  shows,  that  the  phenomenon  in  question 
is  only  one  of  a  class,  it  assigns,  as  their  common  cause,  only  a 
negative  impotence.  In  this  respect  it  stands  advantageously 
contrasted  ■with  the  only  other  theory  which  saves  the  pheno- 
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,  but  ■which  saves  it,  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  special 
principle,  expressly  devised  to  account  for  this  pheuomenon 
alone.  But  nature  never  works  hy  more,  and  more  complex, 
insti'umenta  than  are  necessary — pjEev  TreptTrtos ;  and  to  excogi- 
tate &  particular  force,  to  perform  what  can  be  better  explained 
on  the  ground  of  a  general  imbecility,  is  conti'ary  to  every  rule 
of  philosophizing. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  he  postulated  an  express  and 
positive  affirmation  of  intelligence,  to  account  for  the  mental  de- 
liverance — that  existence  can  not  absolutely  commence ;  we  muat 
equally  postulate  a  counter  affirmation  of  intelligence,  positive 
and  express,  to  explain  the  counter  mental  deliverance — that 
existence  can  not  infinitely  not  commence.  The  one  necessity 
of  mind  is  equally  strong  as  the  other ;  and,  if  the  one  bo  a  posi- 
tive datum,  ail  express  testimony  of  intelhgence,  so  likewise  must 
be  the  other.  But  they  are  eontradiotories ;  and,  as  contradict- 
ories, they  can  not  both  he  true.  On  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary, 
which  I  propose,  these  contradictory  phenomena  are  carried  up 
into  the  common  principle  of  a  limitation  of  our  faculties.  In- 
telligence is  shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false  ;  our  nature  is, 
thus,  not  a  lie,  nor  the  author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

In  the  third  place,  this  simpler  and  easier  doctrine,  avoids  a 
most  serious  inconvenience  which  attaches  to  the  more  difficult 
and  complex.  It  is  this.  To  suppose  a  positive  and  special  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  expressly  revealed 
to  us,  through  intelHgenee,  an  affirmation  of  the  fact,  that  there 
exists  no  free  causation ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is 
not  itself  merely  an  effect,  existence  being  only  a  series  of  deter- 
mined antecedents  and  determined  consequents.  But  this  is  an 
assertion  of  Fataham.  Such,  however,  many  of  the  partisans  of 
that  doctrine  will  not  admit.  An  affirmation  of  absolute  neces- 
sity is,  they  are  aware,  virtually  the  negation  of  a  moral  universe, 
consequently  of  the  moral  governor  of  a  moral  universe.  But 
this  is  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed,  convertible 
terms.  The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of  man's 
moral  nature ;  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihilated, 
which  in  any  scheme  of  thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is,  every  con- 
clusion, established  on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  likewise. 
Aware  of  this,  some  of  those  who  make  the  judgnjent  of  causality 
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a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence,  find  themselves  compelled,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  doctrine,  to  deny 
that  this  dictate,  though  universal  in  its  deliverance,  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  universally  true ;  and  accordingly,  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  he  a  free 
cause,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they  attri- 
hute  to  it  the  power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here  their  own 
principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them.  They  say,  that  it 
is  unconditionally  promulgated,  as  an  express  and  positive  law 
of  intelligence,  that  every  origination  is  an  apparent  only,  not  a 
real,  commencement.  Now  to  exempt  certain  phenomena' from 
this  universal  law,  on  the  ground  of  our  moral  consciousness,  can 
not  validly  he  done.-^For,  in  the  first  place,  this  would  be  an 
admission,  that  the  mind  is  a  complement  of  contradictory  revela- 
tions. If  mendacity  he  admitted  of  some  of  our  mental  dictates, 
we  can  not  vindicate  veracity  to  any.  If  one  be  delusive,  so  may 
all.  "  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus."  Absolute  skepticism 
is  here  the  legitimate  conclusion. — But,  in  the  second  place,  wav- 
ing this  conclusion,  what  right  have  we,  on  this  doctrine,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  positive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our  consciousness 
of  moral  liberty — what  right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  derogate  fi'om  the  foraier  ?  "We  have  none.  If  both  be 
equally  positive,  we  are  not  entitled  to  sacrifice  the  alternative, 
which  our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

But  the  doctrme  which  I  propose  is  not  obnoxious  to  these  ob- 
jections- It  does  not  maintain,  that  the  judgment  of 
ia  dependent  on  a  power  of  the  mind,  imposing, 
thought,  what  is  necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  resolves  this  judgment  into  a  mere  mental  impotence 
— an  impotence  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories.  And 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  contradictories  must  be  true,  while 
both  can  not ;  it  proves,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  infeiTing  a 
certain  fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from  our  mobility  to  conceive 
it  possible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  be  not  an 
express  affirmation  of  mind,  but  only  an  incapacity  of  thinking 
the  opposite ;  it  follows,  that  such  a  negative  judgment  can  not 
counterbalance  the  express  affirmative,  the  unconditional  testi- 
mony, of  consciousness — that  we  are,  though  we  know  not  how, 
the  true  and  responsible  authors  of  our  actions,  nor  merely  the 
worthless  links  in  an  adamantine  series  of  effects  and  causes.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  it  is  only  on  such  a  doctrine,  that  we  can 
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pliilosophieally  vindicate  tho  liberty  of  tlie  human  will — that  wc 
can  rationally  assert  to  man — "  fatis  avolsa  voluntas."  How  the 
will  can  possihly  "be  free,  must  remain  to  us,  Tinder  the  present 
limitation  of  our  faculties,  wholly  incomprehensible.  "We  are 
unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  commencenient ;  we  can  not, 
therefoie,  conceive  a  free  volition.  A  determination  by  motives 
can  not,  to  our  understanding,  escape  fi-om  necessitation.  Nay, 
were  we  even  to  admit  as  true,  what  we  can  not  think  as  possi- 
ble, still  the  doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would  be  only 
oasualism ;  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent,  are,  morally  and 
rationally,  as  worthless  as  the  pie-oi-dered  passions  of  a  determ- 
ined, will.  Hojv,  therefore,  I  repeat,  moral  liberty  is  possible 
in  man  or  (rod,  we  are  utterly  unable  speculatively  to  understand. 
Exit  practically,  the  fact,  that  we  are  free,  is  given  to  us  in  the 
consciousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  moral  accountability ;  and  this  fact  of  liberty 
can  not  be  redargued  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incomprehensible, 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  proves,  against  the  necesai 
tarian,  that  things  there  are,  which  may,  nay  must  be  true,  of 
which  the  understanding  is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself 
the  possibility. 

But  this  philosophy  is  not  only  competent  to  defend  the  fact 
of  our  moral  liberty,  possible  though  inconceivable,  against  the 
assault  of  the  fatalist ;  it  retorts  against  himself  the  very  objec- 
tion of  incomprehensibility  by  which  the  fatalist  had  thought  to 
triumph  over  the  libertarian,  It  shows,  that  the  scheme  of  free- 
dom is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  scheme  of  necessity.  For 
while  fatalism  is  a  recoil  from  the  more  obtrusive  inconceivabihty 
of  an  absolute  commencement,  on  the  fact  of  which  commence- 
ment the  doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds;  the  fatalist  is  shown  to 
overlook  the  equal,  but  less  obtrusive,  inconoeivahility  of  an  in- 
finite non- commencement,  on  the  assertion  of  which  non-com- 
mencement his  own  doctrine  of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest. 
As  equally  unthinkable,  the  two  counter,  the  two  one-sided, 
schemes  are  thus  theoretically  balanced.  But  practically,  our 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law,  which,  without  a  moral  Uberty 
in  man,  would  bo  a  mendacious  imperative,  gives  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  over  the  doctrine  of  fate 
We  are  free  in  act,  if  we  are  accountable  for  our  actions. 

Such  {(pavavra.  (Tvvevoi^tv)  are  the  hints  of  an  undeveloped 
philosophy,  which,  1  am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth.     To 
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tMs  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions 
of  my  own  consciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  system  a  centre 
and  conciliation  for  the  most  opposite  of  philosophical  opinions. 
Above  all,  however,  I  am  confirmed  in  ray  belief,  by  the  harmony 
between  the  doctrines  of  this  philosophy,  and  those  of  revealed 
truth.  "  Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fides."  The  philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  is  indeed  pre-eminently  a  discipline  of  humility ;  a 
"  learned  ignorance,"  directly  opposed  to  the  false  "  knowledge 
which  puffeth  up."  I  may  indeed  say  with  St.  Chrysostom : — 
"  The  foundation  of  our  philosophy  is  humility." — (Homil  de 
Perf.  Evang.)  Fop  it  is  professedly  a  scientifie  demonstration  of 
the  impossibility  of  tliat  "wisdom  in  high  matters"  which  the 
Apostle  prohibits  us  even  to  attempt ;  and  it  proposes,  from  the 
limitation  of  the  human  powers,  from  our  impotence  to  compre- 
hend what,  however,  we  must  admit,  to  show  articulately  why 
the  "  secret  things  of  God"  can  not  but  be  to  man  "  past  finding 
out."  Humility  thus  becomes  tho  cardinal  virtue,  not  only  of 
revelation  hut  of  reason.  This  scheme  proves  moreover,  that  no 
difiioulty  emerges  in  theology,  which  had  not  previously  emerged 
in  philosophy ;  that,  in  fact,  if  the  divine  do  not  transcend  what 
it  has  pleased  the  Deity  to  reveal,  and  willfully  identify  the  doc- 
trine of  Grod's  word  with  some  arrogant  extreme  of  human  specu- 
lation, philosophy  will  be  iound  the  most  useful  auxiliary  of 
theology.  For  a  word  of  false,  and  pestilent,  and  presumptuous 
reasoning,  by  which  philosophy  and  theology  are  now  equally 
discredited,  would  be  at  once  abolished,  in  the  recognition  of  this 
rule  of  prudent  nescience ;  nor  could  it  longer  be  too  justly  said 
of  the  code  of  consciousness,  as  by  reformed  divines  it  has  been 
acknowledged  of  the  Bible : 

"  This  is  the  took,  where  each  Iiia  dogma  seeks ; 
And  this  the  book,  ivlicre  each  his  dogma  finds." 

Specially ;  in  its  doctrine  of  causality  this  philosophy  brings  us 
back  from  tho  aberrations  of  modern  theology,  to  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  church.  It  is  here  shown  to  be  as 
irrational  as  hreligious,  on  the  ground  of  human  understanding, 
to  deny,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  foreknowledge,  predestina- 
tion,  and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of  man ; 
that  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison,  though  unable 
to  comprehend  either  even  apart.  This  philosophy  proclaims  with 
St.  Augustm,  and  Augustin  in  his  maturest  vnitings ; — "  If  there 
be  not  free  grace  in  God,  how  can  He  save  the  world  ?  and  if 
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there  he  not  free  will  in  man,  how  can  the  world  ty  God  he 
judged  V  (Ad  Yalentiniim,  Epist,  214-)  Or,  as  the  same  doc- 
trine is  perhaps  expressed  even  tetter  by  SL  Bernard : — "  Afaojish 
free  will,  and  there  is  nothing  to  he  saved ;  aholish  free  grace, 
and  there  is  nothing  wherewithal  to  save."  (Do  Gratia  et  Libero 
Arbitrio.  o,  i.)  St,  Austin  repeatedly  declares,  the  ooneiliation 
of  the  foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  free  grace  of  G-od  with 
the  free  will  of  man,  to  he  "a  most  difficult  question,  inteUigibte 
only  to  a  few."  Had  he  denounced  it  as  a  fruitless  question,  and 
(to  understanding)  soluble  by  none,  the  world  might  have  been 
spared  a  large  Ubraiy  of  acrimonious  and  resultlesa  disputation. 
This  conciliation  is  of  the  things  to  be  believed,  not  understood. 
The  futile  attempts  to  harmonize  these  antilogies,  by  human 
reasoning  to  human  understanding,  have  originated  conflictive 
systems  of  theology,  divided  the  Church,  and,  aa  far  as  possible, 
dishonored  religion.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  confes. 
sions  of  the  total  inability  of  man  to  conceive  the  union,  of  what 
he  should  beheve  united,  are  to  be  found;  and  they  are  found, 
not,  perhaps,  less  frequently,  and  certainly  in  more  explicit  terms 
among  Catholic  than  among  Protestant  theologians. 

Of  the  former,  I  shall  adduce  only  one  testimony,  by  a  prinoe 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  the  conclusion  of  what,  though  wholly 
overlooked,  appears  to  me  as  the  ablest  and  truest  criticism  of  the 
many  fruitless,  if  not  futile,  attempts  at  conciliating  "  the  ways 
of  God"  to  the  understanding  of  man,  in  the  great  articles  of 
divine  foreknowledge  and  predestination  (which  are  both  embar- 
rassed by  the  self  same  difficulties),  and  human  free  will.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  from  his  commentary  on 
the  Summa  TheologiEe  of  Aquinas,  The  criticism  itself  I  may 
take  another  opportunity  of  illustrating, 

"Thus  elevating  our  mental  eye  to  a  loftier  range,  [we  may  suppose 
that]  God,  from  an  excellence  gupernally  transcending  human  thought,  so 
foresees  cveuta  and  thmgs,  that  from  his  providence  something  higher  fol- 
lows than  evitability  or  inevitability,  and  that  his  passive  prevision  of  the 
event  does  not  determine  the  alternative  of  either  combination.  And  can 
we  do  so,  the  intellect  is  quieted  ;  not  by  the  evidence  of  the  truth  known, 
but  hy  the  inaccessible  heighth  of  the  tauth  concealed.  And  this  to  my 
poor  intellect  seems  satisfactory  enoMgh,  both  for  the  reason  above  stated, 
and  because,  as  Saint  Gregory  expresses  it,  '  The  man  has  a  low  opinion 
of  G-od,  who  believes  of  Him  only  so  much  as  can  bo  measured  by  human 
understanding,'  Not  that  we  should  deny  aught,  that  we  have  by  knowl- 
edge or  by  faith  of  the  immutahility,  actuahty,  certainty,  universality,  and 
similar  attributes  of  God ;  but  I  suspect  that  there  is  something  here  lying 
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hid,  either  as  regards  the  relation  between  the  Deity  and  event  fi 
or  as  regards  the  connection  between  the  event  itself  and  its  preTision. 
Thus,  reflecting  that  the  intelligence  of  man  [in  such  matters],  is  as  the 
eye  of  the  owl  [in  the  blaze  of  day  (he  refers  to  Aristetle),]  I  find  its 
repose  in  ignorance  alone.  For  it  is  more  consistent,  both  with  Cathoho 
faith  and  with  philosophy,  to  confess  our  blindness,  than  to  assert,  as  things 
evident,  what  afford  no  tranqniility  to  the  intellect ;  for  evidence  is  tran- 
quillizing. Not  that  I  would,  therefore,  accuse  all  the  doctors  of  presump- 
tion; because,  stammering,  as  they  could,  they  have  all  intended  to  in- 
sinuate, with  God's  immutability,  the  supreme  and  eternal  efficiency  of  His 
intellect,  and  will,  and  power — through  the  infallible  relation  between  the 
Divine  electionandwhatever  comes  to  pass,  Nothing  of  all  this  is  opposed 
to  the  foresaid  suspicion — that  something  too  tk^for  ms  lies  hid  Im-ein. 
And  assuredly,  if  it  were  thus  promulgated,  no  Christian  would  err  in  the 
matter  of  Predestination,  as  no  one  errs  in"  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;i 
because  of  the  Trinity  the  truth  is  declared  orally  and  in  writing — that 
this  is  a  mystery  concealed  from  human  intellect,  and  to  which  faith  alone 
is  competent.  Indeed,  the  best  and  most  wholesome  counsel  in  this  matter 
is  :■:— To  be^n  with  those  things  which  we  certainly  know,  and  have  ex- 
perience of  in  ourselves  ;  to  wit,  that  all  proceeding  from  our  free  will  may 
or  may  not  be  performed  by  us,  and  therefore  are  we  amenable  to  pun- 
ishment or  reward ;  but  how,  thia  teing  saved,  there  shall  be  saved  the 
providence,  predestination,  &c.,  of  God — to  beUeva  what  holy  mother 
Church  believes.  For  it  is  written, '  Altiora  te  ne  quEBsieris'  ('  Be  not  wise 
in  things  above  thee');  there  being  many  things  revealed  to  man,  above 
thy  human  comprehension.  And  this  is  one  of  those."  (Pars  I.  qu.  xsii., 
art.  4.) 

Averments  to  a  similar  effect,  might  be  adduced  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Calvin;  and,  certainly,  nothing  oan  be  conceived  more 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  that  great  divine,  than  what  has  lat- 
terly been  promulgated  as  Calvinism  (and,  in  so  far  as  I  know, 
without  reclamation),  in  our  Calvinistic  Church  of  Scotland.  For 
it  has  been  here  promulgated,  as  the  dogma  of  this  Church,  by 
pious  and  distinguished  theologians,  that  man  has  no  will,  agency, 
moral  personality  of  his  own,  God  being  the  only  real  agent  in 
every  apparent  act  of  his  creatures ;  in  short  (though  quite  the 
opposite  was  intended),  that  the  theological  scheme  of  the  absolute 
decrees  implies  fatalism,  pantheism,  the  negation  of  a  moral  gov- 
ernor, and  of  a  moral  world.  For  the  premises,  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed, are  atheistic ;  the  conclusion,  illogically  drawn,  is  Chris- 
tian. Against  such  a  view  of  Calvin's  doctrine,  I  for  one  most 
humbly  though  solemnly  protest,  as  not  only  false  in  philosophy, 
but  heterodox  and  ignorant  in  theology. 
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(B.)  PHILOSOPHICAL  TESTIMONIES 

TO  THE  LIMITATION  OF  OUB  KNOWLEDGE,  FROM 

THE  LIMITATION  OF  OUU  FACULTIES. 

These,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  I  shall  arrange 
under  three  heads,  I  omit  the  Skeptics,  adducing  only  specimens 
from  the  others- 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  highest  knoiuledge 
is  a  consciousness  of  ignorance. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  ignorance :  we  philosophize  to  escape 
ignorance,  and  the  consummation  of  our  philosophy  is  ignorance ; 
we  start  from  the  one,  we  repose  in  the  other ;  they  are  the  goals 
from  which,  and  to  which,  we  tend :  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
is  hjit  a  course  between  two  ignorances,  as  human  life  is  itself 
only  a  traveling  from  grave  to  grave. 

"'Ti'r  /3iot;'— Ek  Tii/ij3oio  8opa>p,  tm  Tifipou  itevts." 

The  highest  reach  of  human  science  is  the  scientific  recognition 
of  human  ignorance  ;  "  Qui  nesoit  ignorare,  ignorat  scire."  This 
"learned  ignorance"  is  the  rational  conviction  by  the  human 
mind  of  its  inability  to  transcend  certain  limits ;  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves — the  science  of  man.  This  is  accomplished  by 
a  demonstration  of  the  disproportion  between  what  is  to  be  known, 
and  our  faculties  of  knowing — the  disproportion,  to  wit,  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite.  In  fact,  the  recognition  of  Imman 
ignorance,  is  not  only  the  one  highest,  but  the  one  true,  knowl- 
edge ;  and  its  first  fruit,  aa  has  been  said,  is  humility.  Simple 
nescience  is  not  proud ;  consummated  science  is  positively  humble 
For  this  knowledge  it  is  not,  which  "puffeth  up  ;"  but  its  oppo 
site,  the  conceit  of  false  knowledge — the  conceit,  in  truth,  as  tht 
Apostle  notices,  of  an  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  ■ 

"  Nam  nfsoiena  qrail  KPire  sit 
Te  scire  cuncta  jactitas 

But  as  our  knowledge  stands  to  Ignorance,  '-o  --tinds  it  iKo  to 
Doubt.  Doubt  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  eiioits  to 
know ;  for  as  it  is  true — "  Alte  dubitat  qui  altius  credit,"  so  it  is 
likewise  true — "  Quo  magis  quEenma'*  magi'^  dubitamu^  " 

The  grand  result  of  human  \^  isdom  is  thus  mlj  %  conscious- 
ness that  what  we  Itnow  is  a''  nothing  to  what  we  know  not 
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("  Quantum  est  quod  nescimua !") — an  articulate  confoasion,  to 
fact,  by  ouv  natural  reason,  of  the  truth,  declared  in  revelation — 
that  "  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly." 

1. — Demooeitus  (as  repotted  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Sextus  EmpiricuB, 
&o.) : — "  "We  know  nothing  in  its  cause  [or  ou  a  conjectural  reading — in 
truth] ;  for  truth  lies  hid  from  ua  in  depth,  and  distance." 
I  2. — SocEATES  {aa  we  learn  from  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  &c.),  was 
declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  wliy  1 
Because  he  taught — that  all  huraaa  knowledge  is  hut  a  qualilied  ignorance. 

3. — AmsTOTLE.  (Metaphysica,L.  ii.  c.  1), — "  A  theory  of  Truth,  is  partly 
easy,  partly  difficult.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact — that  no  one  has  been 
wholly  Bucoessful,  and  no  one  wholly  woauccesaful,  in  its  acquisition  ;  but, 
while  each  has  had  some  report  to  mate  conoei'ning  nature,  though  the 
contributions,  severally  considered,  are  of  littlo  or  no  avail,  the  wbole  toge- 
ther make  up  a  considerable  amount.  And  if  so  it  he,  we  may  apply  the 
proverb — '  Who  caa  miss  the  gate  V  In  this  respect,  a  theory  of  Truth 
is  easy. — But  our  inability  to  compass  some  Whole  and  Part  [or,  to  c.  both 
W.  and  P.]  may  evince  the  difficulty  of  the  inciuiry ;  (Td  d'  oXov  ri  (or  t') 
^^etv  Kal  [iipog  /*^  dvvaoQai,  St/Xoi  rd  xaksnbv  avriiq). — As  difficulty, 
however,  arises  in  two  ways ;  [in  this  case]  its  cause  may  lie,  not  in  things 
[as  the  objects  known],  but  in  us  [as  tiie  subjects  knowing].  For  as  the 
eye  of  the  bat  holds  to  the  light  of  day,  so  tho  intellect  [I'otjf ,  which  is,  as 
it  were  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  7)  the  eye]  of  our  soul,  holds  to  what  in  nature  are 
of  itll  most  manifest."^ 

4. — Pliny.  (Historia  Katuralis,  L.  ii.  c.  32.) — "  Omnia  incerta  ratione, 
et  in  natuiffi  majestate  abdita." 

5. — TEaTULi.iAN.  (AdversusHiBreticos,N,  iv.) — "Cedatcuriositasiidei, 
cedat  gloria  saluti.  Certe,  aut  non  obstrepant,  aut  quiescant  adversua 
regulam — Nihil  scire  omnia  scvre  est." — {De  Anima,  c.  1.) — "  Q,iiiB  reve- 
iabit  quod  Dens  tesit  ?  Undo  scitandum  ?  Q,nare  ignorare  tutissimum 
ost.  pKBstat  enim  per  Deum  neacire  quia  non  revelaverit,  quam,  per  ho- 
minem  scire  quia  ipse  piEesumpseiit." 


'  In  now  translating  this  pasaage  for  a  more  general  purpoae,  I  am  stronglj  im- 
ptesaed  witli  the  opinian,  that  Aciatotle  had  in  view  the  Bpecial  docttmc  of  the  Con- 
ditionecl.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  he  could  mean  by  saying,  that "  we  are  un- 
able to  have  [compass,  laalize  the  notions  of]  Whole  and  Part,"  or  of  "  some  Whole 
end  Part ;"  except  to  say,  that  we  are  unahleto  conceive  {of  space,  or  time,  or  degree) 
a  whole,  however  large,  which  is  not  conceivable  as  the  part  of  a  still  greater  whole, 
or  a  part,  however  small,  which  we  may  not  always  conceive  as  a  whole,  divisible 
into  parts.  But  this  would  be  implicitly  the  enouncement  of  a  full  doctrine  of  the 
Conditioned.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  Aristotle's  commentators  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  reach,  even  by  a  probable  conjectore,  his  meaning  in  the  iejX.  Alexander 
g^ves  eii  or  seven  possible  interpretations,  but  all  nothing  to  the  point ;  while  the 
other  expositors  whom  I  have  had  patience  to  took  into  (as  Averroes,  Javellus,  Fon- 
seca,  Suarez,  Sonerus),  either  avoid  the  sentanae  altogether,  or  show  that  they,  and 
the  authorities  whom  they  quote,  had  no  ghmpse  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  (on  a  hurried  search)  in  the  able  and  truly  learned  "  Essay 
•>n  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle"  by  M.  llavaisson,  a  consideration  of  the  passage. 
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luiB  aequeuiit  sciii,  iiescjre 
qua)  non  posse  comprehend! 


6. — Arnoeius.  (Contra  G-entes,  L, 
nos  confiteamur ;  neque  ea  vestigare 
liqiiidisBJrnum  est." 

7. — Ht.  Acqdstin.  (Sermo  xxvii.  Benedictine  Edition,  vol.  v.) — 
"  tluKris  tu  rationem,  ^o  expavesco  altitndinem.  ('  0  altitude  divitia- 
rum  sapientiEB  et  scientite  Dei !')  Tu  ratiocinare,  ego  mirer ;  tu  disputa, 
ego  credam  ;  altitadinem  video,  ad  profundum  non  pervenio.  -  -  -  . 
Hie  dicit,  '  Inscnitabilia  sunt  judicia  ejus ;'  et  tu  scrutari  venisti  ?  lUe 
dioit — '  IninvestigabUea  sunt  vise  ejus  :'  et  tu  investigare  venisti  ?  Si 
insorutabilia  scrutari  venisti,  et  ininvestigabilia  investigare  venisti ;  crede 
jam  peristi." — (Sermo  xciii.) — "  ftuid  inter  nos  agebatur  ?  Tu  dicebas, 
Inteliigam,  ut  credam;  ego  dicebam,  Ut  intdligas,  crede.  Wata  est 
controversia,  veniamus  ad  judicem,  judicet  Propheta,  immo  vero  Deus 
judicet  per  Prophetam.  Ambo  taceamus.  Cluid  arabo  dixerimus,  audi- 
tum  est,  InteUigam,  inquis,  ut  credam ;  Crede,  inquam,  ut  intelligas. 
Eespondeat  Propheta  ;  '  Nisi  credideritis,  non  intelligetis.'  "  [Isaiah,  vii. 
9,  according  to  the  Seventy.] — (Sermo  cxvii.) — "  De  Deo  loquimnr,  quid 
mirum,  si  non  compreheadis  ?  Si  envm  com/prekendis,  ?wn  est  Deus. 
Sit  pia  amfessio  ignorantia  magis  guam  temeraria  profesdo  scientia. 
Adtingere  sdiquantum  meate  Deum,  magna  beatitudo  est ;  amiprehendere 
atttem,  orn/rmw  invpo^iMh."'^ — (Sermo  elxv.) — "  Ideo  muhi  de  isto  pro- 
fiiBdo  querentes  reddere  rationem,  in  fabulas  vanitatis  abierunt."  [Com- 
pare Sermo  cxxvi.  c.  i.] — (Sermo  cccii.) — "  Confessio  ignorantise,  gradna 
est  scientia." — (Epistola  cxc.  vol.  ii.) — "  Q,utB  nullo  sensu  camia  explo- 
rari  possunt,  et  a  nostra  experientia  longe  lemota  sunt,  atque  in  abdiUssi- 
mis  nature  flnibus  latent,  non  erubescendum  est  homini  confiteri  se  nescire 
quod  nescit,  ne  dum  se  scire  mentitur,  nunquam  scire  mereatur." — (Epis- 
tola cxc  vii,) — "Magis  eligo  cautani  ignorantiam  confiteri,  quam  falsam 
a  preiiteri." 


8. — St.  CHaTsosTOM. — "  KothinT  i 
tera,  where  they  who  proclaim  that  t 
mount  wisdom  ;  while  those  who  b 
senseless  of  mankind." 

9, — THEoroaET,     (Therapeutic  a    ' 
Sermon  1.) — "  The  beginning  of  sc 
— "  The  principle  of  knowledge  is  t 


!r  thin  ignorance  in 


n. — "  The  Arabian  Sage"  (I 
from  Druslus  and  Gale)  : — "  A  ma 
a  fool,  when  he  thinks  it  to  be  mas 

12.— A  Rabbi  :— "  The  wiser  a 
as  the  Preacher  has  it  [i.  18] — '  To 


enturj  before  Augustin,  St.  Cyprian  had  said; — "Wc  can  only  justly  cc 
reoogniiing  Him  to  be  inconceivable."  I  can  not,  however,  at  tho  m 
the  passage  sxaept  from  memory. 

Pp 
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13. — A  Rabbi: — "Who  knows  nothing,  and  tHnks  that  he  knows 
Bomelhing,  his  ignorance  is  twofold."^ 

14. — Petkaech.  (De  Coiitemptu  Mundi,  Dial,  ii.) — "  Excute  pectus 
tuiim  acriter ;  invenies  cuncta  qiiie  iiosti,  si  ad  igriorata  referantur,  earn 
proportionem  ohtinere,  q«am,  collatiis  oceano,  livulus  awtivia  siccandus 
ardoribwB  :  quamquam  vel  rrmlta  nosse,  quid  revelat  ?" 

■  15' — Caepinai.  De  Cttsa.  (Opeva  ed.  1565;  De  Docta  Ignorantia,  h. 
i.  c,  3,  p.  3.) — "  ttuidditas  ergo  rerum,  quEB  est  entium  verity,  in  sud 
puritate  inattingibilis  est ;  et  per  oiunes  Philosophos  investigata,  sed  per 
neminem,  uti  est,  reperta ;  et  qnanlo  in  hac  ignorantia  profundius  docti 
fuerimuB,  tanto  magis  ad  ipsam  aceedemus  vetitatetn." — (16.  c.  17,  p.  13.) 
— "  Sublata  igitur  ab  omnibns  entibus  partieipatione,  remanet  ipsa  simpli- 
cissima  entitas,  quseest  essentia  omnium  entium,  et  uon  conspicimus  ipsam 
talem  entitatem,  nisi  in  doctis^ima  ignorantia,  quoniam  cum  omnia  parti- 
cipant i  a.  entitatem  ab  amimo  removeo,  nihil  remanere  videtur.  Et  prop- 
terea  magnus  DionysiiK  [Areopagita]  dicit,  intellectum  Dei,  magis  aceedere 
ad  nihil,  quam  ad  aliquid.  Sacra  autem  ignorantia  me  iustiuit,  hoc  quod 
jntelleetui  M^Aii  videtur,  esse  maximum  incomprehensibile," — (Apologia 
Doctte  Ignorantite,  p.  67.) — "  Augustinus  ait : — '  Deum  potins  ignorantia 
quam  scientia  attingi,'  Ignorantia  enim  abjieit,  intelligentia  colligit; 
docta  vero  ignorantia  omnes  modos  quibus  accfedi  ad  veritatem  potest,  unit. 
Ita  eleganter  dixit  Algazel  in  sua  Metapbysica,  de  Deo :  '  Q,uod  quisque 
soit  per  probationem  necessariam,  impossibilitatem  suam  apprehendendi 
eum.  Ipse  sui  est  cognitor,  et  apprehensor;  quoniam  appreheudit,  scire 
ipaum  a  nuUo  posse  comprehendi.  Q,uisquia  autem  non  potest  apprehen- 
dere,  et  nescit  necessario  esse  impossibile  eum  apprehendere,  per.  probatio- 
nem prffidictam,  est  ignorans  Deum  :  et  tales  sunt  omnea  homines,  exoep- 
tis  dignis,  et  prophetis  et  sapientibus,  qui  sunt  profundi  in  sapientia.' 
Hkc  ille." — See  also  ;  De  Betyllo,  c.  86,  p,  281 ;  De  Venalione  Sapien- 
tiiB,  c.  12,  p.  306  ;  De  Deo  Abscondito,  p.  338;  &c.  &c.* 

'  Literally : 

SciE  nmiL,  ec  uescis  1e  moila  scire  nibil" 
Or,  with  reference  to  our  German  evolvers  of  the  Nothing  into  tlie  Evei'jUiing  ;  enJ 
avoiding  the  positia  debiUs  : 

'^  Te,  Sophia  Insannm,  Ik*!!  ^nsipiottia  triplex ; 
Jfi!  sopis,  et  nil  non  te  sapulssa  docas '." 
'  So  far.  Cusa's  doctrine  ooincidaB  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  trae  precept  of 
B  "  Learned  Ignorance."  But  he  goea  farther  :  Bod  we  find  his  profession  of  negative 
ignorance  converted  into  an  assumption  of  positive  knowledge  ;  his  Nothing,  presto, 
becoming  eter;  thing ;  and  contradictioQS,  instead  of  standing  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  all  inteUeGtuat  cognition,  employed  in  laying  its  ibundation.  In  fact,  I  make  no 
doubt  that  his  speculations  hara  originated  the  whole  modem  philosophy  of  the  Abso- 
lute. For  Giordano  Bruno,  as  I  can  show,  was  well  acquainted  with  Cusa's  writings ; 
from  thaae  he  borrowed  hia  own  celebrated  theory,  repeating  even  the  language  in 
which  its  doctrines  were  originally  expressed.  To  Cosa,  we  can  indeed,  articulately 
trace,  word  and  thing,  the  recent  philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  ■  The  term  AksoMe 
(Absolutum),  in  its  piedse  and  peculiar  agnificatjon,  he  every  where  employs.  The 
Iiitelkctwil  Intnitirm  (Intuitio  Intellectualis)  he  describes  and  names ;  nay,  me  find  iu 
him.  Even  the  process  of  Hegel's  Dialectic.  His  works  are,  indeed,  instead  of  the 
neglect  to  which  they  have  been  doomed,  well  deserving  of  attentive  study  in  many 
relations     In  Astronomy,  before  Copernicus,  he  had  piflmulgated  Iho  true  theory  of 
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16.— JEneas  Sylvius.     (Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius  11  Uliet  L.  u. ) — "  Cm 
jilura  nosse  datum  est,  eum  laajora  dubia  Bequuntur." 

17— Palikgenius.     (Zodiacu3  Vita;,  Virgo  v.  181,  sq.) 
"  Tunc  mea  Dux  tandem  pulcro  sic  incipit  ore  : — 
Simla  ocelicolum^  riBusqae  jocnsque  Deorum  est 
Tunc  homo,  quum  temere  ingenio  confidit,  et  audet 
Abdita  aaturie  scrutaii,  arcanaque  Divum, 
Cum  re  vera  ejus  crasaa  imbecJllaque  sit  meae. 
Si  posita  ante  pedes  nescit,  quo  juro  videbit 
Q,ufe  Deus  et  natura  sinu  oconluere  profuiido  1 
Omnia  se  tamen  arbitratur  noscere  ad  unguem 
Garrulus,  infeJix,  ilteeiis,  temerariiis,  araene ; 
TJeque  adeo  sibi  palpatur,  seseque  licetur." 

18. — "Multa  tegit  sacro  involucre  natura,  neque  uUie 
Fas  est  scire  guidem  mortalibus  omnia  ;  multa 
Adnurare  modo,  nee  non  veiLerare  :  ncque  ilia 
Inquives  qme  sunt  arcania  proxima  ;  namque 
In  manibue  qu%  sunt,  hiBC  nos  vix  scire  putandum. 
Est  proeul  a  nobis  adeo  prieaentia  veri  '."  ^ 

("  Full  many  a  secret  in  her  sacred  vail 

Hath  Nature  folded.     She  vouchsafeB  to  knowledge 

Not  every  mystery,  reserving  much, 

For  human  veneration,  not  research. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  seek  what  God  conceals ; 

For  even  the  things  which  lie  within  our  hands — 

These,  loiowing,  we  know  not. — So  far  from  us, 

In.  doubtful  dimness,  gleams  the  star  of  truth  !") 

the  heavenly  teyolutioiia,  with  the  corollary  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  ;  and  in  the  ecieneu 
of  Politics,  he  was  the  first  perhaps  to  enounce  the  principles  on  which  a  repreaenta- 
tire  constitution  should  be  baaed.  The  Germans  have,  however,  done  no  justice  to 
their  countryman.  For  Cnsa's  Bpeoulations  hava  been  most  perfunctorily  noticed  by 
German  historians  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  through  Bruno  that  he  seems  to  have  ei- 
erted  an  influence  on  the  Absolutist  theories  of  the  Empire. 

'  The  comparison  of  man  as  an  ape  to  God,  is  from  Plato,  who,  while  he  repeatedly 
eshibits  human  beings  as  the  jest  of  the  immortals,  somewhere  says — "The  wisest 
man,  if  compared  with  God,  will  appear  an  ape."  Pope,  who  was  well  read  in  the 
modem  Latin  poets,  especially  of  Italy,  and  even  published  fram  them  a  selection  in  two 
volumes,  abounds  in  manifest  imitations  of  their  thoughts,  wholly  unknown  to  his  com- 
In  his  line — 


— he  had  probably  this  passage  of  Palingenius  in  his  eye,  and  not  Plato.    Warburtcn 
and  his  other  scholiasts  are  aware  of  no  suggestion. 

'  I  know  not  the  author  of  these  verses.  I  find  them  first  quoted  hy  Femelius,  in 
his  book  "  Da  Ahditis  Rerum  Cansis','  (L.  ii.  c.  18),  which  appeared  before  the  year 
1551.  They  may  be  his  own.  ,  They  are  afterward  given  by  Sennertus,  in  his  Hy- 
pomnemata.butwithout  an  attribution  of  authorship.  By  him,  indeed,  they  are  undoubt- 
edly iaien  Bum  Fernelius.  Finally,  they  are  adduced  by  the  learned  Moihof,  in  his 
Polyhistor,  who  very  unleamedly,  however,  assigns  them  to  Lacretius.  They  are  not 
by  Palingenius,  nor  Palearius,,  nor  Hospitalins,  all  of  whose  versification  they  reaera- 
blo ;  for  the  last,  indeed,  they  a^e  almost  too  early. 
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19, — Julius  C-esae.  Soalisbe,.  (De  Subtilitate,  Ex.  colxsiv.)  "  Sapion- 
tia  est  vera,  nolle  nimis  sapere."  (lb.  Ex.  cccvii.  sect.  29  ;  and  compare 
Ex.  cccxliv.  sect.  4.)  "  Humante  sapientiee  pars  est,  qutedam  Eeqiio  animo 
neaoire  velle,"'     (lb.  Ex.  lii.)     "  Ubique  clamare  soleo,  nos  nihil  scire," 

20. — Joseph  Justus  Scaliger.     (Poemata  :  Iambi  Gnomici.  xxi.) 
"  JVe  tMriosus  qtuere  causas  omnitmt. 
ftwsBcunque  libriB  vis  Prophetaium  indidit 
Afflata  c<elo,  plena  veraci  Deo, 
Nee  operta  sacri  supparo  silentii 
Irrumpere  aude,  Bed  pudenter  prteteri. 
NesHre  tidle,  quce  tiiagister  tnaximus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  insciUa  est."^ 

21, — G-RoTius,     (Poemata;  Epigrammata,  L,  i,) 
Eextdita  Ignokamtia. 
"  dui  curioaus  postulat  Totum  sute 
Patere  menti,  ferre  qui  non  Biifficit 
Mediocritatia  conscientiam  suaj, 
Judex  iniquuB,  teatimator  est  malws 
Suiqtte  natUKeque.     Nam  rerum  parens, 
Libanda  tantum  qua  venit  mortalibua, 
JVos  sdre  pawca,  multa  mwarijubet. 
Hie  primus  error  auctor  eat  pejoribua. 
Nam  qui  fateri  ni!  poteat  incognitum, 
Faleo  uecease  est  placet  ignorantiam  ; 
Umbiaaque  inanes  captet  inter  nubila, 
Imaginosse  adulter  Ixion  Dete. 
Mftgia  quiescet  animus,  errabit  minus, 
Contentus  etuditione  parabili, 
Neo  qu^ret  illam,  siqua  qusrentem  fugit. 
Nesdre  quadam,  vnagna  pars  Sapienti^  est."^ 

23.— Pascal.  {Pensees,  Partie  I.  Art.  vi.  sect.  26.)—"  Si  I'homme  com- 
men^oit  pat  a'Studier  lui-meme,  il  verroit  combien  il  est  incapable  de  passer 
outre.  Comment  poarroit-il  se  faire  qu'une  pattie  connut  le  tout  ?"*  -  - 
■■  -  "  Q,ui  ne  croiroif,  a  nous  voir  compoaer  toutes  choses  d'espi'it  et  de 
corps,  que  ce  mSlange-la  nous  seroit  tien  comprehensible  ?  C'est  nean- 
moins  la  chose  que  Ton  comprend  le  moina.     L'homme  est  a  Iui-m6me  le 

'  I  mesnt  (above,  p,  14)  lo  quote  this  passage  of  Scaliger,  but  find  that  iny  recollec- 
tion confused  this  and  the  preceding  passage,  with  perhaps,  the  similar  testimony  of 
ChrjBologus  (No.  10).  Chrjselogue,  indeed,  anticipates  Scaliger  in  the  most  felici- 
tous part  of  the  expression, 

'  It  19  manifest  that  Joseph,  in  these  verses,  had  in  his  eye  the  saying  of  his  father. 
But  1  have  no  douht,  that  they  mere  written  on  occasion  of  the  controversy  raised  by 
Gomaras  against  Arminius, 

'  In  this  excellent  epigram,  Grotiua  undoubtedly  contemplated  the  corresponding 
irerses  of  his  illustrious  friend,  the  Dictator  of  the  Republic  of  Letters  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he,  an  Armiman,  certainly  had  in  view  the  polemic  of  the  Remonstrants 
and  anti-Remonstrants,  lonching  the  Divine  Decrees.  Nor,  apparently,  was  he  igno- 
rant of  teatimonies  Nob,  17,  18. 

*  This  testimony  of  Pascal  corresponds  to  what  Aristotle  says :— "  There  is  no  pro- 
portion of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite."    (De  Ctelo,  L,  i,  cc,  7,  8,) 
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plus  prodigieux  objot  de  la  nature ;  car  il  ne  peut  concevoir  ce  que  c'cst  quo 
corps,  et  encore  moins  ce  que  c'est  qu'eepi'It,  et  moins  qu'aucune  chose  com 
ment  un  corps  peut  6tre  uni  avee  un.  esprit.  C'est  la  le  comble  da  sea  diffi 
cult^B,  et  cependant  c'est  son  propre  etre :  Modus,  quo  corporibus  adhm-er, 
spiritiis,  comprekendi  ab  hmiinibus  non  potest;  et  hoc  tamen  homo  est."' 

II,  Testimonies  to  the  more  special  fact,  that  all  our  knowledge, 
whether  of  Mind  or  of  Matter,  is  only  phenomenal. 
Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  relative— con 
ditioned — relatively  conditioned.  Of  things  absolutely  or  in 
themselves,  be  they  externa!,  be  they  internal,  we  know  nothing, 
or  know  them  only  as  incognizable;  and  we  become  aware  of 
their  incomprehensible  existence,  only  as  this  is  indkeotly  and 
accidentally  revealed  to  us,  through  ceitam  qualities  related  to 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  qualities,  again,  wo  can  not 
think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent  m  and  of  themselves. 
All  that  we  know  i(=  therefoie  phenomenal — phenomenal  of  the 
unknown."  The  philosopher  speculatmg  the  worlds  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  is  thus,  m  a  certain  soit,  only  an  ignorant  admirer. 
In  his  contemplation  of  the  univeise,  the  philosopher,  indeed, 
resembles  iEneas  contemplating  the  adumbrations  on  his  shield ; 
as  it  may  equally  be  said  of  the  sage  and  of  the  hero — 

"  Miraim";  Kcrtimjue  ignaima,  Jmagitie  gavMt" 
Nor  is  this  denied ;  for  it  has  been  commonly  confessed,  that,  as 
substances,  we  know  not  what  is  Matter  and  are  ignorant  of  what 
is  Mind.  With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a  few  late  Absolutist 
theorizera  in  Germany,  this  is,  perhaps  the  truth  of  all  others 
most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every  philosopher  of  every 
school ;  and,  as  has  so  frequently  been  done,  to  attribute  any 

*  Pascal  appB.rantly  quotes  these  words  (rom  memory,  ani],  I  have  no  doubt,  quol«9 
them  from  Montaigne,  who  thus  (L.  ii,  ch.  IS)  adduces  them  as  from  St.  Augustin : 
"  Modas,  quo  corporibus  adluerent  apiritus,  omnino  minis  est,  nee  comprehend  ab 
homine  potest ;  et  hoc  ipse  homo«at." — Montaigne's  commentator,  Pierre  Coate,  sajs 
that  these  words  are  from  Augaatin,  De  Spiritu  et  Aidma.  That  carious  farrago, 
which  is  certdnly  not  Auguetin'e,  does  not,  however,  contain  either  the  sentence  or  the 
sentiment ;  and  Coete  lumself,  who  elsewhere  gives  articulate  references  to  the  quota 
tions  of  his  author,  here  alleges  only  the  treatise  in  general. 

'  Hj/puslasis  in  Gfreek  (of  oiirla  I  do  not  now  speak,  nor  of  hypostasis  in  its  eccle- 
siastical signification),  end  the  corresponding  term  in  Latin,  Sutstantut  (per  se  siiiais- 
tens,  or  avhstaTis,  i.  e.  acddentibua,  whichever  it  may  mean),  eispresses  a  relation — a 
relation  to  its  phenomena.  A  basis  for  phenomena,  is,  in  fact,  only  supposed,  by  a 
necessity  of  om  thought ;  even  as  a  rehUive  it  is  not  posittvely  known.  On  this  real 
and  verbal  relativity,  see  St.  Augastin  (De  Trinitate,  1.  vji.  cc.  i,  5,  6.)— Of  tiie  am- 
liiguoua  term  Subject  {iwoKtiiuvov)  I  have  avoided  speaking. 
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merit,  or  any  singularity  to  its  recognition  hy  miy  individual 
thinker,  more  especially  in  modern  times,  tetraya  only  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  encomiasts. 

I. — Peotagoeas  (as  reported  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Scxtus  Erapiricus, 
Laertius,  &e,) — "  Man  is  [for  himself]  the  measure  of  all  things."  (See 
Baeon,  Ko.  14.) 

2— Akjstotle.  (Metaphysica,  L.  vii.  o.  10.) — "  Matter  is  iacognizable 
absolutely  or  in  itself." — (De  Anirna,  L.  iii.  c,  5.) — "  The  iaitelleot  knows 
itself,  only  in  knowing  its  objects."- — -The  same  dontrine  is  maintained  at 
length  in  the  Metapbysica,  b.  sii.  ec.  7  and  9,  and  elsewhere, 

3— St.  AucfuSTJM.  (De  Triiiitate,  L.  ix.  cc.  1,  2.)  The  result  is — 
■'  Ab  utroqwe  notitia  paritur ;  a  cogaosoente  et  cognifo." — (lb.  Ii.  x.  cc.  3 
'12.)  Here  he  shows  that  we  know  Mind  only  from  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  conscious ;  and  that  all  the  theories,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of 
what  thinks,  are  groundless  oonjectitres. — (ConfesBionum,  L.  xii.  o.  5.) — 
Of  our  attempts  to  cognize  the  basis  of  material  qualities  he  says ;  "  Dum 
sihi  btec  dicit  humana  cogitalio,  conetur  earn,  vel  nosse  ignorando,  vel  ig- 
norare  noBcendo." 

4. — BoETHius.  (De  Consolatione  Philosophife,  L.  v.  pr.  4.) — "  Omne 
quod  eognosoitur,  non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  seeundam  cognoscentium 
potins  comprehenditur  facultatem." — (Pr.  6.) — "  Omne  quod  soitur,  non 
OS  sua,  sed  ex  comprehendenti um,  natura  cognoscitur." 

5, — AvEEr.oES,  (In  AristctelemDe  Anima,  L.  iii.  Text.  8.) — "  Intellec- 
tus  intelligit  seipsum  modo  accidentaii." 

6. — Albebttis  MAGNtJS.  (Contra Averroem  deUnitate  Intellectus,  c.  7.) 
"  Intellectus  non  intelligit  seipsum,  nisi  per  accidens  fiat  intelligibile  ;  ut 
materia  cognoscitur  per  aliquid,  cujus  ipsa  est  fundamentum.  Et  ai  aliqui 
dicant  intelleotrmi  intelligi  per  hoc,  quia  per  essentiam  est  prtesens  sibi 
ipsi,  hoc  tamen  secundum  phiiosophiam  non  potest  dici."  (See  also  Aqui- 
nas (Summa  Theotc^ite,  P.  i.  ftu.  89,  Art.  3 ;  De  Teritate,  Q,u.  10,  Art. 
8)  and  Ferrarienm  (Contra  Gentes,  L.  iii,  c.  46.) 

7. — (lEESON.  (De  Concordia  Metaphysic£e.) — "Ensquodlibet  dicit  pot- 
est habere  duplex  Esse  ;  sumendo  Esse  valde  transcendontaliter.  TTno 
modo,  sumitur  Ens,  pro  natara  rei  in  seipsa ;  alio  modo,  prout  habet  esse, 
objectale  seu  tepifesentativum,  in  ordine  ad  intellectum  oreatum  vel  in- 
creatum. — Hmo  autem  distinctio  non  conficta  est  vel  nova ;  sed  a  doctor- 
ibas,  tarn  metaphysicis  quam  logicis  subtilibus,  introducta.  Ens  cousider- 
atum  seu  rehctum  pmut  quid  ahsolutum,  seu  res  quaedam  in  seipsa,  plu- 
rimum  differt  ah  esse,  quod  habet  objectaliter  apud  intellectum.  -  -  -  - 
Ens  reale  non  potest  constituere  scientiam  aliquam,  si  non  consideretur  in 
SMO  esse  objeotali,  relate  ad  ipsum  ens  reale,  sicut  ad  primarium  et  prin 
cipale  objectum," 

8. — Leo  HEmtieos,  (DeAmore,  Dial,  i.) — "  Cognita  res  a  cognoscente, 
pro  viribua  ipaius  cognoscentis,  hand  pro  rei  cogailte  dignitate  recipi  solet." 

9, — Melanchthon.  (Erotemata  Dialectices,  L.  i.  Pr.  Substantia.)— 
"  Mens  humana,  per  accidentia,  agaoscit  substantiam.   Noit  enim  cemimua 
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ooulis  Eubatanlias,  tectaa  accidentibus,  sed  mente  eas  agnoscimus.  Cum 
videmus  aquam  maiiece  eandem,  sive  sit  ftigida,  sive  sit  caiida,  ratiocinamur : 
— aliud  quiddam  esse  foraias  illaa  discedentes,  et  aliud  quod  eas  sustinet." 

10. — Julius  C^sar  Scaliger.  (Do  Subtilitate,  Ex.  cocvii.  5  12,) — 
"  Nego  tibi  ullam  esse  formam  nobis  notam  plene,  et  plane  :  noatramque 
Bcientiam  esse  umbram  in  sole  [contendo].  Formarum  enim  cognitio  est 
rudia,  confusa,  nee  nisi  per  iiepiaTaoei^.  Keque  verum  est — fomiffi  sub- 
Btanlialis  speciem  reoipi  in  intellectum.  Nan  enim  in  sensu  unquam  fuit." 
— {2b.  Ex.  cccTii.  i  21.) — "  Substantias  non  sua  specie  cognoBci  a  nobis, 
sed  per  eanim  accidentia.  Q,uis  enim  me  doceat,  quid  sit  substajitia,  nisi 
illis  miseris  veirbis — res  subsistens  ?  -  -  -  -  Q,uid  ipsa  ilia  substantia 
sit,  plane  ignoras ;  sed,  sicut  Viilpes  elusa  a  Glconia,  lambimus  vitreum  yas, 
pultem  baud  attingimus." 

11. — Feamcis  Piccolomini.  {Do  Mente  HumanSM  L.  i.  c.  8.) — "Mens 
intelligit  se,  non  per  se  primo,  sed  cum  CEBtera  intellexerit ;  «t  dicitut  in 
L.  iii.  de  Anima,  t.  8,  et  in  L.  xii.  Metaphyeicie,  t.  38." 

12. — Gjoebako  Beuko.  (De  Imaginnm,  Signornm  et  Ideanim  Compo- 
sitione ;  Dedicatio.) — "  Ctuemadmodura,  non  nosmetipsos  in  profundo  et 
individuo  quodam  consisteates,  sed  nostri  qutedam  externa  de  auperficie 
(colorem,  scilicet,  atque  figuram)  accidentia,  ut  ociili  ipsitts  similitudinem 
in  speculo,  videre  possumus ;  ita  etiam,  neque  intellectus  noster  se  ipsam 
in  se  ipso,  et  res  ipsas  anmes  in  sei^sis,  sed  in  exteriore  quadam  specie, 
simulacro,  imagine,  figura,  signo.  Hoc  quod  ab  Aj-istotele.teiatum,  ab 
antiquis  prius  fuit  expressum  ;  et  a  neotericorum  paucis  capitur  Intelli- 
geie  nostnun  (id  eat,  opevationea  nostri  intellectus),  aut  est  phimtasia,  aut 
non  sine  pbantasia.  Rursum.  Uon  inleUigimiis,  nisi  phantasmata  spe- 
oulamur.  Hoc  est,  quod  non  in  simplicitate  quadam,  statu  et  unitate,  sed 
in  compositione,  collatione,  terminorum  pluralitate,  medianfe  discursu 
atque  reilexione,  comprehendimus."' 

13. — Campakella.  (Metaphysica,  L.  i.  o.  1.  dub.  3,  p.  12.) — "Ergo, 
Hon  videntur  res  prout  sunt,  neque  videntur  extare  nisi  respectus," 

14. — Bacon.  (Instauratio  Magna  ;  Distr.  Op.) — "  Informatio  sensus 
semper  est  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia  universi ;  atque  magno 
prorsus  errore  asseritur,  sensum  esse  mensuram  renim."  (Seo  Protagoras, 
n.  1.) 

15, — Spimoza.  (Etbices,  Pars  II.  Prop,  xix.) — "  Mens  humana  ipsum 
humanum  corpus  non  cognoscit,  neo  ipsum  existere  scit,  nisi  per  ideas  affec- 
tionum  quibus  corpus  afficitur." — (Prop,  xxiii.) — "  Mens  se  ipsam  non  cog- 
noscit, nisi  qiiatenus  corporis  aifectionum  ideas  percipit."  Et  alibi, — (See 
Bruno,  n.  12,) 

16. — SiK  Isaac  Newton,  (Principia,  Sohol.  Ult.) — "  GLuid  sit  roi  ali- 
cwjiis  substantia,  minime  cognoscimus.  Videmus  tantum  corporum  liguras 
et  colores,  audimus  tantum  sonos,  tangimus  tantum  superficies  extornas. 

'  Had  Bruno  adhered  to  this  docttmo,  he  would  haTe  missed  martyrdom  as  an  athe- 
ist ;  but  figuring  to  posterity,  neither  as  a  gtoat  fool  (if  we  believe  Adelung)  nor  as 
a,  great  philosnphflr(if  wcbolievo  ScheJIing).  Compare  the  parallel  testimony  of  Spi- 
noza (15)  a  fellow  Pantheist,  but  on  different  grounds. 
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olfacimus  odoi-es  solos,  et  gustamus  sapores :  iiitimas  suTjatantias  millo 
seiisu,  nulla  actimie  reflexa,  oognoacimus." 

17.— Kant.  (Critilc  det  reinon  Teinunft,  Voir.)—"  In  perception  every 
thing  is  known  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  our  faoulty."  And  a 
hundred  testimoaies  to  the  same  truth  might  he  adduced  from  the  philoso 
pher  of  Koenigsherg,  of  whose  doctrine  it  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation. 

III. — The  recognition  of  Occult  Causes. 

This  is  the  admission,  that  there  are  phenomena  which,  thougn 
unable  to  refer  to  any  known  cause  or  class,  it  would  imply  an 
ii-rational  ignorance  to  deny.  This  general  proposition  no  one, 
I  presume,  ■will  he  found  to  gainsay ;  for,  in  fact,  the  causes  of  all 
phenomena  are,  at  last,  occult.  There  has,  however,  obtained  a 
not  unnatural  presumption  against  such  causes ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption, though  often  salutary,  has  sometimes  operated  moat 
disadvantageous ly  to  science,  from  a  blind  and  indiscriminate 
application ;  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  induced  men 
lightly  to  admit  asserted  phenomena,  false  in  themselves,  if  only 
confidently  assigned  to  acknowledged  causes.  In  the  second  place, 
it  has  induced  them  obstinately  to  disbelieve  phenomena,  in  them- 
selves certain  and  even  manifest,  if  these  could  not  at  once  be  re- 
ferred to  ah'oady  recognized  causes,  and  did  not  easily  fall  in  with 
the  systems  prevalent  at  the  time. — An  example  of  the  former,  is 
seen  in  the  facile  credence  popularly  accorded,  in  this  country,  to 
the  asserted  facts  of  Craniology ;  though  even  the  fact  of  that 
hypothesis,  iirst  and  fundamental — the  fact,  most  probable  in  it- 
self, and  which  can  most  easily  be  proved  or  disproved  by  the 
widest  and  most  accurate  induction,  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  truth  of  nature ;  I  mean  the  asserted  correspondence  betweeu 
the  development  and  hypothetical  function  of  the  cerebellum,  as 
manifested  in  all  animals,  under  the  various  differences  of  age,  of 
sex,  of  season,  of  integrity  and  mutilation.  This  (among  other 
of  the  pertinaciously  asserted  facts),  I  know  by  a  tenfold  super- 
fluous evidence,  to  be  even  ludicrously  false. — An  example  of  the 
latter,  is  seen  in  the  difficult  credence  accorded  in  this  country  to 
the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  phenomena  in  themselves 
the  most  unambiguous,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  centuiy,  have 
heen  recognized  generally  and  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities 
in  G-ermany ;  while,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  have 
been  verified  and  forraEilly  confirmed  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  France. — In  either  case,  criticism  was  required;  and  awanting. 

So  true  is  the  saying  of  CuUen: — "  There  are  more  false  facts 
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cun-ent  in  the  woild  tliaii  false  theories."  So  true  Is  the  saying 
of  Hamlet ; — ■'"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Hora- 
tio, than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy."  But  averse  from 
experiment,  and  gregariously  credulous — 

"  L'homme  esE  de  glace  aux  vorilos ; 
II  eat  de  fen  pout  lea  meiiaonges." 

1. — Julius  Cjssaii  Scjilioer.^  In  his  commentary  on  Theophrastus 
touching  the  Causes  of  Plants,  he  repeatedly  asserts,  as  the  Aristotelic  doc- 
trine, the  admission  of  Occult  Causes.  Thus,  (L.  ii.  c.  5) — "Hoc  dixit 
(Theophrastue),  nequis  ab  eo  nunc  exigat  occultas  illarum,  quas  subticet, 
causas,  Q,uasi  dicat — Sapieuti  multa  licet  ignorare."  In  like  manner, 
(L.  iy,  c,  13.) — "  Hunc  quoqae  locum  simul  cum  aliis  adducere  potes  ad- 
veisua  cos  qui  negant  Peripateticis  ah  occulta  proprietate  quicquam  fieri. 
Apud  huno  philosoptiKm  sjepe  monuimus  invenin.  Est  autem  asylum 
humanfs  imheoillitatis,  ac  simile  perfugiuHi  ilU  Periclia — dg  rd  Seovra." 
This  -we  may  translate — "Secret  service  money." — The  same  he  had  also 
previously  declared  in  his  boolt  De  SuhtOitate ;  -where,  for  example  (Ex. 
ccxviii,  }  8),  he  says  r — "  Ad  manifestas  omnia  deducerc  qualitafes  gumma 
impudentia  est ;"  for  there  are  many  of  these,  "  qu^  omnino  latent  animos 
temperatos,  illudunt  curiosis ;"  and  he  derides  those,  "  qui  irrident  salutare 
asylum  illud,  occnlfas  proprietatis," 

2.— ALSTEDIF3.  (Physica  (1630).  Pars.  I.  c.  xii!.  reg.  4.)—"  ftuod 
Augustinus  ait,  '  Multa  cognoscendo  ignorari,  et  ignorando,  cognosci,'  hie 
imprimis  habet  locum,  nbi  agitut  de  Oooultis  ftuahtatibua,  quaram  investi- 
gatio  dicitur  Magia  Katuralis,  id  est,  prffistantissima  naturse  indagatio 
in  qua  verbum  modestisi,  Kesoio,  subinde  usiurpaHdum  est.  Verbum 
modestise  dico,  non  autem  stultitiie." 

3. — Voltaire.  (DietionnairePhilosophique,voceOtY:!*/tes.) — "Q,ualites 
Occultes. — On  s'est  moque  fort  longtemps  des  qualitSs  occultes ;  on  doit  se 
moquer  de  ecus  qui  n'y  croient  pas,  Ii,6p6tons  cent  fois,  que  tout  principe, 
tout  premier  ressort  de  quelque  ceuvre  que  ce  puifise  etre  du  grand  Demi- 
ourgos,  est  oceulte  et  cach6  pour  jamais  aiix  mortels."  And  so  forth, — 
(Physique  Particuliere,  ch.  xxxiii.) — "  II  y  a  done  certainemont  dea  lois 
Itemelles,  ineonnues,  suivant  lesquelles  tout  s'opcre,  sans  qu'on  puisse  les 

erpliquet  pat  la  matiere  et  par  le  mouvement. II  ya  dans  toutes 

les  Academies  une  chaire  vaeante  pour  les  veiitfe  inconnues,  oomme 
Athenes  avait  un  antel  pour  les  dieux  ignor^s."^ 

'  I  have  quoted  the  elder  Soaligor,  under  all  the  three  heads  of  this  artiele,  for  a 
truth  in  Ms  language  is  always  acutely  and  strikingly  enounced.  The  writings  of  no 
philosopher,  truJeed,  since  those  of  Aristotle,  are  better  worthy  of  intelligent  study ; 
and  few  setviees  to  philosophy  would  he  greater  than  a  systematic  collection  and 
selection  of  the  enduring  and  general  views  of  this  illustrious  thinker.  For,  to  apply 
to  him  his  own  elpresaionB,  these  "  zopjna,"  these  "semina  aternitatis,"  lie  smothered 
and  unfmitfiil  in  amass  of  matters  of  merely  personal  and  transitory  interest.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  attempted  this  in  the  appendix  to  a  work  "  De  vita,  genere  et  genio 
Scaligerorum  ;"  but  this  I  hope  no  longer. 

*  Besides  the  few  testimonies  adduced,  I  would  refer,  in  general,  foe  some  excellent 
observations  on  the  point,  to  Pemelius  "De  Abditis  Rerum  Causis,"  and  to  the 
"  Hypomnemata"  of  Sennertua. 
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APPENDIX  11.    LOGICAL. 
(A.)    OP  SYLLOGISM,  ITS  KIHDS,  CAK0W8,  HOTATIOHS,  ETC. 

Touching  the  principle  of  an  explicitly  Quantified  Predicate, 
I  had  by  1833  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  extend  and 
correct  the  logical  doctrine  upon  this  point.  In  the  article  on 
Logic,  reprinted  above,  and  first  published  in  April,  1833,  the 
theory  of  Induction  there  maintained  proceeds  on  a  thorongh-going 
quantification  of  the  predicate,  in  affirmative  propositions.  (P, 
160,  sq.) 

Before  1840,  I  had,  however,  become  convinced,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  the  principle  equally  to  negatives  ;  for  I  find 
by  academical  documents,  that  in  that  year,  at  latest,  I  had  pub- 
licly taught  the  unexclusive  doctrine. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "Prospectus  of  Essay 
towai'd  a  new  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,"  appended  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Keid's  "Works,  published  by  me  in  1846 

"  In  the  first  place,  ia  the  Essay  there  will  he  shown,  that  the  Syllogism 
proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been  taught,  in  one,  but  in 
the  ttw  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (Metaphysical)  of  Corrqyrehetmon 
and  (Logical)  of  Exten^on  ; — the  major  premise  in  ^e  one  whole,  being 
the  minor  premise  in  the  other,  fao. — Thus  is  relieved,  a  radical  defect 
and  vital  inconsistency  in  the  present  logical  system. 

In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  truth — That  we  can  only  rationally 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  deteratines  the  simple  logical  pos- 
tulate— To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  inv^icitly.  Prom  the  con- 
sistent application  of  this  postulate,  on  which  Logic  ever  insists,  but 
which  Logicians  have  never  fairly  obeyed,  it  follows  : — that,  logically,  we 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  quantity,  always  understood  in  thought, 
but  usually,  and  for  manifest  reasons,  elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of 
the  sulrject,  but  also  of  the  predicate,  of  a  judgment.  This  being  done, 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  will  be  proved  against  Aristotle  and  his  re 
peaters,  we  obtain,  irtter  alia,  the  ensuing  results  : 

1°,  That  the  preindesignate  terms  of  a  proposition,  whether  subiect  or 
predicate,  are  never,  on  that  account,  thought  as  indefinite  (or  indeterm- 
inate) in  quantify.  The  only  indefinite,  is  particwa/r,  as  opposed  to 
definite,  quantity ;  and  this  last,  as  it  is  either  of  an  extensive  mammv/m 
undivided,  or  of  an  extensive  minrniv/m  indivisible,  constitutes  quantity 
universal  (general),  and  quantity  singular  (individual )  In  fact,  definite 
and  indefinite  are  the  only  quantities  of  which  we  ought  to  hear  m  Logic , 
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for  it  ia  only  as  indefinite  tliat  particular,  it  is  only  as  definite  that  indi- 
vidual and  general,  quantities  have  aoy  (and  the  same)  lexical  avail. 

2°,  The  revocation,  of  the  two  Terms  of  a  Fropostticm,  to  their  true  re 
latimi;  a  proposition  feeing  always  an  equation  of  its  Butjeot  and  its  pre- 
dicate. 

3°,  The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Conversion,  of  Froposttions  from 
three  species  to  one — that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

4°,  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Lmas  of  Categorical  Syllogisms 
to  a  Single  Canon. 

5°,  The  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of  all  the  Species  and  varieties 
of  Syllogism. 

6°,  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  La^s  of  Syllogism. 

7°,  A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  possibiUty  of  Three  syUogistit 
Figures;  and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  abolition  of  the 
Fourth. 

8^,  A  manifestation  that  FigtM-e  is  an  ■unessential  variation  m  syllo 
giatic  form  ;  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  Reducing  the  syllogisms  of 
the  other  figures  to  the  first. 

9°,  All  enouiicement  of  one  Orgamc  Principle  for  each  Figure. 

10°,  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of  the  legitimate  Moods, 

11°,  Ih^ir  o/nvplijkation  in  maabex ; 

13°,  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures ;  and, 

IS"-",  Their  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual  identify,  throughout  every 
schematic  difierence. 

14°,  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  estxemcs,  holding  both 
the  same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  ia  the  first,  an  op- 
position and  subordination  between  a  term  majiyr  and  a  term,  minor,  mu- 
ttu^^/y  containing  and  contained,  in  the  counter  whdes  of  Extension  and 
Comprehendon. 

15°,  Consequently,  in  the  seccmd  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determ- 
inate Tnajor  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  ttao  indifferent  condi^ 
sions  ;  vrhereas,  ia  the  first,  the  premises  are  detei-minate,  and  there  is  a 


16°,  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  is  predom- 
inant, is  more  appropriate  to  Induction. 

17°,  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant, 
Is  more  appropriate  to  Deduction. 

18°,  That  the_^rsi,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  and  E(c- 
tensit^t  are  in  equilibrium,  is  common  to  Induction  and  Deduction  in- 
differently." 

"What  follows  was  autjoined,  as  a  Note,  to  tlie  "  Essay  on  the 
New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forma,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  Eaynea, 
which  obtained  the  prize  proposed  in  1846,  "but  was  only  pub- 
lished in  1850.     The  foot-notes  are  now  added. 

"  The  ensuing  note  contains  a  summary  of  my  more  matured  doctrine 
of  the  Syllogism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  relative  to  the  preceding  Essay. 

All  mediate  inference  is  one — that  incorrectly  called  Categoriccd  ;  for 
the  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Hypothetical  reasoning  are 
reducible  to  immediate  inferences, 
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Mentally  one,  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  according  to  its  order  ot 
enouncement,  is  either  Analytic  (A)  or  Synih^ic  (B).  Analyf  f  (what 
is  inappropriately  styled)  the  conolusion  be  expressed  first  ar  d  (  hat  a 
inappropriately  styled)  tiie  premises  he  thea  stated  as  it  eas  n  bjn 
Hietic,  if  the  premises  precede,  and,  as  it  were,  eflectuat  th  n  1  s  n 
These  general  forms  of  the  syllogism  can  with  ease  be  d  at  mi  1  d  by  a 
competent  notation ;  and  every  special  variety  in  the    ne  has  t  e 

spoading  variety  in  the  other. 

Taking  the  syllogism  under  the  hUer  form  (B)  (which  th      h  p    1  ap 
less  natural,'  has  been  alone  cultivated  by  logicians,  and  t       h    I    th 
fore,  exclusively  all  logical  nomenclature  is  relative) — th     jO       ra 
again  divided  into  the  Unfigured  (a)  and  the  Figm-ed  (b) 

The  Unfigured  Syllogism  (a)  is  th^t  in  which  the  ten  mp  d  d 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  subje  t  and  [  d  ate 
being  in  the  same  proposition,  either  botJi  subjeetH  or  both  p  d  at  s 
Here  the  dependency  of  Breadth  and  Depth  (Exteasion  and  I  t  is  n 
Extension  and  Comprehension,  &c.),  does  not  subsist,  and  the  d 
cordipgly,  of  tlie  premises  is  wholly  arbitrary.  This  forn  lab 
looked  by  the  logicians,  though  equally  woithy  of  dov  1  pm  t  a  ay 
other ;  in  fact,  it  affords  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Syllogism.     And 

'  [This,  in  '^e  first  place,  relieves  the  syllogism  of  (wo  one-sided  visixs.  The  Aris- 
totelio  syllogism  is  exclusively  synthetic ;  the  Epicurean  (or  Neoclesian)  syllogisai 
■was— for  it  has  been  long  forgotten — exclusively  analytic  ;  while  the  ffindoo  syllo- 
gism is  merely  a  clumsy  agglutination  of  these  countet-forma,  heing  nothing  but  an 
oparose  repetition  of  the  same  reasoning,  enounced,  1°,  analytically,  2°,  syutheljcally. 
In  thought,  the  syKogiam  is  organically  one  ;  and  it  is  only  stated  in  nn  analytic  or 
synthetic  form,  from  (he  necessity  of  adopting  the  one  order  or  the  other,  in  accom- 
modation to  the  vehicle  of  its  expression — Language.  For  the  conditions  of  lan- 
•  gaage  require,  that  a  reasoning  ha  diBUnguished  into  parts,  and  these  detailed  before 
and  after  other.  The  analytic  and  synthetic  orders  of  enouncement  are,  thus,  only 
accidents  of  the  syllogistic  process.  This  ia,  indeed,  shown  in  practice;  for  our  best 
reasonings  proceed  indifferently  in  either  order. 

In  the  asRond  place,  this  central  tJbw  vindicates  the  Syllogiam  from  the  objection  of 
PeHlio  Pnncipii,  which  professing  logically  to  annul  logic,  or  at  least  to  reduco  it  to 
an  idle  tautology,  defines  syllogistic — the  art  of  avowing  in  the  conclusion  what  has 
been  akeady  confessed  in  tile  premises.  Thia  objection  (which  has  at  least  an  anti- 
quity of  three  centuries  and  a  half)  is  only  applicable  to  iJie  synthetic  or  Aristotelic 
order  of  enouncement,  which  the  objectors,  indeed,  contemplate  as  alone  possible.  It 
does  not  hold  against  the  analytic  sytlo^am  ;  it  does  not  hold  against  the  syllogism 
considered  aloof  from  the  accident  of  its  expression;  and  being  proved  irrelevant  to 
tJiese,  it  is  easily  shown  in  reference  to  the  synthetic  syllogism  itself,  that  it  applies 
only  to  an  acindent  of  its  external  form.] 

"  [I  say  less  natural.  For  if  it  be  asked — "Is  C  tn  A '"  snrely  it  is  more  natural 
to  reply— y^  (or  C  is  in  A),  for  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A  (or,  for  B  is  in  A,  and  O  in  B) ; 
than  to  reply— B  is  in  A,  and  C  in  B  (or,  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A),  therefwe,  C  is  in  A. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  analytic  syllogism  is  not  only  the  more  natural,  it  is  even  pre- 
imppascd  by  the  synthetic.  To  express  in  words,  we  must  first  analyze  in  thought 
the  o^anic  whole — the  menla!  sLmultaneity  of  a  simple  reasoning;  and  then,  we  may 
reverse  in  thought  the  process,  by  a  synthetic  return.  Further,  we  may  now  enounce 
the  reasoning  in  either  order ;  but,  certainly,  to  express  it  in  the  essential,  primary, 
or  anaiytic  order,  is  not  only  mare  natural,  but  more  direct  and  simple,  than  to  ex- 
press it  in  the  accidental,  secondary,  or  aynthetic.  Thia  alao  avoids  the  objection  of 
P.P.I 

'  [As:  ConvertMe  {identical,  if-c.)  nrc;  All  C,  and  some  B:  as  also  all  B  ami  alt 
A .-  therefore  ail  G  and  same  A. — This  may  be  variously  statod.] 
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■what  is  curious,  the  Canon  hy  which  this  syllogism  is  legulateil  (what 
may  he  called  that  of  logical  Analogy  or  Propoition},  has,  for  above  five 
centuries,  been  commonly  stated  as  the  one  principle  of  reasoning,  while 
the  form  of  reasoning  itself,  to  which  it  properly  applies,  has  never  been 
generalized.  This  Oanon,  which  has  been  often  erroneously,  and  never 
adequately  enounced,  in  rules  four,  three,  two,  or  one,  is  as  follows ; — In 
as  far  as  tino  notions  (notions  proper  or  individuals),  either  hath  agree,  or 
one  agreeing,  the  other  does  not,  vdth  a  common  third  notion  ;  in  so  far, 
these  notions  do  or  do  not  agree  -with  each  other. — The  propositions  of 
this  syllogism  in  no-figure  are  marked  in  the  scheme  of  pure  logical  nota- 
tion by  horizontal  lines  of  uniform  breadth. 

In  the  Figured  Syllogism  (h),  the  terms  compared  are  severally  suhject 
and  predicate,  consec[Uently,  .in  reference  to  each  other,  containing  and 
contained  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Intension  and  Extenaon.  Its  Canon 
is : —  What  vwse  relation  (f  subfect  and  predicate  subsists  between  either 
of  two  terms  and  a  <x>ymrum  third  term,  teith  which  one,  at  least,  is  pos- 
itively related;  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themiekes. — 
In  the  scheme  of  pure  logical  notation  a  horizontal  tapering  line  marks 
this  relation ;  the  subject  standing  at  the  broad,  the  predicate  at  the 
pointed  end. 

There  are  three,  and  only  three.  Figures — the  same  as  those  of  Aris- 
totle ;  and  in  each  of  these  we  may  distinguish  the  orders  of  Breadth  and 
of  Depth. 

The  First  Figure  emerges  when  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one 
extreme  and  predi  t  f  th  th  tl  t  is,  when  we  pass  from  the  one 
extreme,  to  the  oth  th  gl  tl  middl  in  the  order  whether  of  Exten- 
sion or  of  Inten  I  tl  tat  f  this  Figure,  we  may  of  course 
arbitrarily  make  h  f  tl  d  ra  t  proceed  from  left  to  right,  or 
from  right  to  left  tl  t  tw  ng  ments  are  competent. — There  is 
here,  determinat  ly          d       t      1  direct  conclusion. 

The  Second  F  g  a  s,  h  th  iddle  term  is  the  predicate  of 
both  extremes ;  the  order  of  Breadih  proceeding  from  middle  to  extremes, 
the  order  of  Depth  from  extremes  to  middle. 

The  Third  Figure  is  detennined,  when  the  middle  term  is  the  subject 
of  both  extremes ;  the  order  of  Extension  proceeding  from  extremes  to 
middle,  the  order  of  Intension  from  middle  to  extremes. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  there  is  thus  only  one  arrangement 
possible  in  logical  notation.  And  as  Extension  and  Intension  are  here  in 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  definite  major  and  mmor  premise,  and  conse- 
quently no  indirect,  hut  two  indifieront  conclusiona.  This  is  best  marked 
by  two  crossing  lines  under  the  premises,  each  marking  the  extreme 
standing  to  the  other  as  subject  or  as  predicate. 

Of  course  each  Figure  has  its  own  Canon,  hut  these  it  is  not  here  re- 
quisite to  state.^     The  First  Figure,  besides  its  more  general  canon,  has 

'  [The  sevoral  Canons  for  the  several  Figures  may,  homever,  now  bo  givEn.   They 

First  Figure. — What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate),  and  of  delerniined 
(Bubject).  is  held  by  either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  mhicli  one  at  least  is  posi- 
tirely  related ; — that  relation  do  they  immediately  (directly)  hold  to  each  other,  and 
indirectly  (mediately)  its  converse." 

Second  Figure. — "  Wliat  worse  relation  of  doterminccl  (subject),  is  held  by  either 
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also  two  moil,  special — one  for  feyllogiBms  in  the  oidet  ot  L\l  1,111,1011  an  I 
one  for  Syllogisms  in  the  order  of  Intension  And  what  is  lemarkal  le 
Anatotle  s  Ihctum  de  0mm  &c  (in  the  Pnor  Analj  tios)  giTLS  that  foi 
Extension  while  his  rule — Piesdicatum  y  cedicati  &c  {in  the  Gate 
gor  cb)  affoidf.  that  for  lnti.nBion  although  this  last  order  of  bjllogism 
■was  not  developed  hy  hrni  or  the  logiciaiK  — hoth  howevei  are  made 
qi  ately  stated 

111  regard  to  the  Ttotatton  of  Quahty  and  Quantiti/  and  10  the  sjllo 
giams  both  Unfigiired  and  Figurel — Negation  is  marked  by  a  perpen 
dicnlat  line  ■which  may  be  applied  to  the  copula  to  the  teim  01  to  the 
quantification — \n  to  Cluantit^v  {foi  there  are  suhoidmate  di'ttinctions)  it 
IB  sufficient  heie  to  state  that  theie  is  denoted  by  the  sign  [  or  ]  {for 
the  quantity  ol  oni-  term  ought  to  face  the  other),  nmu., — ^by  the  sign.  [ .  ],. 
all; — by  the  sign  [  ■  ],  a  half; — by  the  sign  [ ;  or ;  ],  more  than  a  half. 
The  last  two  are  only  of  use  to  mark  the  idtra-total  distribution  of  the 
middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  between  both  the  premises,  as  affording  a  cer- 
tain inference,  valid,  but  of  little  utility.  This  I  once  thought  had  been 
first  generalized  by  me,  but  I  have  since  found  it  fnlly  stated  and  fairly 
appreciated  by  Lambert,'  to  say  nothing  of  Frommichen. 

Above  (p.  76  [of  Mr.  Baynes's  Essay])  is  a  detail  of  my  pure  logical 
n  ta     n  a    appl    able  t    the  thirty-six  moods  of  the  first  figure.     Tho 

d     the  e      n  t  h  we  er,  that  which  I  have  adopted.     The  follovring 

n  y  h  al  a  ang  m  t  and  within  brackets  is  its  correspondence  with 
the  un  bers  of  that  n  above  : — The  moods  are  either  A)  Balanced, 
o  B)  U  b  Ian  d  I  the  former  class  both  terms  and  propo&itiemi  arc 
baia  ed  and  f  t  n  two  moods — i;  ii,  [=i;ii.]  In  the  latter  class 
th  e  a  e  tw  subd  n  .  For  either,  a)  the  terms  are  unbalanced — iii, 
iv,  [=xi,  xiil ;  or,  b)  both  the  terms  and  pTopimtions  are  unbalanced — 
V,  vi;  vii,  viii;  is,  x;  si,  xii,  [=vii,  viii;  iii,  iv;  v,  vi ;  ix,  x.]  The 
following  equation  applies  to  my  table  of  moods  given  in  Mr.  Thom- 
son's La'ws  bf  Thought ; — i ;  ii ;  xi,  xii;  vii,  irjii;  iii,  iv;  v,  ■vi;  ix,  x. — 
The  present  arrangement  is  also  more  minutely  determined  by  another 
principle,  but  this  it  is  not  here  requisite  to  state. 

If  we  apply  the  moiids  to  any  matter  however  abstract,  say  letters, 
there  will  emerge  forty-tieo  syllogisms ;  for  the  formal  identity  of  the 
balanced  moods  will  then  be  distinguished  by  a  material  difference.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  regard  the  mere  formal  equivalence  of  the  moods,  these 
will  be  reduced  to  twenty-one  reasonings — seven  affirmative  &i\A  fourteen 
negative.  Of  the  balanced  moods,  i  and  ii  arp  converted  each  into  itself; 
of  the  nnbalanced,  every  odd,  .and  the  even  number  immediately  follow- 
ing, are  convertible ;  and  in  negatives,  the  first  and  second  moods  {a,  i) 
of  the  corresponding  syzygy  or  jugation,  is  reduced  fmm  or  to  the  second 
and  first  moods  {b,  a)  of  its  reciprocal. 

There  arc  no  exceptions.  The  Canon  is  thorough-going.  Oidy  it  must 
be  observed :  1°,  that  the  doctrine  is  wrong  wbicb  teaches,  that  a  uni- 

of  two  notionH  f  o  a  tbird,  with,  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related ; — that  relation 
do  they  hoM  indifferently  to  each  other." 

Third  Figare. — "  What  worse  relation  of  jJetemiiiiing  (predicate),  is  held  by  eLther 
uf  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related  ; — that  relation 
do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other."] 

'  [On  the  nee  which  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  the  logical  speculations  of 
Larobeit  and  Plouciiuct,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  eay  any  thing.] 
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versal  negation  is  not  a  worse  relation  than  a  particular;  2°,  that  the 
connection  of  a  negative  with  an  afErmative  mood,  is  regulated  exclusively 
by  the  identity  in  quantity  of  their  sy:iygy  or  antecedents.  The  Greeks, 
ia  looking  to  the  conjugation  of  the  premises  alone,  are  more  accurate 
than  the  Latins,  who  regard  all  the  three  propositions  of  a  ayltogisra  in. 
the  determiaation  of  a  mood. 

It  is  not  to  he  forgotten,  that  as  the  correlation  of  the  logical  terms 
onght  to  he  known  only  from  the  expression  {ex  facie  propositionis  aut 
syllogismi),  for  all  other  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  notions 
is  contingent,  material,  and  extralogical ;  and  as  the  employment  of  let- 
ters, following  npoii  each  other  in  alphahetical  order,  may  naturally  sug- 
gest a  corresponding  subordination  in  the  concepts  which  they  denote  :  I 
have  adopted  the  signs  C  and  T,  which  are  each  the  third  letter  in  its 
respective  alphabet,  for  the  extremes ;  and  the  sign  M,  for  the  middle  term 
of  the  syllogism.  The  scheme  is  thus  emancipated  from  all  external  as- 
sociations, and  otherwise  left  free  in  application.  I  also  transpose  the 
former  symbols  ia  the  intei-convertibie  moods  ;  so  that  whereas  in  the  one 
stand  C  M  r,  in  the  other  stand  V  M  C."  ^ 

The  notation  previously  spoken  of,  represents  every  various 
syllogism  in  all  the  accidents  of  its  external  form.  But  as  the 
number  of  Moods  in  syllogisms  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive 
and  Extensive,  Unfigured  and  Figured  (and  of  this  in  all  the 
figures),  are  the  same  ;  and  as  a  reasoning,  essentially  identical, 
may  be  carried  through  the  same  numerical  mood,  in  every  genua 
and  species  of  syllogism ; — it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  that 
there  must  he  possible  also,  a  notation  precisely  manifesting  tlio 
modal  process,  in  all  its  essential  differences,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  its  internal  identity,  abstract  from  every  accidental  va- 
riety of  external  form.  The  anticipation  and  wish  are  realized; 
and  realized  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a  nota- 
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tion  which  fulfills,  and  alone  fulfilis  these  conditions.  This  no- 
tation I  have  long  employed ;  and  the  two  following  are  speci- 
mens. Herein,  four  common  lines  arc  all  the  requisites :  three 
(horizontal)  to  denote  the  tei-ms ;  one  (two  ? — perpendicular)  or 
the  want  of  it,  at  the  commencement  of  comparison,  to  express 
the  quality  of  affirmation  or  negation ;  while  quantity  is  marked 
by  the  relative  length  of  a  terminal  line  within,  and  its  indefinite 
excurrence  before,  the  limit  of  comparison.  This  notation  can 
represent  eiiually  total  and  ultra-total  distribution,  in  simple  syl- 
logism and  sorites ;  it  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  competence  or  in- 
competence of  any  conclusion ;  and  every  one  can  easily  evolve  it. 
C         ^      C      ; 


Of  these :  the  former,  with  its  converse,  includes,  Darii,  Dabi- 
tis,  Datisi,  Bisamia,  Diraatia,  fcc. ;  while  the  latter,  with  its  con- 
verse, includes  Celaront,  Cesare,  Celantes,  Camestces,  Camenes, 
&c.  But  of  these,  those  which  are  represented  by  the  same  dia- 
gram are,  though  in  different  figures,  formally,  the  same  mood. 
For  in  this  scheme,  each  of  the  thirty-six  moods  has  its  peculiar 
diagram ;  whereas,  in  all  the  other  geometrical  schemes,  hitherto 
proposed  (whether  by  Unes,  angles,  triangles,  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  circles),  the  same  (complex)  diagram  is  necessarily 
employed,  to  represent  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods.  These 
schemes  thus  tend,  rather  to  complicate,  than  to  explicate — rather 
to  darken  than  to  clear  up. — The  principle  of  this  notation  may 
bfl  realized  in  various  forms. 
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(B.)  OK  AFFIIIMATIOH"  AND  HEGATIOK— ON"  PROPOSITION- 
AL  FORMS— ON  BREADTH  AND  DEPTH— ON  SYLLOGISTIC, 
AND  SYLLOGISTIC  DOTATION,  &c. 

The  present  article  consists  of  otservations  made  in  reference 
to  a  memoir  by  Professor  do  Morgan,  entitled,  "  On  the  Symbols 
of  Logic,  the  Theoiy  of  the  Syllogism,"  fee,  read,  in  T'e'brnary, 
1850,  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  published  in 
their  Transactions  (vol.  ix.)  The  author  (with  whom  I  had  pre- 
viously been  involved  in  a  logical  discussion,  more,  however,  of 
personal  than  of  soientilic  concernment),  politely  transmitted  to 
me  a  copy  of  this  paper,  during  the  following  summer ;  and  the 
character  of  its  contents  induced  me,  forthwith,  to  address  the 
following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Athenseum.  This  letter,  I 
was  compelled  to  limit  to  a  single  point,  in  consequence  of  the 
others  leading  me  into  a  field  of  argument  too  extensive :  but,  as 
I  now  find  that  my  observations  upon  these  were  more  fully  writ- 
ten out  than  I  had  recollected — as  the  unexelusive  controversy 
involves  some  questions  of  scientific  novelty — and  tends  withal 
to  show  of  what  value  are  the  mathematical  improvements  of 
Logic,  now  proposed ;  on  second  thoughts,  I  here  append  the 
whole  discussion,  with  a  few  verba!  amplifications,  and  two  sup- 
plementary notes.  I  regret,  indeed,  that  the  necessity  of  vindi- 
cating what,  to  me,  is  the  cause  of  truth,  should  have  given  to 
these  comments  a  character  so  controversial ;  constraining  me  to 
combat,  from  first  to  last,  the  lo^cal  speculations  of  one  who 
ranks  deservedly  among  the  highest  of  our  British  Mathemati- 
cians. In  fact,  if  I  be  not  radically  wrong,  with  the  exception  of 
two  doctrines — which  are  themselves,  indeed,  only  borrowed — 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Mr.  de  Morgan's  "  Logical 
Systems,"  a  single  logical  novelty  which  is  not  a  logical  blunder. 
Of  other  errors,  I  say  nothing.  This,  Mr.  de  Morgan  himself  has 
not  only  warranted,  but  called  on,  me  to  show.  For,  though 
casting  no  blame  on  the  aggressive  purport  of  his  paper,  it  will, 
at  least,  be  allowed,  that  the  attack  is  from  too  respectable  a 
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quarter  not,  on  my  part,  to  justify — oven,  perhaps,  to  necessitate, 
a  defease :  and  blame,  assuredly,  I  oast  neither  on  Professor  de 
Morgan  nor  on  the  Philosophical'  Society  of  Camhridge ;  for  the 
love  of  tnith  is  always,  of  itself,  polemical  {"IloXeii.o'i  aTravrav, 
Kal  T^5  'A'K<r}0eutv,  iraTrjp") ;  while  reason  and  experience  concur 
in  showing,  that  Mathematics  and  Logic,  like  Love  and  Y 

"  HautI  bene  conveniunC,  neo  in  una  sede  morantur." 

But  it  comes  to  this : — If,  as  has  been  said,  Mr.  i 
Memoir  may  represent  the  Transactions,  the  Transactions  the 
Society,  and  the  Society  the  University  of  Camhridge,  then,  either 
is  the  knowledge  of  Log'  , —  f  "  L     '    n  t  its  own" — in  that 

seminary  now  absolutely  nnll  I  j  ubi  ly  found  ignorant 
of  the  very  alphabet  of   h  ^  P    ^  The  alternative  I 

am  unable  to  disown ;  tl     d    is    n  I  to  avoid  ;  and  the 

discussion,  I  hope,  may  h  u 

E  GH,  7lh  August,  18&0. 

Slit — May  I  request  the  favor  of  being  permitted,  through  your 
journal,  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  somewhat  abstract  subject,  and 
in  answer  to  Professor  de  Morgan's  paper  "On  the  Symbols  of 
Logic,"  &o.,  in  the  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the. Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Cambridge,"  which  has  just  appeared,  [Wrong; 
the  volume  was  not  then  published.]  With  that  gentleman's 
logical  theories,  in  general,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  inter- 
fering ;  and  even  his  errors  concerning  my  own  doctrines  I  would 
have  willingly  left  to  refute  themselves.  Not  that  I  entertain  a 
low  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Morgan's  talent.  In  so  far  as  I  am  quali< 
fied  to  judge,  he  well  deserves  the  high  reputation  as  a  mathema- 
tician which  he  enjoys.  But  as  a  i,viiter  on  the  theory  of  reason- 
ing, I  can  not  think  that  he  has  done  his  talent  justice.  I  am 
persuaded,  indeed,  that  had  he  studied  mathematics  as  he  has 
studied  logic,  and  were  the  members  of  the  "  Camhridge  Philoso- 
phical Society"  as  competent  judges  in  the  one  science  as  in  the 
other — his  character  Ets  a  mathematician  would  rank  very  differ- 
ently from  what  it  does,  nor  would  their  "  Transactions"  have 

'  The  PhUosophicai  Saciotj  of  Cambridge  ought  not,  however,  to  be  so  entitled, 
if  we  take  the  word  Philosophy  in  the  meaning  attached  to  it  every  where  out  of 
Britain.— (Sbb  above,  p.  272.)  I  may  add,  as  another  eiample,  that  the  recent  edition, 
by  the  learned  Erdmann,  of  the  "  Opera  Phiiosophica"  of  Leibnita,  precisely  omits, 
as  non-philosophical,  the  matters  which  in  Cambridge  are  styled  philosophy  -,-—10  wit. 
Physics  aai  Matlieiaatics.  Fhilasnphj  is  not,  however,  formally  excluded  from  tho 
"  Philnsapkicid  Society  of  Cambridge,"  as  it  is  from  the  "  l'hiloso^Mi:al  Society  of 
London."    Mr,  de  Morgan's  paper  is  an  example. 
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introduced  his  logical  speculations  to  the  world.  It  is  I 
Mr.  de  Morgan  has  not  merely  erred  himself,  fcut  put  iuto  my 
mouth  his  own  rudimentary  mistakes ;  and  because,  so  far  from 
these  mistakes  being  detected  when  his  paper  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed, that  paper  has  been  deemed  by  the  Philosophical  Society 
a  contribution  worthy  of  publication  as  a  part  of  its  proceedings : 
■ — these  special  causes  now  principally  constrain  me  to  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  unintentional  misrepresentations. 

The  present  comments  relate  exclusively  to  Mr.  de  Morgan's 
strictures  on  my  abstract  notation  of  syllogistic  forms,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Thomson  in  his  "Laws  of 
Thought."  Eut  though  that  fragment  contain  only  affirmations, 
and  of  these  only  the  naked  symbols,  Mr.  de  Morgan  excogitating 
the  negative  forms,  translates  them  into  concrete  language,  ac- 
cording to  his  conception  of  what  they  ought  to  express ;  and  then, 
without  a  word  of  explanation  makes  me  their  author- — Farther : 
Finding  that  these  expressions,  as  those  which  he  attributes  to 
I  general,  are  repugnant  to  "  common  thought,"  to 
langTiage" — he  might  have  fairly  added,  and  to  com- 
mon sense,  he  has  swelled  a  memoir  of  more  than  fifty  quarto 
pages  with  objections  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  and  to  mine ;  but 
radically  misapprehending  both,  the  illustration  of  his  errors,  at 
once  dispels  the  objections  themselves,  and  therewith  the  two 
novel  '■  Systems"  reared  on  the  same  imaginary  foundation. 
Mr.  de  Morgan  says :     . 

"The  following  phrase  of  Sir  "William  Hamilton's  system,  'All  A  zs 
not  some  B,'  [I]  is  very  forced,  both  in  order  and  phraseology ;  ono  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time  finds  it  hard  to  make  English  or  sense  of  it.  The 
meaning  is,  'Each  A  is  not  OMy  one  among  certain  of  the  B's,'  [!]  and 
in  its  place  in  the  system  alluded  to,  the  uncouth  expression  helps  to  pro- 
duce system,  and  the  perception  of  uniform  laws  of  inference." — (P.  6.) 
And  again :  "  The  logician,  who  must  have  forms,  has  to  make  a  choice, 
and  he  has  invented  cumvlar  expressions  which  do  Biot  suit  the  genius 
of  common  thought  or  common  language.  'AU  man  is  not  fish'  [IJ  is 
the  form  in  which  a  logician  denies  that  any  man  is  a  fish.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says,  'All  man  is  not  all  fish.'  [!]  Common  language  would 
deny  the  first  hy  saying, '  No,  nor  any  pa/rt  of  him.'  Even 'AU  men  are 
not  fishes,'  only  means,  in  common  language,  '  some  men  are  not  fishes,' 
with  emphasis  upon  the  great  number  that  are  implied  to  be  so ;  and 
would  therefore  l>e  held  false.  The  predicate  of  a  negative  must  be  kk- 
em/plar:  \ti%,' Every  man  is  not  any  one  fish.'  [!]  The  examination  of 
the  following  table  will  show  that  there  is  much  less  forcing  of  common 
expression  in  a  list  of  nothing  but  exem/plars  than  in  a  list  of  nothing  but 
cumulars."  [!] — (P.  24.) 
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This  attribution  of  certain  phrases  for  certain  forms  of  predica- 
tion  to  the  logicians  and  to  me,  ia  a  mere  imagination  of  Mr.  de 
Morgan.  I  admit,  that  had  we  thus  spoken,  we  had  spoken,  not 
only  ungrammatically,  but  nonsensically.  This,  however,  we 
have  not  done ;  and  Mr.  de  Morgan's  imagination  of  the  fact,  ia 
the  result  of  a  strange  oversight  on  his  part  of  the  commonest 
principle  and  practice  of  common  logic  and  of  common  language. 
For  language  is  logical  in  its  forma ;  and  a  logic  which  can  not 
be  unambiguously  expressed  in  language,  is  no  logic  at  all. 
Logic,  Language,  and  Common  Sense  are  never  at  variance.  Mr. 
de  Morgan,  I  say,  curiously  misunderstands  the  nature — the  con- 
trast of  Affirmation  and  Negation,  and  the  counter  expressions  in 
which  that  contrast  is  embodied  ty  language.  I  regret  to  tarry 
for  a  moment  on  a  point  so  elementary ;  but,  as  the  mistake  is 
of  that  very  point,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  what  I  feel  it  irksome 
not  to  suppose  known — at  least  instinctively.  Known,  however, 
scientifically  it  often  is  not ;  and  as  the  principle  has  never  been 
developed,  I  may,  at  once,  correct  Mr.  de  Morgan,  and  explain  it. 

Mr.  de  Morgan's  error  is  twofold ;  and  of  these  again  each  is 
compound. 

1".  He  thinlf  s,  that  in  universal  negation,  the  logicians  employ 
the  pre  designation  "  all," — which  they  do  not ;  and  do  not  em- 
ploy the  predesignation  "  any," — which  they  regularly  do.  On 
this  complex  reversal  of  the  fact,  he  fancies  an  obnoxious  "  Sys- 
tem"— wars  strenuously  against  this  hostile  phantom — fathers  it 
on  others — and  finally  adjudges  it  to  righteous  condemnation,  by 
the  style  of  "  Cumulae." 

2°.  He  thinks,  that  the  predesignation  "all"  can  he  superseded, 
and  the  predesignation  "  ani/"  applied  to  universal  affirmation  ; — 
both  erroneously.  From  the  conjunction  of  those  two  impossi- 
bilities, the  new-born  "  System"  ia  engendered,  which  he  fosters 
as  his  own,  and  fondly  baptizes  by  the  name  of  "  Exemplar." — 
But  these  errors  must  be  further  explained. 

To  speak,  then,  of  Affirmation  and  Negation. 

In  result. — Affirmation  is  inclusion,  and  universal  affirmation, 
absolute  inclusion — ^the  inclusion  of  a  definite  this  or  all  {indivi- 
dual or  class) ;  Negation  io  exclusion,  and  universal  negation, 
absolute  exclusion — the  exclusion  of  a  definite  this  or  all  (indivi- 
dual  or  class).     (Laying  individnais  aside) : 

In  process. — Affirmation  proceeds  downward  or  inward,  from 
greatest  to  least,  from  the  constituted  whole  to  the  constituent 
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parts ;  Negation,  upward  or  outward,  from  least  to  greatest,  from 
the  constituent  parts  to  the  constituted  whole. 

The  counter  qualities  are  also  contrasted,  in  aud  as  the  two 
counter  quantities. — In  proportion : — to  Depth  or  intension,  is  af- 
firmation ;  to  Breadth  or  extension,  ia  negation. — At  the  maximuin 
of  Breadth,  there  is  predicated  : — liy  Affirmation,  the  least  of  the 
most,  (that  is,  there  is  given  the  fewest  attributes  to  the  greatest 
number  of  things); — by  Negation,  the  moat  of  the  least  (that  is, 
there  is  withdrawn  the  greatest  number  of  attributes  from  the 
fewest  things).  Hence : — To  posit  the  G-enus,  is  not  to  posit  the 
Species  and  Individual ;  but  to  sublate  the  Genus,  is  to  sublate 
the  Species  and  Individual. — At  the  maximum  of  Depth,  there  is 
predicated : — by  Affirmation,  the  most  of  the  least,  (that  is,  there 
is  given  the  greatest  number  of  attributes  to  the  fewest  things) ; 
— by  Negation,  the  least  of  the  most  (that  ia,  there  ia  withdrawn 
the  fewest  attributes  from  the  greatest  number  of  things).  Hence : 
— To  posit  the  Individual,  is  to  posit  the  Species  and  G-enns ; 
but  to  sublate  the  Individual,  is  not  to  sublate  the  Species  and 
aenue.— [See  Table,  p.  631.] 

Now,  from  the  higher  view  of  an  abstract  or  scientific  Notation, 
which  regards  and  stat«s  only  the  result ;  Negation  appears  as  a 
positive  and  irrespective  act — an  aclf  of  exclusion.  Here,  all  the 
signs  of  affirmative  and  negative  quantity  are  the  same  ;  what  is 
absolutely  included  or  excluded  is  all. 

On'  the  contrary,  from  the  lower  view  of  concrete  or  common 
Language,  which  is  conversant  about  the  process,  Negation 
(what  its  name  expresses)  shows  only  as  a  privative  and  correla- 
tive act — as  the  undoing,  as  the  reversal  of  inclusion  or  affirma- 
tion. Here  the  predesignatory  words  for  universally  affirmative 
and  universally  negative  quantity  are  not  the  same,  in  ordinary 
speech  we  aay : — for  absolute  affirmation,  all  is,  &c. ;  for  absolute 
negation,  rtot  any  (or  none)  is,  &c. ;  thus  accomplishing  the  exclu- 
sion of  kin.  ^OM^ths  non-inclusion  of  aisy.  To  use,  in  common 
language,  the  same  verbal  predesignation  of  quantity  for  an  af- 
firmative, as  for  a  negative,  universal,  would  be,  in  fact,  to  do 
nearly  the  opposite  of  what  is  intended  to  he  done.  Every 
logician  knows  explicitly,  as  every  unlearned  man  knows  implic- 
itly, that  naturally,  and  in  common  language,  the  negation  of  a 
universal  affirmative  predesjgnation  yields  only  a  particular  nega- 
tive, as  the  negation  of  a  univerKal  negative  predesignation  yields 
only  a  particular  affirmative.     The  logician  therefore,  to'  desig- 
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nato  a  Universal  Affirmative,  familiarly  uses  "  all  is,"  "  allare ;" 
the  "  all"  (tto.?,  Tr&urefi,  omiiis,  omnes,  &o.)  containing  under  it, 
and  therefore  meaning — sometimes  collectively,  "ivkole,"  Sec.  (SA.09, 
oXoi  aTTWi,  airavre<i,  a-vfiTrwi  (TV[>,iravre'i,  totus,  toti,  ounctus,  cnncti, 
universus,  universi,  &c.) — sometimes  distributively,  "every" 
"each,"  "each  several"  &c,  (wS?  t«  eKacrroi,  eKttoTOS  Tt?,  Ta? 
CKaiTTo^,  irdvre^  eicaaTOt,  oariuovv,  ira^  octtk,  Troi/re?  oaoi,  quisque, 
unusquisque,  singalusquisque,  &o.) ;  and  for  aUniversal  Negative, 
(eschewing  "  all  is  not,"  as  at  best  amhiguous),  he  employs  "  no 
or  none  (not  one)  is,"  "  not  any  is,"  "  any  is  not,"  &;c.  (ouSei?, 
/)/t]Beh  e<m,  nullus,  uUiis  non,  non  or  ne  aliquis,  noa  quisquam, 
non  quispiam  est,  &o.)  To  quote  my  version  of  the  "Assent 
A,"  &o.,  a  version  with  which  Mr,  de  Morgan  may  be  ac- 
quainted : 

"  A,  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  all, 
While  E  denies  of  any,"  &o. 
In  this,  common  logic  and  common  language  (from  which  last 
many  curious  illustrations  might  be  given)  are  at  one.  As  a 
single  example : — ^fche  Latin  ulltes  (a  word  in  which  that  tongue 
is,  in  this  instance,  richer  than  the  Greek,  which  has  nothing,  at 
least,  better,  than  ihe  ambiguous  rh),  affords  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion. Ullus  (unulus),  any^llMS  non,  nullus  (non  or  ne  uUus, 
ovBeU,  /wjfiek),  not  any,  none ;  nonnullus  (non  nullus'),  not  none, 
some;  nwi^MS  mom,  none  not,  all.  So  memo,  (ne  homo) ;  nonnemo; 
and  nemo  non.  So  nihil,  (ne  hilum);  noti- nihil;  and  nihil  non. 
Nor  need  there  be  an  end  of  instances  in  any  language.  The 
Hebrew  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  tongue  which 
does  not  always  discriminate  unambiguously,  and  by  verbal  con- 
trast, the  affirmative  from  the  negative  universal,  though  one 
tongue  may  certainly  do  this  more  deftly  than  another. 

Now,  the  predesignation  of  universal  negation,  which  Mr.  de 
Morgan  marvelously  makes  "  the  logician"  to  employ,  nay  even 
to  have  "invented"  for  himself,  as  a  technical  expression— this 
predesignation,  (in  his  example — "  AH  man  is  not  fish,"  in  mine 
— "  All  men  are  not  blackamoros,")  is  in  logicai.,  as  in  ordinary, 
language,  not  a  universal  at  ail,  but  a  particular  negative — a 
mere  denial  of  omnitude — tantamount,  therefore,  it  should  be,  to 
a  particular  affirmative.  Ov  was  e<m  is,  indeed,  the  common 
expression  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  logicians  for  "some  is  not." 
["  Some  is"  should,  however,  have  been  held  its  direct  and  natural 
result ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  two  particulars  in  the  affirmative  and 
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negative  forms,  ought  to  infer  eaeh  otlier.  Compare  p.  623,  sq.] 
—If  Mr.  de  Morgan,  therefore,  can  name  (as  I  know  may  "be 
done)  any  writer  on  logic  who  employs  the  expresaious  thus 
attrihuted  to  all  logicians,  Mr.  de  Morgan  is  heartily  welcome  to 
treat  the  hlunderer  as  he  may  deem  his  ignorance  to  deserve. — 
So  much  for  "  the  logician." 

As  for  myself: — The  language  I  use  is  that  of  the  logicians; 
only  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  contained  in  thought,  is  overtly 
expressed,  whereas,  in  common  language,  followed  hy  common 
logic,  that  quantity  is,  though  never  null,  usually,  merely  under- 
stood. Therefore,  reversing  the  expression  of  "the  logician," 
Mr.  de  Morgan  naturally  reverses  mine ;  but  the  distorted  non- 
sense which  he  lays  to  my  account  is,  I  am  assured,  only  what 
he  conceived  a  fair  version  of  my  ahstraot  notation.  As  all,  how- 
ever, that  has  hoen  aaid  of  Mr.  de  Morgan  iu  relation  to  the 
logicians  in  general,  equally  applies  to  him  in  regard  to  me  in 
particular,  addition  is  superiluous. 

So  much  for  Mr.  de  Morgan's  mistakes  about  "the  Cumular 
System,"  laid  to  the  logicians  and  myself.  I  proceed  to  the 
counter  scheme,  his  own  "Exemplar  System,"  proposed  in  sup- 
plement and  correction  of  the  other,  and  founded,  as  said,  on.  the 
employment  of  the  predesignation  "  any"  as  a  universal,  not  only 
in  negative,  but  also  in  affirmative,  propositions. 

Our  English  ''any"  (aenig,  anig,  Ang.-Sax.)  is  of  a  similar 
origin  and  signification  with  the  Latin  "ullus"  (unulus),  and 
means,  primarily  and  literaDy  (even)  one,  [even)  the  least  or 
fewest. — But  now,  to  speak  of  the  schools,  it  is  of  quodlibetic 
application,  ranging  from  least  to  greatest ;  and  (to  say  nothing 
of  extra-logical  modes  of  speech,  as  interrogation,  doubt,  condi- 
tioning, extenuation,  intension,  &o.)  is  exclusively  adapted  to 
negation.  For  example.  We  can  say  as  we  can  think,  affijrma- 
lively: — "All  triangles  are  aU  trilaterals ;"  this  collectively-— 
"  The  whole  (or  class)  triangle  is  the  whole  (or  class)  trilateral; 
this  diatributively — "  Every  (or  each  several)  triangle  is  every 
(or  each  several)  trilateral."  Now,  let  us  try  "  any"  as  an  affirm' 
ative: — "Any  triangle  is  any  trilateral."  This  is  simple  non- 
sense ;  for  we  should  thus  confound  every  triangle  with  every 
other,  pronouncing  them  all  to  be  identical.  Kor,  in  fact,  does 
Mr.  de  Morgan  attempt  this.  He  wisely  omits  the  form,  But 
what  an  omission !     Still,  however,  the  "  Table  of  Exemplars," 
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which  he  does  present  (p.  95),  stands  alone,  I  am  persuaded,  ia 
the  history  of  science.  And  mark,  in  what  terms  it  is  ushered 
in : — as  "  a  system^  of  predication  free  from,  the  objections  urged 
against  the  cwmular  forms,  as  far  as  contradiction  is  concerned  " 
nor,  like  them,  "  umuited  to  the  genius  of  common  thought  or 
common  language."  Nay,  so  lacid  does  it  seem  to  its  inventor, 
that,  after  the  notation  is  detailed,  we  are  told,  that  it "  needs  no 
explanation" 

Now,  then,  let  us  take,  as  our  first  specimen  of  this  "  System," 
the  fifth  proposition  of  the  Table — "  Some  one  X  is  any  one  Y ;" 
and  applying  tliis  form,  hy  interpretation,  to  a  concrete  matter, 
we  have — "Some  one  figure  is  any  one  triangle" — "Some  one 
animal  is  any  one  man,"  Here,  however,  the  proposition  is  in 
terms  absurd ;  nor  does  it  even  express  what  it  is  intended  to 
mean.  For  not  any — for  not  any  one — for  no  one  figure  is  any 
or  any  one  triangle. 

Again,  as  our  second  specimen,  taking  the  first  proposition  of 
the  Table — "Any  one  X  is  any  one  Y."  This,  we  are  told, 
"gives"  or  is  supposed  to  mean — "There  is  but  one  X  and  one 
Y,  and  X  is  Y."  But  it  means — it  can  mean — nothing  of  the 
kind ;  it  is  only  doubly  unmeaning,  or  doubly  contrary  to  all 
meaning.  For,  in  the  first  place,  "any"  and  "any  one"  neces- 
sarily imply  that  there  are  more — more  than  one ;  and,  in  the 
second,  the  whole  proposition  becomes,  on  such  hypothesis,  absurd. 
This  "  Exemplar",  proposition  is,  however,  a  favorite  with  Mr. 
de  Morgan,  who  thinks  it  to  afford  "a  conclusion  not  admissi- 
ble in  the  Cumular  form"  (p.  36),  So  long  as  the  proposition  re- 
mains void  of  sense,  this  is  true  ;  not  certainly  if  interpreted  into 
meaning. 

Finally,  however,  the  inconsistency  of  the  "  Exemplar  System" 
is  sufficiently  shown  in  this — That  its  propositions,  even  when 
not  immediately  snioidal,  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  conversion. 
Thus,  the  sound  without  sense — the  proposition  first  adduced,  is 
the  verbal  converse  of  another  which,  by  chance,  is  not  self-con- 
tradictory ;  to  wit — "Any  one  Y  is  some  one  X" — "Any  one 
triangle  is  some  one  figure" — "  Any  one  man  is  some  one  animal." 
The  reason  is  obvious.  "Any"  contains  in  it  "some,"  "some" 
contains  under  it  "any;"  "some"  is  the  less  definite,  the  genus, 
"any"  is  the  more  definite,  the  species;  "  any"  is  always  "some," 
some  ia  not  always  "  any." — The  absurdity  is,  however,  carried 
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to  a  climax,  through  Mr.  de  Morgan's  formal  Hmitation  of  the 
several  quantities  hy  "  one," 

But  enough  I — Mr,  de  Morgan  gravely  propounds  all  this  as 
"  sewse  and  English" — as  in  honorable  contrast  to  the  uuconth- 
ness  and  violence  and  contradictions  of  the  "  Gnmular  System." 
■He  certainly  does  not  mean  to  turn  logic  into  ridicule ;  hut,  as- 
suredly, if  logic  were  responsible  for  the  "  forms"  and  "  systems" 
thus  seriously  proposed,  it  would  no  longer  he  respeotahle  enough 
even  for  a  jest. — "  This  notation,"  says  Mr,  de  Morgan,  "  needs 
no  explanation."     Uight ! 

"  Emondarc  jocos,  sola  litur.i  potest," 

The  more  special  objections  of  Mr.  de  Morgan — one  and  all- 
it  would  he  equally  easy  to  refute ;  hut  while  the  part,  now  con- 
sidered, of  his  paper  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  trespass  farther  on  your  indulgence,  by  discussions  of  ao 
limited  an  interest. — I  remain,  &c. 

W.  Hamii:T0?j.' 

I  have  now  signalized  Mr.  de  Morgan's  general  and  gigantic 
error,  that  on  which  is  founded  the  correction  he  proposes  of  all 
former  Logic ;  and  proceed  to  consider  his  apecidl  criticism  of  my 
pecnliar  scheme  of  syllogistic  and  prepositional  forms. 

And  here  I  may  subdivide  Mr.  de  Morgan's  objections  into  two 
classes ; — ^the  first  containing  those  to  the  general  •principle  of  my 
scheme — the  second,  those  to  this  or  that  of  its  individual  doc- 
trines. 

I. — Under   the  former  head   there   are  tioo  objections.     Of 


'  To  this  Mr.  de  Morgan  lanSe  the  following  answer  -,  and  on  the  one  point  to 
which  it  is  limited,  asBurodly,  he  is  as  completely  right,  as  !  am  completely  wrong. 

"  There  is  Init  one  of  what  I  call  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  misapprehensions  which  I  shall 
notice  now — and  that  only  to  prevent  your  readers  from  making  fruitless  inquiries. 
He  slates  that  a  -volume  of  the  '  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions'  has  reoontly 
appeared.  This  I  am  pretty  ceitdn  is  not  the  case.  The  copy  of  my  memoir  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  forward  to  him,  was  one  of  the  estra  copies  which  the  courtesy  of 
the  Sociaty  allows  to  its  contributors  as'  soon  as  their'severa!  papers  are  printed.  The 
paging,  by  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  dtea,  shows  that  he  used  that  copy,  oi  ono  of  the 
same  issaa  : — this  paging,  of  coulfie,  will  he  altered  when  the  paper  takes  its  place  in 
the  volume. 

"  The  rest  of  Sir  "W,  Hamilton's  letter  I  shall  dispose  of,  so  far  as  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary, if  I  live  to  publish  another  edition  of  my  work  on  Logic. — I  am,  &c. 

"  A.  DE  MOBSIW. 

.■     "  Univerbitv  Colleoe,  August  36,  1850." 
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1. — The  first  is  supposed — ia  assumed,  without  even  an  at- 
tempt  at  proof;  it  requires,  indeed,  merely  to  fee  stated,  to  he 
refuted- — "Section  iv."  of  Mr.  de  Morgan's  Paper  is  entitled: — ■ 
"  On  the  Symbolic  forms  of  the  system  in  wbioh  all  the  comhina- 
tions  of  quantity  are  introduced  by  Arbitrary  Invention  of  forms 
of  predication ;"  and  it  commences : — "  This  system  belongs  to 
Sir  "William  Hamilton,  &c." — Now,  in  applying  the  term  "  arbi- 
trary invention'"  to  this  scheme,  Mr.  de  Morgan  has  either  gone 
too  far,  or  not  far  enough.  For,  if  "the  forms  of  predication" 
exist  in  thought,  then  is  their  expression  in  logic  not  an  "  arbi- 
trary invention;"  whereas,  if  they  do  not  exist  in  thought,  then 
is  their  expression  in  logic,  not  arbitrary,  but  false.  To  have 
proved  the  latter  would,  indeed,  have  pricked  the  "punetum 
saliena"  of  my  system.  But  not  attempting  this,  Mr.  de  Mor- 
gan now  virtually  admits  his  own  thesis  to  be  absurd ;  even  had 
he  not,  ui  fact,  previously  recorded  his  formal  acknowledgment, 
that  the  predicate  has  its  quantity  in  t/tou^ht.  "Why  then  did  he 
insinuate,  what,  he  knew,  eould  not  be  maintained  ? 

2. — The  second  of  the  two  objections  under  this  head  is  to  the 
want,  or  insufficiency,  in  my  doctrine,  of  a  general  Oanon  of  In- 
ference ;  for  the  exceptions,  it  is  argued,  are  not  regulated  hy,  and 
do  not  manifestf  the  rule.  (P.  13.) — Of  all  objections,  none  oan 
be  more  curiously  infelicitous  than  this.  In  the  doctrine  referred 
to,  there  is  a  rule,  and  no  exceptions.  The  rule  there  governs 
every  thing ;  every  thing  is  governed  by  the  rule, — But,  opposed 
to  my  canon,  which,  not  having  studied,  ho  does  not  understand, 
Mr.  de  Morgan  propounds  the  following: — " Brase  the  symbols 
of  the  middle  term,  the  remaining  symbols  show  the  inference.'" 
(Pp.  7,  11,  18,  26,  &c.)  This  canon  Mr.  de  Morgan  ought  not 
to  have  given  as  his  own.  It  is  that  of  Ploucquet : — "  Deleatur 
in  prcemissis  medius  ;  id  quod  restai  indicat  conclusionem ;"  and 
on  this  canon  Ploucquet  established  his  "  Logical  Calculus." — 
Calculus  and  Canon  have,  however,  long  been  rejected  by  the 
Grerman  logicians,  as  mechanical  and  useless.  Hegel  even  pro- 
nounces:— "This,  as  a  discovery  and  improvement  in  Logic,  ia 
the  bitterest  libel  that  was  ever  vented  against  the  science."  But 
worse  than  useless  and  mechanical,  it  does  not  hold  good ;  for, 
though  valid  in  the  Aristotelio  system,  it  breaks  down  in  a  fourth 
part  of  the  thirty-six  moods  emerging  under  ray  doctrine  of  syl- 
logism.    "  Transeat  ergo."     But  has  not  Mr.  de  Morgan  con- 
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founded  the  exceptions  to  Ploucquet's  canon,  with  the  no  excep- 
tions  to  mine  ? ' 

II. — Under  the  second  head  there  are  six  liti^ous  points. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  ohjections  to  ihe  propositional  forms, 
which  I  have  peculiarly  adopted.  But  it  is  proper  to  premise  a 
general  enumeration  of  these ;  and  in  the  following  tahle,  the 
Roman  numerals  distinguish  such  as  are  recognized  in  the  Aris- 
totelio  or  common  doctrine,  whereas  the  Arabic  cyphers  mark  those 
(half  of  the  whole)  which  I  think  ought  likewise  to  be  recognized,' 

Affirmatives. 
1.)  Toto-totai     =Afa=^A11     —is  all     — . 
ii.)  Toto-partial  =Ap[  — All     — is  some — .  A) 

8.)  Pai'ti-total    =Ifa  —Some — is  all     — . 
iv.)  Parti-partial=lFi  =Some — is  some — .  (!) 

Wbgatives. 
V.)  Toto-total     =ANA=Any  — is  not  any  — .  (E) 

6.)  Toto-partial=ANi=Any  ■ — is  not  some — , 
vii.)  Parti-total    =lNA=Some — is  not  any  — .  (0) 

8.)  Parti-partial— Ini  =Some — is  not  some — . 

The  preceding  eight  Prepositional  Forms,  I  may  also  add,  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  six  Diagrams — (if  Definitely  Indefi- 
nite, for  if  indefinitely  Definite  (see  p.  623,  sq.)  they  reqiihe  a 
series  of  more  artificial  and  complex  lines.)  The  identity  of  Sub- 
ject and  Predicate  is  marked  and  measured  by  the  co-extension 
of  the  two  lines  below  and  above  each  other ;  the  non-identity, 
by  the  converse.  The  rationale  of  the  letters  is  manifest ;  and  it 
is  likewise  manifest,  that  this  principle  of  notation  may  be  caiTied 
out  into  Syllogistic. — Proposition  (1)  is  illustrated  by  Diagram 
(a) ;  (ii)  by  (b) ;  (3)  by  (c) ;  (iv)  by  (d)  ;  (v)  by  (e) ;  and  (8}  by 
(f) ;  but  (6)  is  shown  by  (b  and  d) ;  as  (vii)  by  (c  and  d).     Prop- 

'  Mr.  ThomEon  (Laws  of  Thought,  &c.)  seems  to  have  fiillen  into  a  similai  inaccu- 
lacy  ;  not  perhaps  considering,  that  the  ilieconformitj  in  quantification  of  the  Gitiemea, 
as  they  appear  in  the  antecedent,  and  in  the  conclusion,  is,  in  my  doctrine,  not  an  ei- 
ceptioii  to,  but  a  consequent  of,  the  canon. 

'  In  the  literal  ajinbola,  I  simplify  and  disintricate  the  scholastic  notation ;  taking 
A  and  I  for  universal  and  partiouiar,  but  extending  them  lo  cither  quality,  marking 
affirmation  by  F,  negation  by  N,  the  two  faei  consonants  of  the  verbs  agirmo  and  nego 
— reriis  from  which,  1  have  no  doubt,  that  Petrus  Hispanus  drew,  respectively,  He 
two  first  vowels,  to  denote  his  four  complicationa  of  quantity  and  quality.  These  I 
havH  appended. 
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oaition  (8),  indocd,  though  it  have  its  special  diagram  (f),  qnad- 
tatos  with  all  the  others. 

Apf.  Apf.  k.  Meg.  Heg. 


Of  the  four  propositional  forma  specially  recognized  by  me  {1, 
3,  6,  8)  Mr.  de  Morgan  questions  only  two;  one  affirmative  and 
one  negative,  being  the  first  and  the  last — the  toto-total  affirma- 
tion, the  parti-partial  negation.^  In  quoting  Mr.  de  Morgan's 
"  ohjections  to  this  system  as  promulgated  by  Sir  "William  HamiU 
ton"  {p.  22),  I  shall  substitute  for  his  symbols  his  own  transla- 
tions of  them  into  common  language. 

1. — Toto-total  Affirmation.  To  this  form  Mr,  de  Morgan  makes 
two  ohjections :  the  first,  that  it  is  complex  ;  the  second,  depend- 
ent upon  the  first,  that  it  can  not  be  denied  by  a  simple  proposi- 
tion.    Of  these  objections  in  their  order. 

First  Objection. — "  First,  the  fundamental  propositions  of  a  logical  sys- 
tem should  he  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  no  one  of  them  should  be 
a  compound  of  Iwo  others.  Novf  '  all  Xs  are  Ys,' oic 'X  and  Y  are  iden- 
tical namei'  is  really  compounded  of  'AU  Xs  are  some  Ys,'  and  '  Some 
Xs  are  aU  Ys.'  If  we  once  grant  a  complex  proposition,  why  this  one 
only,  when  there  are  others,  out  of  which,  as  I  have  shown,  a  separate 
system  of  complex  syllogism  may  be  constructed  ? — To  say  that  the  mode 
of  inventing  propositions  yields  no  other,  is  not  an  answer;  for  it  is  the 
mode  itself  which  is  attacked  in  ite  results.  Every  syllogism  in  which 
'  All  is  all'  occurs,  is  either  a  strengthened  form,  or  the  resultant  of  two 
other  syllogisms." 

The  purport  of  Mr.  de  Morgan's  reasoning  in  this  passage  is, 
that  the  form  "  All  Xs  are  all  Ys"  is  merely  the  compound  or 
resultant  of  two  simple  or  original  forms — "  All  Xs .  are  some 
Ys,"  and  "  Some  Xs  are  alt  Ys."  This  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
looking  no  farther  than  to  the  text  of  Mr.  de  Morgan  himself. 

In  ih.& first  place  the  proposition  "All  Xs  are  all  Ys"  is  said  to 

'  Mr.  cJe  Morgan  and  Mr.  Thomson,  hei'eiii,  partly  agree,  partly  differ,  Tlicy  dif- 
fer in  regard  to  Tuto-total  affirmation  (I),  which  the  former  denies,  while  the  latter 
allons.  They  differ  also  about  Tolo-partial  negaiioa  (6),  which  Mr.  Thomson  refuses, 
but  Mr.  de  Morgan  apparently  admits.  They  both  agree,  however,  in  rejecting  Parti- 
■iaTliainegaiiim{%).     Seep,  637. 
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T>e  compound,  in  contrast  to  two  other  propositions  its  constitu- 
ents. But  how  "All  Xs  are  all  Ys"  is  a  proposition  more  com- 
plex than  "All  Xs  are  some  Ys,"  than  "Some  Xs  are  all  Ys,"  or 
even  than  "  Some  Xs  are  some  Ys,"  I  confess  myself  wholly 
una-ble  to  imagine.  Mr.  de  Morgan  does  not  pretend  that  the 
predicate  has  no  quantity ;  but  how  one  quantity  can  ho  more 
oompiex  than  another — how  All  should  be  compound,  and  Some 
simple,  he  has  not  attempted  to  explain. — Nay  more.  He  form- 
ally admits,  that  a  proposition  with  its  predicate  universally,  and 
its  subject  particuIaHy,  quantified  is  simple  ;  as,  in  like  manner 
a  proposition  with  a  particular  predicate  and  a  universal  subject : 
and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  coolly  assumes  (for  he  propounds 
neither  argument  nor  explanation),  that  a  propositiou  with  its 
subject  and  predicate  each  universally  quantified  is  complex ! 
But  if  "  Some  figure  is  all  triangle"  be  a  simple  proposition,  is 
it  possible  to  conceive,  that  "  All  triangle  is  all  trilateral"  should 
not  be  a  simple  proposition  liJtewise  ?  It  seems,  that  some  and 
all,  all  and  some,  some  and  some,  are  each  elementary,  while  all 
and  all  is  alone  derivative  I 

But  in  the  second  place,  this  inconsistency  is  eclipsed  by  ano- 
ther ;  for  Mr.  de  Morgan  not  only  maintains  that  the  proposition 
"All  Xa  are  all  Ys"  is  compound,  but,  though  itself  confessedly 
valid,  compounded  of  two  incompossible  propositions — "All  Xs 
are  some  Ys,"  and  "  Some  Xs  are  all  Ys  ;" — in  other  words,  that 
"All  triangle  is  all  trilateral"  is  the  combined  result  of  "All 
triangle  is  some  trilateral,"  and  "Some  triangle  is  all  tri- 
lateral." But,  unless  some  be  identified  with  all,  if  either  of 
the  latter  propositions  is  true  the  other  must  be  false ; — nay, 
in  fact,  if  either  be  true,  the  very  proposition  which  they  are 
supposed  to  concur  in  generating  is  false  likewise.'  Mr.  de 
Morgan  p 


'  See  p.  633,  sq. — In  confirmation  of  the  above,  I  am  liappy  lo  adduce  the  follow- 
ing testimony  by  a  very  able  logician  :—"  Psychologically  as  well  as  logically,  we  be- 
lieve that  Sit  William  Hamilton  is  light  in  maintaining  '  All  A  is  all  B'  to  be  a  single 
juilgmenc,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  do  Morgan,  nho  exhibits  it  in  the  complex  form,  '  All 
A  is  B,  and  all  B  is  A ;'  thereby  acccptmg  tho  Becond  hem  of  the  above  dilemma, 
since  '  all  A  is  some  IS  and  all  B  is  some  A,"  would  be  a  self-contradictoiy  assertion." 
And  in  a  note :— "  A  curious  inconsistency  may  be  remarked  in  the  theory  of  the 
complex  proposition,  when. placed  in  anlagonism  to  that  of  the  qnantified  predicate. 
I  can  not  assert '  all  A  is  B  and  all  B  is  A,'  without  having  tJioughl  of  A  and  B  as  co 
oxtensivo,  i.  e.,  without  having  made  the  judgment '  all  A  is  all  B.'  If  we  know  the 
quantity  of  the  predicate,  we  are  of  course  entitled  to  state  it.  The  complex  proposi- 
ttott  is  only  preferable  on  the  supposition  of  our  ignorance,  a  supposition  which  atini- 
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Second  objection. — "  Secondly,  oae  object  of  fanned  logic  being  to  pro- 
vide formof  eiLimciation.  for  all  truth,  and  form  of  denial  for  all  fakeliood, 
it  is  clear  that  evetyiaJsehood  which  can  be  enunciated  as  a  truth  should 
he  deniable  ■within  the  forms  of  the  science.  Mow  the  simple  denial  of 
'  All  Xs  are  all  Ys'  is  the  disjunctive  assertion,  '  Either  no  Xs  are  some 
Ys,  or  some  Xs  are  no  Ys.'  Though  it  happen  that  I  can  prove  one  of 
these  to  be  true,  without  knowing  which,  yet  the  power  of  denying  in  an 
elementary  form  the  elementary  proposition,  '  All  is  all,'  is  refused  me. 
A  philologist  asserts  the  Greek  words  A  and  i?  to  ho  identical  in  mean- 
ing :  he  says  '  All  A  is  all  B.'  One  passage  of  Homer,  and  one  of  Hesiod, 
both  contain  the  doubtful  word  C,  having  two  possible  explanations,  the 
iiret  of  which  makes  Homer  nssevt  that  some  As  are  not  JBs,  while  the 
second  makes  Hesiod  assert  that  some  Ss  are  not  As.  The  premises  being 
admitted,  the  resulting  denial  of  the  simple  proposition  of  Sir  "William 
Hamilton's  system  is  only  obtainable  by  a  dilemma,  ox,  as  it  were,  metOr 


Before  proceeding  to  consider  Mr.  de  Morgan's  argument  in 
this  paragraph,  I  must  say  a  word  upon  his  language.  By 
"  denial,"  "  deniable,"  fee,  he  must  mean  contradictory  denial, 
contradictorily  deniable,  fee.  This  opposition  alone  affords  a 
single  pair  of  propositions,  and  the  one  alternative  of  truth  or 
falsehood ;  and  he  apparently  rejects  contrary  denial.  The  word 
contrary  he  however  commonly  employs  for  contradictory.  Btit 
contrary  opposition  emerges,  when  a  plurality  of  propositions  can 
severally  deny  the  original  enounoement,  but  where  each,  though 
not  all  of  these,  may  he  false-     This  being  noted,  I  go  on- 

In  the  firsi  place,  Mr.  de  Morgan's  reasoning  is  inapplicable. 
An  enlarged  system  is  not,  as  he  himself  admits  (p.  20),  to  be 
criticised  by  the  laws,  far  less,  then,  by  the  accidents,  of  an  un- 
enlarged  one.  It  may  be  quite  true,  that  the  fonr  propositional 
forms  of  the  Aristotehc  scheme  has  each  its  contradictory  oppo- 
site ;  but  it  by  no  mean&  iollows,  that  the  same  accident  should 
attend  every  legitimate  amplification  of  that  scheme.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, that  every  competent  as&eition  should  have  its  competent 
denial. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  m  point  of  fact,  the  Aristotehc  contra- 
diction only  proceeds  on  a  certain  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  parti- 
cularity; to  wit,  that  "some"  is  to  mean  only  ''■some  at  hast" 
(possibly  therefore,  all  or  none),  thus  constituting,  both  in  affirm- 

hilates  the  complex  proposition  itself,  if  the  asEertioii,  '  all  A  is  Eomc  B  and  all  B  ia 
eome  A'  be  suicidal,  is  there  mora  -vitality  in  '  all  A  is  (I  know  not  how  much)  B,  and 
all  B  is  (I  Iniow  not  how  much)  A  V  But  the  question,  to  be  fully  diaeussed,  must 
be  treated  on  psychological  as  well  as  logical  grounds.  Logic  doala  with  the  judgment 
as  already  formed;  psychology  inq^uires  what  is  the  actual  process  of  the  mind  in 
forming  it." — (North  British  Review,  Vol.  jv.  p.  116.) 
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ation  and  in  negation,  virtually  a  doulsle  proposition — a  proposi- 
tion comprising,  in  effect,  too  contraries' 

'  I  have  here,  and  once  before  (p.  631)  crilieised  Mr,  de  Morgan,  not  on  Aiistotclio 
principles.     It  is  but  fair  that  t  state  aiticulalely  tile  grounds, 

All  particvliaity,  all  "  some"  is,  generically,  indefinite  ;  bnt  one  particularity  is  oi 
one  iadefinitude,  another  is  of  another.  In  short,  to  apply  the  tedinical  formula  of 
SpedficaMon  (p.  638)  in  its  MghBBt  simplicity — in  its  most  repulsive  nakedness ; — 
some  Some  is  jw<  some  Same.  For,  ao  to  epealt,  of  "  aome,"  one  spetaes  denotes  iiide- 
jlmli  dejmitade;  while  another  denotes  dtfinitt  indejiniiude.  And  whyl  The  former 
species  noC  deljaitelj  excluding  the  deHnite — the  "aJl"  ajid  "none,"  w  therefore,  at 
once,  in  dilferent  lespecta,  indefinite  and  definite,  that  is  indefinitely  definite  ;  while 
the  latter,  definitely  eicluding  the  definite — the  "  all,"  the  "  none,"  is,  therefore,  at 
once,  in  different  respects,  definite  and  indefinite,  that  is,  definiiely  indefimte. 

1",  In  the  sense  of  indefinite  nasiNiTitDE, — A^rmatively  :  "Some"  means  "soma 
at  least — some  perhaps  all;"  that  is,  "some,"  itself  always  indefinite,  but  not  definite- 
ly exclusive  of  the  definite,  "  all," — Negatiecly  -■  "  Not  some"  means  "  not  some,  at 
least — not  some,  perhaps  none  ;"  that  is  "  not  some,"  itself  always  indefinite,  but  not 
definitely  exclusive  of  the  definite  "  not  any,'  or  '  none" — "  Ai  LEisT"  is  the  watch- 
word of  this  system,  in  aflirmativeE  as  in  negatives 

3°,  In  thesanse  of  DEFINITE  iNDBFiNiTUDB — A^Tmatively  :  "  Some"  means  "  sonut 
at  most — some  not  all — some  only;"  tliat  is,  "some,"  itself  always  indefinite,  but 
definildy  exclusive  of  the  definite  "all' — Negatvnely  "Not  some"  moans  "not 
some,  at  most— not  some  and  yet  not  none — not  some  only;"  that  is,  "not  some," 
itself  always  indefinite,  but  dcSniie/y  exclusive  of  the  definite,  "not  any,"  or  "none," 
— "  At  most,"  both  in  affirmative  and  negatives,  is  the  watchword  of  this  system. 

Of  these  several  meanings  of  "some,"  all  the  world  has  been,  at  least  implicitly, 
never  unaware ;  and  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  more  prominent.  Tins 
enhances  the  marvel,  that  the  former  only  has  been  explicitly  developed  and  formally 
generalized  by  Aristotle  ;  but  what  Aristotle  failed  to  do,  has  been  left  undone  by  sub- 
sequant  logicians.  The  two  diflerent  meanings  aflbrd,  however,  in  many  cases  two 
different  resulta,  as  well  in  the  relation  of  Jncompossiii/%,  as  in  the  relation  of  (imme- 
diate) Inference  i  and  what  is  worse,  even  than  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a  single 
meaning,  is,  that  Inference  and  Incompossibility  (especially  by  the  logicians  after 
Aristotle)  have,  in  that  single  meaning,  been  jumbled  together  under  the  barren  and 
ambiguous  head  of  Opposition. 

But  worst  of  all ;  in  fact,  the  one  meaning  considered  exclusively  by  Aristotle  and 
the  logicians,  has,  only  improperly,  an  intralogical,  formal,  objective  significance.  It 
is  not  a  necessity,  either  of  thought  or  of  things,  but  merely  an  accident  of  the  former, 
Itsyecuijor  indefinitude  is  a  contribution  from  the  contingency  of  our  ignorance,  and 
vrilh  our  ignorance  would  disappear  ;  for  (to  say  nothing  of  Indiinduols  or  htAividnal- 
izei  Gmerais),  in  reality  and  in  thought,  every  quantity  is  necessarily  either  aU,  or 
nime,  or  some.  Of  these  the  third  presents  the  only  formal  indefinitude  ;  and  it  is  form- 
ally exdusite  of  the  other  two.  The  double  inadvertence,  as  I  think,  of  Aristotle  (An. 
Pr.  I.  3.)  in  recognizing  the  indesignaie  (oSiiipioTOj')  to  be  at  once  a  quantity  and  an 
indefinitude  (for  the  Indesignate  is  thought,  either  precisely,  aa  whole  or  as  part,  or 
vaguely,  as  the  one  or  the  other,  unknown  which,  but  the  worse  always  presumed) ; 
— this  vagueness — this  material,  subjective  and  contingent  indefinitude,  lay  at  the  root 
of  his  whole  doctrine  of  Particularity,  the  indefinitude  of  which  quantity  he  shonld 
have  kept  purely  formal,  objective  and  necessary,  instead  of  confounding  the  two  inde- 
finitudes  together.  Thus  hy  mixing  up  the  material  with  the  formal — what  was  inde- 
finitely thought  with  what  was  thought  as  imUfinite,  Aristotle  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
consequences)  annolied  all  inference  of,  what  I  would  call.  Integration,  On  his  doc- 
trine we  are  not  warranted,  from  the  proposition — "  Some  dogs  are  ail  barking  animals" 
{"  Quoddam  caninum  est  omne  latrans"),  to  infer  the  proposition — "  Some  dogs  do 
not  barit"  (Quoddam  caninum  est  nullum  latrans")— But  I  am  lapsing  into  discussion, 
— We  must  therefore  have  two  Tables :  one  for  Incompossibility,  another  for  Infer- 
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Ill  the  third  plaoe,  however,  the  proposition  is,  in  truth,  contra- 
dictorily deniable ;  for  every  legitimate  affirmation  must  admit 
of  a  legitimate  negation.  But  negation  and  affirmation  must  be 
contradictorily  opposed  :  as  Aristotle  has  expressed  it — "  Between 
affirmation  and  negation  there  is  no  mean."  Yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  the  denial  should  rest  on  a  single  alternative  case— on 
a  contradictory  proposition.  For  it  may  well  be,  that  a  denial  is 
supported  only  on  one  or  other  of  two  incompossible  contraries  ; 
but  it  will  be  valid  if  one  or  other  of  the  contraries  be  true.  In 
the  present  case,  the  proposition,  for  example — "  All  (class,  whole, 
every,  &c.)  triangle  is  all  (class,  whole,  every,  &c,)  trilateral," 
is  contradictorily  denied  by  the  proposition — "All  (class,  &c.} 
triangle — is  not— all  (class,  &o,)  trilateral,"  in  the  sense — "  This 
proposition,  '  All  triangle  is  all  trilateral,'  is  untrue."  And  such, 
in  the  present  form,  is  comparatively  safe ;  for  there  being  here 
two  universal  predesignations,  the  negative  particle,  like  the  ass 
of  Buridanus,  is  left  in  equilibrio,  and  not  necessarily  attracted, 
by  preference,  to  either,  (Illustrations  might  be  drawn  from  in- 
dividuals and  individualized  classes.)  The  denial  is  here,  cer- 
tainly, vague  and  ambiguous ;  but  so  it  ought.  For  there  ai-e 
five  several  cases,  any  of  which  it  may  mean ;  and  of  these  any 
will  validly  support  the  negation  of  the  affirmative  proposition. 
Tl  — 1       JV  t-all  triangle  ia  all  trilateral,"  equivalent  to 

th  )  p  t  —  me  triangle  is  all  trilateral;"  2°,  "All  tri- 
an  1  /    //  t   1  teral,"  equivalent  to  the  proposition — "  All 

t     n  1  n     t  ilateral ;"  these  oppositions,  overlooked  by  the 

I  n     I      II  sistenfs.     The  following  are  contraries: — 

3  \11 1  n  1  not  (i.  e-  excludes)  all  trilateral,"  tantamount 
(tl      gl         b  ly)  to  the  proposition — "Any  triangle  is  not 

(  t  1  }  y  trilateral;"  4°,  "All  triangle  is  not  all  tri- 
lat      1  n  fy      —  'Some  triangle  is  no  trilateral;"  5°,  "All 

t  an  1  n  t  // 1  lateral,"  in  the  sense  of — "  No  triangle  ia 
m  t  I  t  I  Tl  6  first  and  fourth,  the  second  and  fifth,  are 
in  fact  what  I  call  integrants. 

Now  Mr.  de  Morgan  misconceives  all  this, — In  the  first  place, 

cnce  ;  and  under  each,  wb  must  distinguish  the  result  on  either  system  of  particulatily. 
At  present  I  cati  merelj  append  the  compound  Table  (see  following  page) ;  and  shall 
only  say,  that  a  better,  though  a  more  olaborata,  plan  of  showing  the  various  corre- 
lations of  the  several  pairs  of  propositions,  as  to  write  alt  the  eight  on.  the  phases  of 
octagonal  diagrams,  and  then  to  connect  thera  by  different  lines  (thicker,  thinner, 
waving,  broken,  dotted,  &c.)  representing,  in  the  different  eystema,  Ihaic  mutnal  de- 
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he  does  not  perceive  that  a  proposition  can  he  contradictorily  de- 
nied, though  the  denial  itself  may  rest  ultimately  only  on  a  single 
contrary  or  inconsistent  proposition.  For  though  the  denegand 
he.  only  contrarily  or  inconsistently  opposed  to  each  of  the  alter- 
natively supporting  propositions,  it  is  however  contradictorily 
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opposed  to  thom  as  a  class. — In  the  second  place,  he  has  over- 
looked  all  the  five  ca^es  on  which  the  denial  may  ho  estahliahed, 
except  the  last  two. — In  the  third  place,  he  marvelously  supposes 
that  each  of  these  does  not  singly  invalidate  the  toto-total  affirma- 
tive, but  that  the  trath  of  this  can  he  only  denied  hy  a  disjunctive 
proposition  made  up  of  a  toto-partial  and  a  parti-total  negative ; 
or  (for  he  varies),  of  two  parti-total  negatives- — In  the  fourth 
place,  Ml  de  Moi  gan,  thus  i  -iiying,  does  not  observe,  that  his  pre- 
cept and  his  example  are  not  at  one, — Further,  in  the  Jlfth  place, 
he  IS  heie  seen  atiangely  to  confound  the  hypothetical  process  of 
thought,  piioi  to  all  negation,  with  the  subsequent  categorical 
negation  lt^elf,  and  still  moie  strangely,  to  limit  the  common 
hypothetical  preliminary  to  this  form  exclusively.  Adhering  to 
the  present  form,  and  to  onr  previous  example,  the  reasoner  says 
to  himself: — "  The  proposition — 'All  triangle  is  all  trilateral,'  is 
false,  if  case  1,  or  9,  or  3,  or  4,  or  5,  one  or  more,  he  true  ;  but 
case  4  alone,  or  cases  4  and  5  together,  are  true,  tlierefore,"  &c. 
After  this  sUcnt  hypothetical  preliminary,  he  categorically  states 
his  contradictory  denial.  The  process  is  the  same,  where  there 
ia  only  one  possible  alternative,  when,  subsequently,  the  proposi- 
tion supporting  the  denial  is  itself  dheotly  and  not  disjunctively 
contradictory  of  the  denegand.  "We  think  antecedently: — "If 
'  Aristotle  is  a  philosopher,'  he  true,  then  '  Aristotle  is  not  a  phi- 
losopher,' must  be  false,  and  vice  versa ;  hut  that  is  true  ;  there- 
fore this  is  false."  "We  then  openly  state  the  negation." — Mr.  do 
Morgan  goes  on  to  the  second  form. 

2. — Parti-partial  Negation-  To  this  Mr.  de  Morgan  makes 
the  following  objection : 

"Thirdly,  the  proposition  'Some  Xs  are  not  some  Ys,'  has  no  funda- 
mental proposition  which  denies  it,  and  not  even  a  compound  of  other 
propositions. '  It  is  then  open  to  tlia  above  objection  :  and  to  others  pe- 
cnliar  to  itself.  It  is  what  I  have  called  (F.  L.,  p.  153.)  a  sjmnous  pro- 
position, as  long  as  either  ai  lis  names  applies  to  more  than  one  instance. 

'  In  rcfofencB  to  this  objection  of  Mr.  de  Morgan,  it  has  been  acntelj  observed  by 
the  ingenious  critic  previously  quoted : — "  The  true  contradictory  wo  take  to  be, 
'  all  A  is  not  all  B,'  wliicli,  like  tlia  original  proposition,  may  be  treated  coUectivdy 
or  diilnbutiiiely,  i.  e.  as  a  singular  or  as  an  universal  proposition.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  compatible  with  one  of  three  distinct  assertions,  'no  A  ia  B,'  'some  A  is  not  B,' 
'aoina  B  is  not  A;'  but  the  opponent  does  not  commit  himsalf  to  any  one  of  the  three. 
He  denies  only  to  the  extent  in  which  the  original  proposition  was  asserted,  and  no 
fiirther ;  and  hence,  in  proportion  as  (he  affirmation  is  definite,  the  negation  will  be 
indefinite."  (North  British  Renew,  vol.  xv.  p.  116.)  This,  it  will  be  observed,  ia 
in  principle  the  same  with  what  has  just  been  alleged. 
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And  tlie  denial  is  as  follows  :— '  Thm^e  is,  but  one  X,  and  but  one  Y,  and 
X  is  Y.'  XTnlesa  we  know  beforehalid  that  there  is  but  one  soldier,  and 
one  animal,  and  that  soldier  the  animal,  we  can  not  deny  that '  some  sol- 
diers are  not  some  animals.'  "Whenever  we  know  enough  of  X  and  Y 
to  bring  forward  '  some  Xs  are  not  some  Ys,'  as  what  cotdd  be  conceived 
to  have  been  false,  we  know  inore,  namely,  'No  X  is  Y,'  which,  when 
X  and  Y  are  singnlar,  is  true  or  false  with  '  some  Xs  are  not  some  Ys.'  " 

Here  also  Mr.  de  Morgan  wholly  misunderstands  the  nature 
and  purport  of  the  form  which  he  professes  to  criticise-  He  calls 
it  "  a  spurious  proposition."  Spurious  in  law  means  a  bad  kind 
of  bastard.  This  is,  however,  not  only  a  legitimate,  for  it  ex- 
presses one  of  the  eight  necessary  relations  of  prepositional  terms, 
but,  within  its  proper  sphere,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
forms,  which  Logic  comprehends,  and  which  logicians  have  neg- 
lected. It  may,  indeed,  and  that  easily,  be  illogicaliy  perverted. 
It  may  he  misemployed  to  perform  the  function  which  other 
forms  are  peculiarly  adapted  more  effectually  to  dischai'ge ;  it 
may  he  twisted  to  sever  part  of  one  notion  from  part  of  another, 
the  two  total  notions  being  already  perhaps  thought  as  distinct ; 
— and  then,  certainly,  tn  this  relation,  it  may  be  considered  use- 
less : — ^but  in  no  relation  can  it  ever  logically  be  denominated 
"  spurious."  For  why  ?  Whatever  is  operative  in  thought,  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  consequently  be  overtly  expressible 
in  logic ;  for  logic  must  be,  ks  to  be  it  professes,  an  unexclusive 
reflex  of  thought,  and  not  merely  an  arbitrary  selection — a  series 
of  elegant  extracts,  out  of  the  forms  of  thinking.  "Wheflier  the 
form  that  it  exhibits  as  legitimate  be  stronger  or  weaker,  be  more 
or  less  frequently  applied ; — that,  as  a  material  and  contingent 
consideration,  is  beyond  its  pui-vicw. — But  the  form  in  question 
is,  as  said,  not  only  legitimate — ^not  "spurious," — it  is  most  im- 
portant. 

What  then  is  the  function  which  this  form  is  peculiarly — is, 
indeed,  alone,  competent  to  perform  t — A  parti-partial  negative 
is  the  proposition  in  which,  and  in  which  exclusively,  we  declare 
a  tohole  of_  any  kind  to  be  divisible.  Some  A  is  not  some  A; — 
this  is, the  judgment  of  divisibility  and  of  division;'  the  negation 
of  this  judgment  (and  of  its  corresponding  integrant)  in  the  asser- 
tion that  A  has  no  some,  no  parts,  is  the  judgment  of  indivisi- 
bility, of  unity,  of  simplicity-     This  form  is  implicitly  at  work 

'  Looking  to  the  tatle  of  Breadth  and  Depth  (p.  G31.)  and  taking  the  highest  genas, 
wo  say:  "  Some  A  is  not  some  A  ;  for  eouip,  A  is  A  E,  while  BOme  A  is  A  \E;"  imi 
HD  on. — See  also  aliovc,  p.  163. 
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in  all  the  sciences,  and  it  has  only  failed  in  aeeuring  the  atten- 
tion of  logicians  as  an  abstract  fona,  because,  in  actual  use,  it 
is  too  familiar  to  be  notorious,  lying,  in  fact,  unexpressed  and  la- 
tescent  in  every  concrete  application.  Even  in  Logic  itself  it  is 
indispensable.  In  that  science  it  constitutes  no  less  than  the 
peculiar  formula  of  the  great  principle  of  Specification  (and  In- 
dividualization), that  is  the  process  by  whioh  a  class  (genus  or 
species)  is  divided  into  its  subject  parts — the  counter  process,  to 
witi  of  G-enerification.  And  this  great  logical  formula  is  to  be 
branded  by  logical  writers  as  "  spurious."  !  No  doubt,  the  par- 
ticularity, as  a  quantity  easily  understood,  is  very  generally  elided 
in  expression,  though  at  work  in  thought ;  or  it  is  denoted  hy  a 
substitute.  Meaning,  we  avoid  saying — "  Some  men  are  not 
some  men."  This  we  change,  perhaps,  into  "  men  are  not  men," 
or  "how  different  arc  men  from  men,"  or  "man  from  man,"  or 
"  these  from  those,"  or  "  some  from  other,"  &c.  Still,  "  some  is 
not  some"  lies  at  the  root ;  and  when  we  oppose  "  other,"  "  some 
other,"  &o.  to  "some,"  it  is  evident,  that  "other"  is  itself  only 
obtained  as  the  result  of  the  negation,  which,  in  fact,  it  pieonas- 
tically  embodies.  For  "  other  than"  is  only  a  aynonyme  for  "  is 
not;"  "other  (or  some  other)  A"  is  convertible  with  "not  some 
A;"  while  there  is  implied  by  "this,"  "not  that;"  by  "that," 
"  not  this ;"  and  by  "  the  other,"  "  neither  this  nor  that :"  and  so 
en.  Here  we  must  not  confound,  the  logical  with  the  rhetorical, 
the  necessary  in  thought  with  the  agreeable  in  expression. 

Following  Mr.  de  Morgan  in  his  selected  example,  and  not 
even  transcending  his  more  peculiar  science :  in  the  Jlrst  place, 
as  the  instance  of  division  I  borrow  his  logical  illustration  from 
the  class  "soldier,"  Now  in  what  manner  is  this  generic  notion 
divided,  into  species  ?  "We  say  to  ourselves  : — "  Some  Soldier  is 
not  some  Soldier ;  for  some  Soldier  is  (all)  Infantry,  some  Soldier 
is  (all)  Cavalry,  &c. ;  and  (any)  Infantry  is  not  (any)  Cavalry." 
A  parti-partial  negative  is  the  only  form  of  judgment  for  division, 
of  what  kind  soever  be  the  whole ;  (and  Mr.  de  Morgan  can  state 
for  it  no  other.) — Again,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  example  of 
indivisibiliti/ :  "  Some  of  this  Point,  is  not  some  of  this  (same) 
Point."  Such  a  proposition,  Mr.  de  Morgan,  as  a  mathematician, 
can  not  admit,  for  a  mathematical  point  is,  ex  hypothesi,  without 
some — witliout  some  and  some — without  parts,  same  and  other ; 
it  is  indivisible.  He  says,  indeed,  that  a  parti-partial  negative 
can  not  be  denied.     But  if  he  be  unable  to  admit,  he  must  be 
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alile  to  deiry;  and  it  would  he  a  cuiious — a  singular  anomaly, 
if  logic  afforded  no  competent  form  for  so  ordinary  a  negation ; 
if  we  could  not  logically  deny,  that  Socrates  is  a  class — that  an 
individual  is  a  universal — ^that  the  thought  of  an  indivisible  unit 
is  the  thought  of  a  divisible  plurality- 

3. —  Quantities  of  Breadth  and  Depth.'-^i  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider Mr.  de  Morgan's  observationa  on  these  quantities  (pp.  29, 
sq.),  constituting,  as  they  do,  the  central  doctrine  of  an  adequate 
system  of  syilogiam ;  hut  I  regret  to  be  again  obliged  to  show, 
that  he  radically  misunderstand  a  what  he  attempts  to  illustrate. 
These,  which  are  merely  views  of  the  same  relation  from  opposite 
points,  Mr.  de  Morgan  regards  as  things  in  themselves  different. 
The  reading  of  a  proposition  in  depth,  in  contrast  to  its  reading 
in  breadth,  "is,"  he  says,  "not  another  reading  of  the  same  pro- 
position, but  another  proposition,  derived  inferentially,  though 
not  syllogistically,  by  aid  of  the  dictum  de  majore  et  mivore." 
He  endeavors  subsequently  to  prove,  "that  a  new' distinction  is 
introduced ;  and,  fai'ther,  that  the  two  modes  of  reading'  are  not 
convertible  ;  the  extensive  mode  gives  the  intensive,  but  not  ijice 
versa  in  all  cases."  This,  after  an  elaborate  detail,  he  calls :  "  an 
important  distinction.  In  the  affirmative,  any  portion  of  the 
intension  of  the  predicate  may  be  affirmed  of  the  subject ;  in  the 
negative,  it  is  not  true  that  any  portion  of  the  intension  of  the 
predicate  may  be  denied  of  the  subject.  Thus, '  No  planet  moves 
in  a  circle,'  gives  us  a  right  to  deny  any  constitutive  attribute  of 
circular  motion  to  that  of  a  planet,  but  not  any  attribute  ;  not, 
for  instance,  the  progression  through  every  longitude." 

This  suffices  to  show  how  completely  Mr.  de  Morgan  mistakes 
the  great  principle : — The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is,  with  the 
predicate,  affirmed  or  dented,  of  the  subject.     In  both  cases,  in 


'  This  distinction,  as  limited  lo  the  doctrine  of  single  notions,  was  signalized  by 
tlie  Port-Roya!  Logicians,  under  tlie  name  of  ExUiisiim  and  Campreheiision ;  Leib- 
nitz and  his  followers  preferred  the  more  antithetic  titles  of  Extension  anJ  Intensimt, 
though  Intension  be  here  somewhat  deflected  from  its  proper  meaning — that  of  Db- 
grea  ;  and  the  Quantitas  Ambiiits  and  Quanlltaa  Compleziis  has,  among  BUndrj  other 
synonymes,  been  employed — not  exclUBivelj,  in  modem  times,  for  Aristotla  uses 
TO  TrepirYOj'  and  to  jrepiexV^'""'- — T''*  ''^^^  eiprossion,  I  think  for  the  distinetion 
is  Breadlh  {ITXaros,  Lalihule),  and  Depth  {BaBos,  Fro/andilas).  This  nomenclature, 
which  I  have  long  employed,  was  borrowed  from  certain  of  the  ancient  Greek  logi- 
cians! but  8fl  their  wor^  have  been,  for  long,  rarely  and  pelfunctorily  looked  into, 
thia  neglect  may  account  for  the  oblivion  in  which  the  antiquity  of  these  terms  has 
remained,  even  after  the  distinction,  which  they  beat  denominate,  had  obtained  a. 
lenocated  importance. 
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negatives  equally  as  in  affirmatives,  the  rule  is  thoroughgoing. 
To  aay  nothing  of  affirmation,  touching  which  there  is  no  dispute 
— All  that  enters  into  the  predicate  notion  is  denied  of  the  suh- 
ject,  if  the  predicate  itself  he  denied.  There  is  no  exception. 
The  rule  is  ahsolute ;  and,  in  reference  to  Breadth  and  Depth, 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  hetween  "constitutive"  and 
"attributive,"  between  necessary  and  contingent,  hetween  pecu- 
liar and  common.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  what  has  antecedently 
teen  known,  what  is  newly  discovered.  These  are  merely  mate- 
rial affections.  We  have  only  to  consider  what  it  is  we  formally 
think.  In  fact,  if  this  principle  be  not  universally  right,  if  Mr. 
de  Morgan  be  not  altogether  wrong,  my  extension  of  the  doctrine 
of  Ereadth  and  Depth,  in  correlation,  from  notions  to  propositions 
and  syllogisms,  has  been  only  an  egregious  blunder,  I  am,  there- 
fore, bound  to  do  battle  for  it,  as  pro  aris  et  focis ;  and  fortun- 
ately, its  vindication  is  of  the  easiest. 

"Newton  is  not  Leibnitz."  Here  the  individual,  Leibnitz,  is 
definitely,  is  contradictorily,  denied  of  the  individual,  Newton. 
Nothing  of  Leibnitz  is  declared  to  be  any  thing  of  Newton ;  and 
vice  versa.  Thus,  every  attribute  comprehended  in  our  thought 
of  Leibnitz,  be  it  his  humanity,  be  it  the  wearing  of  his  wig 
awry,  is,  in  this  proposition,  virtually  denied  of  Newton. — But 
again,  we  say,  "Leibnitz  is  a  mathematician."  Now,  in  so  far 
as  the  notion  of  mathematician  is  in  this  proposition  affirmed  to 
he  contained  in  the  thought  of  Leibnitz,  "mathematician"  is 
mediately  deniable  of  Newton.  So  much  is  certain.  But  do  we 
herefrom  infer — is  this  tantamount  to  saying — "  Newton  is  not  a 
mathematioian,"  as  a  general  negative,  and  in  the  sense  of  no  or 
not  any  mathematioian  1  Assuredly  not.  For  this  would  be  to 
deny  of  Newton  more  than  is  comprehended  in  the  notion  affirm- 
atively predicated  of  Leibnitz.  Let  us  consider  what  is  meant 
by  the  proposition — "  Leibnitz  is  a  mathematioian."  "  A  math- 
ematioian" does  not  here  imply  all,  every,  or  even  any  mathema- 
tician, but  some  mathematician — a  certain  mathematician ;  and 
this  purticulare — be  it  vagum,  he  it  signatum — this  some  or  cer- 
tain mathematician  which  we  affirm  of  Leibnitz,  we  do  deny  of 
Newton,  in  denying  him  to  be  Leibnitz,  To  take  Mr.  de  Morgan's 
own  example :  We  do  not  universally  deny  of  a  planet  a/ny  pro- 
gression through  every  longitude,  in  saying,  "No  planet  moves 
in  a  circle ;"  hut  wo  deny  of  it  particularly  some  such  progres- 
sion— to  wit,  a  circular.     More,  indeed,  we  could  not,  from  the 
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proposition.  For  all  circular  progression  through  every  longitude 
is  only  some — is  only  a  certain  kind  of,  progression  through,  &c. 
Progression,  &o.,  is  the  genus ;  circular  profession,  &e.,  is  the 
species. — This,  hy  the  way,  is  an  instance  of  the  necessity  in  logic 
of  a  ioto-partial  negative,  though,  as  shown,  such  propositjonal 
form  has  been  neglected  or  proscribed  by  logical  authors. 

Note. — As  others,  besides  Mr.  de  Morgan,  have  misunderstood  this  mat- 
ter, I  may  subjoin  the  following  Diagram  ;  representing  Breadth  and 
Depth,  with  the  relations  of  Affirmation  and  Negation  to  these  quantities. 
Aw.  Nsa. 
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In  the  preceding  Table  there  are  represented  ; — by  A,  A,  &c.,  the  highest 
geaus  or  widest  attribute ;  by  T,  the  lowest  species  or  narroweat  attribute ; 
while  the  other  four  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  genera 
and  species,  or  the  intermediate  attributes.  The  vowels  are  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  ciaasea,  or  common  qualities ;  whereas  the  amsotjants  z',  z,  z", 
(and  which  to  render  the  contrast  more  obtrusive  are  not  capitals),  repre- 
sent individuals  or  singulars.  Every  higher  class  or  more  common  attri- 
bute is  supposed  (in  conformity  with  logical  precision)  to  be  dichotomised 
— to  be  divided  into  two  by  a  lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradic- 
tory or  negative.  This  contradictory,  of  which  only  tho  commencemeat 
appears,  is  marked  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a  perpeudicular  lino 
(  I  )  signifying  not  or  non,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  ( — )  of  the  mathe- 
raatioians.  This  being  understood,  the  table  at  once  exhibits  the  reed 
identity  and  rational  differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  which,  though 
denominated  quantities,  are,  in  reaHty,  one  and  the  same  quantity,  viewed 
in  counter  relations  and  from  opposite  ends.  Nothing  is  the  one,  which 
is  not,  pro  ianto,  the  other. 

In  JBreadih ;  the  supreme  genus  (A,  A,  &c,)  is,  as  it  appears,  absolutely 
tbegreatestwbole;  anindividual(z)absolutely  the  smallest  part;  whereas 
the  intermediate  classes  are  each  of  them  a  relative  part  or  species  by  refer- 
ence to  the  class  and  classes  above  it ;  a  relative  whole  or  genus,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  class  or  classes  below  it.  In  Depth :  the  individual  is  absolute- 
ly the  greatest  whole,  tho  highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  part ; 
while  every  relatively  lower  class  or  species,  is  relatively  a  greater  whole 
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than  the  class,  classes,  or  genera,  above  it, — Tho  two  quantities  are  thus,  as 
the  diagram  represents,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.  The  greater  the 
Breadth,  the  lesa  the  Depth ;  the  greater  the  Depth,  the  less  the  Breadth ; 
and  each,  within  itself,  afibrding  the  correlative  difierences  of  whole  and 
part,  each,  therefore,  in  opposite  respects,  contains  and  is  contained.  But, 
for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  here  convenieut  to  employ  a  difference,  not  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  of  expression.  We  should  say  : — "  containing  and  con- 
tained under,"  for  Breadth  ; — "containing  and  contained  in,"  for  Depth. 
This  distinction,  which  has  been  taken  by  some  modern  logicians,  though 
nnfcnown  lo  many  of  them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.  "We  find  him 
{to  say  nothing  of  other  ancient  logicians),  using  the  expression  ev  8A(k> 
elvai  or  i>-napxeiv,  for  either  whoie.  Though  different  in  the  order  of 
thought  {ratiane),  the  two  quantities  are  identical  in  the  nature  of  thinp 
(re).  Each  supposes  the  other ;  and  Breadth  is  not  more  t«  be  distinguished 
from  Depth,  than  the  relations  of  the  sides,  from  the  relations  of  the  angles, 
of  a  triangle.  In  effect  it  is  precisely  the  same  reasoning,  whether  we 
argue  in  Depth — "  z'  is  {i.  e.  as  subject,  contains  in  it  the  inherent  attri- 
bute) some  Y  ;  all  Y  is  some  U ;  ail  TJ  is  some  0  ;  all  0  is  some  I ;  all  I 
is  some  E  ;  all  E  is  some  A ;  therefore,  z'  is  some  A :"  or  whether  we 
argue  in  Breadth — "  Some  A  is  (i.  e.  as  class,  contains  under  it  the  sub- 
ject part)  all  E  ;  some  E  is  all  I ;  some  I  is  all  0 ;  some  0  is  aU  U ; 
some  U  is  all  Y ;  some  Y  is  z' ;— therefore,  some  A  is  z'."  The  two 
reasonings,  internally  identical,  are  esternally  the  converse  of  each  other ; 
the  premise  and  term,  which  in  Breadth  is  major,  in  Depth  is  minor.^  In 
syllogisms  also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  quantities  is  abolished,  there, 
with  the  difference  of  figure,  the  differences  of  major  and  minor  premise 
and  term  fall  likewise.  In  truth,  however,  common  language  in  its 
enouncement  of  propositions  is  here  perhaps  more  correct  and  philosophical 
than  the  technical  iangui^e  of  logic  itself.  For  as  it  is  only  an  eqiiaticm 
— only  an  a^kmatimi  of  identity,  or  its  negation,  which  is,  in  either 
quantity,  proposed ;  therefore  the  eubatantive  verb  (is,  *s  not),  used  in  both 
cases,  speaks  more  accurately,  than  the  espressiona,  contained  (or  not  con- 
tained) in  of  the  one,  contained  (or  not  contained)  wider  of  the  other. 
In  fact,  the  two  quantities  and  the  two  quantifications  have  by  Logicians 
been  neglected  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  palpably  demonstra 
tive  when  the  parts  of  the  table  are  turned  into  the  parts  of  a  circular 
machine),  exhibits  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  counter  quantities. — 1°, 
It  represents  the  classes,  as  a  aeries  of  resemblancea  thought  as  one,  (by  a 
repetition  of  the  aame  letter  in  the  same  series),  but  as  really  distinct  (by 
separating  lines).     Thus,  A  is  only  A,  not  A,  A,  A,  &c. ;  some  Animal  is 


'  Though  the  thooiy  of  the  Byllogism  in  Depth  (far  lesa  in  both  quantitios  conjunct- 
ly) was  cot  generalized  by  Arletotle  nor  by  any  o!  the  ancient  logicians,  it  seems  to 
have  wrought  uneonsciously  in  delennming  the  order  of  the  premises.  Our  common 
order,  that  of  Breadth,  is  deriTed  from  Bocthius  ;  and  his  influence  waa  limited  to  llie 
West — lo  the  Latin  Schools.  The  Greeks,  Arabians,  Jews,  &c.,  generally  adhered  to 
Ihe  ordet  which,  before  Boelhius,  was,  with  few  eiceptions,  prevalent  in  the  Latin 
worid ; — the  proposition  which  we  call  the  minor  premise  standing  first.  The  truth 
in  this  matter  has  been  aimpiy  revorscd  by  modern  scholars  and  historians  of  philoso- 
phy. To  quote  only  the  most  recent  authority ;  WMtz,  in  his  late  valuable  edition  of 
the  Organon,  has,  I  see,  followad  the  learned  editors  of  Apuleius,  in  this  imiversal 
error.    Even  the  groat  John  Albert  Fabricins  is  at  fault. 
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not  some  Animal ;  oae  class  of  Animals  is  not  all,  every,  or  any  other ; 
this  Animal  is  not  that ;  Socrates  is  not  Plato ;  z  is  not  z'.  Oa  the  other 
hand,  E  is  E  A ;  and  TisTUOIEA;  every  lower  and  higher  letter 
in  the  series  coalescing  imiatemiptedly  into  a  aeries  of  recipocral  subjects 
and  predicates,  as  shown  hy  the  absence  of  all  discriminating  lines.  Thus, 
Socrates  (z'),  is  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (U),  European  ^0),  Man  (I),  Mam- 
male  (E),  Animal  (A).  Of  course  the  series  must  be  in  grammatical  and 
logical  harmony.  We  must  not  collate  notions  abstract  and  notions  con- 
crete.— 2°,  The  table  shows  the  inverse  correlation  of  the  two  quantities  in 
respect  of  amount.  For  example ;  A  {i.  e.  A,  A,  &o.)  tlie  highest  genus  is 
represented  as  having  six  times  the  Breadth  of  T  ;  while  Y  {i.  e.  Y — A) 
the  lowest  species,  has  six  times  the  Depth  of  A. — 3°,  The  Table  mani- 
fests all  the  classes,  as  in  themselves  unreal,  subjective,  ideal ;  for  these 
are  merely  fictions  or  artifices  of  the  mind,  for  the  convenience  of  thinking. 
tJniversals  only  exist  in  nature,  as  they  cease  to  be  universal  in  thought ; 
that  is,  as  they  are  reduced  from  general  and  abstract  attributes  to  indi- 
■vidual  and  concrete  qualities.  A — Y  are  only  truly  objective  as  distributed 
through  z,  z',  z",  &c, ;  and  in  that  case  they  are  not  universals.  As  Boe- 
thius  expresfies  it: — "Omne  quod  est,  eo  quod  est,  singnlare  est." — 4°, 
The  opposition  of  class  to  class,  through  contradictory  attributes,  is  dis- 
tinguj^ed  by  lines  difierent  from  those  marlting  the  separation  of  one  part 
of  the  same  class  from  another.  Thus,  Animal,  or  Sentiently-organized 
(A),  is  contrasted  with  Not-animal,  or  Not-sentiently-organized  (  |  A),  by 
lines  thicker  than  those  which  merely  discriminate  one  Animal  (A),  from 
another  (A). — Thus  : 

Touching  Proportions : — An  affirmative  proposition  is  merely  an 
equation  of  the  quantities  of  its  Subject  and  Predicate,  in  Breadth  or  in 
Depth  indifferently,  and  the  oonaequent  declaration  of  the  coalescence, 
p-o  tamo,  of  the  two  terms  themselves  into  a  single  notion ;  a  negative 
proposition,  oa  the  contrary,  is  an  enouncement  of  the  non-equation  of  the 
quantities — of  the  non-identity  of  the  terms.  Every  proposition  may,  in 
iaot,  be  cast,  be  considered,  at  will,  in  either  quantity,  or  in  neither ;  there- 
fore, if  a  competent  notation  wo  have,  we  must  have  one,  which  in  every 
proposition  is  able  to  represent,  at  once,  both  the  counter  quantities,  and 
even  to  sublimate  them  into  one. 

Touching  Syllogisms : — A  competent  notation  of  syllogism,  must,  in  Idte 
manner,  avail  consistently  to  exhibit  all  the  syllogistic  figures,  as  determ- 
ined by  the  several  relations  of  the  two  quantities  to  the  middle  term ;  and 
it  must  also  be  able  of  itself  to  manifest  the  differences  of  mood,  abstract- 
ing from  the  positive  differences  of  figure  altogether.  For  of  these  difFer- 
ences,  the  modal  is  essential,  the  schematic  is  contingent. — Finally,  if  our 
system  of  notation  be  complete,  we  must  possess  not  only  one  notation 
capable  of  representing,  in  different,  though  analogous,  diagrams,  syllogisms 
of  every  figure  and  of  no  figure  ;  but  another,  which  shall,  at  once  and  in 
the  same  diagram,  exhibit  every  syllogistic  mode,  apart  from  ail  schemaiic 
differences,  be  they  positiv    be  th  y     '     t*  All  this  my  two  schemes 

ofnotation,  in  conjunction  p  da         lb   not  mistaken,  all  this 

they  fully  and  simply  accomp 

In  regard  lo  the  relation  wh    h         q    n  Depth  and  Breadth 

bear  to  the  qualities  of  Affi  ma     n      A  If  it  is  hai'dly  necessary 

to  say  more  than  has  be  ti        (p  )      Affirmation  follows 

the  ascending  order,  that  P       d  n    M"    ation  follows  the  de- 
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scending  order,  tliat  of  sub    1      t  Thi         1      n  bj  tl  v,        I 

regard  to  the  horizontal      1      that    f      Hsdntit     nth    AiErmat 
of  one  co-Drdmate(indivil     I         1     )  tl       th  tJ   rB  a     th     by 

denied ;  but  from  the  M"  gat   n    f    n      o-    dm  t  n      t     f     tl 

Affirmation  of  any  other — unl       th       Ij    tbln    totl      mndtly 
higher  class,  and  that  cla     b    d    h  t   mz  I  by       t  ad   t 

I  stated  above  (p.  147)  t!  at  tl  T  p  t  nalilf  /ts  -wh  b  f  tl  ir 
generality,  had  been  intr  duced  tTiilLg  a  m  IjMt  1 
— themselves  material  predicates  {perhap&,  subjects),  or  mateijal  affections 
of  the  predicate  {perhaps  subject) ; — that  these  modes  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  genus  and  species ; — and  that  they  may,  therefore,  be 
reduced  to  form  and  logical  integrity.  I  may  here  brieily  explain  my 
doctrine  on. this  point, 

A\i. predication,  is  the  predication  o£  existence;  and  the  predication  of 
existence  is  either  the  predication  of  existence  simply,  pwrdy,  absolutely, 
or  the  predication  of  existence  not  simply,  purely,  absolutely,  but  under 
certain  limitatimts,  moinners,  anodes — modal  predication.  Now,  these 
modes  are,  in  themselves,  afiections  of  this  or  that  particular  matter,  of 
■which  Logic,  as  a,  formal  science,  can  take  no  account.  Modal  predica- 
tion is  thus,  immediately  and  in  itself,  extra-logical.  But  if  we  can  re- 
duce these  modes  to  those  relations  with  which  Logic  is  conversant ;  in 
that  case,  Logic  may  mediately  deal  with. them,  as  it  deals  with  all  other 
objects  ;  that  is,  consider  them,  not  as  they  really  exist,  in  and  for  them- 
selves, hut  as  they  come  under  the  forms  of  the  understaaiding — the  forms 
of  thougbt,  as  thought.  Sucli  relations  are  those  oi  containing  and  con- 
tained, in  the  counter  quantities  of  Depth  and  Breadth — in  a  word,  the 
relations  of  Genus,  Species,  Individual.  That  the  modes  which,  without 
such  reduction,  have,  to  the  utter  confiBion  of  the  science,  been  intruded 
info  Logic,  may  be  so  reduced,  is,  I  think,  possible ;  and  the  following 
scheme  will  show  how  I  would  realize  the  possibility.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  lies  in  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  language ; 
and  we  have  only  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  words,  to  render  obvious  the 
logical  dependency  of  the  things. 


(A.)  The  Possible  (ro  Svvarbv,  possibile,  &c.),  what  can  ie,  =the  not  im- 
possibie, . 

{\A.)  The  Impossible  {rb  dUvvajov,  impossibile,  &c.),  what  can  not  be, 
=ibe  not  possible, — This  and  the  preceding  are  congenera,  con- 
tradictory of  each  other. 

(A,  E.)  The  Actttal  (ttS  iv  ivspyeia,  rb  iv  ivrekixei^,  actuale,  quod  ii 

(A,  \S )  Tl' 


cat,  &c.),  what  is  I 

ww,= 

:the  not  potential. 

li       1    diw  J 

1 

quod  in  posse, 

)  »h 

1      b 

y  be,  at  an  other  time. 

1— This  ml  i 

d 

ely  preceding  ai 

!            d 

es 

In 

logical  relation 

.  these 

1    Id  b     A 

1 

d 

he  logicians;   for  the 

6           ftl    Pil 

«ph 

he  pure  or  non 

tiiwltd 

h  predication  of  rtrfi«t?iiy. 
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(A,  E,  I.)  The  Necessary  (tA  avayicatov,  necesaarium,  quod  necesse  est, 
&o.),  what  is  (kow),  and  needs  «JMSf  ie,=the  not  contingent. 

(A,  E,  1  X)  The  Gffniingent  (rfl  i,vSsx(>iKVOv,  contingens,  &c.),  what  *s 
\now),  butneeds-nat  5e,^the  not  necessary. — This  is  a  co-ordinate 
of  the  last  previoiis,  and  they  contradict  each  other. 

Discounting,  therefore,  some  ambiguities  of  a  more  grammatical  inter- 
eat  (and  on  which,  in  these  hints,  I  can  not  even  touch),  it  is  manifrat, 
that  the  Prepositional  Modes  stand  to  each  other  in  the  formal  relations 
of  Subordination,  Superordination,  Co-ordination ;  and  that  following  the 
rules  of  genera  and  species,  their  predication  falls  under  common  logical 
government. 

Logicians,  in  this  affair,  have  been  guilty  of  &  fivefold  abberration. — 
In  i)i%  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  have  defiled  the  purity  of  their  formal 
science  with  a  subject  of  merely  matericd  consideration — a  subject  to  be 
by  them  discussed,  only  to  be  excluded  or  subordinated. — In  the  second 
pla^e,  they  ought  not  to  have  dealt,  as  logical,  with  what  was  properly 
of  metaphysical,  or  merely  of  gTammatical,  concernment. — In  the  third 
place,  they  ought  not  to  have  treated,  as  pertaining  to  the  copula,  what 
belongs  to  the  collated  terms. — In  the  fomth  place,  they  ought  not  to 
have  confused  their  doctrine  by  introducing  ^s  foreign,  spedcd,  com^ex, 
and  difficult,  what  admits  of  reduction  to  logical  precept,  common,  mk^e, 
and  easy. — In  tlm fifth  place,  in  their  enumeration  of  these' modes,  they 
ought  to  have  been  exhaustive ;  they  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  actual 
and  its  conspecies  the  ^tential. 

I  should  notice,  likewise,  that  logical  authors  have  confused  themselves 
and  readers,  in  attempting  to  expound  the  mystery  of  modal  inference. 
Yet  nothing,  when  properly  evolved,  can  be  simpler  or  plainer. — De- 
termine the  mode  of  the  propositions  in  question ;  and  then  their  conse- 
cution, as  modes,  is  siraply  the  consecution  of  these  modes,  as  genera  and 
species,  proceeding  (usefully,  at  least) — in  affirmation  upward  and  par- 
tially— in  negation  downward  and  totally.  See  the  Tables,  pp,  631, 
634,] 

4. — Mr.  de  Morgan  (p.  27.)  asserts  : — "  Sii-  Williain  Hamilton 
acknowledges,  that  my  own  numerically  definite  system  contains 
his  system,"  &o. — To  this  I  answer : 

In  the  first  place,  "  the  system,'"  which  here  and  elsewhere 
Mr.  de  Morgan  fondly  calls  "his  own,"  belongs  to  Lambert,  ty 
whom,  if  not  first  found,  it  was  most  scientificaUy  and  fully  de- 

'  Mr.  de  Morgan  loves  to  talk  paternally  of  logical  "  Systems ;"  and  as  every  new 
error  is  to  him  the  occasion  of  a  new  system,  at  least  of  a  new  nomenclature,  no  man 
has  misconceived,  misadopted,  and  misnamed  so  many.  In  bis  present  contribution 
(I  can  hardly  claim  acquaintance  with  his  work  on  Ponnal  Logic),  we  have  baptized, 
or  rebaptiied,  or  fathered  by  him,  in  Syllogistic  alone: — 1°,  "The  Cumular  Sys- 
tem;" S",  "the  Exemplar  System;"  3°,  the  System  of  Contraries;"  4°,  my  own 
Numerically  Definite  System."  All  mistakes.  This  we  have  seen,  indeed,  of  the 
two  Btill-bom,  but  not  anonymous,  monetrosities,  which  stand  first ;  tbe  third  is  only 
the  old  doctrine  of  Infimteii,  nnder  a  new  and  marvelous  misnomer ;  while  the  fourth, 
so  far  from  being  a  neglected  foundling,  (o  bo  dealt  with  as  hja  own  by  the  first 
charitable  finder,  is  the  legitimate,  though  puny  offspring  of  an  illustrioaa  parentage. 
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veloped ;  in  like  manner,  as  the  ingenious  though  inadequate 
canon  of  syllogism,  propounded  \>y  Mv.  de  Morgan,  in  his  present 
memoir  (see  p.  618),  is,  in  all  respects,  the  exclusive  pioperty  of 
Ploucquct.  {Compare : — LamberCs  Organon  (1764),  Dianoiologie, 
4  193,  Phienomenologie,  H  157,  187-190,  192,  193,  204-211, 
220,  &o. :  PloucquePs  Methodua  demonstrandi  Syllogismoa,  ope 
unius  i-eguke  (1763),  pp.  2,  sq. ;  his  Methodus  calculandi  in  Lo- 
gieis  (1763),  \\  87,  sq. ;  and  (besides  his  Fundamenta  and  Insti- 
tutiones  Philosophic  Theoretiose),  his  more  matured  work,  the 
Elementa  Philosophia3  Contemplativ^e  (1778),  kk  120,  sq.)  With 
the  logical  writings  of  both  these  mathematical  philosophers,  Mr. 
de  Morgan  was  acquainted.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  had  he,  ignorant  even  of  the  common  princi- 
ples of  Logic,  been  able,  of  himself,  to  rise  to  generalizations  so 
lofty  and  so  accurate,-  as  are  supposed  in  the  peculiar  dootrines 
of  both  the  rival  Logicians,  Lanabert  and  Ploucquefc — how  useless 
soever  these  may  in  practice  prove  to  be. 

In  the  second  place,  I  never  "  acknowledged" — I  never  dreamt 
of  "acknowledging,"  that  "the  numerically  definite  system," 
(whoever  was  its  author),  "contained,"  what  may  properly  be 
called  "my  system."  For  such  is  not  the  case.  I  certainly, 
indeed,  "  acJcnowledged,"  when  I  became  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  minor  doctrine  of  the  ultra-total  quantification  of  the  middle 
term,  had  been  anticipated  by  Lambert,  though  never  designated 
by  him,  and  neglected,  not  irrationally,  by  other  logicians.  This 
doctrine,  which  was  generalized  (and  first  named)  by  me,  inde- 
pendently of  any  predecessor — which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  formal 
generalization  in  the  "definite"  scheme  at  all,  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  my  views,  more  than  any  other  logical  trutli. 

5. — But,  I  must  not  forget : — Mr.  do  Morgan  (pp.  11—13)  has 
displayed  a  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  which  he  propounds 
as  the  same,  in  principle,  with  mine — (with  the  fragment  to  wit, 
given  by  Mr.  Thomson),  but  as  an  improvement.  (As  for  me, 
however,  I  discover  no  analogy,  and  willingly  waive  all  claim  to 
the  invention).  The  original  he  admits  to  be  of  the  simplest  and 
easiest,  nor  does  he  pretend,  that,  in  any  respect,  it  is  either 
erroneous  or  inadequate.  His  own  improvement,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  complexity  he  perfection,  must  be  pronounced  a  chef 
tVcBuvre.  It  accomplishes  (if  it  did  accomplish)  its  purpose, 
through  the  employment  of  an  apparatus  of  a  five-fold  rnultipHcity, 
A  triad  of  ordinary  tetters — a  polygram  of  fourteen  lines,  of  three 
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ts — eked  oiit,  and  (it  would  be)  interpreted  by  nearly 
a  dozen  arbitrary  and  unknown  signs  ;  all  these  are  thrown  to- 
gether into  a  kind  of  heteroolite  and  heterogeneous  eircumvalla- 
tion,  the  lines  flanked,  on  one  side,  by  sometliing  in  the  shape 
of  a  chevaux-de-frise,  horrent  with  mysterious  spicule — into  a 
kind  of  geometrico-algebraic  medley,  which  Professor  de  Morgan 
calls  "pictorial,"  but  which  paints,  describes,  typifies  nothing, 
even  imaginable ;  and  tliis  hybrid  and  multifarious  co-aoervation 
of  near  thirty  elements,  partly  ostei^ive,  partly  symbolical,  is 
gravely  proposed  to  represent  a  single  syllogism  in  its  simplicity 
— a  syllogism,  too,  intendedly  categorical,  but  whichturns  out  to 
be,  in  reality,  disjunctive.  In  fact,  among  the  numerous  schemes 
(some  twenty-eight  I  know),  of  logical  notation — nay  even  among 
his  own — none  was  ever  yet  so  decompound,  confusive,  perverse, 
not  to  say  unintelligible,  not  to  say  erroneous.  It  conccntratea 
every  vice  competent  to  such  representation ;  it  is  at  once  con- 
torted, operose,  and  ineffectual.  Comparing  it  with  other  schemes, 
Mr.  de  Morgan  asserts,  this  new  complexus  to  he: — "more  con- 
venient"— it  is  beyond  human  patience,  if  not  simply  impossible ; 
"  more  suggestive" — it  suggests  error,  when  not  defying  compre- 
hension. "We  need  hardly,  therefore,  he  surprised,  that,  in  the 
end,  Mr.  de  Morgan  should  actually  laud  the  fai'rago  for  express- 
ing diametrically  opposite  things  ("the  universality  of  the  auh- 
jeet,"  "the  particularity  of  the  predicate,")  by  the  self  same 
representation.  Apart,  indeed,  from  his  general  tendency  to  mis- 
take, and  his  usual  play  at  cross  purposes  with  thought  and  lan- 
guage,' all  Mr.  de  Morgan's  illustrations,  whether  ostensive  or 
symbolic,  of  logical  relations,  conduce  only  to  "  darken  counsel." 
Always  arbitrary  and  ever  complex,  these  are  ultimately  also 
various.  Each  new  hook — new  edition — new  paper  is,  in  fact, 
a  new  construction ;  and  every  emendation  of  a  former  scheme 
is  equally  unfortunate  with  the  primary  failure.  Mr-  de  Morgan 
is  a  profound  mathematician,  and  otherwise  an  able  man.  But 
philosophically,  while  strong  at  comphcation,  his  genius  seems 
impotent  either  to  simplify  or  to  evolve.     Out  of  mathematics, 

'  Mr.  de  Morgan  professedly  identifies — universa],  affirmative,  conclitBive,  possible, 
conjunctiTe,  convertible,  singular,  &c.,  and  particuliir,  negative,  inconclusive,  impoa- 
sibla,  disjunctive,  inconvertible,  plnrai,  dec. ;  wliilo,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  he 
reverses— ^efivAie  and  indefinite,  oolleclive  and  distributive,  contrary  and  contradictory, 
formal  and  material,  &o.  Heretofore,  ho  cvon  confoaniei  terms  and  propositions, 
tlie  middlo  and  the  conclasion  of  a  syllogiem.  Mr.  de  Morgan's  "  System"  (of  Sys- 
tems') is  "  llle  'WilcheB'  caldron." 
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he  can  add  but  not  subtract,  multiply  but  not  divide.  Yet  if 
wanting,  as  we  must  confess,  in  the  art  of  making  the  difficult 
easy;  no  one,  it  should  he  proclaimed,  is  a  more  accomplishod 
adept  in  the  counter  craft  of  making  the  easy  difficult. 

6. — Before  concluding :  though  unable  to  expose  them  in  articu- 
late detail,  I  must  protest,  in  general,  against  various  ignorances 
and  absurdities,  for  which  Mr.  de  Morgan  (unwittingly  always) 
makes  me  to  he  responsible.  Such  are  certain  doctrines  or  exam- 
ples laid  to  my  account  on  pages  2,  13,  20,  21,  29,  30,  85,  36, 
&c. — But  now  to  terminate : 

Apart  from  the  exposition  of  scientific  truths :  I  have  been  thus 
copious  in  refutation,  not  from  any  importance  I  attach  to  those 
oritioal  ohjeotions  in  themselves,  or  with  reference  to  myself;  but 
mainly  from  the  great  respectability  of  the  critic  in  his  peculiar 
department,  enabling  me  to  signalize,  by  another  memorable  ex- 
ample, how  compatible  is  mathematical  talent  with  philosophical 
inaptitude,  nay,  how  adverse  even,  are  mathematical  habits  of 
thought,  to  sound  logical  thinking.  Mr,  dc  Morgan  has  long 
held  highest  rank  as  a  British  mathematician.  Latterly,  wish- 
ing to  be  more,  he  has  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  theory  of 
reasoning:  and  the  "Philosophical  Siociety"  of  the  mathematical 
University  of  Cambridge,  giviog  his  memoirs  upon  logic  an  impri- 
matur, have  deemed  them  worthy  of  publication  in  their  Trans- 
actions. Now  the  present  paper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others, 
exhibits,  from  first  to  last,  only  the  blind  confidence  (shall  I  call 
it,  or  confident  blindness?)  with  which  a  mathematical  author  can 
treat  a  logical  subject ;  breaking  down,  though  never  conscious 
of  his  falls,  in  every,  even  the  most  njdimentary  movement : — 
Author,  Memoir,  and  Society  (curiously)  concurring  to  manifest 
anew  the  real  value  of  the  Cambridge  crotchet'— that  "Mathe- 
matics are  a  mean  of  forming-  logical  habits,  better  than  Logic 
itself."  This  crotchet  is,  however,  a  melancholy  absurdity ;  for 
it  ia  a  crotchet  which  has  confessedly  turned  that  great  semi- 
nary of  education  into  a  "slaughter-house  of  intellects" — even 
of  lives.  It  has  been  said  of  old — "  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
Mathematics ;"  and  we  have  again  authority  and  demonstration, 
that  Mathematics  are  not  a  road  of  any  kind  to  Logic,  whether 
to  Logic  speculative,  or  to  Logic  practical.  A  road  to  Logic, 
did  I  say  ?  It  is  well,  if  Mathematics,  from  the  inevitability  of 
their  process,  and  the  consequent  inertion,  combined  with  rash- 
ness,  which  they  induce,  do  not  positively  ruin  the  reaaoniag 
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lialaits  of  their  votaiy.  Some  Jtnowledge  of  their-  ohject-matter 
and  method  is  requisite  to  the  philosopher ;  hut  their  study  should 
be  followed  out  temperately  and  with  due  caution.  A  mathema- 
tician in  contingent  matter  is  like  an  owl  in  daylight.  Here,  the 
wren  pecks  at  the  bird  of  Pallas  without  anxiety  for  beak  or 
talon ;  and  there,  the  feeblest  reasoner  feels  no  inferiority  to  the 
strongest  calculator.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  power  of  mathe- 
matical, and  a  power  of  philosophical — of  general  logic,  -may, 
sometimes,  he  combined ;  hiit  the  individual  who  unites  both, 
reasons  well  out  of  necessary  matter,  from  a  still  resisting  vigor 
of  intellect,  and  in  spite,  not  in  consequence,  of  hia  geometric  or 
algebraic  dexterity.  He  is  nattirally  strong ;  nor  a  mere  cipherer 
— a  mere  demonstrator :  and  this  is  the  explanation,  why  Mr. 
de  Morgan,  among  other  mathematicians,  so  often  argues  right. 
Still,  had  Mr.  de  Morgan  been  less  of  a  Mathematician,  he  might 
have  heen  more  of  a  philosopher.  And  be  it  remembered,  that 
mathematics  and  dram-drinking  tell,  especially,  in  the  long  run. 
For  a  season,  I  admit,  Toby  Philpot  may  be  the  Champion  of 
England;  and  "VVarburton  testifies — "It  is  a  thing  notorious, 
that  the  oldest  mathematician  in  England  is  the  ivorst  reasoner 
in  it." 

So  much  for  Mathematical  Logic ;  so  much  for  Cambridge  Phi- 
losophy, 
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(A.)  ACADEMICAL  PATRONAGE  AND  EEGULATIOH,  IN  EE- 
FEEEKCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "  General  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Scotland,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  his  Majesty  ;"  1835.  Coinciding,  as  I  do,  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  Report,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  and,  in 
the  prevalent  unacquaintance  with  the  subject,  they  pei^haps  could 
not  go  farther ;  I  may  premise,  that  the  experience  of  the  sixteen 
years  which  has  since  elapsed  tends  strongly  to  confirraj  not  only 
the  expedience,  but  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reform  in  tlie  Pa- 
tronage and  Regulation  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

I  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  345,  aq.),  as  to 
the  principles  and  mode  of  academical  patronage,  but  a  single 
observation : — that,  while  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities  in 
the  appointment  to  lay  Professorships,  may,  in  itself,  be  a  meas- 
ure  both  equitable  and  advantageous,  yet  with  a  board  of  patrons 
like  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  nothing  certainly  could  be 
anticipated  more  detrimental  than  its  operation.  In  truth,  so  far 
from  the  chairs  being  thus  thrown  open  to  merit,  apart  from  all 
sectarian  considerations,  sectarian  considerations  would  prevail 
against  merit,  far  more  perniciously  than  heretofore.  For,  in  that 
event,  the  various  religious  persuasions  would  strain  every  effort 
to  secure  an  election  to  the  Council  of  their  coreligionists ; 
among  these  councilors  coalitions  would  be  formed  and  agree- 
ments concluded ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  academical  body 
would  i5how  nothing  better  than  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
obscure  sectarian  nominees.  A  repeal  of  the  present  teats  would 
thus,  either  finish  our  civic  patronage,  or  sink  our  University  still 
lower. 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  this  University  I  would 
remark. — The  legislative  and  executive  functions  (legally  or  ia 
fact)  are  here  exercised  by  two  bodies — ^the  Town  Council  and 
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the  Seiiatus  Academicus.  But  these  two  bodies  are,  severally  or 
together,  incapable  of  any  due  performance  of  these  functions. — 
With  honorable  exceptions  of  individual  membera,  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  as  a  body,  .is  too  numerous  (32)  and  too  ill  chosen, 
too  destitute  of  liberal  erudition  or  of  lofty  views,  and  where  not 
indiff        t       1    ]    !        too  llyb      t       tl    p        t        t        t 

count  th  it       t      £  th       h    1    n  I  p  U   — ^to  b 

able      tl  1  tly  t     1       1  t     f     th    Un  ty        (     th  ut 

intell  t  nt  1)  n  htly  to  adn  t  t  !  — -Th 
Tow    C  un    1 1  t    n  n  b       (S"!)  t     n   t       It 

and  n  pa  ty  an  I  f  n  t  p  u  t  11  k  n  1  f  n  te 
influ  amng     hhntthlatdn        u  hat    f  the 

party   nt       t     n  th    |     f  1  b  dy  t    If —        1 1  u 

peteit  t    tl        ft  n  n    mp  tn       f^I    ht     thn 

it  se  m        t    It      th  n       u       Tl        n    ]     n       it) 

that       tl    th  pt    n     f        a.    n  i  fif      f    pa  n   d     en    oy 

from  accidental  stimuli,  the  professorial  body  is  left  virtually  to 
make  and  to  execute  the  academical  laws.  One  result,  of  many, 
ia  shown  in  the  present  state  of  the  Degrees ;  which,  if  they  cer- 
tify attendance  on  certain  classes,  certify,  assuredly,  little  or  no 
proficiency  in  the  graduate.  To  complain  of  such  abuse,  or  to 
suggest  any  means  for  its  correction,  would,  in  the  absence  of  an 
intelligent  controlling  body,  be  at  present  wholly  idle.  To  those 
professors,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Senatns  Academicus,  and  not  content  to  co-operate  in  what  they 
feel  obliged  to  condemn ;  no  other  alternative  is,  in  my  opinion, 
left,  than  to  retire  from  any  participation  in  University  proceed- 
ings.— The  Commissioners  thus  report : 

"  The  opinion  that  the  Edinburgh  system  of  Univei-sity  patronage  has 
worked  well  arises,  we  conceive,  from  the  want  of  any  tolerable  standard 
or  example  in  this  country  from  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  manner 
in  whicii  the  duty  of  patrons  of  an  University  oug-ht  to  he  discharged. 

The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgb,  consisting  of  thirty-three  membera,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  too  large  a  body  to  discharge,  with  advantage,  the  duties 
of  patrons  of  literary  and  scientific  offices.  So  great  a  number  can  not 
possess  that  unity  of  purpose  which  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  a, 
canvaaa,  and  at  oaoe  fix  on  the  most  eligible  person  to  fill  each  vacancy. 
Such  we  consider  to  be  the  duty  of  University  patrons,  and  we  esteem  the 
allowance  of  a  canvass  for  an  office  in  the  University,  however  oondueted, 
to  be  in  itself  an  evil.  In  a  body  so  numerous,  diviabns  are  apt  to  arise 
which  can  not  fail  to  obstruct  the  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  rival  can- 
didates. But,  above  all,  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  is  destroy- 
ed, where  a  good  appointment  can  reflect  little  honor,  and  a  bad  one  is 
not  felt  to  throw  disgrace  upon  any  one  elector. 
Ss 
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Under  tbe  former  constitution  of  the  Town  Council,  a  great  majority 

of  the  members  were  usually  merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  little  qualified, 

m  m  eteut  judges  of  the  literary  or 

F  hat  cause  also,  as  well  as  from 

h  m  p  to  the  influence  of  personal 

al  di  -epossession.     Even  under  the 

se  alificationa  which  are  likely  to 

mm  h  their  fellow-citizens  as  Town- 

rs  m  h         ose  which  would  fit  them  for 

rt        h  siness  of  hfe  than  such  as  are 

mm  of  an  university,  and,  indeed, 

mp  g  t  particular  duty  will  probably 

be  little  re^aided.     The  fluctuatmp,  nature  of  the  body  is  besides  very 

unfavorable  to  the  steady  and  consistent  administration  of  this  importam. 

trust;  and  the  political  feelings  which  are  so  apt  to  influence  their  own 

appointment  are  but  too  likely  to  affijct  the  course  of  theit  conduct  in 

matters  which  ought,  of  all  others,  to  be  exempted  from  their  operation. 

Wot  withstanding  the  manifest  defects  and  vices  of  tlie  system,  it  musi 
be  admitted  that  many  men  of  distinguished  eminence  have  been  placea 
in  the  chairs  of  this  uaiversity,  and  that  it  has  acquired,  and  hitherto 
preserved,  a  respectable  character  as  a  seminary  of  learning  and  science. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  excellence  in  the  existing 
system  of  patronage  and  administration;  but  is  pdrlly  owing  to  the  state 
of  medical  education  in  the  great  universities  of  England,  partly  to  the 
escluaion  of  Dissenters  fram  those  estabbshmenta,  and,  perhaps,  above  all, 
to  the  existence  of  a  system  of  patronage  and  management  still  more  ob- 
jectionable in  the  other  universities  of  Scotland.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen  examined,'  '  it  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake,  though  a 
very  common  one,  to  suppose  that  the  success  of  the  university  has  been 
owing  to  this  mode  of  election.  Its  chief  celebrity  has  been  during  the 
last  century ;  and  the  rise  of  Scotland,  for  the  hundred  years  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Union,  was  so  irresistible,  uot  only  in  learning,  but  in  every 
thing,  that  the  greatest  abuses  might  have  existed,  and  did  exist,  and  yet 
the  country  flourished.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  by  the  highest  persons, 
and  in  the  highest  places,  that  the  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Scotland  was  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  any  share  in 
the  represeatation ;  and  no  doubt  these  two  things,  namely,  their  exclusion 
and  their  prosperity,  did  co-exist ;  so  did  the  prosperity  of  the  university 
and  the  election  by  the  magistrates ;  but  there  was  probably  no  system 
of  election  that  could  have  been  adopted,  at  that  particular  period  of  our 
history,  under  which  many  good  professors  would  not  have  arisen  in  the 
metropolis.'  'It  is  a  much  truer  trat  of  the  excellence  of  any  elective 
system  to  look  to  the  number  of  ill-qualified  persons  who  have  been  chosen, 
while  well-cinalified  ones  have  been  rejected.  A  single  flagrant  case  of 
this  description  shows  the  true  tendency  of  the  system  better  than  many 
right  appointments.  It  would  be  indelicate  to  illustrate  this  view  by  ex- 
amples ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  facts  would  amply  illustrate  and 
condemn  the  scheme  of  placing  such  elections  in  any  body  constituted  like 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  No  one  who  has  lived  long  here  can  have 
*ay  difSculty  in  applying  these  observations,' 

'  Mr.  Solicitor-General  (row  Lord)  Coekbiirn. 
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We  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  take  evideace  with  regard  to  particu- 
lar  cases  of  ill-bestoived  patronage,  as  this  could  not  he  done  without  in- 
juring the  feelings  of  individuals,  and  the  admitted  and  notorious  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  administration  have  appeared  to  us  fully  to 
warrant  the  conclusions  to  ■which  we  have  come. 

The  cases  are  very  few  in  which  the  patrons  have  made  offer  of  a  vacant 
chair  to  any  person,  ho\yever  eminent,  who  had  not  soheited  their  support. 
In  no  case  that  has  come  to  oar  knowiedge  has  the  Town  Council  elected 
a  foreigner,  or  an  Englishman  ;  and  the  instances  are  comparatively  few 
in  which  persons,  not  previously  connected  with  Edinburgh,  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  professorships.  Candidates,  connected  politicaUy 
or  personally  with  a  prevailing  party,  have  been  preferred  to  others  of 
superior  qualifications,  and  good  appointments  have  frequently  been  carried 
by  narrow  majorities.  By  the  junction  of  two  parties  supporting  inferior 
candidates,  the  best  qualified  person  has  been  rejected.  But  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  system  is  the  necessity  to  which  candidates  are  subjected  of 
trying  to  procure  votes  by  personal  canvass.  Nor  are  the  electors  assailed 
only  by  the  solicitation  of  the  immediate  competitors  for  the  vacant  ofEce 
and  their  friends.  "When  the  election  of  a  particular  candidate  for  the 
existing  vacancy  would  throw  open  a  desii'ahle  office  previously  held  by 
him  (as  frequently  happens  in  vacancies  of  medical  professorships),  the 
influence  of  all  the  friends  of  the  expectant,  in  the  remotest  degree,  is 
brought  to  bear  in  their  favor.  The  electors  are  courted  aa  if  they  were 
gratuitously  conferring  a  iavor,  not  exercising  a  trust.  It  is  usually  found 
expedient  to  procure  the  interference  of  those  to  whom  they  are  under 
obligations ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  that  other  considerations  are 
put  forward  than  the  merits  of  the  competitors.  In  the  words  of  a  learned 
professor,  whoso  declaration  was  taken, '  the  candidates  were  compelled  to 
stoop  to  the  level  of  their  electors,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
in  which,  when  a  corrupt  influence  has  been  adequately  exerted,  the  most 
superlative  merit,  if  otherwise  unaided,  has  had  any  chance,  while  it  has 
often  happened  that,  where  merit  did  actually  succeed,  success  was  ob- 
tained by  the  very  narrowest  majorities,  and  only  obtained  at  all  by  em- 
ploying the  same  sinister  means  which  would  otherwise  have  been  trium- 
phant against  it.' — And  another  professor^  has  observed,  '  that  the  prac- 
tices resorted  to,  on  some  occasions,  to  influence  the  members  of  Council, 
are  such  as  must  offend  every  man  of  feeling  and  principle.'  -  -  -  - 

The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  as  patrons  of  the  university,  has  been 
found  to  have  the  right  of  regulating  the  rate  of  fees— of  prescribing  the 
course  of  study  required  of  candidates  for  degrees — of  creating,  subdividing, 
and  suppressing  professorships — and,  generally,  of  directing  the  internal 
economy  of  the  college.  Its  interference  in  tiiese  matters  is  complained 
of  by  the  professors  as  injudicious  and  vexatious.  We  think  there  can  be 
little  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  injurious  eiTects  of  the  internal  control 
thus  exercised  by  the  Town  Council;  and,  therefore,  whether  we  be 
justified  or  not  in  concluding  that  the  higher  branch  of  patronage,  which 
consists  in  supplying  vacant  professorships,  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  tliere 
ja  no  reason  why  they  should  continue  to  administer  this  part  of  the  duty 
of  patrons,  which  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  ne- 

'  Evidence  of  Dr.  ChtiBtisoii, 
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eeasities  of  the  college,  and  of  the  progress  and  comparative  advancement 
of  science  and  literature  in  it  and  other  academical  iaatitutions,  and  which 
■  is  more  liable  than  e'ven  the  higher  department  to  gross  and  frequent 
abuses. 

The  liraita  of  our  Commission  have  precluded  ns  from,  making  any 
inquiry  or  suggestion  regarding  that  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  miiversi- 
tiea  of  Scotland  which  js  vested  in  tlie  Crown,  or  exercised  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  college  ind  we  are  fully  aware  of  tlie  imperfection  of  any 
measure  which  -would  affect  only  a  portion  of  the  university  patronage  of 
Edinburgh  and  should  consider  any  scheme  for  the  refonnation  of  Scotch 
Huiveraitiea  unsatisfactory  that  did  not  extend  to  them  all. 

Our  inquiries  have  however,  impressed  upon  ub  the  urgent  necessity  of 
a  change  of  system  in  the  management  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ■ 
and  as  the  delay  attendant  on  am  dd  m  ndrsp 

dient  the  adoption  of  a  partial  me  h   h  m  be         a 

■with  a  general  syHtera,  if  any  such  d  b    h  dp  g 

lating  the  patronage  and  managem  &  d 

we  beg  leave  to  recommend— 

1.  That  a  body  of  five  Curators  be  da  h      b 
vested  the  whole  patronage  and  in      g  m                                ty       Edm 
burgh,  with  all  the  powers  at  pre  il 
that  matter. 

2.  That  each  Curator  ahali  hold  h      fli  m  h    d 
of  his  appointment,  and  ahali  then               g 

3.  That  of  these  Curators  two  sh      b  h 

the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  and  h    b  n         A        m 

4.  That  the  Curators  shall  not  b    m      be         h  h    S  A 
demicus  or  town  council,  and  that  thoy  shall  receive  no  salary  or  emolu- 
ment whatever. 

In  proposing  these  outlines  of  a  plan  for  vesting  tlie  patronage  and 
government  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  a  board  of  Curators,  we  are 
aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged    g  P 

tried  measure  could  be  proposed,  to  which     m  d         b 

urged.     We  have  had  in  view  the  system  wh   h         b  d 

tageous  in  the  moat  distinguished  foreign  U  b  d 

deavored  to  adopt  ao  much  of  it  as  seems  to  h   m  p 

liar  viewa  of  this  country.     "Wo  have  the  leas        p 
a  change,  that  we  do  not  think  the  present  s^      m      p  g 

ble  of  any  effectual  reformation ;  and  we  con  m  h     g 

■which  ahoutd  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  smal  w 

be  of  advantage  to  the  university. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  wheth  p      mg  h 

vacancy  in  the  university,  the  Curators  sbou 

your  Majesty's  Government  the  reaaonswhi  h  h  d      d  h  p 

fer  the  person  appointed  to  the  office.     This  h     b    n       g 
a  useful  check  on  the  exercise  of  their  pow  d  w 

in  the  most  successful  foreign  universities,  m 

Curators,  supported  by  a  statement  of  such  h 

the  appointment,  which  flows  directly  from         C  W 

doubtful,  however,  whether  such  a  precaut 
where  the  actual  and  responsible  exercise  of  h 
main  with  the  Curators."     (P.  69,  sq.) 
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Tho  preceding  recommendatioiia  are  "by  a  Royal  Cor 
of  Municipal  Inquiry,  appointed  under  a  reforming  administration ; 
tut  nearly  five  years  previously,  that  is,  in  1830,  a  K.oyal  Com- 
mission of  Visitation,  nominated  under  a  conaervative  cabinet, 
"to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Scotland,"  had  completed  its  elaborate  investigations,  and  made 
its  general  and  its  special  Reports,  The  opinion  of  both  Com' 
missions'  are  entitled  to  great  respect ;  for  the  members  of  both 
were,  in  general,  persons  of  high  intelligence,  and  all  of  laudable 
intentions.  The  Commissioners  of  Visitation  were  not  specially 
authorized  to  interfere  with  the  academical  patronage,  as  estab- 
lished ;  certainly,  they  make  no  report  in  regard  to  the  mode  or 
modes  of  appointing  Professors.  But  in  matters  where  the  two 
,  Commissions  both  report,  under  external  differences  an  internal 
agreement  will  be  found.  Thus,  they  concur  in  declaring  it  in- 
expedient for  the  interests  of  education,  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  Universities  are  instituted,  to  leave  the  power  of  legislation 
and  ultimate  control  in  the  hands  of  the  academical  teachers ; 
and.  both,  accordingly,  recommend,  that  this  function  be  intrusted 
to  a  small  extra-academical  body,  "  the  Board  of  Curators"  of  the 
one,  "  the  University  Court"  of  the  other.  The  recommendations 
by  the  Burgh  Commissioners  touching  the  Universities,  are  only 
incidental  to  the  object  of  their  investigations,  and  are  therefore 
necessarily  limited;  whereas  it  was  the  primary  and  special  ob- 
ject proposed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  to  inquire  into 
and  report  concerning,  every  matter  of  academical  interest.  I 
shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
General  Report,  and  the  Report  relative  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  latter  Commission  ;  and  tliis  on  points  which  were 
beyond  the  consideration  of  the  former. — ^And  iii'st  of  a  Degree 
in  Arts. 

"It  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  essentially  necessary  that  the  examina- 
tions for  Degrees  in  Arts  sliould  he  conducted,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by' [sworn]  Examiners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the 
Professors. 

When  the  Candidates  are  examined  by  the  Professors,  there  is  always 
the  greatest  risk  that  the  Examinations  wUl  degenerate  into  a  mere  form. 
The  qualification        many  be  he  P    f  ss  rs.     The  Pro- 

fessors 'will  natu  ay  dp  =ed  b  ay  afi  d  n  egard  to  the 
qualiiications  of  li       wh    aquttdiim  tob        atisfaction  as 

Stvidenta ;  and  e  n    e     g      u  y      nd    ted  E  an  inations  will 

naturally  be  ma  nd       h    ]     li         y  a    u     d  a  the  Classes, 

and  conlined  tohj  ap        nd  nh  spective  Lee- 
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tiires.  The  character  of  the  Piofeiiors  Will  m  fact  be  engaged  in  the 
success  of  the  Candidate.  Each  -will  be  examining  hia  own  pupils  Hia 
eminence  as  a,  teacher  will  be  inteiebted  in.  the  result  tnd  Ike  necessary 
bias  of  the  nnind  will  be  to  make  the  Degree  the  lewirJ  of  the  ex(,itions 
and  progress  made  in  the  class  Higher  attainments  ■will  not  be  deemed 
necessary,  and  the  Degree  would  thus  =oon.  become  merely  a  reward  for 
eminence  in  the  Glasses,  ■without  reqwiring  gretter  exertion,  oi  encourag 
iiig  greater  acc[uisitions  in  knowledge  We  apprehend  that  anj  appioach 
to  such  a,  state  of  things  would  eounteract  the  oljectt,  which  we  have  m 
view,  and  that  the  Degree  would  be  so  indiscriminately  conferred  that  it 
would  never  be  an  object  of  ambition  oi  ba  laiaed  in  public  estimation 
The  experience  which  has  already  occuried  as  to  the  bcotch  Universitien 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  these  lemaiks,  and  afioids  conclusive  reawus  for 
apprehending  that  the  value  of  the  Degree  will  not  be  raised  if  the  Ex- 
amination of  Candidates  shall  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Professors.  The 
litter  contempt  in  which  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  held  in  Scotland, 
and  the  notorious  inefficiency  of  the  Examinations  under  the  existing  sys 
tein,  have  appeared  to  us  to  require  that  the  Examination  of  Candidates  ■ 
shall  be  couduc^ted  oa  a  different  footing.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conferring  Degrees  in  Arts  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  exhibits 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  as  we  now  propose ; 
and  we  do  not  think  that  any  impartial  observer  can  fail  to  acknowledge 
that  the  degradation  in  public  opinion  of  the  Degrees  given  by  some  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  has  been  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  bestowed.  "We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
propose  that  Examiners  shall  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualifications  of  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Arts."     (Gen. 


"What  the  Yisitors  say  of  a  degree  in  Arte,  and  of  the  radical 
vice  of  the  prevalent  system  of  examination,  has  hecn  only  too 
fully  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  twenty  years  which  have 
since  elapsed.  This  degree,  they  state,  was  then  "utterly  con- 
temptible," and  it  ia  utterly  contemptible  now.  In  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  after  a  temporary  expectation  of  improvement,  and 
a  sufficient  season  of  trial,  the  estimate  of  the  "Honor"  has 
again  justly  fallen  to  the  lowest ;  for,  affording  no  criterion  of 
merit,  and  lavished  Upon  any  dunce  who  may  obtain  the  favor 
of  the  individual  judges,  the  "Laurel"  is  now  again  principally 
affected  by  a  few  humble  inteUecta  of  the  humblest  acquirements, 
especially  by  those  resident  in  England,  where  a  degree  in  Arts 
is  always  of  a  certain  reflected  estimation.  For  an  Oxford  or 
even  a  Cambridge  pass,  though  it  certifies  not  much,  certifies 
always  something. 

The  system  of  examination  for  degrees  in  Arts,  as  realized  in 
Edinburgh,  violates  every  principle,  and  concentrates  every 
defect.     It  is  carried  on,  exclusively,  by  those  who  have  other 
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mteresta  in  passing  or  rejecting,  than  llie  competence  of  incom- 
petence of  the  candidate ;  and  every  facility,  every  inducement 
is  aiforded,  1o  tlie  exercise  of  partiality,     For, 

1,  The  Professors  are  the  only  examiners.  2.  The  examination 
is  strictly  private,  consisting  altogether  of  written  answers  to 
questions  communicated  to  the  candidate  at  the  time  when  his 
responses  are  required,  3.  These  questions  are  not  previously 
known  to,  are  not  proposed  by,  the  Faculty,  but  remain  at  &e 
discretion  of  each  individual  examiner.  4.  The  answers  also  are 
limited  to  the  one  examiner,  who  does  not  communicate  them  to 
tlie  Faculty.  5.  The  questions  {for  the  minimum)  are  often,  even 
ludicrously,  beyond  what  ought  to  be  demanded.  6.  These  are 
sometimes  relative  to  fortuitous  subjects  treated  in  the  examiner's 
last  course  of  lectures,  and  such  as  could  only  reasonably  be  pro- 
posed to  the  auditors  of  that  course.  7.  This  variation  affords 
an  unfair  advantage  to  certain  individuals,  and  is  otherwise  no 
trial  whatever  of  the  general  competence  of  candidates.  8.  It.  ia 
also  looked  upon  as  constraining  extra  attendance  by  candidates 
on  such  last  courses.  9,  In  general,  the  candidate  is  not  allowed 
to  approve  his  qualifications  by  his  own  choice  of  books ;  nor  are 
fixed  books  or  classes  of  books  proposed  to  him  for  study,  .10. 
There  is  no  law,  there  are  no  measures  for  preventing  favor  or 
disfavor  ;  and  any  incapable  may  be  passed,  any  respectable  can- 
didate may  be  rejected,  at  the  mere  will  of  a  majority  of  any  few 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  may  happen  to  be  present  at  the 
decisive  meeting.  And  so  undeserving,  in  fact,  are  some  of  those 
who  have  actually  received  the  "  Honor,"  that  its  refusal  to  any 
becomes  thereafter  an  act  of  arbitrary  injustice. 

All  this  evinces  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  mode 
of  examination,  if  our  Degree  in  Arts  should  ever  rise  to  value,  as 
a  testimony  even  of  the  lowest  proficiency.  The  plan  proposed 
by  the  Yiaitors  would  certainly  be  a  marvelous  improvement. 
But  I  am  doubtful  (in  the  circumstances)  as  to  the  expediency 
of  excluding  the  Professors  from  all  share  in  the  examination; 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  judgment  of  passing  or  rejecting 
and  of  classifying  candidates,  should  be  confided  solely  to  a  disin- 
terested body,  who  ought  likewise  to  he,  at  least,  joint  examiners 
with  the  Professors.  Many,  however,  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  graduation  would  be  alleviated,  were  the  can- 
didates, even  apart  from  the  introduction  of  such  a  hody : — 1", 
previously  tried  by  an  extra-academical  board,  as  to  their  mere 
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fitness  to  "be  taken  on  the  academical  examination ;  3°,  if  this 
examination  were  made  public,  and  consequently,  in  part  at  least, 
oral ;  3°,  if  the  subjects  were  fixed,  and  an  adequate  preparation 
in  certain  books  or  classes  of  books  made  sufficient  to  qnalify  for 
every  honor ;  4°,  if  candidates  were  allowed  to  give  up  for  exam- 
ination as  many  books  as  they  could  accurately  master,  and  were 
classified  in  each  department  according  to  their  proficiency ;  and 
5°,  if  every  professor,  perhaps  certain  others,  were  not  only  de- 
clared entitled  but  invited  to  put  questions  orally  in  any  branch; 
finally,  6°,  if  the  judges  were  made  to  act  under  the  obligation  of 
an  oath. — This  plan  would  at  least  redeem  the  Degree  in  Arts 
from  its  present  merited  contempt;  it  would  make  it  a  certificate 
of  some  significance,  rendering  the  examination  also  a  stimulus 
to  study,  and  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  ability. 

A  Degree  in  Arts  is  a  luxury,  and  its  abuse  ia  of  comparative- 
ly little  consequence  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  poblic ;  a 
Degree  in  Medicine  is  a  necessity,  and  its  right  regulation  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  both  to  the  worthy  graduate's  success, 
and  to  the  general  welfare.     To  this  therefore  I  now  go  on. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  its  medical  department,  had 
been  latterly  in  a  gradual  process  of  decline ;  and  the  question 
which  the  Visitors  had  first  and  principally  to  determine  was — 
Whether  the  Medical  Doctorate  was  to  be  still  farther  eviscerated 
of  all  literary  qualification,  and  yet  the  Degi-ee  issued  under  the 
same  name,  to  be  still  entitled  to  its  former  privileges  1  Were 
this  to  be  allowed,  intending  practitioners  would  be  tempted  by  a 
more  valuable  license,  at  a  rate  as  low  as  any  surgeon's  or  apoth- 
ecary's company  could  afford.  No  doubt,  the  public  would  thus 
get  only,  under  a  higher  name,  an  inferior  order  of  practitioners, 
and  be  wholly  deprived  of  its  old  accomplished  physician ;  while 
the  inferior  examining  boards  would  be  injured,  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  general  degraded,  and  the  University  at  large  discred- 
ited— only,  a  portion  of  its  members  reaping,  for  a  time,  a  person- 
al advantage  from  the  calamitous  change. — But  to  be  somewhat 
more  particular. 

Universities  in  general,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  were  privileged  by  the  State  to  grant,  upon  certain 
conditions,  a  certain  kind  of  liberty  to  practice  Medicine.  They 
were  privileged  to  examine,  and  to  authorize  candidates  for  the 
highest  branch  of  the  profession,  that  is  as  Physicians,  but  were 
not  privileged  to  grant  licenses  for  the  lower  departments,  that 
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is  as  Surgeons  and  Apothecavies.  If,  therefore,  an  University 
attempt  this,  it  attempts  what  it  haa  no  right  to  perform  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  hy  the  attempt  itself,  it  not  only  derogates  from 
its  own  dignity,  but  commits  an  act  of  injustice  upon  other  cor- 
porations, by  usurping  their  peculiar  privileges.  But  worse  than 
this :  The  University  of  Edinburgh  not  only  usurps  what  dora 
not  belong  to  it;  it  does  not  satisfactorily  discbarge  the  function 
of  those  bodies  on  whose  province  it  encroaches.  It  is  not  merely 
superfluous.  For,  in  ihejirst  place,  it  does  not  execute  the  duty 
of  exaraijiation  by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  licensing  inca- 
.  pahles,  but  hy  those  who  have.  In  the  second  place,  it  dispenses 
with  those  branches  of  liberal  education  which  it  was  bound  to 
insure  that  all  its  graduates  possessed ;  nay,  it  even  dispenses 
with  these,  to  an  extent  which  would  be  held  disgraceful  by  the 
inferior  incorporations  which  it  supersedes.  For  example  :  a 
'  smaller  amount  and  an  inferior  quality  of  liberal  learning  is,  in 
Scotland,  required  to  qualify  for  the  highest  honors  and  privileges 
of  the  profession,  than  even  in  Ireland  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  very  lowest ;  so  that  the  medical  aspirant  who  iinda  himself, 
from  want  of  Greek,  unable  to  rise  into  a  Dublin  Apothecary,  is 
obliged  to  subside  into  an  Edinburgh  Physician.  (Ev.  I.  218, 
219.)  In  like  manner,  the  classical  acquirements  of  an  Edin- 
burgh Doctor  of  Medicine  (which  are  wisely  not  taken  upon  trust) 
would  not  enable  him  to  pass  before  the  Mihtary,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Naval,  Medical  Board  (Ev.  I.  458,  534,  535,  339) ;  aa 
these  Boards,  for  either  service,  like  the  Prussian  Government  for 
all  its  lieges,  justly  place  no  confidence  in  academical  certificates, 
but  examine  doctors  and  no-doctors,  indifferently.  Thus,  from 
want  of  an  academical  controlling  power,  acting  for  the  public 
and  University,  the  public  is,  as  said,  deprived  of  that  class  of 
approved  medical  practitioners,  to  secure  which  exclusively,  this 
and  other  Universities  were  relatively  privileged ;  while  out  Alma 
Mater,  degraded  by  her  members,  selling,  for  theh  private  inter- 
est, her  highest  medical  honors,  at  a  lower  literary  price  than  is 
exacted,  not  only  by  other  academical  bodies,  but  even  by  the 
inferior  licensing  incorporations,  is,  in  fact,  constrained  by  her 
own  officers  to  convert  her  "  Seminary  of  Science"  into  an  "Asy- 
lum of  Ignorance,"  covering  the  country  with  her  annual  issues 
of  "  graduated  dunces" — of  "  Doctores  indocti."  In  thus  reduc- 
iw  the  standard  of  medical  literary  competency  far  below  the 
academical  level  of  England,  Ireland,  or  any  other  country  of 
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Chris tsEclom,  the  supine,  or  interested  regulators  of  this  school 
have,  unfortunately,  been  allowed  to  accomplish  the  one  natural 
result.  Medicine  has  now  ceased  in  Scotland  to  "be  a  learned 
profession,  and  though,  even  in  Scotland,  learned  medical  men 
may  still  be  found,  tliere  is  here  no  longer  any  assurance,  not  to 
say,  of  superior  erudition,  but  any  guarantee  against  the  lowest 
ignorance,  afforded  to  the  public  in  a  niedical  degree. 

Against  the  proceedings  in  this  process  of  abasement,  the 
medical  interest  predominant  in  the  Senatus,  though  peculiarly 
unquahfied  to  legislate  for  a  University,  was  not  left  without 
warning  in  the  reclamations  even  of  the  medical  professors.  The 
late  Westor  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  foresaw  nothing  in 
the  innovations,  but  "Edinburgh  Degrees  being  conferred  upon 
ignorant  empirics."  (Bv.  I.  319.)  Professor  Sir  Gfeorgo  Balling 
gall  thus  declares : 

"  1  can  not  see  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  granting  the  '  highest  de- 
gree in  medicine,'  at  such  a  limited  expense  of  time  and  means,  as  wil! 
enable  the  holdere  of  sucli  degree  to  undersell  or  even  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  common  rmitiniers  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  by  elevating  the  atandard  of  scientific  educa- 
tion ia  all  its  branches  within  the  Universities,  that  we  can  hold  out  any 
tiling  distinctive  or  desirable  in  a  University  education,  or  that  we  can 
expect  to  keep  that  vantage  ground  which  these  institutions  have  hitherto 
■  held  in  pubUc  esteem."     (Ev.  I.  26S.) 

Enlightened  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  classical  and 
philosophical  accomplishment  in  the  medical  graduate  were  like- 
wise held  by  other  distinguished  medical  professors,  as  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  James  K.ussell — to  say 
nothing  of  every  medical  and  surgical  authority  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity. (Ev,  I.  455,  sq.,  307,  308,  310,  312,  988.)  But  passing 
to  the  opinion  of  other  members  of  the  Senatus,  wo  find  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  1824  thus  formally  reporting : 

"  No  higher  qualifications  are  expected  from  the  Physician  [who  prac- 
tices on  an  academical  degree]  than  from  the  Surgeon  [who  does  not]. 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  the  Plvysician  has  sunk  in  the  scale  of  ge?i- 
eral  estifnation,  while  the  Surgeon  has  risen  to  his  level.  The  Faculty 
can  perceive  no  other  plan  more  effectual,  none  more  generaHy  expected 
by  the  public,  than  by  enlai^ing  the  quahficationa  of  the  Physician,  by 
obliging  him  to  obtain  that  hterary  and  scientific  education  which  will 
give  grace  and  dignity  to  his  mediool  acquirements,  and  which  appears 
essential^/  necessary  to  every  one  obtaining  the  highest  honors  an  Uni- 
versity has  to  bestow."!     ^jjy^  i_  144.]) 

'  The  Faculty,  however,  annulled  all  attention  to  the  truth  which  thoy  thus  spokfl, 
by  requesting  that  a  compulsory  attendance  on  their  own  classes  in  a  University  should 
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"What  is  thought,  and  justly  thought,  upon  the  sutjeot  by  the 
public,  and  intelligent  English  public,  appears  from  the  plain 
spoken  evidence  of  an  able  and  well-informed  -witness,  of  whom 
the  Visitors  do  not  communicate  the  name.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  the  reader's  serious  attention ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
Edinburgh  medical  degree  was  then  regarded  in  England  as  no- 
thing else  (alas  ?)  than  a  fraud  upon  the  nation.  And  what, 
now? 

"It  is  axgued — that  tlie  demand  for  the  highest  rank  in  Medicine  is 
limited,  and  that  to  many  the  posEesfiion  of  it  13  of  no  value.  Granted. 
But  is  that  a.  reaeon  for  increasing  the  supply?  Is  that  a  reason  for 
sending  forth  Doctors  by  hundreds  every  year?  Is  it  not  imreasonabie  to 
argue — that  because  the  demand  for  medical  men  of  the  highest  rank  ie 
limited,  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh  ought,  therefore,  io  have  the  privi- 
lege of  conferring  that  rank,  with  a  facUity  that  multiplies  the  number 
beyond  the  demand,  and  degrades  the  distinction  it  is  meant  to  convey? 
Oae  would  suppose,  from  this  line  of  argument,  that  Edinburgh  College 
had  been  so  chary  of  the  honors  it  has  to  bestow,  that,  small  as  is  the  ex- 
isting demand,  it  was  not  efiectuaUy  supplied  from  Scotland.  But  the 
ease  is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  complaints  against  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities are — that  they  supply  a  greater  number  of  Doctors  than  the  wants 
of  society  require — that  they  manufactuia'a  baser  article  than  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  afhs  the  same  stamp  to  it,  and  introduce  it  in  such  quantities 
into  the  market,  that  the  whole  cargo  is  depreciated — and  when  their 
coinage  happens  to  be  of  sterling  worth,  that  its  value  is  lessened  by  the 
plated  and  Brummagem  articles  that  have  issued  from  the  same  mint, 

To  what  extent  the  demand  of  higher  qualifications  for  medical 

honors  at  Edinburgh  College  might  affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  its 
Professors,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  raise  the 
value  of  their  Diplomas,  and  settle  beyond  a  doubt  the  real  merit  of  their 
School  of  Medicine.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  underrate  the  Edinburgh 
Professors ;  but  1  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  under  their  present 
system  of  conferring  degrees,  the  number  of  students  that  flock  to  them  for 
instruction,  ia  no  more  a  test  of  the  value  of  their  lectures,  than  the  resort 
of  young  couples  to  Gretna  Green  is  a  proof  of  the  piety  of  the  Blacksmith 

who  gives  them  his  nuptial  benediction. But  though  some  men  go 

to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  obtain  a  rank  in  their  profession,  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  which  from  the  deficiencies  of  their  education, 
and  the  mediocrity  of  their  attainments,  they  have  no  right  to  pretend,  the 
great  majority  of  students  go  to  learn  their  profession ;  and  where  they  are 

be  the  test  of  tlie  literary  competence  "  indispensable"  in  the  medical  graduate.  They 
open  their  petition  by  aajing  : — "  Thoj  feci  It  to  be  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  University 
and  the  pubUc,  not  to  allow  the  present  occasion  ia  pass  without  endeavoring  to  rander 
Ihe  degree  more  respect^le  and  more  dignilicd  than  it  hits  hitherto  been ;  and  now  that 
the  Senalus,  in  their  iuuniJfcss  iifcraKi),  have  agreed  to  accept  of  certificates  of  attend- 
ance on  self-constituted  teachel^s,  they  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  less  indulgeal  to  the 
radical  professors  in  Universities,  who  wore  originally  constituted  to  lay  the  feunda- 
tions  of  genets,!  knowledge,  and  to  prepare  the  youth  for  all  the  learned  and  liberal 
professions,"  &c.,  Aic,     [Ev,  I.  145.1) 
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well  taught,  there  they  -will  go,  whether  they  expect  to  ho  decorated  with 
degrees  or  not.  If  the  Edinbiu^h  Professors  do  their  duty,  and  in  compari- 
son with  other  teachers  are  duly  qualified  to  afford  instruction,  they  may 

lose  graduates,  hut  they  will  not  lose  students  by  the  change. On 

the  supposition  that  a  higher  and  better  educated  class  of  medical  practi- 
tioners is  wanted,  to  a  certain  but  to  a  limited  extent,  we  are  asked — How 
is  that  class  to  be  supplied  ?  What  sort  of  education  is  to  be  required  from 
those  who  aspire  to  it  ?  Ought  theva  to  he  a  different  standard  in  Scotland 
irom  that  which  is  used  in  England ;  ought,  in  short,  the  Scotch  Profess- 
ors to  suffered  at  their  discretion,  to  enrol  natives  of  Lilliput  and  Brob- 
dignag  in  the  same  regiment,  and  send  them  with  certificates  to  Lon- 
don testifying  that  they  are  of  the  same  size,  and  quaHfiect  to  serve  in  the 
same  company?" — {Ev.  I.  1-15]) 

And  Edinburgh  oomplaina,  that  her  ij^op-rucol  are  not  admitted, 
among  the  xaplevrei  of  the  London  College ! — But  we  have  been 
delayed  too  long  &om  the  opinion  of  the  Visitors  themselves. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  Preliminary  Education  which  should  be  required 
of  candidates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine,  we  have  had  much  deliberation, 
and  received  a  great  deal  of  evidence.  It  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  persons  who  are  to  practice  Medicine 
should  be  men  of  enlightened  minds,  accustomed  to  exercise  their  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  familiar  with  habits  of  accurate  observation  and 
cautious  reflection ;  and  that  (hey  should  be  possessed  of  such  a  degree 
of  literary  acquirement  as  may  secure  the  respect  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  to  associate  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession.  We  therefore 
thought  it  an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  Medical  Degree  that  the 
individual  should  have  some  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  languages,  and  with  Mathematics  and  Philosophy;  and  though 
strong  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  many  of  the  Medical  Professors  as 
to  the  expediency  of  rendering  this  an  essential  condition,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  it  might  prevent  many  persons  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
instruction  in  Medical  Science  to  be  obtained  in  the  Universities,  we  have 
found  our  opinion  on  this  point  confirmed  hy  every  One  of  the  eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  not  belonging  to  the  Universities,  whom  we 
examined,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  Medical  Professors  themselves ;  while 
wo  have  also  been  fuUy  satisfied,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  matter 
itself,  and  of  the  evidence  before  us,  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  the 
apprehensions  entertained."     (Gen.  Hep.  56.) 

Those  of  the  medical  professors  interested  in  the  higher  num- 
ber and  lower  quality  of  degrees  were,  however,  averse  fi-om  such 
prelimiiiary  discipline ;  and  the  following  is  the  comment  by  the 
Visitors  on  the  attempted  reasoning  of  these  professors. — And 
first  as  to  the  inutility,  maintained,  of  liberal  learning  for  a  phy- 
sician: 

"  The  amount  of  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  literature  is  a  positive  evil 
to  a  Physician  ;  that  it  unfits  him  for  the  habits  and  state  of  mind  which 
he  ought  to  cultivate  ;  and  that  it  will  be  an  obstacle  to  his  success  in 
practice,     It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  that  the  learned  Medical  Faculty 
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could  have  inteuded  to  go  so  far  as  this ;  "but  it  is  plain  that  lliere  is  much 
fallacy  in  the  assertions,  for  it  can  scarcely  bo  called  reasoning,  which  they 
here  adduce.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if  a  man  were  to  devoto 
himself,  in  the  manner  stated,  to  Literature  and  Science,  making  these 
the  chief,  or  almost  the  exclusive  ohjeeta  of  his  pursuit ;  he  would  not  be 
a  good  Physician  :  but  this  is  not  at  all  what  is  intended  ;  the  sole  object 
being,  that  a  Physician  should  have  that  liberal  education  which  is  im 
plied  in  a  course  of  UniverHity  attendance.  By  acquiring  this  the  mind 
would  he  invigorated  for  any  intellectual  pursuit,  and  it  could  supermdnce 
no  habit  disqualifying  for  the  activity  of  exertion,  or  for  mingling  in  so- 
ciety as  a  medical  man  must  do.  Such  education  also,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
hered,  would  be  completed,  or  nearly  so,  before  medical  pursuits  com 
menced,  certainly  long  before  practice  was  attempted,  and  would  not 
therefore  have  the  effect  which  is  here  supposed."     (Eep.  Ed   187  ) 

Next,  as  to  the  effect,  argaed  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  that  an 
elevation  in  the  standard  of  Doctoral  competency  would  lie  fol- 
lowed "by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Doctors.  On  this  the 
Yisitors  remark : 

"  It  is  thus  represented,  that  because,  which  is  undoubtedly  tiue,  there 
are  men  v/ho  practice  with  little  or  no  literary  attainment,  the  genera) 
tone  of  the  proiession  should  be  lowered,  or  at  least  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  elevate  it,  because  the  expense  being  thus  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  enlightened  Graduates  would  bo  diminished,  and  practice  would 
be  surrendered,  much  more  than,  it  is,  to  those  of  inferior  qualifications. 
But  this  reasoning  is  far  from  being  conclusive.  There  is,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  too  great  a  disposition  in  many  to  prefer  quacliery  to  sound 
Medical  Science  ;  and  by  those  who  do  so,  the  literature  of  medical  men 
will  not  be  held  in  much  estimation.  But  as  no  one  woiJd  contend  that, 
on  this  account,  quackery  should  be  preferred  to  knowledge,  upon  the 
same  ground  it  would  seem  that  want  of  literature  should  not  be  preferred 
to  learning.  In  fact,  the  preparatory  education  for  which  some  contend, 
does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  medical ;  it  only  tends 
to  make  the  practitioner  a  more  enlightened  man."     (Ttep.  Ed.  188.) 

For  myself,  I  am  however  inclined  to  think,  that  were  the  De- 
gree in  Medicine  raised  in  Edinturgh  to  its  ancient  and  legitimate 
literary  eminence  (though  the  profession  might  then  attract  many 
whom  it  does  not  now),  the  numher  of  Edinburgh  graduates 
would  he  greatly  decreased.  But  so  it  ought.  The  present  pro- 
portion is,  in  truth,  not  honorable  to  the  University,  and  useless, 
nay  pernicious  to  the  public.  The  effect,  I  repeat,  is — to  deprive 
the  nation  of  what  a  University  was  privileged  to  secure — an 
ascertained  class  of  liberally  educated  physicians ;  for  thus  the 
highest  degree  is  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  license,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  more  has  been  paid  for  the  higher 
name,  and  that  the  larger  price  has  gone  into  different  pockets. 
By  the  reduction  of  the  physician  to  an  unlearned  practitioner, 
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it  is  not  Medicine  only,  as  a  liberal  study,  whicK  hab  yuIFered ; 
it  ia  not  only  that  the  bodies  of  the  lieges  have  been  tamed  over 
to  the  murderous  confidence  of  ignorant  dogmatics  (See  above 
p.  359).  The  learning  of  its  medical  profession  ia  a  foot  in  the 
tripod  of  a  country's  erudition ;  and  this  foot  being  broken,  the 
whole  tripod,  that  is  the  whole  professional  and  liberal  learning 
of  a  country,  loses  a  principal  support.  (See  above,  p.  330,  sq.) 
The  Visitors  then  proceed  to  adduce,  in  support  of  a  liberal 
education  in  the  medical  graduate,  the  evidence  of  the  three  phy- 
sicians, at  the  time,  of  the  highest  professional  reputation  in  this 
city — Dr.  John  Thomson,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  Dr.  Davidson. 
The  first  two  are  well  known  as  authors  ;  I  therefore  quote  only 
the  opinion  of  the  last,  whom  all  who  knew,  admired,  not  only 
for  his  rare  medical  sliill,  but  for  his  great  general  talent  and 
most  varied  acquirements. 

"  The  first  point  I  would  remark  on  is  Preliminary  Education.  The 
first  subject  that  attracted  my  attention,  in  reflecting  upon  the  Education 
of  Medical  Graduatos,  was  that  of  Prelimmcm/  Inst^'uction,  for  which  hut 
very  slight  provision  is  made  in  the  Statnta  Solennia  of  this  University,  an 
acquaintance  with  Latin  being  only  required ;  while  the  means,  tiU  lately, 
employed  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  the  Students,  even  in  that  lan- 
guage, do  not  appear  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  more  extensive  literary  and  scientific  education  should  be  re- 
quired from  these  who  mean  to  take  out  a  Medical  Degree,  as  extei 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  young  men  of  seventeen  or  eightee 
which  age  the  study  of  Medicine  will  probably  commence.  I  coai 
that  the  branches  of  preparatory  Education  should  be  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  Mathematics ;  while  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Natural  History,  may  be  acquired,  either  before  beginning  the  study 
of  Medicine,  or  may  he  attended  to  along  with  the  Medical  Classes.  I 
presume  that,  though  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Ethics,  will  proba- 
bly be  studied,  either  at  this  or  some  other  University,  Languages,  with 
Mathematics,  may  be  acquired  wherever  such  instruction  can  be  procured ; 
and  that  the  proficiency  of  the  Students  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
may  be  certified  either  by  Diplomas,  Certificates  from  respectable  Schools 
or  Academies,  or  by  their  undergoing  an  Examination  by  the  Professors 
of  this  University.  K I  were  asked  the  reasons  for  recommending  a  more 
extensive  Preliminary  Education  for  Medical  Graduates,  I  should  be  puz- 
zled, not  from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  them,  but  from  the  fear  of  that 
ridicule  which  attaches  itself  to  advancing  arguments  in  favor  of  an  opin- 
ion which  is  so  manifestly  correct  as  to  require  no  support.  A  prelimin- 
ary Scientific  and  Literary  education  appears  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
proper  preparation  of  the  youthful  mind  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  so 
extensive  and  difiicult  a  subject  as  Medicine,  where  an  immediate  demand 
is  made  for  clo.?e  attention,  much  discrimination,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
many  subjects  not  strictly  Medical.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that 
those  Students  whrae  minds  have  been  previously  cultivated,  make  the 
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most  uteady  and  rapid  progress  in  their  new  pursuits,  ■wMch  are  raaah  less 
difficult  to  them  than  to  those  who  are  totally  unscientific  and  deficiently 
educated.  I  know,  besides,  that  it  is  a  common  auhject  of  regret  among 
most  Physicians,  as  it  is  with  myself,  that  they  did  not  mate  use  of  youth, 
leisure,  and  opportunity,  in  laying  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  general 
knowledge,  on  which  to  rest  their  Medical  acquirements.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  were  I  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, preliminary  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  I  should  surrender  my  doubts 
to  the  authority  of  much  wiser  men,  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  by  whose  influence  it  has  been  established  in  the  Medical 
Schools  of  those  countries ;  nor  should  I  be  inclined  to  submit  leas  willing- 
ly to  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  this  College,  who  strongly  rec- 
ommended a  preparatory  education  for  the  Medical  Graduates,  in  a  Memo- 
rial presented,  I  believe,  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  (which  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  peruMng).  A  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  appears  to  be 
requisite  for  the  Medical  Students,  from  the  fact  ^hat  mnch  of  the  language 
and  terminology  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Botany,  See.,  is  derived  from  that 
language,  not  only  from  the  Greeks  having  been  our  earliest  masters  in 
many  of  the  sciences,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  such  terms 
being  short,  expressive,  and  explanatory,  and  ill  supplied  by  the  tedious 
circumlocutions,  of  modern  tongues.  With  these  terms,  of  constant  occur- 
rence both  in  lectures  and  in  books,  the  xmeducated  Student  can  not  fail  to 
be  puzzled ;  and  he  must  either  content  himself  with  ignorance  of  their 
import,  or  bestow  much  time,  and  suffer  no  very  agreeable  fatigue,  in  hunt- 
ing out  their  etymology.  Independently  of  all  these  reasons,  it  appears  to 
me,  at  least  unseemly,  that  the  members  of  a  learned  profession  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  those  wrote  who  were  their  original  in- 
structors, and  whose  works  are  still,  after  the  flight  of  ages,  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  serious  and  attentive  perusal.  It  seems,  moreover,  peculiarly 
unfitting  that  the  Magnates  of  the  Medical  Profession  (those  who  have 
acquired  either  real  or  imaginary  dignity  from  Degrees,  to  which  some 
privileges  belong),  should  not  possess  the  standard  education  of  gentlemen, 
nor  be  able  to  take  that  station  in  society  which  a  cultivated  intellect  is 
entiUed  to  assume."— (Eep.  Ed.  180,  Ev.  I.  503.) 

The  Visitors  then  go  on  to  say ; 

"  There  is  much  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  leading  views  upon  the  subject ;  the  particular  grounds 
of  opinion  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  Report,  to  detail. 
Tho  conclusion  to  be  deduced  seems  unquestionably  to  be  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a  superior  Prelmdnary  Education  to  that  which  is  now  re- 
quired. This  can  be  obtained,  apparently,  without  the  slightest  hard- 
ship :  the  more  elementary  parts  of  it  being  procured  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  medical  studies,  and  the  more  advanced  during  the 
prosecution  of  those  studies ;  an  arrangement  which  it  is  in  evidence  could 
without  diiEculty  be  made.  It  would  thus  not  bo  essential  that  there 
should  be  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  but  merely  that  there  should  be 
an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  langu^es  and  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge; and  by  combining  with  the  Medical  Classes  what  can  be  acquired 
only  at  a  TJniversily,  the  residence  in  Edinbui^h  wonld  not  be  prolonged. 
The  character  of  the  Medical  Profesaion  would  thus  be  much  raised,  and 
provision  made,  as  has  been  already  stated,  for  spreading  throughout  the 
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country  enlightened  and  well-informed  men,  who  might  be  instrumental 
in  increasing  to  a  gteat  degree  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from,  social 
intercourse,  while  they  would  have  access  to  sources  of  enjoyment  pecu- 
liarly valuable  in  the  sequestrated  situation  in  which  many  Medical  Prac- 
titioners muat  spend  the  great  part  of  life." — (Uop,  Ed.  189.) 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject : 

"We  have  here  two  diametrically  opposite  opinions.  .  On  the 
one  side,  against  the  demand  of  a  liberal  accomplisiiinent  in  the 
physiciaji,  we  have  six  out  of  the  seven  holders  of  an  aoademioal 
monopoly,  a  body  strongly  and  exclusively  int^ested  in  the 
creation  of  medical  £fraduates,  at  the  lowest  qualification,  and  in 
the  gieatest  number  On  the  othei  side,  we  have  the  authority 
of  all  Univeisities  out  of  iScctland,  and  of  the  whole  disinterested 
intelligence,  in  thia  and  every  other  country,  professional  and 
ncnpiofes&ional,  intra  ind  extra  academical,  'i'he  Medical  Fac- 
ulty— the  monopohzing  bodj — of  this  University,  spoke,  I  doubt 
not,  only  as  it  thought  But  as  the  opinions  of  men  in  general, 
aie,  m  ganural,  only  a  ruflex  of  their  interests ;  so  it  is  difficult 
even  for  i  mind,  however  vigorous  and  independent,  to  resist  the 
magnetic  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  ordinary  minds  with  which 
it  acts  in  consort :  and  thus  is  to  be  explained,  the  otherwise  in- 
explicable fact,  that  men  of  high  intelligence  and  the  most  upright 
intentions  are  so  often  found  engaged  in  the  championship  of  meas- 
ures, which,  had  they  acted  of  and  from  themselves,  they  would 
intellectually  and  morally  contemn.  In  fact,  from  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  their  personal  accomplishinents, 
might  be  drawn  a  signal  manifestation  of  the  fallacy  of  its  con- 
junct Report.    But  this  is  needless.   As  Hohbes  has  well  observed : 

^Were  it  for  the  profit  of  a  governing  body,  that  the  three  angles 

of  a  triangle  should  not  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  doctrine 
that  they  were,  would,  by  that  body,  inevitably  be  denounced, 
as  false  and  pernicious.  The  best,  certainly  the  most  curious, 
examples  of  this  truth,  are,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  History 
of  Medicine — and  of  medicine,  too,  when  yet  a  learned  and  phi- 
losophical profession.  For  this,  on  the  one  hand,  is  nothing  else 
than  a  marvelous  History  of  Variations :  and,  on  the  other,  only 
a  still  more  marvelous  history  of  how  every  successive  variation 
has,  by  medical  bodies,  been  first  fnriously  denounced,  and 
(though  always  laughed  at  by  the  wiser  wits)  then  higotedly 
adopted.  Homceopathy  and  the  "Water  Cure  are,  now  and  here, 
blindly  anathematized  as  heretical ;  in  Ihe  next  generation,  it  is 
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not  improbable,  that  the^e  same  doctiines  may  be  no  less  blindly 
preached,  as  eicclusively  orthodox  — Such  is  poor  human  nature ! 
feuoh  IS  coiporate  such  la  medical  autboiity ' 

Ihe  ne\t  pomt  is  the  Bxammahon  hr  medical  degrees.  On 
thia  the  Visitors  thus  repoit 

The  Examination  for  Degrees  m  Modicine  have  titterto  been  con- 
ducti-d  by  the  Members  of  the  Mcdital  Fae  dty  etolusive  of  tbe  Professors 
3t  tbe  Medical  Ciasses  tecently  mstituted  by  the  Ciown,  and  each  Candi- 
date has  beea  required  to  pay  a  sum  oi  Ten  G-uineas,  which  is  divideil 
eijuaUy  among  the  Examining  Professors. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  system  is  liable  to  very  serious  objections, 
Tbe  emoluments  of  the  Professors  who  examine  ought  not  to  depend  on  the 
number  of  Candidates  for  Degrees.  At  present  the  fees  drawn  by  the 
several  Professors  from  this  source  are  very  considerable,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  Candidates  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that 
tbe  number  of  Degrees  conferred  has  been  continually  increasing  during 
many  years,  in  a  proportion  muen  greater  than  corresponds  to  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  Students  attending  the  Medical  School  of  Edin- 

"Ko  explanation  has  been  given  of  this- extraordinary  increase  in  the 
niiinber  of  Degrees,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  can  not  be  accounted  for 
from  any  external  causes.  We  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  present  system  has 
a  necessary  tendency  to  render  the  Examinations  less  strict  than  they 
might  otherwise  be,  and  practically  to  Imcer  tbe  standard  of  qualifications 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Faculty.  It  is,  besides,  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
that  there  must  he  a  natural  reluctance  in  Professors  to  reject  Candidates, 
to  many  of  whom  the  fees  paid  to  the  Examiners  may  be  a  very  serious 
sacrifice.  Although  most  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Facuhy  enter- 
tain opinions  adverse  to  any  extension  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  and 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  University  as  a  School  of  Medicine  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  ntim- 
ler  of  the  Deg^'ees  annnally  conferred,  an  entirely  different  opinion  has 
been  strongly  expressed  by  all  the  other  Physicians  and  Surgeons  whom 
we  have  examined,  being  persons  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession.  It  should  seem  to  us,  that  the  vaJue  of  the  Degree 
must  bear  a  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  required  for  it ; 
and  we  have  already  observed,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  either 
the  reputation  of  the  University  as  a  School  of  Medicine,  or  the-  number 
of  Students  resorting  to  it  for  instruction,  will  be  regulated  merely  by  the 
number  of  those  who  may  obtain  Degrees.  It  has  never  been  found,  in 
regard  to  objects  of  such  importance  in  professional  pursuits,  that  the  risk 
of  failure  has  tended  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  en- 
deavoring to  qualify  themselves  for  attaining  them," — (Gen.  Hep,  64.) 

What  is  here  aaid  by  the  Visitors  is  most  true. 

As  to  theii  first  observation : — Nothing  can  be  more  incoaaistent 
with  every  principle  of  academieal  policy  than  to  make  it  the 
private  interest  of  an  examiner  to  be  remiss  or  perverse  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  public  duty.     But  this  is  here  done,  and  done, 
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among  otters,  in  three  ways.  For,  in  tlie  circumitinces  of  the 
EdinTjurgli  medical  examinations :  it  is,  1°,  made  diieotly  the. 
interest  of  the  examiner,  to  pass  as  many,  to  reject  aa  few  candi- 
dates, as  possible  ;  2",  it  is  made  indiiectly  his  interest,  to  allow 
extra  attendance  on  his  class  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in  the 
examination  ;'  and  3",  he  is  enahled  to  exercise  with  impunity, 
his  favor  or  disfavor  in  the  passing  or  rejection  of  any  cindidate. 
— Theoretically,  tbia  examination  is  thus  utterly  vicious ;  neither 
is  theory  here  contradicted  hy  experience." 

Nor  is  their  second  observation  less  oorrcot.  As  to  tlie  large- 
ness of  the  relative  number  of  Medical  Degrees  granted  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  : — this,  so  far  from  being,  in  ray  opinion, 
matter  of  honor  and  satisfaction,  should,  in  the  circumstances, 
cause  only  humiliation  and  regret.  For  it  exhibits  nothing  but 
decline  ;^-decline  in  the  number  of  medical  students — decline  in 
the  requirements  of  examination — decline  in  the  qualification  of 
the  candidates.  Comparing  the  first  decade  of  the  present  half 
century  with  the  last : — we  find  the  medical  students  in  the  former 
nearly  doubling-  in  number  those  in  the  latter ;  whereas  the 
medical  deg^-ees  are,  in  proportion  to  the  students,  nearly  thrice 
as  numerous,  being,  in  tlie  former,  somewhat  less  tlian  one  to 
fifteen,  in  the  latter,  somewhat  less  than  one  to  five.  And  this 
too,  though  in  the  former,  only  a  three  years  medical  study  in 
any  University  was  required ;  while  in  the  latter,  such  a  study 
during/(W(r  years,  and  one  at  least  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
became  necessary.  Now  what  does  this  evince  ? — Firstly,  That 
the  University  is  trading  on  its  former  credit,  a  trade  which  if 
suffered  to  continue  must  end  in  a  bankruptcy  of  that  credit  itself. 
For,  secondly,  its  degrees  are  now  granted  to  an  inferior  and  more 
numerous  order  of  students ;  which,  thirdly,  appears,  because  the 
proportional  increase  has  taken  place  along  with,  and  in  conse- 
quence of,  a  diminution  in  the  requirement  of  literary  and  Hberal 
qualification  in  the  examinee ;  while,  fourthly,  it  is  manifest, 


'  It  is  wail  known,  that  the  power  of  medical  esaminalion  secures  attendance  on  the 
class  of  the  examiner,  even  though  such  attendance  he  not  required  for  a  Degree. 
Hence  tie  aiiiiety  to  be  admitted  a  medical  eiaminer  in  this  ITniverBity,  howbeit  with- 
out a  participation  in  the  direct  emolumentB  of  the  lahor. 

'  The  late  Professor  Leslie,  in  his  evidence  taken  hy  the  Vieitars,  and  speaking  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh,  says  : — "  It  is  too  severe  a 
tnal  on  hmoan  nature  to  have  one's  duty  set  in  direct  opposition  to  his  interests.  No 
real  reform  in  the  cumeulum  can  ever  be  effected  but  hy  the  application  of  extrinsic 
and  paramount  authority."— (E v.  L  155.) 
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that  students  now  vesort  to  this  medical  achool,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  ita  facile  and  unlettered  Doctorate,  for,  as  four  years  of 
medical  lectures  in  a  University  are  here  necessary  for  the  degree, 
the  whole  number  of  medical  pupils  in  attendance  on  this  Uni- 
versity is  little  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  the  gradu- 
ates whom  it  annually  turns  out. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  students  in  medicine  are  attracted  to 
Edinburgh  chiefly  by  the  bribe  of  its  degree ;  and  that  at  least 
the  English  candidates  are  almost  exclusively  those  who  are 
either  too  illiterate  to  satisfy  the  liberal  requirements  even  of 
the  London  University  (for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  here  out 
of  question),  or  professionally  too  incompetent  to  stand  the  test 
of  the  impartial  examination  there  organized.  "When  the  literary 
qualifications  for  our  Scottish  medical  degrees  are  raised  to  a  level 
even  with  the  lowest  standard  of  other  British  Universities,  and 
when  our  Scottish  academical  examinations  are  rendered  un- 
biassed criteria  of  professional  competency ;  then  will  the  number 
of  our  medical  graduates  afford  an  index  of  the  relative  eminence 
of  our  medical  school ; — but  not  till  then.  Should  matters  go  on 
as  hitherto ;  if,  now  there  be  no  certainty,  so,  soon  there  will  be 
no  probability,  that  even  the  "small  Latin  and  no  Greek,"  still 
nominally  required,  will  be  furnished  by  the  medical  candidate 
and  exacted  by  the  medical  examiner.  "  'Tis  Latin,  and  can  not 
be  read ;"  this  which  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  predicted  would  soon 
be  the  rule  in  his  profession,  is  cei'tainly  no  longer  the  exception : 
nay,  even  English  grammar  and  spelling  are,  by  the  confession 
of  Edinburgh  Medical  Professors,  luxuries,  but  not  necessities, 
for  those  whom  our  Universities  proclaims  to  the  world,  as  merit- 
ing and  having  received  her  "Highest  Honors  in  Medicine," 
Latin  is  now,  as  Greek  was  before  1833 ; — it  is  nominally  re- 
quired for  an  Edinburgh  medical  degree,  and  au  examination 
as  to  sulficiency,  is  left  to  the  Medical  Faculty.  But  in  1826, 
scarcely  thi'ee  years  after  Greek  was  dropped  from  the  Edinburgh 
requirements  for  a  physician,  we  have  the  highest  authority  in 
that  Faculty  declaring,  "that  not  one  medical  man  in  five  hundred 
reads  Greek."  And  yet  only  three  short  years  before,  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  was  professedly  reading  and  examining  in  Greek, 
nay  certifying  to  the  sufficiency  of  all  its  graduates,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hippocrates — the  language  now  authoritatively  declared 
(what  was  long  known  in  fact),  io  be  professionally  obsolete. 
Such,  however,  is  a  specimen  of  free  professorial  examination. 
Again:  in  1825,  the  necessity  of  spealung  and  of  understanding 
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spolien  Latin  was  formally  taken  off  both  Professor  and  Student , 
a  candidate's  Latiiiity  was  left  hereafter  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
examiners  as  was,  heretofore,  his  knowledge  of  Greek ;  and  now, 
after  the  operation  not  of  three  but  of  nearly  thirty  years — now, 
after  reducing  the  examination  from  the  level  of  a  third,  to  a 
level  of  all  the  students,  how  many  are  there — in  five  hundred 
medieal  graduates  of  Edinburgh,  let  us  say — who  read  Latin  1 
In  fact,  though  not  without  advantages,  in  certain  respects,  this 
measure  has  left  us  no  security,  that  either  medieal  graduate  or 
medical  professor,  should  henceforward  be  able  to  make  any  use 
of  the  language  of  the  learned — the  language  in  which  nineteen 
in  the  score  of  medical  notabilities  have  been  written.  And 
■from  the  illiterate  and  nameless  multitude  of  this  fallen  and  fall- 
ing profession,  the  courted,  canvassed,  cajoled,  concussed  electors 
— the  incompetent  crowd  (not  certainly  without  its  competent 
individuals  also),  to  whom  has  been  abandoned  the  patronage  of 
this  University,  are  still  left  (apart  from  occasional  notoriety  of 
merit)  to  nominate,  by  chance,  favor,  or  intrigue,  among  others, 
its  medical  professors ;  and  these  medical  professors,  now  consti- 
tuting the  predominant  influence  in  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
take  upon  them,  and  are  quietly  allowed,  to  administer,  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  the  aifairs  of  this  intended  school  of  learning, 
and  to  lavish  for  their  personal  interest,  and  not  for  the  common 
good,  trusts  fondly  confided  to  the  Senatus,  when  the  Senatus 
was  still,  comparatively,  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  well-balanced 
body.  Indeed,  if  the  law  do  not  avert  the  evil,  the  Reid  Trust, 
instead  of  a  resource  toward  the  great  ends  of  the  University — of 
the  teachers  not  more  than  of  the  taught — seems  destined  to  be 
degraded  into  a  fund  for  reckless  litigation,  into  a  fund  for  the 
private  profit  of  the  trustees,  and  medical  trustees,  in  particular 
(See  p.  881.) 

The  history  of  Universities — in  truth,  of  all  human  institutions, 
lay  or  clerical,  proves  by  a  melancholy  experience,  that  semi- 
naries founded  for  the  common  weal,  in  the  furtherance  of  sound 
knowledge,  are,  if  left  to  themselves — if  left  without  an  external 
and  vigilant,  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  supervision,  regularly 
deflected  from  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  created,  and 
perverted  to  the  private  advantages  of  those  through  whom  that 
end,  it  was  confidently  hoped,  would  be  best  accomplished.  And 
this  melancholy  experience  is,  though  in  different  forms,  almost 
equally  afforded  in  all  our  older  British  Universities ;  for  all  of 
these  the  State  has  founded  and  privileged,  but  over  none  has  it 
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ever  organized  any  adequate  controlling  power.  And  wliat  is 
the  consequence  ?  What  is  their  condition  ?  "Wliat  ought  tliey 
to  "be,  and  what  are  they  ?  Corrupt  all ; — all  clamant  for  reform. 
But  unless  the  reform  come  from  without,  -we  need  not,  in  any 
University,  have  any  expectation  of  a  reform  coming  from  with 
in.     Left  to  itself,  there  is  no  redemption; 

"  Ipsa  sui  mercea  erit,  el  sine  vindice  prada." 

Our  only  hope,  a  hope,  indeed,  long  deferred,  is  a  reform  from 
without — from  above — from  the  Supreme  Civil  Power.  In  re- 
gard to  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  peculiarly  simple  to  expect  a 
correction  of  the  evils  prevalent  in  that  University,  from  the 
hodies — either  that  in  which  the  corruption  1ms  originated,  or  that 
hy  which  it  has  heen  tolerated,  or  rather — we  should  say  in 
charity — ^not  observed.  It  would,  indeed,  he  positively  foolish  to 
call  to  the  Senatus  Academicus — the  Senatus  as  now  constituted, 
— "  Arise .'  awake  /"  It  would  be  more  rational  to  invoke  even 
the  Town  Council ;  but  if  tlie  State  do  not  interfere,  then  this 
University  must,  with  others,  abide  the  alternative — "  be  for  ever 
fallen .'"  Surely,  however,  the  State  can  not  always  issue  costly 
Commissions,  and  yet,  never  afterward  heed  their  recominenda- 
tions.  In  the  cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  reform  may  indeed 
be  difficult ;  but  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy.  In  fact,  the  most  essential  improvements  arc  in  general 
manifest,  and  even  urged  in  the  Reports  of  the  two  Commissions ; 
and  these,  we  may  now  ooniidently  hope,  will  not  long  remain 
neglected,  seeing  that  Government  seems  seriously  engaged  on 
an  inquiry  into  the  English  Universities. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject,  and  shall  only 
add : — that  the  experience  of  Edinburgh,  like  the  experience  of 
every  other  University  in  which  the  same  practice  has  been  pur- 
sued, proves,  that  an  examination  hy  professors  exclusively — by 
all  the  professors  of  a  faculty' — and  by  professors  left  to  their 

^  When  limited  to  a,  few,  i^sponsibillty  is  conceiitratei! ;  bat  when  (as  tiqib  in  Edin- 
burgh), the  light  of  eiraaiination,  and  consequently  the  benefit  of  an  indirect  cenipul- 
sion  on  attendance,  is  conceded  to  all  the  members  of  this  Fac^ty,  all  become  inter- 
ested in  certain  measures,  responsibility  is  attenuated  to  a  minimum,  ^d  the  whole 
bodj  does,  what  a  part  of  it  would  not  be  bold  enough  to  attempt.  Since  the  previous 
sheet  was  printed,  above  four  months  ago,  I  see  that  the  medical  examiners  have  been 
publicly  accused  of  rejecting  a  candidate,  not  for  incompetpnco,  but  on  the  confessed 
ground  that  he  was  supposed  favorable  to  a  medical  theory,  rising  dangerously  in 
opinion,  and  not  in  unison  with  the  medical  theory  of  his  esaminers.  On  such  s  Blep 
— such  an  injustice— -such  an  absurdity,  the  old  aectional  eiaminers  would  not  have 
ventured.  If  tho  charge  be  tvcll  founded,  an  Edinburgh  medical  graduate  may  now 
be  an  ignorant,  unable  to  spell  Ms  mother  tongue,  but  must  not  be  a  prolicient,  pro- 
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own  discretion,  and  without  even  tlie  ol)Iigatioa  of  oath,  statute 
or  publicity,  is  utterly  worthless,  as  a  criterion  of  competency  in 
the  candidate  for  an  aoademical  degi'ee.  Without  entering  on 
details,  I  would  only  say  in  general,  that  to  redeem  the  Edin- 
huTgh  medical  degree,  even  to  respectability,  there  are  required 
the  three  following  conditions : 

1°-  An  extra-professorial  examination,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
candidate  possess  the  general  literary  and  soientiiic  knowledge 
necessary  for  any  liberal  profession. 

2°.  An  examination,  either  wholly  extra-professorial,  or,  at 
least,  with  extra-professorial  judges  (who  should  also  be  examin- 
ers), to  ascertain  the  professional  qaaliiications  of  the  candidate. 

3°.  The  examiners  and  judges : — to  be  adequate  to  their  func- 
tions ;  to  act  hy  rule ;  publicly,  as  far  as  possible ;  and,  now  aa 
formerly,  here  as  elsewhere,  under  the  obligation  of  a  solemn 
oatli. 

These  are  the  requisites  of  mere  respectability ;  but  were  the 
candidates  impartially  and  ably  classified  on  a  sufficient  standard, 
the  examination  might  be  raised  to  a  higher  value. 

The  recommendation  now  made  to  inti'oduoe  other  examiners 
for  a  degree  beside  the  academical  lecturers,  is  no  anomaly,  is  no 
innovation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  return  to  principle — to  the  custom 
of  all  academical  antiquity,  a  return  even  to  the  practice  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  itself,  to  wit,  in  its  first  bestowal  of 
medical  degrees.  Then,  the  doctors  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians  were  called  in ;  indeed,  the  graduation  fee  which  has 
since  been  left  to  the  "Medical  Faculty"  of  the  University,  be- 
longed to  the  Library,  and  was  thence  taken,  to  bestow  it  on 
these  extra-academiea!  examiners,  in  compensation  of  their  non- 
official  trouble. — I  may  add,  that  had  the  Town-Council,  in  their 
recent  regulation  touching  the  medical  degrees  of  this  University,  ' 
limited  the  qualifying  attendance  to  the  courses  given  by  medical 
graduates,  and  more  especially  by  Edinburgh  medical  graduates, 
there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  valid  doubt  with  legaid 
to  the  legal  competency  of  such  regulation,  which  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  only  a  step  toward  a  state  of  true  academical 
legality. 

fesEiiig  to  think  for  himself.  So  certain  also  ate  now  thfi  opmion't  of  a  mijirity 
touching  tho  very  practice,  aiij  in  the  very  boily,  wtiere,  hcrftofirn  nmdiLal  skepticism 
was  always  in  proportion  to  medical  wiEdom  '.  Our  Gregorys  and  Thomsons — whal 
would  they  now  say  to  thie  1     See  p.  S5S,  note. 
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(B,)  THi;  EXAMIITATIOISr  AND  HOI^OKS  FOR  A  DEGEEE  IH 
AUTS.  DUEmO  CENTURIES  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  LOUVAIN. 

r  HAVE  previously  referred  (p.  403)  io  this  Appendbcj  for  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  examination  for  degrees  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  in  its  Faculty  of  Arts  ;  which,  though  over- 
loolied  "by  all  academical  historians,  is,  I  think,  the  test  example 
upon  record  of  the  true  mode  of  such  examination,  and,  until 
recent  times,  in  fact,  the  only  example  in  the  history  of  Univer- 
sities worthy  of  consideration  at  all.  And  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  malEo  a  reference  to  this  examination,  from  the  Appendix 
upon  Oxford,  it  may  be  convenient  to  insert  here,  what  I  should 
otherwise  have  postponed. 

The  University  of  Loavain,  long  second  only  to  that  of  Paris 
in  the  nUmher  of  its  students  and  the  celehrity  of  its  teachers, 
and  more  comprehensive  even  than  Paris  in  the  subjects  taught; 
was  for  several  centuries  famed,  especially,  for  the  validity  of  its 
certificates  of  competency — for  the  value  of  its  different  degrees. 
It  is  recorded  by  Brasraus  as  a  current  saying,  "  that  no  one  can 
graduate  in  Louvain  without  knoioledge,  manners,  and  age". 
But  among  its  different  degrees,  a  Louvain  promotion  in  Arts  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent ;  because,  in  this  Faculty,  the  principles 
of  academical  examination  ■were  most  fully  and  purely  carried 
out.  I  am  acquainted,  I  think,  with  all  the  principal  documents 
touching  this  illustrious  school ;  and  beside  the  Privilegia,  or 
collection  of  statutes,  &c.  (1728),  possess  the  relative  historical 
works  of  Lipsius  (1605),  of  Grammaye  (1607),  of  Vernulfeus 
(1627  and  1667),  of  Golnitz  (1631),  of  Valerius  Andreas  (1636 
and  1650),  of  the  Zedlerian  Lexicon  (1733),  and  of  Reiffenberg 
(1829,  sq.)  But  strange  to  say,  I  have  found  no  articulate  ac- 
count of  its  famous  examinations,  except  in  the  Academia  Lov- 
aniensis  of  TernuliBus ;  and  from  that  book,  with  a  short  pre- 
liminary extract  from  the  Fasti  of  Andreas,  I  translate  the 
following  passages, 

Valbriiis  AwDKiiAS, — "  pHiLosoniY,  from  the  very  commence- 
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ment  of  the  University,  was  wont  to  bo  taught,  partly  in  private 
houses,  partly  in  '  the  Streef  or  public  School  of  Arts  (w^here, 
indited,  the  prelections  of  two  chairs  in  that  Faculty,  to  wit, 
Ethics  and  BJietoric,  are  even  now  publicly  delivered),  the  Mas- 
ters themselves  teaching  each  hia-peculiar  subject  afc  a  fixed  and 
separate  hour ;  until,  in  the  year  1446,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty  [private  tuition  was  abolished,  and]  four  Houses  were 
appropriated  to  licensed  instruction  in  Philosophy,  [some  eight 
and  twenty  other  Colleges  belonging  to  it,  being  left  to  supply 
board  and  lodging  to  the  students.]  These  four  Houses  are  com- 
monly called  Pmdagogia,  and,  from  their  several  insignia,  go  by 
the  names  of  the  LHy,  the  Falcon,  the  Casile,  the  Hog' — The 
Languages  (Hebrew,  Grreek,  and  Latin),  thereafter  obtained  their 
special  Professors  in  the  Trilingual  or  Buslidian  College — The 
diair  of  Mathematics  (though  its  subject  had  been  previously 
.  taught),  was  founded  in  the  year  1636."— (Pp.  9,  243,  949.) 

Veenuljsus,  L.  ii.  c.  6.  "On  Stud.y  akd  De&rees  in  the 
[Lodvain]  Faculty  op  Auts. 

-  -  -  "  Let  us  now  speak  concerning  Study,  which  in  this  Fac- 
ulty is  two-fold. 

"  The  study  of  Philosophy  is  accomplished  in  two  years.  For 
there  is  given  nine  months  to  Logic,  eight  to  Physics,  four  to 
Metaphysics ;  while  the  three  last  months  are  devoted  to  Repe- 
titions of  the  whole  course  of  Philosophy. — ['Account  is  also 
taken  of  Moral  Philosophy,  taught  on  Sundays  and  Holidays, 
by  the  public  Professor,  in  '  the  Street'  or  School  of  Arts,  and  in 
the  Fajdagogia  by  domestic  Professors.' — (V.  Andreas,  p.  243.)] 

"  The  exercises  of  this  philosophical  study  take  place  in  four 
Gymnasia,  called  Padagogta.  In  each  of  these  there  are  four 
daily  prelections,  two  before,  two  after,  uoon ;  -  -  -  -  and  each 
House  has  four  Professors  of  Philosophy,  two  of  whom  are  called 
Primaries,  two  Secondaries.  These  Professors  divide  among 
liiem  the  VJ^hole  course  of  Philosophy.  And  first,  in  Logic :  The 
Primaries  expound  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  Aristotle's  Cate- 
gories, and  his  books  of  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics  ;  while  the 
Secondaries,  after  an  explanation  of  the  Elements  of  Logic,  lec- 
ture upon  Aristotle's  books  of  Enouncement,  Topics,  and  Soph- 
isms,    In  Physics  and  Metaphysics^  (T  omit  the  enumeration  of 

'  Compare  Valerius  Anilreas,  pp.  343,  343. 
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books, I  the  Primaries  teach  at  the  hours  of  six  and  ten  of  the 
morning  ;  the  Secondaries  at  two  and  four  of  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  hearers  for  one  hour  take  down  the  dictates'  of  their  instructor, 
while  for  another  they  are  examined  and  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  prelection  which  they  have  again,  in  the  interval, 
considered. 

"  The  exercises  of  Disputation  are  either  private  or  public. 

"  The  private  are  conducted  in  the  several  Pasdagogia,  and  in 
kind  are  two- fold. — In  the  first  place,  the  students,  at  certain  fixed 
hours,  contend  with  each  olher,  on  proposed  questions,  note  each 
other's  errors,  and  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Professor ; 
and  he,  thereafter,  assigns  place  and  rank  to  the  more  learned. — 
Besides  these,  on  each  Monday  and  Friday,  there  are  Disputations 
held  on  points  of  Logic  and  Physics,  over  which  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  rotation  presides.  These  commence  in  January,  and 
end  in  June. 

"  The  public  Disputations  take  place  in  the  common  School 
of  Arts,  which  is  called  '  Tie  Street ;'  and  these  also  are  of  two 
kinds. — In  the  first  place,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  during  Lent, 
the  Physical  auditors  of  all  the  Gymnasia,  divided  into  certain 
classes,  compete  among  themselves  for  glory  ;  one  prescribing  to 
another  the  matter  of  disputation. — Besides  these,  there  are  eight 
other  Disputations,  carried  through  on  Sundays,  and  which  com- 
mence in  January.  There  are  present  all  the  Physical  hearers 
with  their  Professors,  and  in  these  they  severally  make  answer 
during  an  hour  on  certain  predetermined  theses ;  and  are  oppugned 
by  the  Prior  Bachelor  (that  is,  by  him  who  has  been  chosen  from 
the  more  learned),  and  thereafter  by  others. 

"  The  Honors  or  Degrees  which  are  obtained  in  this  Faculty 
are  those  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate,  Master.  Previous  to  these 
there  is  one  public  act,  that  of  Determination,  as  it  is  called. 
Therein  the  students  of  Logic,  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  whole 
University,  severally  state  their  opinion  on  some  Ethical  qnestion 
proposed  by  the  Preses,  who  is  one  of  the  Professors.  In  this 
manner  they  profess  themselves  Students  of  Philosophy,  but  ob- 
tain no  degree. 


'  The  Faculty  had  not  a  jniniei  cursua  on  these  departments,  as  on  Logic.  The 
Commentaries  by  tlie  MaBterB  of  LoQvain  on  the  books  of  the  Organon,  are  among 
ibe  best  extant.  But  the  objects  of  study  in  all  the  Padagogia  were  uniform ;  and 
all  the  pnpils  could  be  equally  examined,  &c.,  againat  each  other  in  the  general  con- 
course of  the  UnivGisity. 
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"  The  Baccalaureate  is  here  two-fold.  The  one  is  obtained  on 
examination  after  a  three  months'  study  of  Physics  ;  tlie  other, 
after  the  completion  of  the  course  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  public 
responsion  touching  Philosophy  in  general. 

"  For  the  License,  the  candidates  of  all  the  G-ymnasia  are  pre- 
sented in  a  hody  to  the  Venerable  Faculty  of  Arts ;  and  on  that 
occasion,  and  in  their  presence,  their  future  Examiners  (that  is 
the  [eight]  Primary  Professors  of  aU  the  Gymnasia,  nominated 
by  the  Gyranasiarchs),  make  solemn  oath,  that  they  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  no  private  favor,  hut  ranii  each  candidate  in  the 
strict  order  of  merit. — The  examination  then  begins.  This  is 
two-fold  ;  tlie  one  is  called  the  Trial,  the  other  the  Examination 
[proper.]  For  each,  the  whole  body  of  candidates  is  divided  into 
three  Classes.  The  First  Glass  consists  of  twelve,  to  wit,  threo 
from  each  of  the  Gymnasia,  students  namely,  who  by  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  Professors  stand  highest  in  learning.  The  Second 
Class,  in  like  manner,  comprehends  twelve,  the  three,  to  wit, 
who  from  the  four  Gymnasia  are  named  as  nearest  in  proficiency 
to  the  first.  To  them  [of  the  second  class,]  are  added  twelve 
others,  called  Aspirants.  The  Third  Class  is  composed  of  all 
the  rest.  Those  who  are  of  the  First  Class  are  [each]  examined 
for  about  three  hours  on  all  the  branches  of  Philosophy ;  those 
who  are  of  the  Second,  for  two  hours ;  those  who  are  of  the  Third, 
for  half  an  hour  j  and  this,  both  in  what  is  called  the  Trial,  and 
in  the  Examination  proper.  The  several  examiners  write  down 
the  answers  of  all  the  candidates,  read  them  over  again  at  home, 
and  determine  [what  in  their  several  opinions  should  be]  the  order 
of  all  and  each,  and  write  out  the  list.  The  Examination  fin- 
ished, the  examiners,  on  a  day  appointed,  consign  their  lists  of 
arrangement  to  the  Dean,  who  delivers  them  to  the  Gyranasiarchs. 
They  consult  among  themselves,  and,  by  an  ingenious  device, 
calculate  the  suffrages  of  arrangement,  and  appoint  to  each  can- 
didate his  true  and  unquestionable  rank- 

"When,  however,  the  First  or  highest  (Primus)  is  proclaimed, 
the  bell  is  tolled  in  his  Gymnasium,  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  holiday  celebrated.  I  pass  over  the  other  signs  of  public 
rejoicing.  This  honor  is  valued  at  the  highest,  and  he  who  ob- 
tains it  is  an  object  of  universal  observation.  On  the  third  day 
thereafter,  in  the  public  School  of  Arts,  the  candidates  are,  in 
this  fashion,  proclaimed  Licentiates : — In  the  first  place,  the  Dean 
of  the  Venerable  Faculty,  after  a  pnhlio  oration,  presents  the  can- 
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(liijates  to  tiie  Chancellor  [who  on  this  occasion  ranks  superior  to 
the  Rector.]  He  (the  Chancellor)  then,  having  propouncied  a 
question,  orders  the  Primns  to  afford,  in  the  answer,  a  specimen 
of  his  erudition,  he  himself  acting  as  opponent.  The  names  of 
all  the  others  are  then  proclaimed  hy  the  Beadle,  in  the  order 
established  by  the  Grymnasiarchs,  on  the  votes  of  the  examining 


L.  ii.  c.  8.  On  the  celebhity  of  tue  [Louvain]  Faculty  of 
AnTS.  "  -  -  .  -  Nearly  two  hundrecl  candidates  annually  merit 
the  Laurel  of  Arts;  what  other  University  confers  so  many?  The 
emulation  prevalent  between  all  the  [Houses,]  Masters,  and  Stu- 
dents of  this  Faculty,  and  which  though  intense  is  void  of  envy, 
for  in  study  discord  is  concordant; — this  emulation  braces  both 
the  diligence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  application  of  the  taught. 
And  while  they  who  stand  first  in  the  classification,  merit  and 
receive  especial  honor,  while  they  who  stand  last,  ai'e  almost 
equally  disgraced ;'  the  issue  is,  that  no  labor  is  spared  either  by 
the  Professors  in  teaching,  or  by  the  Pupils  in  learning.  The 
ambition  of  all  is  here  honorable  and  hard-working." 

The  result  of  this  excellent  scheme  of  examination  is — that  a 
degree,  taken  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  was  always  accounted 
respectable,  and,  if  connected  with  a  high  place  upon  the  list, 
superior  to  any  other  throughout  Christendom.  And  this  too 
when  the  rel3.tive  eminence  of  its  Professors  had,  from  a  vicious 
patronage  (partly  in  the  hands  of  the  Academical,  partly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Municipal,  body),  declined  beneath  the  level,  more 
especially,  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Universities.     For  these 

1  It  does  not  appear  that  theto  were  in  Louvain  any,  at  least  any  adequate,  rejec- 
tions.— Unlveisitles,  whicli  have  not  lavished  their  degrees  on  mere  standing,  or  mere 
professorial  attendance  (to  saj  nothing  of  inferior  considBrations),  have  endeavored  to 
malte  their  examinations  reBpectable,  in  three  ways ;  which  ways  also  admit  of  junc- 
tion ;  for  any  two  of  them  may  be  combined,  while  llie  whole  three  may  also  bo 
united.  These  are,  1°.  Rejection  of  incompetent  candidatsa,  by  relation  to  some 
minimum  of  knowledge  ;  2°.  Classification  of  candidates,  by  their  proliciency  in  rela- 
tion  to  certain  amounts  of  knowledge ;  3°.  Subordination  of  candidates  determined 
merely  by  their  inferiority  in  knowledge,  relatively  to  each  other.  The  Edinburgh 
medical  degrees,  as  they /ormeriy  were  given,  may  stand  aa  an  eiample  of  the  first; 
the  Louvain  and  quondam  (?)  Cambridge  degrees  in  Arts  (had  Cambridge  published 
and  arranged  its  Polloi),  may  afford  instances  of  the  second  added  to  the  third;  while 
those  of  Oxford,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  may  supply  the  specimen  of  a  combination 
of  the  first  and  second. — A  union  of  the  whole  three  is  the  condition  of  a  perfect 
examination.  The  condilion  I  say;  for,  besides  that  condition,  there  are' further 
requisites  of  such  perfection;  as  the  competence  of  osaminers,  their  obligation  to 
impartiality  established  upon  oath,  the  publicity  of  the  examination,  and  tlic  adequate 
appointment  of  its  subjects. 
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Universities,  while  sedulous  and  successful  in  filling  their  Chairs 
with  the  most  illustrious  teachers,  were  always  unfortunately 
remiss  in  the  bestowal  of  their  academical  honors.' 

'  In  the  scattered  biographies  of  tJic  distinguished  alumni  of  Louvain  I  lind  it 
almost  uniformly  recorded,  what  was  their  rank  in  the  graduation  list  of  Arts  Ot 
Ihese  I  chance  to  have  noted  a  few,  which  I  may  give  in  chronological  order  — In 
1748,  Pope  Hadrian  VI,  is  Prunus ;  in  1504,  M.  Dorpius  is  6th;  in  !50T  R  Tap 
perus  ia  Sd ;  in  1532,  H.  Triverius  is  Primns ;  in  1527,  F.  Sonnius  ia  Primus  in 
1529,  C.  Janaenjna  is  Primus ;  in  1542,  H.  Elenus  ia  Primus ;  in  1556,  H  Cuyckius 
is  Primns,  and  H.  Gravius  is  5th ;  in  1558,  J.  Molanus  is  6th ;  in  1561  M  Hoviue 
lhecanomstiBonlj46t!i,  and  G.EstiuE,  the  great  theolot^EJl,'?tIi;  in  1573  however 
the  greater  L.  Lcssius  is  Primus ;  in  1575,  P.  IjOmbanluB,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
ia  Primus;  in  1599,  Du  Tricu,  the  logician,  is  Primus;  in  1604,  0  Janaemas 
(from  whom  the  Janaeniala)  is  Primua ;  in  1606,  the  philosopher  Frommdua  iB 
3d,  &c.  &c.  &C. 
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(C.)  OH"  A  EEFORM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES,  WITH 
ESPECIAL  E-EFEEEKCE  TO  OXFOUD ;  AND  LIMITED  TO 
THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Any  project  for  the  reform  of  old  and  wealthy  schoois,  like  the 
great  Bngiish  Universities,  is  beaet  with  difficulties,  if  practical 
possibility  is  to  be  combined  with  theoretical  (not  to  say  perfec- 
tion,  but)  improvement.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  devise  the 
scheme  of  a  faultless  TJniversityj  if  we  are  allowed  to  abstraot 
from  circumstances.  It  is  easy,  even,  to  discover  and  to  expose 
defects.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace — how  an  ancient  institution 
may  gradually  degenerate — ^how  certain  private  interests  may 
succeed  in  gaining  a  preponderance  over  the  common  good — 
how  these  int«i6sts,  if  left  unchecked,  may  introduce,  foster,  and 
defend  the  most  calamitous  abuses — until,  at  length,  the  semi- 
nary may  be,  de  facto,  the  punctual  converse  of  itself,  de  jure. 
And  such,  in  truth,  is  the  condition  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  for  no  greater  conti'ast  can,  even  be  conceived, 
than  are  exhibited  by  these  venerable  schools,  in  what  they  actu- 
ally are,  and  in  what  they  profess,  and,  as  controlled  by  statute, 
must  profess  themselves  to  be.  In  two  of  the  preceding  articles, 
(pp.  383-457),  I  have  endeavored  to  signalize  and  to  explain, 
how  these  Universities,  as  seminaries  of  education,  present  an 
almost  diametrical  opposition  between  their  actual  and  their  lega 
existence.  Ey  statute,  they  are  organized  as  schools  of  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  and  (as  a  preliminary  of  all  liberal  professions) 
of  the  liberal  Arts ;  but,  in  fact,  the  only  insti'uotion  which  they 
now  afford,  is  in  the  lowest  department  of  this  last  faculty  alone. 
Intra- academical  study  is  now  illegally  commuted  with  extra- 
academical  standing.  Degrees — privileged  certificates  of  com- 
petency— evacuated  of  all  truth,  are  now  lavished  without  the 
legal  conditions  of  university  instruction  and  university  examina- 
tion. In  short,  the  p&blic  incorporation  and  its  public  instruction 
are  now  illegally  extinguished ;  illegally  superseded,  but  not  rea- 
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sonably  supplied  hj  the  private  Houses  and  their  private  tuition. 
In  fine,  the  statutes  of  the  institution  are  now  only  performed 
through  a  system  of  perjury,  disgraceful  to  the  school,  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country,  and  as  pervasive  in  these  Universities,  as  it  is 
fortunately,  elsewhere  unexampled. 

So  much  I  have  alleged,  because  so  much,  I  am  convinceiJ,  is 
trae.  But  I  ■would  not  assert,  that  what  has  heen  irregularly 
abolishedj  is  all  deserving  of  restoration,  nor,  that  what  has  irre- 
gularly sprung  up,  is  all  deserving  of  abolition.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  fact,  that  a  state  of  right  could  have  been  so  totally,  and 
yet  so  quietly,  reversed,  affords  a  presumption  that  what  was 
passively  abrogated,  was  itself  but  feeble ;  and  though,  with 
proper  fostering,  the  feeble  might  have  ultimately  waxed  strong, 
still  it  would  be  a  rash  conclusion,  that  in  the  old  and  legal  there 
was  nothing  but  good,  in  the  new  and  intrusive  nothing  but  evil. 
At  present,  waiving  all  discussion  in  regard  to  the  professional 
Faculties,  and  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  school  of  liberal, 
or  general  education — to  the  fundamental  Faculty  of  Ai-ts  alone ; 
it  will  more  than  suffice  for  what  we  can  at  present  even  perfuno- 
torily  accomplish,  to  inquire  : — How  do  the  English  Universities, 
how,  in  particular,  does  Oxford,  the  principal  of  these,  execute 
its  one  greatest,  nay,  now,  its  one  only  educational  function — 
atUivate,  in  gefieral,  the  mental  faculties,  prepare  its  alumni  for 
any  liberal  pursuit  in  life,  by  concentrating  their  awakened 
efforts,  in  studies  {objectively)  the  most  important,  and  {subjec- 
tively) the  most  improving  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  requisite  to  fol- 
low out  a  certain  order.  For,  it  is  evident,  that  before  proceeding 
to  consider  what  ought  to  be,  wo  should  have  previously  ascer- 
tained what  is,  accomplished.  I  shall,  accordingly,  inquire  and 
endeavor  to  determine — first  of  all,  what  Oxford,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education,  does  actually  perform — Oxford  as  it  is;  and 
thereafter,  how,  in  consistency  with  its  institutions,  it  may,  in 
this  respect,  be  improved — Oxford  as  it  might  be- 

I,  Oxford  as  it  is. — It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  determine,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  general  efficiency  of 
Oxford,  as  compared  with  any  other  University.  But  Oxford,  as 
it  now  existe,  is  not  a  single  educational  organ.  It  is  a  congeries 
of  such  organs ;  each  of  its  twenty-four  private  Houses  consti- 
tuting one ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  University,  in  its 
Examination   for   the   primary   degree,   affords    an   . 
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standard  "by  which  we  may  very  accurately  measnre  the  relative 
efficiency  of  these  several  organs.  If,  therefore,  we  find,  that 
these,  comiiared  among  themselves,  afford,  in  the  Examination, 
for  a  series  of  years,  very  different  and  still  very  uniform  results ; 
we  shall  be  entitled  to  infer,  that  one  House  is  comparatively  a 
good,  another  comparatively  a  bad,  instrument  of  education ; — ^be 
warranted  to  determine,  even  on  an  Oxford  standard,  what  every 
Oxford  House  does,  may,  and  should  accomplish ; — bo  enabled,  in 
finej  to  generalize  the  circumstances,  by  which  siich  accomplish- 
ment is  there  furthered  or  impeded ; — and,  consequently,  to  judge 
what  are  the  most  feasible  measures,  for  the  reform  andimprove- 
ment  of  this  University,  The  same  comparison,  with  the  same 
results,  may  also,  it  is  evident,  he  instituted  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  same  House  at  one  period,  and  its  efficiency  at 
another. 

Taking,  therefore,  as  the  standard  of  academical  proficiency 
the  pubUc  Examination  in  its  two  Departments,  and  its  four 
Classes  of  Honor ;  I  proceed  to  apply  this  to  the  several  Houses. 
And  {as  shown  in  the  following  Table)  in  two  different  ways :  the 
one  giving  the  comparative  eminence  of  those  educated  in  each 
House  (there  I.) ;  the  other,  the  comparative  eminence  of  those 
who  in  each  House  act  as  educators  (there  II.) 

In  reference  to  the  Instructed:  The  Tahle  shows  of  each  House 
the  number  of  its  undergraduates  (a) ;  then  the  absolute  number 
of  the  honors  obtained  by  them  in  each  department  and  in  every 
cJass  (b,  c) ;  then  the  absolute  number  of  Double  Firsts  (d) ; 
lastly,  the  number  of  First  Class  Honors  in  either  department  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  competitors  (g,  h) ;  but  previously, 
by  the  same  relation,  the  classes  of  each  department  valued  from 
lowest  to  highest,  as  1,  2,  3,  4  (e,  f).  On  this  proportion  in 
L.  H,,  proceeding  only  to  the  first  decimal,  I  have  arranged  the 
Houses ;  when  equal  in  L.  H.,  their  difference  in  D.  M.  has  then 
determined  the  order.  I  have  taken,  as  a  sufficient  period,  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1847 ;  (the  Calendar  of  1848  being  the 
only  one  within  my  reach  when  the  Table  was  abstracted ;)  and 
I  was  compelled  {for  the  same  reason)  to  make  the  number  of 
undergraduates  of  the  last  year  stand  for  an  average  of  the 
whole  ten. 

In  reference  to  the  Instructors :  The  Table  shows,  in  each 
House :  first,  absolutely,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  Academi- 
cal Honors  belonging  to  its  several  educators,  whether  Tutors  or 
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I  the  comparative  effioienoy  of  tiiB  Oxford  Hoi 
Seminaries  of  Education. 
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Showing  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  Oxford  Houses,  a.^ 
Seminaries  of  Education. 
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tt  From  the  Calendar  of  1861,  the  Instnictors  being  accidentally  not  marked  in  that  of  1818. 
it  Until  lately  New  CollegB  exercised  its  unhappy  pririlegB  of  siaminii^  and  passing  its  own  members, 
IS  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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,  k} ;  and  secondly,  the  Highest  Honors,  in  eitJier  de- 
pai-tment,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  educators  (I,  m). — 
This  latter  part  of  the  Table  is  (for  the  reason  assigned)  wholly 
calculated  on  the  year  1847.' 

Looking,  then,  to  the  Table,  and  to  its  first  part ; — we  here 
see,  that  one  House  differs  marvelonsly  from  another  in  what  it 
performs.  The  esprit  de  corps  is  fully  as  remarkable  in  Colleges 
as  in  Begiments ;  although  individual  competency  and  courage 
must,  on  the  average,  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  all.  Thus, 
while  one  Regiment  is  for  generations  known  as  the  "fighting," 

another  as  "the  flying, ;"  so  (what  is  more  intelligible),  in 

one  College  a  first  class  is  merely  of  commonplace  respectability, 
while  in  another  it  is  a  kind  of  seculai'  dignity,  and  not  to  be 
plucked,  there  even  confers  an  enviable  distinction. 

Comparing,  therefore,  the  Houses  in  LUer<s  Humaniores : — In 
this  department,  we  find  that/owr  Houses  (two  Colleges  and  two 
Halls),  containing  above  a  hundred  undergraduates,  have  during 
the  decade  no  First  Class  Honors  at  aU. — ^Agaiu,  disoonating 
these,  and  comparing  only  the  Houses  which  have  compassed  this 


'  This  Table  thus  affords  (apart  from  inaccuracies),  not  the  very  trutli,  but  only  a 
sufficiently  close  apprositnatjon  to  it. 

The  nambar  of  Undergraduates,  in  the  several  Houses,  ought  to  have  been  calcu- 
iateil,  not  on  one,  but  on  an  average  of  all  the  ten  jeara.- — -The  same  applies  to  Iha 
Jiislmclors.  Their  average  academical  eminence,  for  the  several  CoUeges,  ought  to 
have  been  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  every  year,  and  not  assumed  on  the  last 
alone.  But  as  I  was  unable,  aa  stated,  when  the  abstract  was  made,  to  accomplish 
this,  the  Table  mus'  stand  aa  it  is  ;  for  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  reconstruct 
it.  Nor  do  I  think,  that  the  result  would  vary  in  any  point  of  importance  ;  for  eol- 
legiil  accommodation  has  been  long  inadequate  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  lodging  out 
during  the  first  four  years  ia  not  allowed;  while  the  standard  of  instruction  in  a  House 
does  not  frequently  nor  rapidly  change.  It  might,  however,  be  interesting,  had  we 
Tables  of  the  kind,  adequately  executed — say  for  every  five  years. 

In  regard  to  the  valualioit  of  the  Classes,  on  vphich  I  have  arranged  the  Houses,  in 
their  educational  eminence,  I  have  a  remark  to  make, — This  valuation  is  unfavorable 
to  First  Classes;  therefore,  to  the  higher  Colleges,  which  preponderate  in  Highest 
Honors.  For,  while  the  three  inferior  classes  testify,  that  a  candidate  is  above  one 
minimum,  they  testily  that  he  is  below  another ;  whereas,  the  First  Class,  while  it 
testifies  that  a  Candidate  is  ahove  a  certain  minimum,  takes  no  account  of  how  much 
or  how  little  he  exceeds  it.  It  thus  contains  and  equalizes  the  most  unequal  profi' 
cienoies  ;  that  which  is  juat  competent,  and  that  which  is  lac  more  than  competent. 
I  was,  however,  unwilling  that  any  possible  objection  should  be  taken  on  the  ground 
that  the  valaation  was,  in  any  respect,  arbitrary.  Accordingly,  I  allow  every  advant- 
age to  those  Houses  whi;h  rejoice  in  their  amount  of  ceapectahie,  though  humbler 
honors. 

A  Double  First  evidences  both  talent  and  a  power  of  application.  But  it  only 
proves  that  a  candidate  (with  competent  ability)  has  prepared  himself  in  two  comple- 
ments, each  equal  to  the  amount  required  for  a  First  Class,     Of  more  it  testifies  no- 
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distinction,  we  find  that  one  College  is,  on  this  standard,  eighteen 
times  more  efficient  than  another. — Finally,  the  same  discount 
heing  made,  the  valued  classes  afford  a  similar  result;  some 
Colleges,  by  a  full  average,  in  this  the  principal  department,  ap- 
proving themselves  foii/r  and  a  half,  and,  the  discount  not  made, 
ieti  times  better  instruments  of  education  than  others. 

In  Discipline  Mathematics,  the  difference,  if  less  important, 
is  hardly  less  signal.  During  the  decade,  seven  Houses,  {three 
Colleges  and  four  Halls),  and  with  an  average  of  undergraduates 
considerahly  above  two  hundred,  show  no  First  Class  Honois ; — 
and  of  these,  two  (a  College  and  a  Hall)  have  no  Uoncn;  even  of 
the  lowest. — Again,  discounting  these,  and  taking  only  the  Houses 
which  have  attained  to  a  first  class,  stil!  we  find  in  this  respect, 
one  College  more  than  ten  times  superior  to  another. — Finally, 
making  the  same  discount ;  on  the  criterion  of  the  whole  Honors 
valued,  College  excels  College,  as  an  educational  organ  by  nearly 
a  twelve  fold  difference. 

But  in  the  last  place  {discounting-  All  Souls  and  the  Halls),  and 
taking  the  /;«//" proportion  of  the  highest  College  as  a  mean,  we 
have  the  following  results : 

L.  -H". — In  Valued  Claasoa  :  three  Colleges  are  of  the  very  mean 
(1 : 0  ■  8) ;  eight  above ;  and  eight  below  it. — In  First  Classes : 
of  the  mean  (1:8),  we  have  one  college;  above  it  three;  and 
below  it  fifteen. 

D.  M.—ln  Valued  Classes :  we  have  of  the  mean  (1 : 2  ■  4)  OMe 
college ;  above  it  seven ;  and  below  it  eleven. — In  First  Classes : 
there  are  above  the  mean  (1 :  18)  four  colleges ;  and  below  it 
fifteen.' 


Jj  as  thej  are  irrelevant  to  my  argument,  and  do  not  aHect  Ihe  general 

A)  Literic  HumanicTCS.     Proportion  of— 
All  classified (933),  to  all  (here)  unhonored  graduates  (1932?),  as  .... 
The  three  higher  claasoa  (609),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (SIlO),  as 
The  two  Mghei  ctasaea  (321),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (2395),  as  . 

The  highest  class  (104),  to  all  graduates  below  it  (2615),  as , 

The  highest  (104),  to  all  other  elaesea  (819),  as 

B)  Discipline  MaCheinaHca.     Proportion  of— 
All  olassilied  (355),  to  all  (here)  unhonored  graduates  (8618!),  as  . . 
The  three  higher  classes  (149),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (1903).  as 
The  two  higher  clasaos  (108),  to  all  gtaduatca  below  them  (1943),  as 

The  highest  class  (45),  to  all  graduates  below  it  (2006),  as 

The  highest  (45),  to  all  the  othor  classes  (310),  as 
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Wow,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  very  "best  of  these  Houses  ao- 
compiialies  far  less,  than  in  other  circumstances,  it  might.  But 
this  is  not  proved — at  least  not  obtrusively.  It  is,  however, 
proved,  that  some  of  the  Oxford  Houses,  throwing  out  the  worst, 
and  judging  only  "by  the  most  favorable  criterion — that  aome  of 
the  Oxford  Houses  now  perform,  aa  academical  instramenta,  five 
—ten — -fifteen — ay  twenty  times  more  than  others.  But  it  is 
clear,  that,  unless  from  ignorance  or  compulsion,  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  employ  a  workman,  pay  him  too  the  wages  of  a 
first  rate  artificer,  who  ia  worse — not  to  say,  five,  ten,  twenty 
times  worse,  than  a  brother  operative.  Yet  the  father,  who  would 
deem  it  unimaginable  to  send  hia  son  to  a  second-rate  danoing- 
sehool,  complacently  enters  him  of  a  tenth-rate  College ;  where 
the  youth  is  soon,  by  precept  and  example,  accomplished  for  life 
— as  a  conceited  ignoramus,  a  hopeless  idler;  while  the  State 
standing  by,  tolerates,  nay  protects  the  illegal  monopoly,  which  a 
body  of  men,  wholly  unqualified,  as  a  body,  for  instructors,  have 
long  usurped,  in  the  privileged  seminaries  of  the  English  Church 
and  of  the  English  nation. 

Looking  again  to  the  Table  in  its  second  part,  we  see,  in  some 
degree,  how  these  startling  differences  arise.  "We  see,  that  the 
relative  eminence  of  the  Houses,  estimated  by  the  aeadcmical 
honors  of  the  taught,  is  not  at  Yariance  with  the  academical  dis- 
tinction of  the  teachers.  We  see  further,  how  the  general  aca- 
demical eminence  of  the  instructors,  is  not  such  as  to  qualify 
them  to  assume,  far  less  exclusively  to  engross,  the  function  of 
academical  education.  A  competent  education  supposes,  that  the 
educator  possesses  two,  and  two  conjunct,  qualities :  1°,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  aid,  to  aid  but  not  to  relieve,  hia  pupil  in  the 
effort  of  attaining  knowledge  :  2°,  that  he  should,  in  hia  own  per- 
son, exhibit  a  pattern  of  learning,  capable  of  inspiring  his  pupil 
with  discontent  at  any  present  advancement,  and  a  resolution  to 
be  satisfied  with  no  humble  acquisition.     These  conjunct  condi- 


C)  Both,  Bepartments,     Proportion  of — 

All  the  Mathematical  (355),  to  all  the  Literary  Honors  (9S3),  as  . , . 

ExclusiTe  honors  in  D.  M.  (136 1)  to  eic.  honors  in  L.  H.  {8331),  as  . 

Men  honored  (958  !),  to  men  unhonorad  {1796},  as 

First  class  in  D.  M.  (45),  to  First  class  in  L.  H.  (104),  as 

Men  of  First  claas  in  L.  H.  not  in  D.  M,  (79 1)  to  whole  class  (104),  as 
Men  of  First  clasn  in  D.  M.  not  in  L.  H.  (10  7)  to  whole  clasa  (45),  as 

Double  Firsts  (lOj',  to  all  other  graduates  (28561),  as 

Double  Firsts  (lOX  lo  all  other  honored  graduates  (958 1),  aa 
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tions,  tlie  coUegial  instructors  of  Oxford  are  seen,  by  the  Oxford 
standard  itself,  not  only  not  to  fulfill,  fcut  actually  to  reverse. 
"  Ignorance  on  stilts."  For  they  are,  in  general,  unable  either  to 
assist  their  pupils  in,  or  to  animate  them  to,  an  ever  higher  pro- 
gress ;  whereas  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  infect  them  with 
discom-agement,  to  affect  them  with  disgust,  or  to  lull  them  into 
a  self-satisfied  conceit. — [TosapTWthingoftheHaUs:) 

As  to  Liierm  Humaniores,  the  Highest  Honors  are  not,  even 
in  this  primary  department,  attained  hy  the  great  body  of  those 
who  assume  the  collegia!  office  of  education. — Of  Instructors, 
sixty-six  in  numhei  ibove  a  half  (37)  are  not  of  the  First  Class; 
of  the  Tutors  m  number  forty-nine,  nearly  a  half  (23)  are  simi- 
larly deficient  and  the  same  is  true  of  about  jfi'e  sixths  (14)  of 
the  seventeen  omij  Ic  Ftalers.     Only  a  single  College  (Balliol') 

'  It  atfardeil  me  great  BatlBfacdon  to  linJ,  that  Balliol.  the  oldest  College  in  the 
Universily,  stands  so  decidedly  pre-eminent  in  this  comparative  estimate  of  tlio  present 
efficiency  of  its  Houses;  a  College,  in  which  I  spent  the  happiest  of  the  happy  years 
of  youth,  which  is  never  recollected  but  with  affection,  olid  from  which,  as  I  gratefully 
acknowledge,  I  carried  into  life  a  taste  for  those  studies  which  have  constituted  the 
most  interesting  of  my  eubseq^aent  pursuits. 

I.  Looking  to  the  Instracled. 

In  the  _^rsf  place,  the  Honors  '\ie\agaisohitBhj  considered. — Here,  nut  distinguishing 
'dia  two  deparCmenta  : — Balliol  surpasses  every  other  House  in  the  number  of  these, 
high  and  low,  indijferently  (7iiiIeiJ(117) — eieept  Cbrist.Church  ;  but  Christ  Church,  by 
far  the  largest  House  in  the  University,  while  it  esoeods  Balliol  in  the  number  of 
Honors,  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  by  one-fourth  (39),  exceeds  it  also  in  the  number  of 
competitors  for  these  by  five-fourths  (103). — Again,  iJisWn^isftJng' the  departments  : — 
Balliol,  mdntaina  the  same  aupariority  in  either,  as  in  both. — Of  Higlust  (or  First 
Clasi)  Honors;  Balliol,  of  all  the  Houses,  exhibits — most  inthe  combined  dapa.rlinc'ats 
(33) — most  in  the  IMera  Humaniores  (IT) — most  in  the  JDisciplina  MathemaliciB  (6). 
In  the  first  and  second  respect,  its  Honors  are,  in  fact,  nearly  double  those  of  any  other 
House;  while  Christ  Chnrch,  a  College  eo  much  more  numerous,  shows  only  of  these, 
in  the  L.  H.,  seven,  in  the  D.  M.,  three. 

In  the  second  place,  considering  the  number  of  Honors  m  yroporlion  to  the  number 
of  undergraduates  : — Balliol  stands  £rst,  whether  we  confoiiiAd  the  two  departments  oi 
dislinguisk  them. — And  taking  the  Highest  Honors :  Balliol,  in  like  manner,  propor- 
tionally surpasses  every  other  House,  whether  the  First  Classes  be  drawn  indifferently 
from  both  departments  or  specially  from  ea<;h : — with  exceptions  of  two  lesser  Colleges  ; 
it  being  very  slightly  surpassed  by  Corpus  in  L.  H.,  by  Merton  and  Corpus  in  D.  M. — 
Balliol,  likewise  stands  highestin  the  amount,  absolute  and  proportional,  o{i\s"Doiihle 
Firsts" — three :  this  number  being  only  not  a  third  of  the  complement  obtained  in  all 
the  Colleges  during  the  decade  ;  St.  John's  alone  eshibiting  more  than  one.— Finally, 
valuing  the  dosses,  by  making  the  fourth  a  fourth  part  of  the  first,  Balliol  (though  Ihia 
valuation  be  hardly  fair,  and  Iiardly  fair  to  it),  still  piedominates,  both  in  the  conjoined 
departments ;  and,  with  two  exceptions  of  close  equality,  in  these  as  severally  distin- 
guished.— Of  the  relative  superiority  of  Balliol  in  the  inferior  classes  of  Honor  in 
either  department,  I  must  refer  to  the  Table. 

(In  referring  to  (he  Calendar  of  I85I,  wMcli  I  have  recently  obtained,  I  find  that  the 
relative  superiority  of  Balliol,  is  Btil!  more  decisively  marked  during  the  three  follcnei-ng 
years.  With  far  less  than  half  the.  number  of  competitors,  Balliol  carries  off  three 
times  £9)  the  number  of  tlie  hight  st  literars/  honors  obtained  by  the  largest  College. 
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baa  all  its  instructors,  and  tliese  here  amount,  to  five,  of  the  High- 
est Class ;  whereas,  io  three,  no  instructor  whatever  exhibits  a 

Ollrjsl  Church  (3);  while  Merlon  and  Corpus,  tho  Colleges  -whieh,  in  this  respect,  ara 
nearest  to  Balliol,  ahow  during  these  jeara  no  literary  First  Classes  at  all. — In  the 
■oalutd  classes,  B^ol  ia  also  saperior  (to  say  nothing  of  Chriat  Church)  to  botb  MerCon 
and  Corpus,  in  L,  H. ;  but  is  rather  inferior  to  thasa  in  D.  M. — Balliol,  University,  and 
Christ  Church  have  also  each  a  Double  First.) 
II.  Looking  la  the  Inslractors. 

Balliol  ia  the  only  House  (as  stated  in  the  text),  in  which  all  the  Teachers  (Tutors 
and  Readers)  are  Firsl-Class-men ;  and  the  only  College  in  whidi  these  are  all  First 
Class  men  in  L.  H.  Balliol  likewise  surpassea  every  other  Honae,  both  in  the  uisoJaie, 
and  in  the  proportioTud  number  oiHigliest  Honors  shown  by  ita  Instructors  in  the  two 
departments,  taken  together;  aa  also  in  the  department  of  L,  H.  alone. — Indeed,  only 
two  Colleges  besides  Balliol  (Merton  and  Eieler),  have  even  all  their  TtUors  of  the 
First  Class  in  L.  H.,  and  in  the  former  of  these  the  Tutors  are  only  two.  In  Christ 
Church  and  Jesaa  the  iiva  Instractors  have,  in  either  departnjent,  among  (hem,  only  a 
single  Highest  Honor, — Balliol,  in  fine  is  the  only  Collage  in  which  the  Rcadert  are 
all  distinguished  by  the  same  Highest  Honor ;  with  the  single  exception  nf  University, 
and  in  that  College  there  is  only  a  single  Reader.  These  are  three  out  of  sixteen, 
(Of  the  Mathematical  department,  as  of  minor  importance,  I  aay  nolhbg.) 

This  relative  superiority,  both  in  teacher  and  taught,  shows  how  greatly  collegial 
and  academical  efficiency  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  English  Universities,  dependent 
on  the  character  of  the  Tutors,  and  consequently,  on  the  personal — on  the  accidental 
qaaMes  of  a  Head;  for  the  Head  posaessesin  practice  (he  nominadon  of  Tutors,  and, 
in  general,  the  value  of  the  instruction  ia  detecmmed  by  him.  And  Dr.  Jenkyns,  as 
Master  of  Balliol,  may  fairly  cldm,  for  his  own,  the  comparativa  excellence  of  his 
House  ;  as  nnunly  is  it  to  his  zeal,  intelligence,  and  liberality  (Chough  the  merit  of  his 
predecessor  ought  not  to  be  forgotten),  that  this  College  has  now  long  occupied  so 
great,  and  yet  so  unobtrusive,  a  pre-eminence  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
Osford.  The  ondergraduates  of  Balliol  are  not  drawn  from  the  chosen  pupils  of  a 
great  classical  school ;  they  are  not  elected  to  the  College  for  theb  previous  acquire- 
ments, and  after  a  wide  competition ;  they  arc  not  a  few  foundation  scholara,  hut,  by 
a  great  preponderance,  independent  membera,  A  certain  minimum,  indeed,  of  acholar- 
ship  ia,  I  believe,  now  wisely  made  a,  requisite  of  admisHon,  But  the  main  reason  of 
the  average  superiority  of  the  Balliol  men,  in  the  final  examination,  most  be  sought 
for,  in  a  better  awakening  within  the  College,  of  their  studious  activity,  and  in  their 
superior  tuition.  The  single  advantage  which  Balliol  may  claim,  is — that  its  Fellow- 
ships are  open ;  and  the  instructors,  therefore,  may  be  all  competent  to  the  work, 
Merton,  the  second  College,  both  in  true  historical  antiquity,  and  in  educational  emi- 
nence, has  great  advantagea,  &oro  ita  Portionists  (14),  a  large  proportion  of  its  under- 
graduates, bemg  (to  aay  nothing  of  its  clerks)  elected  by  the  College,  after  a  trial  of 
comparative  merit,  and  from  a  large  sphere  of  competition.  But  nothing  could  stand 
agdnst  Corpus,  the  third  College  as  an  educational  inatitution,  if  it  did  not  burden  it- 
self by  an  extra  weight  of  Gentlemen  Commonera  (6).  The  "  Scholars"  (30),  who 
constitute  the  Ikr  greatest  amount  of  its  undergraduates,  are  ad  elected  by  the  College 
from  a  wide  enough  circle ;  they  are,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  picked  men.  And 
BO  in  Lincoln,  University,  and  the  other  higher  Colleges,  All  this  only  enhances  the 
merit  of  Balliol.  But  how  much  of  collegial  efSciency,  with  and  apart  from  such 
advantages,  is  owing  to  the  character'of  a  Collegial  Head,  is  known  to  those  who 
have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  English  academical  system.  By  him,  through 
the  apirit  which  he  diffuses,  is  principally  determined  the  literary  level  of  the  Fellows, 
and  altogether,  I  may  safely  assert,  the  efliciency  of  the  Tutors,  But  to  raiae,  of 
neceasity,  the  standard  of  tutorial  competency — to  stimulate  effectually,  certainly,  uni- 
versally, the  exertion  of  the  student— and  to  direct  it,  withal,  on  the  most  improving 
applications  ;  these  are  the  primary  conditions  of  any  beneficial  change  in  the  present 
routine  of  the  UniversUy  and  Colleges. 
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siinilar  Honor.  Seven  colleges  ahow  their  instructors  tiras  classi- 
fied, in  only  the  proportion — of  one  in  Jive  {2)-. — of  one  in  four  (!) 
—of  one  in  three  (4).     And  so  forth. 

The  DisciplintB  Mathematicm  are,  in  difficulty  and  importance, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  LiterEB  Huinaniorea  ;  but,  even  to  this 
.nferior  department,  the  coUegial  teachers  are,  as  a  body,  ohtru- 
fively  inadequate. — The  Tutors,  the  principal  and  only  regular 
;nstruetor3,  while  not  less  than  one-half  of  them  have  heeu  of  the 
First  Class  in  L.  H.,  show  less  even  than  a  sixthpart  of  the  hody 
n  the  First  Glass  of  D.  M.  They  ace  even  excelled  in  this  hy 
the  mere  Readers.  iVwrae  of  the  Colleges  shows  this  Honor  in  the 
highest  proportion;  none,  in  fact,  shows  it  ui  a  higher  proportion 
to  the  nuraher  of  instructors,  than  as  one  to  tliree,  except  two 
(Queen's  and  University);  while  va.  five  the  instructors,  and  in 
ten  the  Tutors,  are  destitute  of  it  altogether. — And  so  forth.' 

This  is  just  the  result  we  should  anticipate  from  knowing  two 
things  : — Firstly,  that  the  collegia!  body  (Fellows  and  Head)  was 
not  in  general  constituted  by  capacity  and  learning; — Secondly, 
that  this  body  had  been  allowed  furtively  to  usurp,  from  the  Uni- 
versity, the  whole  function  of  academical  instruction.  Hence 
may  be  explained  : — 1°,  The  lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  system 
as  a  whole ; — 2°,  The  mighty  difference  between  College  and  Col- 
lege, as  academical  instruments,  either  from  the  chronic  accident 
of  a  better  constitution,  or  from  the  temporary  accident  of  a  bet- 
ter collegial  staff,  and,  consequently,  a  better  ooUegial  spirit ; — • 
and  3°,  From  this  last  accident,  the  remarkable  contrast  of  a  Col- 
lege with  itself,  in  respect  of  its  conjparative  efficiency  at  one 
period,  and  its  comparative  inefficiency  at  another.  The  Table 
manifests  the  two  former ;  and  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  some- 
thing in  illustration  of  the  third. 

But  now,  as  I  can  afford  only  to  be  brief,  I  must  limit  the 
consideration  to  a  single  College,  and  to  First  Classes.  I  shall, 
however,  take  as  the  example,  the  most  numerous,  and  in  some 

»  I  am  fully  aware  that  an  Examination  like  that  of  Oxford,  is  (lo  speal:  only  of  tiie 
L.  H,)  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  test  of  Echolarsliip  than  of  original  talent — in  so  far 
as  theSB  can  be  divorced ;  and  that  other  eTideiice,  say  that  of  an  able  book,  ought  to 
be  Bubsequently  taken  into  the  estimate.  But  however  hmited  {and  of  its  impartiality 
I  have  never  heaid  a  doubt},  this  Examination  ought,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
proof,  ao  far  to  be  relied  on  ;  more  especially  when  a  candidate,  not  of  very  nervous 
temperament,  has  aimed  at  academical  distinction.  But,  in  the  cose  of  the  collegial 
instructors,  such  supplementary  or  countervailing  evidence  can  rarely  be  adduced; 
for,  with  two  or  three  honorable  eseeptions,  »one  of  them  have  enabled  the  world  to 
gage  their  competency,  by  publication. 
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cts  the  most  favorably  appointed  College'  in  the  University 
— Christ  Church.  .Of  the  times  to  be  compared,  the  one  shall  be 
the  period  of  thirty  pears  from  the  first  institution  of  claasiiied- 
examinations  for  the  degree,  in  1807  ;  the  other,  the  period  of 
ten  years  ending  in  1847  {the  year  with  -which  the  Calendar 
before  me  terminates).  The  one  year  (1837)  intermediate 
between  these  two  periods,  is,  for  uniformity  and  the  convenience 
of  numeration,  omitted.  The  former  period,  be  it  observed,  I 
shall  call  the  three  decades,  the  latter  the  one  decade. 

Double  Firsts. — In  the  three  decades  Christ  Chm-ch,  com- 
mencing the  series,'  shows  of  these,  twenty-nine ;  while  all  the 
other  Houses  have,  among  them,  only  thirty-two.  The  former 
and  latter  have  thus,  on  an  average,  severally,  about  one  Double 
First  a  year:  but  the  honor,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
undergraduates,  is  in  Christ  Church  (with  its  186),  rather  more 
than  1:6;  in  the  other  Houses  (with  their  1346),  rather  more 
than  1 :  43.  The  College  is  thus  seven  limes  superior  to  the  Uni- 
versity.— In  the  one  decade,  things  are,  however,  marveloualy 
changed.  For  while  the  other  Houses  maintain  the  proportion 
of  1 :  45 ;  Christ  Church,  having  now  ko  Doiible  First,  sinks  to 
the  negative  proportion  of  0 :  186 — disappears. 

First  Classes  in  Liter's  Humaniores. — In  the  three  decades 
Christ  Church  can  boast  of  these  honors — ninety-seven  ;  that  is, 
in  their  proportion  to  the  number  of  undergraduates  as  1 :  J.  •  9  ; 
whereas  the  other  Houses,  together,  have  of  these  only  two  hun- 
dred and  forty ;  that  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  1:5-6. 
Christ  Church,  in  this  respect,  is  thus  ahead  of  the  University, 
in  a  three-fold  proportion. — The  superiority  is  however  reversed 
in  the  one  decade :  Christ  Church  now  showing  a  proportion  of 
only  1 :  9  ■  0 ;  while  the  vest  of  the  University  shows  a  propor- 
tion of  1  :.4  ■  6 — that  is,  beats  the  College  hy  two  to  one. — In  the 
three  decades,  of  these  honors :  Christ  Church  has  an  annua! 
average  of  3  •  2 ;  the  other  Houses  an  annual  average  of  only 
8  ■  0. — In  the  one  decade,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  Church  exhibits 
only  an  annual  average  of  0  ■  7 ;  while  the  other  Houses  exhibit 
an  annual  average  of  9  ■  7,    Christ  Church  has  thus  fallen  to  little 


'  I  Bay  only  "in  Bome  respects:"  foe  the  "Students"  of  Christ  Church  are  ofttoae 
colle^al  "  iiiBtilutions"  whicli  Biahop  Copleslone  justly  eails  "  the  inorsl"  (above  p. 
395);  and  Christ  Ohurcli  admits  a  more  curaotona  hody  of  Gentlemen  Commonera, 
the  academical  opprobrium,  than  any  other  House  in  the  University.     (See  below, ) 

"  At  the  head  of  the  eeries  stands — Roberlua  Feel, 
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more  than  a  fifth  of  its  former  height ;  whereas  the  Univcraity  at 
large  has,  by  nearly  a  fifth,  arisen. 

First  Classes  in  DisciplinfE  Mathematiccs. — ^In  \h.&  three  de- 
cades, Christ  Church  has  of  these,  seventy-two;  that  is,  in  the 
proportion  of  honors  to  numhers,  as  1 : 2 '  4  ;  while  the  other 
Houses  have  of  these  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-six;  that  is,  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  1 :  10  ■  0.  The  College  thus  heats  the 
University  by  more  than /oMr  to  one. — In  the  one  decade,  how- 
ever, this  relation  of  superiority  is  again  reversed ;  the  University 
now  heating  the  College  by  more  than  tiDo  to  one :  for  while 
Christ  Church  has  sunk  to  a  proportion  of  1 :  21  ■  0 ;  the  other 
Houses  continue  to  show  that  of  1 :  10  ■  2. — In  the  three  decades, 
the  annual  average  of  Christ  Church  is,  2  ■  4 ;  of  the  Tlniversity 
at  large,  4  ■  5. — But  in  the  one  decade,  while  Christ  Church  has 
only  0  ■  3 ;  the  general  average,  per  annum,  is  4  ■  2.  Thus  the 
efficiency  of  the  other  Houses  remains  nearly  stationary ;  whereas 
that  of  Christ  Church  has  dwindled  even  to  an  eighth. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  contrast  of  a  College,  in  the  spirit  of 
study,  to  itself :  Christ  Church,  in  the  former  period,  rising  &a 
proudly,  far  above  the  level  of  the  University,  as,  in  the  latter, 
it  has  subsided  humbly,  far  beneath  it.  A  display  of  the  causes 
of  this  declension  I  leave  for  those  competent  to  tlie  task ;  but  it 
will  ho  found,  I  am  assured,  in  the  higher  instruction  and  the 
higher  example,  consequently,  in  the  higher  standard  and  higher 
determination  to  attain  it,  once  so  honorably  prevalent  in  the 
society,  and  now  so  unhappily  suspended.  But  such  fluctuations 
— such  lamentable  falls  arc  only  possible  in  an  ill-regulated  Uni- 
versity ;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  any  academical  improvement 
of  Oxford,  no  longer  to  abandon  the  welfare  of  its  students  to  the 
accidents — of  private  effort,  the  exception,  of  private  remission, 
the  rule,  but  securely  to  preserve,  by  public  measures,  in  equable 
and  proper  tension,  the  exertion  of  all  its  alumni. 

Such  (apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  objects  taught)  is  the 
present  state  of  educational  efficiency  in  the  Oxford  Houses,  as 
exhibited  by  the  standard  of  the  Oxford  Examination.  The  in- 
stitution of  this  standard  was,  indeed,  decisive ;  it  constitutes 
even,  as  will  hereafter  be  apparent,  an  epooh  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  school.  It  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  raise  the  Univer- 
sity to  ife  ancient  supremacy  above  the  Colleges — or  rather  the 
Colleges  to  their  proper  level ;  nor  needs  it  any  wizard  to  foresee, 
that  the  public  Examination  must  issue  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
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present  private  aud  depressing  usurpation.  For  meting,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  propoi-tion  of  ability  and  acquirement  found 
in  its  several  graduates,  this  their  relative  proficiency  it  signalizes 
and  publishes  to  the  world.  The  world  is  thus  now  enabled,  as 
it  was  always  entitled,  to  ask : — Why  should  the  public,  and  eX' 
cludvely  jnivileged,  education  of  Oxford  he  abandoned  to  those 
— whether  College  Heads  or  College  Tutors — whom  Oxford  her- 
self reports,  as  comparatively  incompetent;  and  this,  moreover,  to 
the  banishment,  from  academical  usefulness  of  those  lohovi  OX' 
ford  also  reports,  to  be  of  the  worthiest  among  her  sons  ?  The 
answer  is  precise.  This  ia  done :  1°,  because  the  Heads  of  the 
collegial  interest,  were  for  a  certain  personal  advantage  in  the 
state  and  church,  unconstitutionally  raised  by  a  detestable  prime 
minister  (by  Archbishop  Laud),  to  government  and  supremacy 
in  the  University,  though,  as  a  body,  wholly  unable,  from  their 
lights,  and  still  less  inclined  from  their  interests,  to  administer 
the  University,  in  furtherance  of  its  essential  ends.  2°,  Because 
the  collegial  bodies  have,  through  their  Heads,  for  their  private 
behoof,  and,  in  violation  of  oath  and  statute,  superseded  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  office  of  instruction.  3°,  Because  these  bodies  not 
being,  in  general,  constituted  by  merit,  their  members,  though 
latterly  monopolizing  all  privileged  education,  have  been,  in  gen- 
eral, unable  to  reach  even  the  higher  ranks  of  academical  suffi- 
ciency, far  less  the  eminence  which  ought  to  be  required  of 
academical  instructors.  And  this  last  fact — that  the  collegial 
monopolists  of  university  education  are  not  in  general  the  persons 
to  be  constituted  into  the  guides,  patterns,  preceptors  of  studious 
youth : — this  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  standard  of  aca- 
demical sufficiency,  the  examination  for  degrees ;  and  in  the 
second,  by  a  comparison,  through  an  adequate  period,  of  one 
House  with  another,  and  even  of  one  House  with  itself,  in  regard 
of  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of  education.  For  though  the 
standard  of  the  Examination  be  far  too  limited,  and  even  within 
its  limits  far  from  perfect ;  still,  on  the  average,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence,  it  must  be  relied  on ;  and  this  we  may 
more  securely  do,  when  we  find  that  the  public  eminence  of  its 
instructors,  and  the  public  eminence  of  its  graduates,  are,  in  a 
College,  not  only  not  discordant,  but  far  more  in  unison  than 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated.  Now  judging  by  this 
combined  standard,  unless  the  collegial  interests,  as  a  whole,  had 
;her  incompetent  to  the  work  of  academical  instruo- 
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tioo,  and.  left,  in  fact,  without  interference  to  do  as  Uttle  as.  it 
chose,  the  fottowing  results  could  not  have  been  afforded.  For, 
as  we  have  seen  (abstracting-  from  All  Souls  and  the  Halls), 
College  varies  from  College,  as  an  educational  instrument ; — 1°, 
in  the  more  important  department  of  L.  H.,  on  the  higher  stan- 
dard of  First  Classes,  eighteen-fold,  and  on  the  standard  most 
favorable  to  mediocrity  of  Valued  Classes,  from/owr  to  five-fold; 
2°,  in  the  less  important  department  of  D.  M.,  above  ten  times 
on  the  more  ambitious  criterion  of  First  Classes,  and  nearly 
twelve  times  on  the  humbler  criterion  of  Valued  Classes. 

This  diiFerencs  of  House  and  House  ought,  indeed,  to  fill  ua 
with  astonishment ;  at  least  it  utterly  astonished  me.  For  though 
prepared  to  expect  not  a  small,  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
mighty,  contrast  which  the  collegia!  comparison  in  the  Table 
manifests.  I  was  aware,  of  course,  that  men — that  youths  are 
in  ordinary  little  more  than  the  passive  reflectors  of  the  education 
which  they  chance  to  receive ;  but  I  was  certainly  pre-disposed 
to  rate  far  higher  the  exceptive  number  of  those,  who,  in  a  Uni- 
versity like  Oxford,  would  pursue  their  studies  independently  of 
all  external  constraint,  and  to  whom  the  offices  of  a  Tutor  should 
prove,  in  fact,  more  impediments  than  aids.  Others  too  there 
were,  and  in  numbers  not  to  be  overlooked,  whom  no  tuition 
could  avail  to  raise  out  of  the  low  level  to  which  native  incapac- 
ity had  doomed  them.  Finally,  there  were  many,  who  sought, 
privately  and  without  their  College,  for  the  tuition  which  they 
could  not,  satisfactorily  at  least,  find  publioly  or  within.  AH 
these  classes  were  distributed  throughout  the  Houses,  and  all  it 
behooved  to  taJte  into  account,  as  tending  to  bring  the  Houses  to 
an  average  equality.  On  this  equalizing  tendency  I  had  calculated 
much — too  much  indeed.  For  the  atatistica  of  the  Table  show 
how  uniformly,  notwithstanding  every  equalizing  tendency,  rank 
in  the  academical  examinations  is  the  result  of  a  right  prepara- 
tory tuition,  and  how  rarely  the  honors  of  the  University  are 
won,  except  by  competitors  trained  to  victory  through  a  course 
of  sound  coUegial  discipline.  But  auoh  a  discipline,  though  such 
be  its  effect,  how  seldom,  if  ever,  is  it  now  afforded  by  the  Col- 
leges— in  full  efficiency  1  For,  admitting  that  the  higher  and 
fewer  Colleges  perform,  in  Oxford,  all  that,  as  educational  insti- 
tutes, ahey  should  and  can;  still  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower 
and  more  numerous  Houses  are  seen,  on  the  oritei-ion  of  the 
University  itaelf,  to  fail  most  signally  in  this  essent^iil  function, 
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whaeli  tliey  pietend,  and  that  exclusively,  to  discharge.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  this  manifold  and  ottnisive  defalcation,  the  Cliurch 
and  the  State  loolt  on;  the  nation  is  quietly  defrauded  of  the 
education  for  which  it  has  especially  provided ;  -while  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  are  still  suffered  to  sutsist,  long  after  the  condi- 
tions, on  which  alone  these  were  originally  conceded,  have  heen 
iUegally  suspended.  "  Not  individual  persons  only,"  says  the 
great  Herder,  "but  schools  and  universities,  outlive  themselves. 
In  serahlance,  their  tody  still  survives,  while  the  soul  has  long 
heen  fled,  or  they  glide  about,  like  shades  of  the  departed,  among 
the  figures  of  the  living.  Once  were  they  so  useful,  and  there 
lay  in  them  the  germ  of  a  great  development.  But  all  has  its 
appointed  limit.  The  form  which  still  remains  has  overlived  it- 
self. Alas  !  to  what  a  century  do  they  recall  us  !  To  the  strange 
tastes  of  long  buried  generations  !  There  they  stand,  establish- 
ments of  a  by-gone  time,  in  aU  its  pressure !  They  follow  not 
the  genius  of  the  age,  and,  incapable  of  renewing  with  it.  their 
youth,  have  thus  fallen  from  their  ancient  usefulness."  But  the 
English  Universities,  and  Oxford  in  particular,  though  ancient, 
are  not  so  much  superannuated  as  diseased.  Though  enfeebled, 
certainly,  they  do  not  so  much  manifest  the  symptoms  of  death, 
as  of  a  suspension,  or  rather  metastasis,  of  life ;  for  their  original, 
their  statutory  constitution  is  superseded,  but  superseded,  not  for 
public,  but  for  private,  advantage.  The  better  hope,  therefore, 
of  their  restoration.  For  the  old  and  legal  is  gone ;  while  no  re- 
spect is  due  to  the  modern,  which  has  only  too  long  been  suffer- 
ed perfidiously  to  usurp  its  place.  Oxford  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
sembled to  a  venerable  oak ;  whose  abated  vigor  is  diverted  from 
heart  to  bark,  but  this  cortical  life,  now  only  manifested  in  its 
suckers,  is,  in  fact,  wholly  expended  in  these  parasitic  oH'shoots, 
which,  while  they  waste  without  replacing,  are  allowed  to  repre- 
Eient,  as  they  conceal,  the  parent  tree. 

"  Sial  magni  nommis  mubra.  ' 

*Q  qu«rcus  eublimis  in  a^o 
s  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 
iiec  jam  Talidis  radidbus  hsiens, 
uo  est,  nudosqae  per  aSra  lamos 
nco,  non  fioniUbus,  efficit  nmbram : 

At  quannia  prime  nutet  caBara  sub  Euro, 

EC  qtiamvis  circum  sjlv^  ee  robore  tollant, 

iSda  tamen  ct^iiar." 

II.  Such  being  Oxford  as  it  is,  I  now  proceed  to  Oxford  (I 
Bhall  not  say,  as  it  should,  but)  as  it  might  be.    For  I  would  pro- 
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poao  a  scheme  of  improvement,  manifest  and  easy ;  but  not  insin- 
uate  that  a  better  might  not  be  devised.  In  fact,  as  already 
indicated,  I  look  not  alone  nor  principally  to  what  is  theoretically 
the  best,  but  to  what  is  practically  the  most  feasible,  I  limit 
myself,  likewise,  to  the  fundamental  faculty,  that  of  Arts  or  libe- 
ral instruction,  and  to  the  lower  department  of  that  faculty — ^to 
that,  in  which  alone  the  University  now  pretends  to  educate. 
From  all  higher  and  more  ambitious  proposals  I  refrain ;  reftain 
from  all  schemes  of  reform,  which  may  lightly  be  desired,  but 
may  not  lightly  be  accomplished.  I  would  suggest  obvious  reme- 
dies for  obvious  vices ;  and  should  prefer  making  use  of  the  means 
already  in  appliance,  to  seeking  after  others  which  may  specula- 
tively be  superior.  Aooordingly,  were  the  institutions  of  domes- 
tic superintendence  and  tutorial  instruction,  even  in  themselves 
defective,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  supersede  them ;.  for  the  simple 
.  reason,  that  they  are  already  established,  and  consuetudinary.  It 
is  easy  also  to  wish,  that  Headships  and  Fellowships  were,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  made  the  reward  of  literary  eminence ;  but  such 
a  wish,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  realize.  To  foiind, 
therefore,  a  scheme  of  academical  reform  on  this  or  any  similar 
ideal,  would  bo  to  frustrate  it  by  anticipation.  Any  measure  of 
practical  reform  ought,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  attempt  only 
to  remove  intolerable  abuses,  and  to  cure  theni  only  by  the  least 
violent  substitutions.  This,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance ;  for 
Reformation  should  be  gradual.  The  great  end  toward  perfec- 
tion is,  indeed,  to  initiate  improvement.  Every  step  forward 
necessitates  an  ulterior  advance  ;  so  true  is  the  adage  which  old 
Hesiod  has  sung — '■^P'XJI  vi^ta-v  rrapro^.  Thus  the  Oxford  Exam- 
ination statutes  were  the  iirst  efforts  of  the  University  to  rise  out 
of  the  slongh  of  abasement  into  which  it  had  long  subsided ;'  and 

'  Before  the  Examiiiaiion  Statutes  passed,  afier  the  commencement  of  ttie  present 
centuiy,  Oiford  awarded  her  degrees,  from  first  to  last,  without  trial,  and  independ- 
ently of  aciiuiremeiit.— CroMsos,  writing  in  1735,  says  ;— ■'  In  Oxford  the  new  philos- 
ophy is  known  aa  little  to  its  members  as  to  tlie  Australian  savagee ;  and  M.  Bernard 
pleasantly  rematllB,  that  these  worthies  are  a  century  or  two  behind  their  age,  and 
perhaps  will  so  eternally  remain.  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  hardly  breathed  in 
Oxford."  (Logique,  P.  I.,  S.  i.,  c.  6.) — Wendelmm,  who  traveled  through  England 
before  178S,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  Prffises,  Respondent,  and  the  three  Op- 
ponents, consnming  (he  statutory  time  in  profound  silence,  and  the  study  of  a  novel 
or  other  entertaining  work,  {Beschteibung,  ifcc.,  III.  p.  2J8,  S19.) — A  similar  de- 
scription of  the  ceremonial  is  given  by  Vicesimus  Knox  (who,  if  I  recollect,  was  hun- 
self  of  Oxford).  It  will  be  found  in  his  Moral  Essays,  but  the  book  is  not  at  hand.— 
Cambridge,  till  lately,  if  not  to  the  present  day,  bestows  its  degree  on  all  and  sundry 
who  bring  up  a  minmium  of  mathematics. 
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the  Examination,  now  alioiding  an  undeniable  lule,  by  which  to 
evince,  that  the  Oxford  Houses  do  not,  iji  geneiil  perform  their 
arrogated  office  of  instruction  in  any  satistactorj  degi-ee,  at  once 
annibiJates,  by  stultifymg,  all  resiotance  on  their  part,  while  it 
can  not  fail  of  determining  m  public  opinion  the  necessity  of  an 
academical  reform.  But  m  tiuth,  the  mo^t  zealous  champions 
in  the  cause,  may  be  looked  tor  in  those  intelligent  individuals, 
whom  accident  has  connected  with  the  coUegial  interest,  and  in 
the  less  efficient  Houses  ;  for  it  is  they  who  will  naturally  be  most 
impressed  with  the  academical  inadequacy  of  their  colleagnes — 
most  ashamed  of  the  inferior  level  of  their  Colleges — and  most 
active  in  originating  and  carrying  out  any  feasible  measure  of 
improvement. — But  the  Examination  not  only  manifests  the 
urgency,  it  likewise  affords  the  possibility,  of  reform.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Examination,  the  standard  of  literary  quaiiit- 
cation  has  in  Oxford  been  gradually  rising ;  and  accordingly  the 
melioration  would  now  be  easy,  which  formerly  could  have  only 
resulted  in  failure.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  Oxford  Examina- 
tion, that  of  Cambridge,  as  earlier,  caused  likewise  an  earlier 
advance.  For  without  such  a  criterion,  how  perverse  soever  it 
may  be,  the  collegial  elections  would  now,  as  heretofore,  be  there 
throwing  merit  out  of  account :  and  there  the  Tutors  might  still 
he  whistling  to  their  pupils  the  old  tune,  which,  as  pupils,  had 
been  piped  to  them ; — Cambridge  might  still  be  Cartesian  in 
Physics,  as  Physics,  are  still,  indeed,  its  peculiar  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics  all  its  Logic. 

In  the  subsequent  observations  I  shall  pursue  the  following 
order : — i.)  Recapitulate  the  contrast  between  the  legal  and  ille- 
gal in  the  education  which  the  gi'eat  English  Universities,  and  in 
pai-ticular  Oxford,  afford  in  their  fundamental  faculty ; — ii.)  State 
the  ends,  the  full  accomplishment  of  which  constitutes  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  University,  as  a  school  of  liberal  study ; — iii.)  Compare 
the  means,  now  at  work,  especially  in  Oxford,  with  the  ends  which 
such  a  seminary  ought  to  fulfill ; — and  iv.)  Suggest  such  changes 
as  may  most  easily  be  made,  to  render  that  school  a  more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  general  and  preparatory  education, 

i.)  Contrast  between  the  legal  and  illegal,  in  the  education  which, 
with  more  especial  reference  to  Oxford,  the  English  Universi- 
ties afford  in  their  fundamental  faculty. 
V,  Dejwe:  The  necessary  academical  discipline  is  public  and 
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common ;  givon  by  the  University  in  public  prelection  and  public 
exeroiae. — De  facto :  The  sole  academical  discipline  is  private  and 
peculiar;  given  .by  the  several  Houses  in  their  domestic  tuition. 
(See  pp.  386,  387,  436,  439.) 

2°,  Dejwe :  The  University  stands  provided  with  a  large  staff 
of  Preeiectors  or  Professors. — De  facto :  These  are  now  extinct, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  that  remain  "the  shadows  of  a 
name."  All  public  Exercise,  of  old  thought  justly  more  import- 
ant than  prelection,  is,  in  like  manner,  defunct — nay,  even  for- 
gotten.    (See  pp.  390,  394,  421,  439,  440,  443.) 

3°,  Dejv/re :  The  domestic  inatruokir  or  Tutor,  is  any  respect- 
able graduate,  chosen  by  the  pupil,  nor  does  it  even  appear  that 
they  must  he  of  the  same  House ;  and  the  Tutor's  principal  func- 
tion is,  by  statute,  to  look  after  his  pupil's  hair,  clothes,  and 
catechism. — De  facto:  The  Tutorial  office  is  exclusively  usurped 
by  the  College  Fellows,  who  are  seldom  Fellows  from  any  literary 
merit ;  out  of  them  the  Tutor  is  nominated  by  the  College  Head, 
who  is  seldom  Head  for  his  ability  or  learning ; '  to  a  Tutor,  so 

'  I  have  elsewhere  (p.  395,  sij.)  shown,  how  the  coliegial  foundations  ivcre,  in  Ox- 
ford, not  iuleiided  to  supply  ability,  but  to  relieve  want ;  and  that  their  members  were, 
in  general,  not  dependent  ibr  their  appointment  on  anyacadenucal  merit.  In  addiUon 
thereto,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  Heads,  I  may  adduce  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Ward,  lata  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Dcpuly  High  Steward  of  the  Vmncrsity  of 
Oxford,  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Oxford  University  Statutes  (1845) 
he  says: 

"  There  JH  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  original  destination  of  a  Head  of  a  College,  or 
in  the  statutory  terms  of  his  elevation,  wliich  involves  his  apUtnde  for  a  governor  of 
the  universal  academical  body.  But  is  he  at  ail  Letter  qoalified  for  the  purpose  under 
the  alterations  of  the  old  colle^ate  constitutions,  which  a  change  of  the  national  reli- 
jpon,  and  no  leas  of  the  national  manners,  has  effected  in  the  long  course  of  four  oi: 
five  Innidred  years  1  The  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  bring  the  ground- 
work of  collegiate  foandations,  the  founders  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  insisted  on  their 
estahhshments  being  governed  by  an  ecclesiastical  person  ;  and  even  where  the  stat- 
utes are  not  imperative  oit  this  point,  the  natural  course  of  things  leads  to  the  same 
result.  Of  all  the  nineteen  Colleges,  on!j  one  at  this  time  is  governed  by  a  layman. 
The  Heads  of  Colleges  are,  as  has  been  said  before,  elective  ;  and  it  Will  readily  ap- 
pear, that  if  the  founders  themselves  left  the  general  advantage  of  the  University  quite 
out  of  view,  while  considering  the  qualifications  of  their  principal  College  otHcer,  the 
interest  and  position  of  the  statutory  electors  are  nearly  concerned  not  to  supply  llie 
defective  ingredient.  On  the  avoidance  of  the  Headship,  one  place  is  of  course  gained 
by  every  Fellow  who  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  foundation,  but  an  adroit  exercise 
of  the  franchise  may  convert  the  single  vacancy  into  two  or  more  steps  of  advance- 
ment to  the  junior  members,  and  the  election,  in  consequence,  Jtsually  falls  on  the  in- 
cumieiit  of  the  best  living  or  other  office  or  preferment  belonging  to  the  society,  and  his 
promotion  creates  a  fresh  vacancy,  perhaps  a  series  of  vacancies.  But  it  may  he  said 
that  the  motive  of  interest  would  only  attach  to  a  portion  of  the  electors ;  another 
remains,  which  must  equally  affect  the  whole  body,  or  at  least  the  residents.  All  the 
College  codes  give  most  extensive  powers  to  the  Head  of  (he  society ;  he  must  be 
constantly  in  residence,  too,  within  the  same  precincts  as  the  Fellows  ;  it  stands  to 
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qualified  and  appointed,  every  intrant  to  University  and  College 
must  suliject  himself;  and  on  tliLs  Fellow,  or  his  associate  Tutors, 
is  the  University  now  wholly  dependent  for  all  the  academical 
discipline  afforded  to  the  alumnus.     (See  pp.  391-398,  421. 

Ah  contrary  to  reason,  contrary  to  statute,  and  contrary  to  oath, 
the  present  system  (if  system,  it  may  he  called),  can  not  long  en- 
dure. The  necessity  of  perjury  must  he  made  to  cease  ;  law  and 
fact  must  again  he  hrought  into  union,  and  their  subsequent 
&eparation  should  he  precluded.  Finally,  the  actual  ought  to  be 
approximated  to  the  rational.  Such  approximation  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  accomplished  by  a  mere  return  from  the  modern  and 
illegal  to  the  old  and  statutory.  For  though  the  statutory  eon- 
etitution  of  the  University  and  its  instruction  was,  in  former  ages, 
far  superior  to  the  mutilated  fragment  of  education  now  long 
alone  precariously  attempted  by  intrusive,  interested,  and  incom- 
petent means,  it  would,  as  has  been  said,  be  a  rash  inference  to 

rcnson,  therefore,  tiiat  a  much  more  eilcctive  anil  natural  coiisiiieratian  in  t!ie  choice 
of  a  ftitnre  next-door  neighbor,  who  should  be  a  censor,  and  must  be  a  superior,  will 
ie  his  character  for  complaisance  and  inoffeasiveness,  rather  than  aaiy  onerstrained  anx 
iety  for  the  ionor  or  adjianlage  which  will  accrue  to  the  University,  A  good,  easy  Head 
of  a  clerical  elai  vnllbe  in  muck  greater  demand  among  its  ihirly  or  forty  Fdiows  and 
incwmbents,  than  a  gifted  sage,  if  any  sach  the  socielj/  jiossesses,  who  will  exert  himself 
to  improne  the  system  of  inslTuclion  pursued  in  the  Uninersity. 

"If,  therefore,  the  disposilian  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  state  of  things  within 
Qxe  walls  of  his  own  College,  constitutes,  in  all  likelihood,  the  moat  operative  recom- 
mendation for  the  Head  of  a  House,  what  hopes  can  be  fairly  entertained  that  he  will 
be  mote  energetic  ia  his  accessory  character  of  a  GoYemor  of  the  genera]  aoadeniical 
coipraaUon!  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  their  own  volume  of  the  Caroline 
statutes,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  le^slative  capacity  of  the  Board  ;  for  they  have 
there  put  it  on  record,  under  the  name  of  Additions  to  Laud's  Code.  The  staple  of 
these  additions  ia  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  words  for  another,  equally  untrue  or 
inapplicable  to  the  present  times  ;  fresh  incense  oifered  to  mere  rank  ant!  wealth,  and 
new  sumptuary  enactments,  which  must  be  illuaory,  so  long  as  Land's  Statute  {lit. 
iii.  sect,  i)  is  suffered  to  remain  unrepealed,  and  to  drive  all  the  Undergraduates  of  the 
Urtivereily  iulo  some  twenty  GoUeges  and  Halls,  never  calculaiei  by  iUcir  founders  for 
the  superintendeace  of  a  fifth  of  their  existing  numbers.  It  may  be  sufGcient  here  Ut 
state,  generally,  that  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  it  became 
apparent  to  the  University  itself,  that,  either  from  the  natural  working  of  the  Caroline 
Code,  or  from  its  formalities  only  having  been  kept  up,  while  its  spirit  had  been  allow- 
ed to  expire,  Oxford  had  mriually  abdicated  instruction,  and  was  converted  into  a,  mere 
market  of  degrees  for  those  persona  who  could  throw  away  the  time  and  afford  the 
pecuniary  means,  which  had  become  the  chief  conditions  for  acquiring  them.  An  ef- 
fort was  therefore  indispensable,  and  the  University  was  saved'ironi  astinction  as  a 
nnraery  of  learning,  by  the  New  Examination  Statute — a  vast  improvement,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  previous  method,  bat  still  confessedly,  at  the  present  day,  alter,  forty  years 
experience,  and  a  multitude  of  amendments,  liable  to  very  great  and  striking  objections. 

"From  a  legislative  body,  composed  like  that  which  has  been  described,  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  comprehe/Lsive  scheme  of  reformation  proceeding  from  itself:  perhaps 
it  is  also  unreasonable,  for  it  never  has  legislated  independently  on  a  great  scale,"  &c 
i-n    n.  sq.) 
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conclude,  that  what  is  old,  and  even  statutory,  is  all  good ; — that 
what  is  new,  and  even  illegal,  is  all  vicious.  This  leads  us  to  the 
second  head  of  consideration. 

ii.)  The  Ends  which  a  University  in  its  fundamental  faculty, 
that  is,  as  a  seminary  of  liberal  accomplishment,  is  bound  to 
propose. 

But  heforo  stating  the  ends  of  a  University,  it  is  proper  to 
premise  a  distinction  and  explanation.  For  a  University  in  ordi- 
nary, and  in  ordinary  acceptation,  involves  two  very  different 
things : — involving  1",  what  is  properly  the  University,  a  school, 
to  yit,  for  liberal  or  general  knowledge  :  and  2°,  a  collection  of 
special  schools,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. In  the  former  respect,  the  student  is  considered,  as  an  end 
unto  himself;  his  perfection,  as  a  man  simply,  being  the  aim  of 
his  education.  This  is  the  end  proposed  in,  what  is  academically 
known  as,  tlie  Faculty  of  Arts  or  of  Philosophy.  In  the  latter 
respect,  the  learner  is  not  viewed  as  himself  an  end,  that  end 
being  now  something  out  of  himself:  for  not  his  perfection  as  a 
man,  but  his  dexterity  as  a  professional  man — in  a  word,  his  use- 
fulness as  an  instrument,  has  become  the  aim  of  his  scientific  pre- 
paration. This  end  is  that  proposed  in,  what  are  academically 
known  as,  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  &o. ;  and 
in  this  relation,  a  University  is,  in  fact,  only  a  supplemental  and 
contingent  aggregation  of  special  schools,  the  only  connection  that 
these  have  with  each  other,  or  with  the  University,  being,  that 
they  all  hold  out  to  be  liberal,  that  is,  they  all  hold  out  to  educate 
to  professions  which  presuppose  always  a  liberal  accomplishment, 
if  not  always  an  education  in  the  liberal  faculty,  or  faculty  of  arts. 
In  certain  Universities,  indeed,  and  in  certain  of  their  professional 
faculties,  a  degree  is  now  given  without  a  liberal  education ;  but 
in  these  cases,  the  profession  has  ceased  to  be  liberal  or  learned, 
and  the  instmotion  by  the  academical  faculty  is  really  that  of  a 
mere  special  school.  Pro  tanto,  the  University  has,  in  fact, 
illegally  abrogated  itself ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  English  or  the  Scottish  Universities  have  acted  more  contrary 
to  law  and  common  sense,  in  their  grant  of  medical  degrees,  the 
former  without  professional,  the  latter  without  liberal,  education. 
The  latt«r  certainly  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the  public,  if  the 
more  profitable  to  the  medical  professors. — Nor  is  historical  fact 
here  at  variance  with  philosophical  theory.  This  distinction  of  a 
Xx 
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University  into  two  parts — into  a  part  essential  or  fundamental, 
and  into  a  part  contingent  or  accessory,  is  sliown  in  the  chrono- 
logical development  of  academical  institutions.  The  older  Uni- 
versities (as  Paris,  Oxford,  &c.)  originated  in  the  fundamental 
Faculty  of  Arts,  the  other  Faculties  being  subsequently  by  acci- 
dent, and  at  different  times,  one  or  more  of  them,  annexed.  And 
at  present,  the  English  Universities,  though  still  allowed  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  in  the  special  faculties, 
have,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  long  virtually  abandoned  the  relative 
instruction ;  so  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  now  what  they 
were  at  first, — schools  exclusively  of  liberal  instruction,  but  of 
liberal  instruction,  it  should  be  added,  not  in  all,  but  only  in  cer- 
tain arbitrary  branches. 

Limiting,  therefore,  our  view  by  the  limitation  of  the  English 
Universities,  to  the  essential  faculty  alone,  the  abstract  ends 
necessarily  proposed  by  a  University  may  be  stated,  as  in  ail, 
three: — 1",  to  supply  competent  instruction;  2°,  to  excite  the 
requisite  exertion;  and  3°,  to  grant  a  true  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency. These  being  the  ends  which  a  University  necessarily 
proposes,  the  degi'ee  in  which  it  accomplishes  these,  will  neces- 
sarily determine  the  degree  of  its  perfection. 

To  accomplish  these  abstract  ends,  a  University  must  employ 
certain  concref.6  means.  But  though  means  are  necessarily  con- 
ducive to  ends,  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  several  end  should 
be  exclusively  effected  by  its  several  mean.  One  mean  may  con- 
duce to  several  ends,  and  one  end  may  be  subserved  by  a  plu- 
rality of  means  ;  nay,  what  is  directly  an  end,  may  also  indi- 
rectly operate  as  a  mean.  Thus,  the  Examination  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency,  t.  e.  for  a  Degree,  though  its  immediate  end 
be  the  ascertainment  of  a  certain  minimum  of  learning,  yet,  me- 
diately, this  Examination,  with  its  proximate  end,  may  become 
a  powerful  mean  toward  another  end,  the  excitement,  to  wit,  of 
exertion  in  the  student.  Tliis,  therefore,  makes  the  disintrica- 
tion  and  abstract  distinction  of  the  ends  and  means  proposed  by 
a  University  inconvenient,  and  without  detail  impossible ;  accord- 
ingly, in  conformity  to  convenience,  I  shall  simply  enumerate 
(attempting  no  speculative  classification),  as  ends,  all  that  a 
University  should  accomplish,  although  these  acoomplishirigs 
may,  strictly  considered,  often  partalic  more  of  the  character  of 
means. 

First  end — As  a  University,  even  in  all  its  faculties,  can  not 
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teach  the  omne  scibile,  and  aa  there  is  an  order  and  suhordina- 
tion  among  the  departments  of  knowledge ;  a  University,  more 
especially  in  its  fundamental  faculty,  is  hound  to  secure  by  pre- 
ference those  studies  which,  supposed  hy  the  others,  are  neces- 
sary, not  only  on  their  own  account,  hut  for  the  sake  of  ulterior 
progress.  In  other  words  :  a  University,  though  it  can  not  com- 
pass the  cycle  of  knowledge,  is  required  to  supply  its  introduc- 
tion. This  manifest  principle  has,  however,  too  frequently  heen 
neglected  in  our  modern  Universities — nay,  even  reversed.  Teach- 
ing every  thing,  they  teach  nothing : — 

N-^Tnot,  ovK  ivorjirap  oVp  irXeav  rjiuffv  iravjo^. 

Second  end — A  University  should  supply  competent,  and  ex- 
clude incompetent,  instractors.  This  supposes  that  the  instructor 
ihould  possess  not  merely  an  empirical  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
but  a  philosophical;  that  he  should  know  it,  not  merely  as  a 
compiexus  of  facts,  but  as  a  system  of  eifects  and  causes ;  and 
that,  besides  his  synthetic  comprehension  of  tlie  wholo,  he  should 
have  analytically  examined  how  the  parts  are  dependent  on  each 
other,  and  how  they  mutually  concur  to  the  constitution  of  the 
whole.  If  he  teach  an  author,  ho  must  be  familiar,  not  merely 
with  the  work  he  teaches,  but  with  all  the  writings  of  his  author, 
and  the  relative  opinions  of  the  learned.  If  he  teach  a  doctrine, 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  it,  not  merely  in  itself,  but  in  its 
connections,  scientiiio  and  historical.  In  short,  as  Aristotle  admi- 
rably shows — "  The  one  exclusive  sign  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
is  the  power  of  teaching,"  (Metaph.  I,  i.)  But  how  many 
teachers  are  destitute  of  all  this  knowledge,  and  never  even  sus- 
pect their  deficiency !  How  many  confidently  profess,  who  are 
wholly  unquahfied,  to  instruct ! — But  beside  his  ability  to  teach, 
an  academical  instructor  should  he  actuated  by  a  good  will.  He 
should  be  ready  to  solve  any  difficulty  propounded,  and  to  afford 
aid  and  advice  to  his  pupils  in  the ,  conduct  of  their  studies. 
This  was,  indeed,  enjoined  by  statute  in  aevei'al  of  the  older 
Universitiea ;  and  in  Oxford  the  public  Readers  (now  defunct) 
were  required  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  daily  after  lecture,  in 
order  to  answer  all  pertinent  questions  that  might  be  put  to 
■  them.  • 

Third  end — A.  University  ought  likewise  to  place  conspicuously 
before  the  eyes  of  the  student,  and,  of  course,  more  especially  to 
secure  in  its  instructors,  high  living  examples  of  erudition  and 
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ability,  For,  in  proportion  as  tlie  academical  standard  is  elevat- 
ed, will  be  the  discontent  of  its  alumni  with  any  pitch  of  attain- 
ment inferior  to  the  highest,  and  their  consequent^effort  toward  an 
ever  loftier  accomplishment ;  whereas,  the  natural  result  of  a  low 
standard  in  the  teacher,  will  be  (independently  of  other  evils) 
self- contentment  and  conceit,  or  disgust  and  inertion,  in  the  taught, 
The  beginning — the  middle — the  end,  indeed,  of  wisdom,  is  the 
consciousness  of  ignorance ;  the  consciousness  of  ignorance  is  thus  - 
the  condition  of  progress.  Hence  the  aim  of  every  intelligent 
governor  of  a  University  has  been,  even  apart  from  formal  in- 
struction, to  obtrude  the  highest  patterns  of  leai'ned  talent  on  the 
immediate  observation  of  its  teachers  and  its  taught,  in  order  to 
repress,  in  all,  any  tolerance  of  mediocrity :  aware,  with  Bion, 
that  "  The  conceit  of  knowledge  is  the  arrestment  of  progress ;" 
as  with  Seneca — "  Multos  potuisse  ad  sapientiam  pervenire,  nisi 
putassent,  se  pervenisse."  This  enlightened  policy  I  have  else- 
where endeavored  to  illustrate,'     (See  pp.  359—363.) 

Fourth  eiid — As  the  student  comes  (or  must  be  supposed  to 
come)  to  the  University  without  a  love  of  Itnowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  as  indeed  he  conies  there,  not  with  studious  habits  ah'eady 
formed,  but,  in  fact,  with  these  to  be  acquired  ;  and  as  there 
are  likewise  objects  of  strong  alien  interest  continually  soliciting 
him  to  remit  his  efforts ;  a  University  is  bound  to  apply  such 
external  incitements  as,  by  relation  to  his  previous  dispositions, 
may  overbalance  all  counter  seductions,  and  render  his  studies, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  more  pleasurable  than  their  intermission. 
For,  as  Isocrates  and  Aristotle  have  well  expressed  it: — "The 
roots  of  dicipline  arc  hitter,  while  the  fruits  are  sweet ;"  and 
as  Plato,  followed  by  his  greater  disciple,  untranslatably  says ; — 
"Ildv  ^8o<;  Bta  Wa."  Such  a  stimulus  is  furnished  in  the  desire 
of  distinction — in  the  goad  of  emulation — affections  strong  in  all. 


*  The  universal  sense  of  mantincl  lias  indeed  established  tliis  as  a  maxim  of  educa- 
tion.    The  following  rise  to  my  recollection : 

The  Arabian  Sage  : — "A  man  iswise,  so  long  as  he  seeks  after  wisdom,  but  a  fool 
when  he  conceits  it  to  bo  mastered." 

The  Rabbi  Eleazai :— "  Where  there  is  no  reverence,  there  is  no  instruction." 

"Brassicanns  asked  of  Eraemas — How  a  man  might  become  learned  1  The  imme- 
diate answer  was  : — '  If  he  haunted  the  company  of  the  learned ;  if  lie  listened  eub- 
niiaaively.to  the  sayings  of  the  learned;  if  he  diligently  read  andie-read  the  writings  of 
the  learned;  but  above  all,  if  he  never  deemed  thai  he  himself  mas  learned.'  " 

This  may  enable  as  to  solse  the  seeming  paradox  : — In  a  country,  where  learning 
is  rare,  tbe  men  of  learning  are  common ;  in  a  country,  where  learning  is  common,  the 
men  of  learning  are  rare. 
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but  characteriatioally  strongest  in  Hie  young  {"lovera  of  honor, 
yet  st.ill  more  lovera  of  victory") ;  and  these,  if  they  be  constantly 
and  efficiently  applied,  determine  a  sedulous  application  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  even  while  such  application  may  still  bo 
irksome  in  itself.  "In  learning,"  says  Bacon,  "the  flight  will 
be  slow  [and  low]  without  some  feathers  of  ostentation ;"  and 
thus  is  it,  that,  through  emulation  and  the  passion  for  distinction, 
we  are  enabled  to  fulfill  his  precept: — "As  man's  nature  runs 
either  to  herbs  or  weeds,  let  us  seasonably  water  the  one  and  de- 
stroy the  other."  For,  while  mental  effort  is  the  one  condition  of 
all  mental  improvement,  yet  this  effort  is  at  first  and  for  a  time 
painful:  positively  painful,  in  proportion  as  it  is  intense;  and 
comparatively  painful,  as  it  abstracts  from  other  and  positively 
pleasurable  activities.  It  is  painfni,  because  its  energy  is  imper- 
fect, difficult,  forced.  But,  as  the  effort  is  gradually  perfected, 
gradually  facilitated,  it  becomes  gradually  pleasing ;  and  when, 
finally  perfected,  that  is,  when  the  power  is  fully  developed,  and 
the  effort,  changed  into  a  spontaneity,  becomes  an  exertion  abso- 
lutely easy,  it  remains  purely,  intensely,  and  alone  unsatiably 
pleasurable.  For  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or  reflex 
of  the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  faculty  or  ac- 
quired habit ;  the  degree  and  permanence  of  the  pleasure  being 
also  ever  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  purity  of  the  mental 
energy.  The  great  postulate  in  education  is,  therefore — to  induce 
the  pupil  to  enter  and  to  persevere  in  such  a  course  of  effort,  good, 
in  its  result,  and  delectable,  but  primarily  and  in  itself  ii-ksonie. 
"There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  "The  Gods,"  says  Epi- 
charmus,  "sell  us  every  thing  for  toil ;"  and  the  curse  inherited 
from  Adam,  that  "  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  man  should  eat  his 
bread,"  holds  good  of  every  human  acquisition.  For,  "man  liv- 
eth  not  hy  bread  alone  ;" 

Non  ease  solum  vBecier  lethere, 
Sed  lands  vLrtutisque  fructu 

Egregiain  aatiaro  montem." 

And  with  immediate  reference  to  the  young;  it  would  he  pecu- 
liar folly  to  expect,  that  they,  especially,  should  be  ever  made  to 
climb  the  hill  of  knowledge,  stinted  of  tlieir  natural  requirements 
by  the  Way — ^tho  refreshment  of  honor,  the  stimulant  of  compe- 
tition. These  affections  are  implanted  in  us,  implanted,  conse- 
.  quently  for  the  wisest  purposes :  and  although  they  may,  of 
'.,  tiie  inference,  from  the  possibility  of  their 
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abuse  to  tlie  inexpediency  of  their  employment,  is  futile.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  evince  a  profounder  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  a 
more  disgraceful  neglect  of  the  most  efficient  means  within  its 
grasp,  than  for  a  University — than,  indeed,  for  any  seminary  of 
education,  to  leave  unapplied  these  great  promoting  principles  of 
juvenile  activity;  and  passively  to  take  for  granted,  that  its  pu- 
pils will  act  precisely  as  they  ought,  though  with  every  tempta- 
tion seducing  them  from  effort,  and  no  appropriate  inducement 
supplied  in  favor  of  studious  exertion. 

Fifth  end — ^As  knowledge  (man  heing  now  considered  as  an 
end  to  himself)  is  only  valuable  as  it  exercises,  and  by  exercise 
develops  and  invigorates,  the  mind ;  so  a  University,  in  its  liberal 
faculty,  should  specially  prefer  those  objects  of  study  which  call 
forth  the  strongest  and  most  unexclusive  energy  of  thought,  and 
so  l«ach  them  too,  that  this  energy  shall  be  most  fully  elicited 
in  the  student.  For  speculative  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
only  profitable  to  the  student,  in  his  liberal  cultivation,  in  as  much 
as  it  supplies  him  with  the  object  and  occasion  of  exerting  his 
faculties ;  since  powers  are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they 
are  exercised,  that  is,  put  forth  into  energy.  The  mere  possession 
of  scientific  truths  is,  for  its  own  sake,  valueless  ;  and  education 
is  only  education,  in  as  much  as  it  at  once  determines  and  enables 
the  student  to  educate  himself.  Nor  is  there  time  to  lose.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  or  never;  for,  as  Rousseau  truly  says : — "  L'iiiha- 
bitude  de  penscv  dans  la  jeunesse  en  ote  la  faculty  durant  le 
reste  de  la  vie." — The  objects  of  kno\'v  ledge,  which  combine  more 
entirely  this  end  with  the  first,  ought  thus  to  be  the  principal 
branches  of  primary  academical  education  To  determine  what 
these  objects,  what  these  branches  are,  would  lead  us  into  a  dis- 
cussion which,  at  present,  I  willingly  avoid ,  but  the  educational 
exercises  employed  by  Universities  m  calling  forth  the  self  acti- 
vity of  their  alumni,  are  the  following: — 1.  Examination;  3. 
Disputation ;  3.  Repetition ;  4.  Written  Composition ;  5.  Teach- 
ing, in  order  to  learn ;  6.  Conversation  with,  questioning  of,  the 
learned ;  7.  Social  study. — Of  these  in  detail. 

1.  Examination. — By  this  is  meant  Examination  in  the  course 
of  study :  and  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  modern  Uni- 
versities, this,  of  all  academical  exercises,  is  the  one  most  gene- 
rally useful ;  provided  it  be  fully  and  fairly  carried  out — which 
it  larely  if  ever  is. — In  the  Jirst  place,  it  affords  a  good,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  best  of  fields,  in  which  emulation  may  he  exerted ; 
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"but  ilie  coBdition  of  this  exertion  is  that  the  competitors  he  keen. 
Keen  howe-wei  they  will  he,  if  the  examicatioii  he  regnlai-,  fre- 
quent, and  well  conducted — if  their  own  numher  he  large,  and 
the  individuals  not  too  unequal — finally,  if  the  competition  he 
puhlio,  and  the  accruing  honor  signal.  Examination  ia  tihus  in- 
incompatibie  with  inertion. — In  the  second  place,  it  constrains  to 
accurate,  minute,  and  comprehensive  study — in  a  word,  secures 
the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  in  whole  and  in  part,  in  itself  and  in 
iia  relations ;  (a  repetition  of  the  words,  either  of  the  hoolv  itid 
or  of  the  lecture  heard,  should,  of  course,  be  disallowed)  It  thu^ 
calls  out  self  activity,  and  requiring  clear  and  diatmct  thmkmg, 
both  in  examiner  and  examinee,  counteracta  the  prevaihng  peiti- 
lence  of  slovenly,  desultory,  efTeminate  reading. — In  the  ikird 
place,  it  educates  to  presence  of  mind. — In  ihefomth,  to  piompt 
and  precise  expression. — In  ihejifth,  it  abates  conceit,  and  con- 
vinces of  deficiency. — In  the  stxtk,  it  impressively  teaches,  even 
the  mere  auditor. 

Examination  can  be  realized  in  two  forms — forms  which  may, 
indeed,  should  be  combined.     For  it  is — 1"  oral;  3"  in  vn'iting.^ 

'  The  following  is  a  very  compendious  abridgment  of  what  Melanohthon  saja  in 
praise  of  academical  EKaminaliona,  in  his  Declamation  He  Siudiis  AdolesccnlJim 
(16391)  Tlie  wliole  oration  is  well  worthy  of  perusal :  it  will  be  found  in  his  Deela- 
matioiies,  t,  i.,  p.  4SS  ;  in  the  Selectie  Beclaoiationes,  t.  i.,  p.  165  uq. ;  in  the  Corpas 
Eeformatonmi,  vol.  xi.  p.  ISl ;  and  in  othei'  collectione. — "  No  academical  eierciBC 
can  be  more  useful  tJian  that  of  Examination.  It  whets  the  desire  of  learning,  it  en- 
hances the  Eolicilude  of  study,  while  it  animates  the  attention  to  whatever  is  taught. 
Every  student  is  aiarmeil,  lest  aught  should  escape  him  which  it  behooves  him  to  ob- 
serve. This  anxiety  incites  him  also  to  canvass  every  thing  vrith  accuracy,  knowing 
that  he  must  fully  and  perspicuously  eiplain  his  understanding  of  each  several  doc- 
trine. In  this  fear,  ia  found  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  labor  of  learning  ;  without 
it,  study  subsides  into  a  cold,  sleepy,  lifeless  formality.  "What  we  have  only  heard  or 
read,  come  tons  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream,  and  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream,  depart; 
but  all  that  we  elaborate  for  ourselves  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  pos- 
sessions. But  this  elaboration  is  forced  upon  us  by  examination ;  examination,  there- 
fore, may  be  called  the  life  of  studies,  without  which  reading,  and  even  meditation,  is 
dead. — Against  prejudice  and  error,  there  is  no  surer  antidote  than  examination ;  for 
by  this  the  intellect  is  explored,  its  wanlB  detected  and  supplied,  its  &ults  ajii!  failings 
oorrected. — Examination,  likewise,  festers  facility  of  expression,  counteracts  pertur- 
bation and  confusion,  inures  to  coolness  and  promptitude  of  thought. — Not  less  useful 
is  examination  in  restraining  the  course  of  juvenile  study  within  legitimate  bounda- 
ries. Nothing  is  more  hurtful,  as  nothing  is  more  common,  than  vague  and  tumultu- 
ary reading,  which  inflates  with  the  persuasion,  without  conferring  the  reality,  of  eru- 
dition. Whefefore,  if  examination,  brought  no  other  advantage  than  that  it  counter- 
acts the  two  greatest  pesls  of  education,  found,  indeed,  usually  combined,  slolh,  to  wit, 
and  arrogance ; — for  this  reason  alone  should  examination  be  cherished  in.  our  Univor- 
sitiea.  Against  sloth  there  is  no  goad  sharper  or  more  efficacious  than  examination ; 
and  as  to  arrogance,  examination  Is  the  very  school  of  humility  and  improvement- 
By  no  other  discipline  is  a  soaring  conceit  so  effectually  taken  down  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason,  why  self-satiaBed  pretenders  ever  fly  examination,  while  those  who  think  less 
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2.  Disputation. — This  exercise  is  now  obsolete,  in  fact,  through- 
out our  British  Universities,  and  has  only  a  very  partial  and  pre- 
carious existence  in  any  other.  Disputation  is,  however,  in  a 
certain  sort,  the  condition  of  all  improvement.  In  the  mental  as 
in  the  material  world,  action  and  reaction  are  ever  in  proportion  ; 
and  Plutarch  ■well  observes,  that  aa  motion  would  cease,  were  con- 
tention taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  all  human  progress 
would  cease,  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral.  Academical 
disputation,  in  fact,  requiring  calls  out,  and  calling  out  educates 

of  the  little  that  the;  know,  than  of  the  mach  that  they  know  not,  resort  to  it  as  the 
moat  affioacioua  mean  of  improvenieiit." 

The  subject  of  acailemical  Examination  is  also  treated  wel!  and  at  great  length  by 
a  (listingnished  ooiitemporaiy  of  Melanclitlion,  the  Flemish  theologian  HyperiuB,  but 
with  more  especial  reference  to  bis  profossional  department.  See  hia  Opuacula  Theo- 
lopca  (1570),  pp.  364-436.  After  these  older  anthoritieB  in  favor  of  examination, 
independently  of  its  manifest  utility,  it  may  aurprise  us,  that  this  asereiae  has,  it  may 
he  roundly  averred,  been  long  obsolete  in  the  Protestant  Universities  of  the  Empire  ; 
for  the  "ExamiTialoria,"  occaeionally  and  privately  opened  by  individual  professors,  to 
such  students  as  may  choose  to  attend,  ata  not  worthy  of  being  mentioned  as  excep- 
tions. It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  explain  the  want ;  though  Holland,  and  there- 
after Germany,  are  the  countries,  where  learning  has  long  flourished  most  uneiclu- 
sivelv  in  all  its  departments,  and  the  Universities  comprised  the  largest  complement 
of  the  most  learned  men.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  excellence  of  their  academical 
patronage,  supplying  the  Universities  with  tiie  highest  quality  of  erudition,  a  course 
of  professorial  iecturea  alTorded  to  the  student  instraction,  better  probably  than  the  best 
publication  upon  the  subject.  These  lectures,  therefore,  afibrded  what  could  not  other- 
wise be  so  well  obtained  ;  and  though  merely  teaching,  the  University  was  not  super- 
fluous— as  elsewhere. — But  in  the  second  place,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  there 
was,  in  general.no  computaion  of  attendance  on  any  one  academical  course.  In  Ger- 
many, a  professor  had  no  monopoly  of  subject ;  he  could  lecture  on  any  branch  be- 
longing lo  his  faculty,  though  that  had  been  previously  selected  by  a  colleague ;  and 
the  same  could  every  other  professor,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  indeed  any  q^ualified 
graduate  of  the  faculty,  do  by  him :  indeed  no  exclusive  privilege  was  accorded  to 
any  course.  In  these  drcumstanoea,  there  being  no  coMpulaion  on  attendance,  exam- 
ination could  not  be  enforced ;  while,  contemned  by  professors,  and  not  desired  by 
students,  it  naturally  fell  into  dasuetude.  It  was  even  opposed,  and  that  on  high  au- 
thority, as  contrary  to  academic  hberty. — In  the  third  place,  it  was  less  required  in 
Germany  than  in  other  countries  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  other  causes,  literary  merit 
being  there  always  secure  of  promotion,  and  no  literary  merit  there  taken  upon  trust, 
the  result  was  (in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  professor  of  Goettingen),  that  "the  indus- 
try of  the  German  students  was  ao  great,  that  it  became  more  requisite  to  restrain 
them  from  over-work,  than  to  excite  them  to  a  profitable  employment  of  their  time," 
&c.— (Meiners,  kurie  Sarstdhng  -  -  iJ-  GoeiHngen  (1808),  p.  36.) 

Still,  the  want  of  examination  in  the  German  Universities  was  felt  by  intelligent 
writers  on  the  theory  of  education  ;  and  beside  the  incidental  teaUmonies  in  approval 
of  the  exerciae,  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  on  academical  instruction  by  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  Tittraann,  and  others,  its  restoration  was,  in  1825  fonfially  argued  bj 
the  celebrated  Professor  Eichstiedt  of  Jena,  in  two  solemn  addresses  to  the  University, 
in  his  capacity  of  Programmatariua,  or  Public  Orator,  entitled — "  De  Examinibas  in 
Acadendas  Revocandis."  But  Eichstiedt  was  not  peculiarly  qualified  for  lie  work ; 
and  had  be  merely  reprinted  the  Declamation  of  Melanchthon,  of  which,  however,  he 
waa  unaware,  ho  would  have  done  more  toward  the  result  for  which  he  contended, 
tlian  by  liia  own  eloquence  in 
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to,  the  most  important  intellectual  virtues ; — to  presence  of  mind, 
to  dominion  over  our  faculties,  to  promptitude  of  recollection  and 
of  thought,  and  virithal,  though  animating  emulation,  to  a  perfect 
command  of  temper.  It  stimulates  also  to  a  more  attentive  and 
profounder  study  of  the  matters  to  he  thus  discussed ;  it  more 
deeply  impresses  the  facts  and  doctrines  taught  upon  the  mind ; 
and,  finally,  vrhat  is  of  peculiar  importance,  and  peculiarly  ac- 
complished hy  rightly  regulated  disputation,  it  checks  all  tendency 
toward  irrelevancy  and  disorder  in  statement,  hy  astricting  the 
disputants  to  a  pertinent  and  precise  and  logically  predetermined 
order  of  the  evolution  of  their  reasonings.  Accordingly,  in  the 
hest  of  the  older  Universities  {as  in  Louvain),  nothing  was  taught 
by  prelection  in  the  fundamental  faculty,  which  was  not  also  gone 
over  in  the  exercises  of  disputation  and  examination.' 


'  The  greafeat  contrast  between  tho  olJet  education  afTorded  in  the  UnivetBities  and 
the  mora  modem,  is  perhaps  displajed  in  regard  to  the  exeroiae  of  Dispotation ;  and, 
assuredly,  the  comparison  is  not  in  favor  of  the  lattsr. — Before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, Universilies  were  useful,  nay  indispensable,  as  organs  of  publication  and  learned 
intercourse.  They  were  comparatively  few  in  number ;  spoke  one  learned  language ; 
profesEfld  a  common  faifh;  the  crowds  wliom  they  attracted  from  (he  most  diataat 
countries  were  immense  ;  and  one  academical  teacher  might  then  dispense  to  hundreds, 
it  might  be  to  thousands,  the  information  of  which,  except  in  such  a  hterary  centre, 
they  could  hardly  have  become  aware.  Yet  these  same  schools  justly  considered  thejj 
function  of  preUclioti  aa  in  importance  greatly  inferior  to  their  function  of  exercise  ; 
and  among  the  exercises  which  they  sedolously  inforced,  that  of  disjmlaliim,  regular 
and  frei^nent,  was  the  principal.  With  this,  indeed,  no  other  academical  act  was  per- 
mittod  to  interfere.  During  the  seasons  of  disputa^on  all  other  instruction  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  every  mean  employed  to  secure  an  auditory  the  most  numerous, — On  the 
other  hand,  dnce  the  art  of  printing  Iiaa  totally  superseded  the  Univerai  ties,  as  instru- 
ments of  pubUcation ;  and  since  their  indefinite  multiplication  in  every  country,  the 
divisions  of  religion,  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular,  combined,  in  general,  with  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  individual  chairs,  and  vicious  systems  of  appointment  to  these 
ch^rs  themselves,  have  reduced  Universities,  from  cosmopolite  and  catholic,  to  local 
and  sectarian  schools,  schools  likewise  oiten  monopolizing  instruction,  but  with  in- 
Btrnctors  comparatively  inferior  both  in  ability  and  learning  :  strange  to  say,  the  whole 
function  of  a  University  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  concentrated  in  the  useless  office  of 
conBQunicating  information  ;  that  is,  the  academical  teacher  or  professor  reads  to  his 
auditors  a  course  of  lectures  upon  subjects  which  they,  with  far  greater  convenience, 
might  study  for  themselves  in  books — lectures,  too,  which  were  they  ever  printed,  no 
one  would  probably  ever  dream  of  reading ;  while  disputation  (if  not  every  other  ex- 
ercise), which  public  seirdnaries  alone  can  realize,  is  utterly  abandoned  and  even  un- 
known,— Thus  the  Universities,  of  old,  ably  and  ftuthfully  discharged  their  higher  and 
their  lower  duties ;  whereas  of  late,  they  attempt,  too  frequently,  only  what  is  of  least 
importance,  and  attempt  this  minor  duty,  onlyUirougU  inefficient  means, — But  could 
disputation,  the  practical  exercise  of  reasoning,  be  agdn  restored  {of  course,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  disputants,  and  perhaps  less  limited,  than  of  old,  to  mere  logical  form) 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  constitute  an  era  in  academical  efficiency.  Lord  Bacon 
has  indeed  recommended  this.  For  while  testi^ing,  that  tho  practice  of  disputation 
xeiiiiers  the  mind  prompt  and  all-sidod,  he  proposoa  the  establishment  of  what  he  calls 
a  College' of  Controversies,  By  such  an  institution  would  he  obtained  all  the  advant- 
ages of  a  Debating  Society,  but  with  others  of  the  lughest  importance,  which  aro 
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3.  Repetition. — As  the  end  of  study,  is  not  merely  to  compass 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  hut  in  and  from  that  knowledge  to  lay  up 

hereby  not  supplied;  at  the  aaiiie  lime  the  BCrioUE  disadvantages  would  be  correcteil, 
which  adhere  to  the  practice  of  dabate,  when  not  under  logical  regulation  and  intelli- 
gent control.  (In  s,  profeeaional  edacatian  for  the  bar,  an  institute  Sot  practice,  under 
a  competent  profsasor,  in  which  all  tha  stspa  of  a  legal  process  should,  by  the  students 
(hemselTes,  be  regularly  gone  through  from  first  to  last,  and  in  concrete  exampltis  of 
every  variety  of  action — this  would  inure  tliem  to  oral  and  written  pleadmg  before 
commencing  practice,  and  compendiously  supply,  what  can  not  now  be  obtained  at  all 
from  books  or  lectures,  and  to  obtain  which,  howaver  inadequately,  months  and  years 
are  often  spent  in  an  attorney's  or  writer's  office — a  knowledge  of  form.) 

As  it  is,  indeed,  and  out  of  school,  all  profitable  study  is  a  silent  disputation— an 
intellectual  gymnastic  ;  and  the  most  improving  boobs  are  predsely  those  which  most 
excite  the  reader — to  understand  the  author,  lo  supply  what  he  has  omitted,  and  to  can- 
vass his  facta  and  reasonmgs.  To  read  passively,  to  learn — is,  in  reality,  not  to  leam  at 
all.  In  study,  implicit  faitii,  belief  upon  authority,  ia  worse  even  than,  for  a  time, 
erroneous  speculation.  To  read  profitably,  we  should  read  the  authors,  net  most  in 
nniaon  with,  but  most  adverse  to,  our  opinions  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
cure  of  bodies,  cwmUopaihy  and  not  hommo'pailiy,  is  the  tine  medicine  of  minds.  Ac- 
cordingly such  sciences  and  such  authors,  as  present  only  unquestionabis  truths, 
determining  a  minimum  of  self-activity  in  the  student,  are  in  a  rational  education,  sub- 
jectively, naught.  Those  sciences  and  authors,  on  the  contrary,  as  constrain  the 
student  to  independent  thought,  ace,  whatever  be  their  objective  certainty,  subjectively, 
educationally,  best. — In  this  respect,  no  writer  is  to  be  compared  with  Ariatotle.  For 
while  his  doctrine  is,  on  every  point,  pre-eminently  worth  the  knowmg,  still  it  is  never 
to  be  adequately  known,  without  considerable  effort.  He  condenses  always  the  moat 
meaning  in  the  fewest  words ;  be  omits  whatever  may  by  attention  be  supplied ;  he  can, 
in  fact,  only  be  rightly  understood,  or  intelligently  admired,  by  a  reader,  who  is  familial 
with  his  writings  as  a.  whole,  and  not  unable  to  wrestle  with  the  writer.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  philosopher  is  an  ancient ;  and  the  ancient  associations  of  thought  and 
language  are  so  different  from  the  modem,  that  their  study  necessarily  educates  the 
mind  to  a  liberal  expansion,  in  emancipating  it  from  those  fetters  which  the  accidental 
custom  of  time  and  country  would  otlienvise  impose. — But  what  renders  the  study  of 
Aristotle  so  pecuUacly  profitable  for  the  more  advanced  student,  renders  the  Aristotelio 
works  no  less  improper  as  a  primary  exercise  of  thought;  nor  would  it,  in  fact,  be 
more  absurd  to  inflict  the  food  and  exercise  of  Mila  on  the  tyro  athlete,  than  to  intro- 
duce an  nnpracticed  thinker  to  philosophy,  through  tha  speculations  of  the  Stagirite. 
An  Alma  Mater  should  consider,  with  the  Apostle,  that  its  alumni  at  first  "  have  need 
of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat ;  but  that  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  as  are  of 
perfect  age,  and  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil." 

or  authorities  in  commendation  of  this  exercise  there  need  be  no  end.  I  shall  quote 
only  one,  but  he  one  of  the  highest ; — the  elder  Scaliger.  "  Vivos  says — '  We  profit 
more  by  silent  meditation  than  by  dispute.'  This  ia  not  true.  For,  as  from  the 
collision  of  stones  [light],  so  from  Uie  collision  of  minds  truth,  is  struck  out.  I  myself 
am  an  example.  For  often  do  I  meditate  alone,  long,  and  intently ;  but  without  an 
antagonist — unless  I  light,  all  is  in  vain.  A  master  indeed  excites  ua  to  higher  activity 
[than  a  book] ;  but  an  opponent,  be  it  by  his  obstinacy,  be  it  by  his  wisdom,  is  lo  me 
twice  a  master."  The  words  of  Vives  show,  in  what  limitation  this  illustrious  thinker 
meant  his  doctrine  to  be  understood,  "  But  in  ilie  sciences  of  eanlemplalian,  for  medi- 
tation and  exercise,  we  have  silent  thought  and  a  pondering  of  the  counter  reasons ; 
thus  do  we  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  than  by  dispute  or 
altercation,  which  more  frequently  confuses  than  sharpens  the  judgment."  Both  are 
right,  and  both  their  recommendations  should  be  conjoined.  Vivos  proposes  one  sort 
of  intellectual  effort,  for  one  sort  of  science  ;  Scaliger,  too  exclusively,  perhaps,  pro- 
poses another,  for  all  sciences,  and,  from  his  own  personality,  for  all  men.  For,  soolh 
to  say,  the  Prince  of  Verona  in  his  pride,  and  pride  of  strength,  was  somewhat  of  the 
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materials  for  apeculation;  so  it  is  not  the  quantity  read,  but 
the  degree  of  reading,  which  affords  a  profitable  exercise  to  the 
student.  Thus  it  is  far  more  improving  to  read  one  (gooti)  hook 
ten  times,  than  to  read  ten  (good}-boolts  once;  and  "non  multa 
sed  muttum"  Httle  perhaps,  but  accurate,  has,  from  ancient  times, 
obtained  the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  from  all  who 
had  any  title  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  "He  who 
lives  every  where  is  at  home  no  where ;"  ihe  friend  of  all  ia  the 
friend  of  none;  nor  is  there,  intellectually,  a  moie  conte  jtble 
character,  than  a  Margites,  "m  omnibus  ahquid,  in  toto  nil  1 
And,  as  tliey  are  not  the  healthiest,  who  eat  the  mo  t  b  t  vho 
digest  the  best ;  so,  a  University,  as  an  intellectual  gy  na  u  n 
should  consider,  that  its  "  mental  dietetic  '  is  tonic,  not  repletorj 
— that  its  function  is  not  to  smfeit,  but  to  stimulate,  curiosity — 
not  to  pour  in  a  maximum  of  information,  but  thiough  its  inform- 
ation (be  it  much  or  Httle),  to  draw  foith  a  ma\imura  of  thought. 
He,  therefore,  who  reads — to  remember,  does  well ;  fo  under- 
stand, does  better  ;  but  to  judge,  does  best. — Wor  did  the  Univer- 
sities of  old  repudiate  the  principle  ;  and  the  academical  distinc- 
tion of  Lectio  Cursoria  and  Lectio  Statana  would,  were  it  ex- 
pJained,  show  that,  in,  them,  theory  and  practice  were  in  unison.' 
Our  modern  stand,  however,  in  this  respect  signally  contrasted 
with  our  ancient,  schools.  For  if,  in  theory,  all  authorities  bo  at 
one,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  principle ;  how  few  are 
now  the  Universities  which  carry  it  out  fairly  into  practice  1 
Way,  even  in  some  of  them,  where  it  is  not  actually  violated,  the 
usage  has  been  accidentally  determined — less  by  enlightened 
views,  than  by  the  convenience  of  their  teachers. 


literary  gladiator.  His  groat  work  is,  indeed,  purely  polemical :  yet  bow  many  subtle 
tboughts  and  ImportEint  truths,  all  admirably  eipressei),  does  not  this,  as  indeed  all  the 
writings  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  oontaiu,  amid  a  mass,  it  may  be  allowed,  of  now 

'  The  older  UniTerailies,  and  particularly  Louvain,  constrained  Ilepctition  (rccapit- 
nlation,  revisal)  by  statute.  See,  among  others  VemulEeus,  p.  381 — Wjtteiibaeh 
(Prttf.  ad  Eel.  Hist.  p.  ntix.)  notices,  tbat  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  bad  destined 
vacations,  not  only  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  student  and  profassor,  but  princi 
pally  "  ad  tepeUtionem  iuBtaurationemque  Btudionim. — Hiec  firiata  repetifio,  ut  per 
otiuDi  et  minoiera  festinationem  facta,  pluiimum  valet  ad  interiorem  intelligentiam ; 
plurtmum  habet  et  voluptatis  continua  progressaum  aniniadTeisione,  et  incitamenii  ed 
studii  laborisque  constantiam." — In  Giettiugen.  and  acme  other  German  Universities, 
there  is  an  order  of  inferior  academical  instructors,  whose  competency  is  guaranteed 
by  public  appointment ;  they  are  called  Repetctits,  and  go  over  with  the  students  the 
professorial  lectures.  But  there  the  professorial  lectures  are  worth  that  trouble  ;  and 
the  Repetents  supply  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  the  want  of  public  e: 
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Independently,  also,  of  its  intrinsio  importance,  as  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  education,  the  principle  acquires  a  relative  import- 
ance, as  a  prophylactic  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
woiid  in  after  hfe.  In  this  respect,  more  especially,  holds  good 
— "  TJon  scKoIeb,  aed  vitfc,  discendum."  For  in  the  hustle  of  life, 
few  are  ahle  to  realize  what  they  may  deem  the  host ;  and  all  of 
us  are,  more  or  less,  seduced  into  the  knowledge  of  a  thousand 
things,  tending  only  to  amuse,  tending  only  to  distract  and  dissi- 
pate the  mind.  Superficiality  {tetter  expressed  hy  the  Greek 
IIoXvTrparfiiocFvjnj,  hy  the  German  Vielwisserey),  is,  in  the  world, 
indeed,  the  order  of  the  day.  Ours  is  emphatically  "  the  reading 
age ;"  and  the  many  are  now  sure  to  accord  their  admiration, 
not  to  the  scholar  who  really  knows  the  hest,  but  to  the  sciolist, 
who  apparently  knows  the  most.  To  counteract  this  hapless 
tendency,  there  is  nothing  but  a  good  education — a  sound  erudi- 
tion ;  but  as  these  are  now  unfortunately,  in  this  island  espe- 
cially, at  a  sorry  pass,  with  all  o«v  information,  so  various  and 
so  vast,  we  stand,  as  individuals,  intellectual  dwarfs,  in  contrast 
to  the  giants — the  ignorant,  hut  tliinking,  giants  of  antiquity. 
"  Cunota  nihilque  sumus."  (See  p.  46.) 

4.  Written  Composition. — By  this  is  understood  an  ordinary 
exercise  in  the  course  of  academical  instruction,  and  is  either 
combined  with,  or  apart  from,  oral  examination,  As  an  im- 
proving eiFort,  both  of  thought  and  its  expression,  writing  has 
generally  been  commended.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  dwell 
upon  its  uses.  But  to  become  fully  and  certainly  profitable,  it  is 
astricted  to  conditions. — 1°.  The  writing  should  be  more  or  less 
limited,  that  is,  be  in  answer  to  questions,  more  or  less  articulate. 
The  student  should  not  be  left  to  roam  at  large ;  but  be  made  to 
think  precisely  and  pertinently,  by  confining  him  to  certain  defin- 
ite points. — 2°.  The  composition  should  be  strictly  and  intelli- 
gently criticised. — 3°.  It  should  be  read,  at  least  vrritten  with 
the  hope  of  being  read,  before  a  large  auditory;  and  according 
to  its  merits,  it  should  obtain  immediate  approbation,  and  co-op- 
erate toward  ultimate  honor. 

5,  Teaching,  in  order  to  learn. — The  older  Universities,  all 
of  them,  regarded  the  exercise  of  teaching  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  a  perfect  knowledge ;  in  recent  times,  the  Universities 
have,  with  equal  unanimity,  neglected  this.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  donbt,  I  think,  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  more  ancient 
practice.     For  teaching,  like  "the  quality  of  mercy,  is  twice 
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it  blesseth  him  tiiat  gives  and  him  that  takes."  At 
present,  we,  of  course,  consider  teaching,  only  in  the  former  re- 
lation— only  as  the  instraotion  of  others,  is,  itself,  an  instruction 
of  ourselves, — We  have  already  seen  {Second  end,  p.  691),  that 
no  one  can  rightly  teach,  who  is  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  matter 
to  he  taught.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  for,  and 
the  very  process  of,  instruction,  react  most  beneficially  on  the 
Itnowledge  of  the  instructor — if  the  instructor  he  what  (intellec- 
tually and  morally)  he  onght.  If  so :  Teaching  constrains  him 
to  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  his  subject,  in  its  several 
bearings,  internal  and  external ;  it  brings  to  his  observation,  any 
want  or  obscurity,  lurking  in  his  comprehension  of  it  as  a  whole ; 
and  -urges  him  to  master  any  difficulty,  the  solution  of  which  he 
may  have  previously  adjourned.  The  necessity  of  answering  the 
interrogations  of  others  compels  him,  in  fact,  to  interrogate  and 
to  answer  himself.  In  short,  what  he  had  learned  synthetically, 
he  ia  now  obliged,  for  the  inverse  process  of  instruction,  to  fitudy 
analytically.  But  a  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis  is 
the  condition  of  a  perfect  knowledge,  and  as  to  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge— 

"  Quodque  parum  norit,  nemo  dooere  potest." 

This,  however,  as  has  been  said,  supposes,  that  he  who  prac- 
tices instruction,  has  the  requisite  talents  and  dispositions.  If 
its  conditions  be  not  performed,  what  is  called  {bnt  is  not  real) 
instruction,  is  not  an  improving  act,  in  either  relation.  It  is,  at 
best,  a  mechanical  eifort ;  a  mere  poiuing  out  of  what  had  been 
previously  poured  in.  And  yet,  too  many,  even  of  our  academi- 
cal instructors,  are  no  better.  Professing  to  teach,  teaching  is 
fbr  them  no  self-improving  process ;  and  as  to  their  pupils — "  lis 
siffleront  de  jeunea  Perroqueta,  commo  ils  ont  et6  silll^  eux- 
memas,  lorsqu'ila  apprirent  a  devenir  Perroqueta." 

Kor  must  it  be  supposed,  that  the  older  Universities,  though 
enjoining,  nay,  even  enforcing,  the  practice  of  instraction,  as  a 
mean  of  learning,  abandoned  the  higher  academical  teaching  to 
the  prelusive  efforts  of  these  student-doctors.  On  this,  the  mon- 
ostich  of  Dionysius  Cato  states  their  precept  and  their  practice : 
"  Disce,  sed  a  doctis ;  indoctoe  ipse  iloceto," ' 

'  I  have  already  (pp.  388,  441,  443)  staled,  how  UniTcrBitiEB  as  they  arose  and 
flourished,  during  the  middle  ages,  made  instruction,  by  the  learner,  a  necessary  ei- 
ercise  toward  a  more  perfect  learning.  Every  Bachelor,  or  incomplete  graduate,  was 
required,  in  urder  to  qualily  him  for  Iha  higher  degree,  to  leach  certain  books  or  aub- 
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6.  Conversation  with,  interrogation  of,  the  learned. — This 
may  "be  reduced  to  the  head,  either  of  exercise  by  the  taught,  or 
of  insti-uction  hy  the  teachet.     More  properly,  however,  to  the 

jeots  ;  and  every  Master  or  Doctor  was  compelled  bj  Btatutc,  and  fteq^nently  on  oalh, 
to  teach  {Tegere,  regere  schelai),  for  a  certain  perioil,  mhich  was  commonly  two  jeara, 
immediately  sabeeqaeat  to  graduation.  During  that  period  of  compalsory  prelection, 
ha  wae  add  to  be — necissarie  regeiis ;  thereafter,  if  he  chose  to  eierciae  his  right  <rf 
lecturing  publicly,  or  in  thB  University,  he  was  etyled — regens  ad  plaeiliaa.  Important 
academical  privileges  were,  usaally,  accorded  to  the  Regents;  and  to  them  was,  more 
or  less,  intrusted  the  ordinary  government  of  the  University.  In  Oiford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  distinction  of  the  tnro  Academical  Houses  {the  Congregation  and  Convo- 
cation of  l^e  former,  (he  Regent  and  Non-Regent  HoiiBaa  of  the  latter),  is  founded 
npon  the  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent;  the  signification  of  tbeao  terms  had, 
however,  for  at  least  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  been,  in  theEo  venerable  schools,  confess 
ediy  forgotten.  (P.  443.)  But  in  the  English  Universities,  though,  by  statute,  en- 
titled publicly  to  teach,  and  though  stilt  there  actually  a  member  of  the  legislative 
and  ruling  body ;  the  graduate  would,  if  he  now  attempted  to  eiert  it,  be  probably 
denied  his  right  of  lecturing  in  "  the  Schools." — In  the  Universities  of  Germany,  on 
the  contrary,  though  the  graduate  has  there  lost  his  ancient  power  of  academical 
government,  he  still  retains  his  privilege  of  academical  teaching ;  for  it  is  only  requi- 
site that  he  should  larther  write,  and  formfdly  defend,  what  is  called  a  "  Disseitatio 
ad  locum,"  to  enabSa  him  to  lecture  in  the  University,  on  any  subject  within  the 
compass  of  his  faculty,  and  to  have  his  coarse  oi  courses  announced  in  the  public 
■'  Series  Prffileotionuai."  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  all  graduates  of  publicly 
manifesting  their  learning  and  tboir  ability,  as  teachers,  is,  with  the  admirable  sys- 
tem of  academical  patronage,  a  main  cause  of  the  nnifcrm  Bicellonce  of  the  German 
Protestant  Universities,  as  organs  of  inJbrmation. — In  other  Universities,  though  the 
degree  of  Doctor  or  Master  be,  now  as  of  old,  the  eipress  conferring  of  a  right  aca- 
demically to  teach,  this  right  is,  however,  defacio,  now  universally  of  no  avMl. 

During  the  middle  ages  then,  this  exorcise  was  justly  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  Psendo-Boethius  {De  Disdplma  Scholanaa,  c  6 — probably  Thomas 
Cantipratensis,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centU27,  gives  a  curious  de- 
UnoatioQ  of  the  academical  usages  of  his  time),  speaks  of  this  exercise  as  follows: — 
"  Tertio,  quosdam  habeat  Istndiosua  adolescens,]  queis  secreia  doceat  librosque  legat, 
aliisqUB  mdimentis  informet;  ut  sic,  intellecta  sciat,  scitaque  eiprimere  discat,  et 
eipressione  frequenti  usum  comparet.  Usus  magisterium  propinat ;  alios  namqne 
docere,  est  propria  facultati  indolgore."  An  account  is  then  given  of  the  modes  by 
which  an  audience  was  secured.  This  one  scholastic  testunony  must  stand  for  all ; 
since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  mediieval  anthorities  in  commendation  of  the  exercise. 
The  following,  however,  are  a  few,  which  recur  to  me,  of  the  many  metrical  forms, 
under  which  the  precept  became  academically  current : 

"  Condila  laliescil,  vnlgata  scieniia  creacir." 

"  DiHcere  si  qasris  ioceas ;  sic  ipse  doceris ! 
Nam  stndlo  lull  libi  proflcis  alque  sodsll." 

"Mullarogare;  rogata (enere ;  retsnla docere ; 
Eebc  tria  dlscipalam  ftcionl  supErare  naglstnuD." 


"  Qui  docfl,  is  discit ;  qui  perdlscit,  docet  lUo : 
Doctns  nt  evafloa,  snadeo— Zfece,  Doce." 
■'  Docendo  discismus"  has  even  subsided  into  an  adage,  not  in  Latin  only.     The 
Italian — "  Insegnando  s'  impara,"  is  an  example. 

Fiom  a  remote  antiquity,  however,  all  philosophic  thinkers  concurred  in  the  same 
truth.  "  To  teach,"  says  Plato,  "  is  the  way  in  wtich  we  learn  most  and  best." 
And  whilo  Plato  may  represent  the  Greaks,  Seneca,  enouncing—"  Homines  doni 
decent  discunt,"  declares  what  he  himself  repeats,  and  what  is  frequently  confitmed 
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former.  For  it  supposes,  fcoth  an  extra  activity  of  the  stiident 
in  a  questioning  of  his  instructor,  and  likewise  an  extra  informa- 
tion thereby  drawn  forth  from  the  instructor,  either  in  the  shape 
of  the  special  solution  o_f  an  individual's  difficulties,  or  of  the  spe- 
cial direction  for  an  individual's  pursuits.  Nothing  can  "be  more 
useful  in  a  course  of  study,  than  this  privilege  of  interrogating 
those  who  are  able  to  aiford  us  satisfaction.  Every  one  ■who,  hy 
his  unaided  efforts,  has- succeeded  in  conquering  any  department 
of  knowledge  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  knows,  that  he  was 
arrested,  often  long,  by  difficulties  which  could  at  once  have  been 
removed  by  a  master  of  the  subject,  either  solving  them  himself, 
or  directing  to  whore  their  solution  might  be  found.  He  knows, 
in  short,  that  half  his  labor  might  have  been  profitably  spared. 
"  The  questioning  of  the  wise,"  says  the  Arabian  adage,  "  is  the 
half  of  wisdom ;"  and  as  the  German  proverb  expresses  it — "Mit 
fragen  wird  mann  weiss."  "  Multa  rogare,"  &c.,  has  been  al- 
ready quoted  as  an  academical  brocard. — (P.  702.)  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  every  competent  University,  to  supply  the 
alumnus  with  such  ^aistance.  Hence  the  Conversatoria  of  the 
German  schools ;  and  in  Oxford,  when  the  education  was  still 
common,  public,  and  legal,  we  have  the  following  retained  among 
the  Caroline  Statutes : — "  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  Lecture,  the 
several  Professors  shall  tarry  for  a  time  in  the  Schools :  and  if 
any  scholar  or  hearer  wish  to  argue  against  what  thoy  have 
advanced  in  lecturing,  or  may  otherwise  have  any  doubt,  they 
shall  listen  to  him  with  kindness,  and  satisfy  the  difficulties  and 
questions  proposed  to  them." — (T.  iv.,  S.  ii.,  5  4.)  • 

7.  Social  Study. — ^We  are  social  animals.  "  Man  is  the  sweet- 
est thing  to  man ;"  he  is  happier  in  company ;  and  in  company 
his  memory  and  understanding  are  more  alert.  He,  therefore, 
often  studies  better,  when  he  does  not  study  alone,  It  is  an  ap- 
ophthegm of  Hebrew  wisdom : — "  Obtain  for  thyself  a  preceptor 
from  whom  thou  may'st  learn,  and  a  companion  with  whom  thou 

by  the  other  philosophers  of  Rome,— Again,  ClemerJ  of  Aleiandria  maj  staad  a 
guarantee  for  the  Christian  fathers  : — "  The  teachoc  adds  to  his  learning,  and  is  fre- 
quently a  fellow  disciple  with  those  whom  he  instructs." — Finally,  since  the  reviral 
of  letters  the  same  unaniraitj  of  opinion  is  manifest.  For  passing  orer  the  exagger^ 
ation  of  those  mho,  like  Ringelberg,  would  elevato  this  eiercise  into  a  one  eiclusive 
mean  of  education,  all  BUthority  acquiesces  in  the  more  temperate  conclusion  of 
Vives  1—"  Idarco,  nihil  est  ad  magnam  ernditionem  perinde  conducens,  ut  docere." 
.\nd  to  teiminata  with  the  testimony  of  a  learned  Oxford  prffileclor,  logician,  and 
divine;  Bishop  Sanderson  used  to  say: — "I  have  learned  much  from  my  master, 
more  from  my  equals,  but  most  of  all  from  my  disciples." 
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maj'st  study."     It  1    t   as  confonning  to  this  requisite  of 

oui  human  nat  h  t  t!     e  Universities  which  compel  theit 

alumni  to  live  i  test  vindicate  the  utility  of  aca- 

demical House      f  tl        mmnnity  of  a  college  life,  the  social 

CO  dt"  na  of    t  d}  t  fully  and  certainly  supplied.     In  a 

coll  [,     e  pec   Uj  11       not  too  small,  each  pupil  may  select 

a  CO  p  on  hi  f  t  d  nformed  to  his  wants,  in  numhers, 
age  ]  1  ty  and  j  rsuit — a  society,  of  which  the  members  are 
ble  to  t  and  encourage  each  other,  by  a  community  of  labor, 

itnd  hy  a  sy  j  athy  or  fellowship  in  feeling — "  avfi^iXoa-oijieiv, 
iruiJ,<piXf>\oyeiv,  Koi  crvfevSovala^etv."  Even  Homer,  after  noticing 
the  suggestive  influence  of  man  on  man,  observes,  "  That  the  lone 
thiniier's  thoughts  come  slight  and  slow."  To  him,  indeed,  we 
trace  the  origin  of  the  Grreelc  and  Latin  adage — "  Unus  homo, 
nullus  homo ;" — a  truth,  which  propagated  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  subsequent  philosophers,  had  of  old  subsided  into  a  common 
maxim  of  academical  education. 

Sixth  end. — A  University  is  farther  hound  to  grant  Degrees  to 
those  of  its  alumni  who  have  accomplished  their  academical 
course,  testifying  to  a  certain  proficiency  in  their  studies ;  and 
to  this  end,  it  is  also  bound  to  have  them  tried,  by  competent, 
impartial,  and  conscientious  Examiners.  If,  moreover,  the  can- 
didates be  placed — 1°,  in  certain  classes,  according  to  their  amount 
of  learning;  or  2°,  arranged  according  to  tlieir  superiority,  in 
reference  to  each  other  ;  or  3°,  what  is  best,  hoth  these  schemes 
of  classification  be  combined : — in  this  case,  a  high  or  low  rank 
in  the  classifioation  will  be  regarded  as  an  honor  or  a  disgrace, 
and  the  Examination,  especially  if  compulsory,  and  the  candi- 
dates numerous,  becomes  a  powerful,  though  not  the  one  suffi- 
cient, mean  of  stimulating  the  activity  of  the  student. 

Seventh  end. — But  besides  the  more  arduous  studies,  which 
prepare  for  others,  and  more  powerfully  exercise  the  mind ;  and 
besides  the  lustrnctors  and  Examiners  competent  to  promote 
thinking,  and  to  pitch  high  the  standard  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment: there  is  to  be  considered  another  class  of  sciences,  with 
their  teachers — the  Physical,  to  wit.  These  sciences — easy  and 
attractive  in  themselves,  and,  as  commonly  cultivated  to  some 
extent  at  least,  it  is  even  disgraceful  not  in  some  degree  to  know 
—require  for  their  profitable  study,  in  private,  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  costly  experiment?,  apparatus,  and  collected  objects.  This 
exhibition  a  University  ought  to  supply ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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as  a  necessary  concomitant,  a  competent  moHstrator.  Aa  amus- 
ing, popular,  and  facile  in  themselvea,  these  sciences  need  no 
external  stimulus  ;  and  as  not  the  conditions  of  progress,  either 
objective  or  subjective,  it  would  he  even  an  inversion  of  the  prime 
purpose  of  a  University,  in  its  geueral  faculty,  to  apply  it.  In 
these,  all  that  a  University  can  safely  require,  is  a  certain  amount 
of  proficiency.  Its  honors,  at  least  its  higher  honors,  should  be 
reserved  as  an  encouragement  to  the  more  invigorating  and  fun- 
damental studies  ;  but  which,  as  less  popular,  and  for  a  time  more 
irksome,  are,  if  not  externally — if  not  peculiarly  promoted,  sure 
to  be  neglected.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  always  a  consider- 
able number,  a  majority  even  of  its  alumni,  incapable  of  progress 
in  the  higher  departments,  but  whom  it  is  not  right  in  a  Univer- 
sity, as  alma  mater,  altogether  to  neglect.  To  these,  who  would 
otherwise  be  left  to  idleness  and  its  consequences,  the  physical 
sciences  present  an  attractive  and  not  an  unimproving  object  of 
occupation.  As  Augustin  says: — "Patiantur  Aquilsc  duin  pas- 
cuntur  ColumbsD,"  The  doves,  however,  should  not  be  tended  to 
the  neglect  of  the  eagles.  To  discover,  and  to  recall  to  unity, 
in  Physics  as  in  Mathematics,  require  inventive,  ingenuity  and 
general  ability  ; — though  Bacon  certainly  asserts,  in  commenda- 
tion of  his  method  of  discovery,  that  it  actually  "  levels  the  aris- 
tocracy of  genius."  But,  in  either,  merely  to  learn  what  has  been 
already  detected  and  detailed,  calls  out,  in  the  student,  the  very 
feeblest  effort  of  thought.  Consequently,  these  studies  tend  the 
least  to  develop  the  understanding :  and  even  leave  it,  for  aught 
that  they  thus  effect,  in  a  state  of  comparative  weakness  and 
barbarism.  (See  pp.  46^7,  367-312,  318  sq.,  609  sq,,  669  sq.) 
But  as  the  many,  not  incognizant  of  this,  have  no  conception 
.  even,  of  a  higher  cultivation,  the  Universities,  if  conformed  to 
popular  views,  would  be  abased  to  the  very  lowest : 
"Fallitut  et  falllt,  Yulgi  qui  p«ndet  a!)  ore."  ' 

'  There  ia  a  sort  of  knowledge,  both  intai'esting  in  itself^  and  deserving  even  to  be 
acaJumicElly  enforced,  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  books  alone ;  being  peculiarly 
inappropiiale  for  professoria!  inatruction,  indeed  for  any  academical  discipline.  I  mean 
every  collection  of  resalts,  which  studentB,  and  even  piofeaaora,  take,  and  niuat  take, 
only  on  report ;  for  these  resnlts,  are  incro  facts,  fo  be  passioely  believed,  satisfying 
our  cnriofflty  at  no  expense  of  thought,  and  hardly  even  cultivating  the  memory.  Yet 
such  departmenta  of  knowledge,  modern  wisdom  baa,  in  aome  Universities,  eatablishcd, 
even  as  imperative  courses.  One  sufficing  eiamplc  may  be  taken  from  Ethnology ; 
which,  from  the  relation  of  languages,  supplies  us  with  information,  anterior  to  all  hia- 
loric  record,  touching  the  migration  of  nationa,  and  with  the  only  certain  basis,  on 
which  to  divide  and  subdivide  mankind,  according  to  the  affinity  of  race.  This  doo 
Yy 
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Eighth  end- — But  an  University,  "besides  its  exhibitions  for  the 
sciences  of  nature,  ought,  moreover,  to  snpply  ita  alumni  with  a 
complement  of  "books,  selected  in  accommodation  to  their  studies 
and  reasonable  wants,  which  are  hy  no  means  unlimited,  and  with 
every  convenience,  which  is  easily  afforded,  for  consultation  and 
reading ;  even  though  it  do  not  accord  to  them  the  privilege  of 
taking  tlie  works  out,  and,  for  a  time,  may  deny  them  access  to 
its  move  extensive  libraries. 

N'intk  end. — A  University  should  likewise  possess  a  competent 
board  of  regulation  and  academical  patronage.  But  the  condi- 
tions of  the  competency  of  such  a  board  are — 1°,  that  it  should 
he  responsible,  and  fully  conscious  of  its  responsibility  { therefore, 
properly  nominated,  small,  not  transitory,  not  absolute,  and 
sworn) ;  2°,  intelligent  and  well  informed;  and  3°,  as  far  as  pos- 

trine,  most  cutious  and  impottant  in  itself  is,  asaresalttohe  takenupon  teast,  so  limits 
ed,  that  it  may  be  comprised  in  a  brief  book — in  &«t,  in  a  single  table  ;  whereas,  if 
inldiig^Tttly  huniiri,  tbat  is  in  its  grounds,  it  supposes  an  acquaintance  with  some  ten, 
twenty,  fifty — in  tmth,  with  above  a  hundred  lEUiguagaa  and  dialects.  !Now,  to  insbi- 
tnte  a  chaii,  for  a  pcofoEsor  to  retail  bis  second-hand  opinions,  is  sufficiently  foolish  ; 
bnt  the  Icclures  would  be  equally  inept  for  aoadamical  edncation,  were  the  professor, 
instead  of  speaking  on  the  authority  of  others,  himself  a  Mezzofanti  and  a  Grimm,  in 
one ; — himself  cognizant  of  all  the  relations  of  all  the  languages  on  which  he  founds : 
for  the  pupils  would  still  be  only  passive  recipients  of  another's  dicta,  and  their  com- 
parative philology,  at  least,  woold,  at  bast,  be  the  philology  of  parrots. 

Ethnology  is  thus  misplaced,  in  being  made  a  subject  of  aeailemical  discipline. 
Objectively,  an  important  knowledge,  it  remains,  sabjecliveij,  an  unimproving  mecha- 
nism. How  different  in  its  effect  is  another  philology  !  For  nothing  can  bettor  exer- 
cise the  mind,  than  a  rational  study,  either  of  the  grammar  of  a  known  language,  or 
of  universal  grammar,  illustrated  by  the  languages  with  which  a  student  is  acquainted. 
Here  every  doctrine  of  the  teacher  may  be  elaborated  by  tha  taught.  Tet  this  most 
v^uabie  science  (an  appUed  Logic  and  Psychology),  and  most  profitable  BXErcise  of 
mind,  is  wholly  neglected  in  our  Universities ;  though,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
speak  not  withoat  experience,  to  compass  Sanctins  and  his  commentators  is  a  far  more 
improving  effort  than  to  master  the  Princifua  of  Newton. 

in  this  point  of  view,  even  History  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  academical  discipline, 
at  least  modern  history,  more  especially  in  the  veniacular,  and  apart  Irom  the  active 
examination  and  pondering  of  authorities.  For  though  of  great  importance  in  itself, 
mere  historical  reading  does  not  necossarily  call  forth,  exercise,  and  develop  the  higher 
powers  of  thought.  Moreover,  the  field  of  history  is  too  extensive  ;  and  where,  in  a 
University,  it  is  at  all  adequately  taught,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  historical  courses. 
In  the  German  Universities  (and  in  their  circumstamjes,  I  do  not  say  improperly),  his- 
tory is  made  an  especial  object  of  instrucUon  ;  and,  counting,  I  foand  that  in  a  single 
Dutversity,  for  a  single  semester,  the  lustorical  courses  announced  in  the  "  Vmcich 
niss,"  amounted,  in  all  the  faculties,  to  eigUeeit.  Iik  fact,  if  a  mere  academical  conrso 
of  historical  lectures  be  compulsory,  and  not  better  than  the  best  book  upon  the  subject, 
it  is  not  merely  superfluous — it  is  a  nuisance.  It  is  most  proper,  however,  in  a  Uni- 
versity to  require  for  its  Degree  in  Arts,  a  competent  amount  of  historical  reading, 
thougli  it  do  not  accord  to  such  knowledge  its  higher  honors  ;  and  it  should  likewise 
designate  the  most  fitting  books  for  ita  examination,  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 
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sible,  tvith  every  motive  for,  and  no  motive  against,  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties.  But  on  the  problem — how  to  obtain  such  a 
hoard?     I  have  already  treated  in  detail.     (See  pp.  345-383). 

Tenth  end.- — ^As  a  condition  of  the  second,  third,  and  ninth 
ends,  it  is  requisite,  that  a  University  should  be  able  to  offer  some 
not  inadequate  reward  for  the  ability  and  learning  required  in  its 
instructors.  Ability  and  learning  should  hold  their  value  in  the 
academy  as  iu  the  world ;  for  as  Tacitus  expresses  it — "  Sublatis 
studiorum  pretiis,  studia  ipsa  peritura." 

It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not,  indeed,  expedient,  that  the  emolu- 
ment  of  an  academic  place  should  be  uniform,  by  whomsoever 
iilled.  For  thus,  one  individual  would  obtain  comparatively  more, 
another  comparatively  leas,  than  he  deserves — Thersites,  in  a 
division  of  the  booty,  would  share  equally  witli  Aohilles.  Each 
instructor  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  receive  only  what 
he  equitably  merits,  and  what  he  is  relatively  worth,  his  emoln- 
ments,  of  course,  rising  with  his  reputation,  and  as  he  may  ap- 
prove himself  of  greater  value  to  the  institution ;  for  the  evils 
are  not  less  from  raising  mediocrity  than  from  depressing  excel- 
lence. This  is  the  principle  fairly  and  fully  acted  on  in  the  G-er- 
man  Universities,  Heyne,  the  illustrious  veteran,  drew  ten  times 
the  salary  of  Heyne,  the  promising  jruiior.  Professor ;  and,  though 
in  these  there  be  not  any  academical  monopoly,  no  one  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  difhcult  and  important  office  of  public  instructor 
who  has  not  publicly  manifested  his  competence  to  instruct.  In 
this  island  all  is  the  reverse-  We  pamper  ignorance,  and  starve 
learning.  An  income  permanent,  and  nearly  determinate,  is  con- 
nected with  each  aoademioal  place ;  to  this  place,  comparative 
merit  with  no  certainty  regulates  the  appointment ;  and  the  moat 
lucrative  places  are  in  general,  those  opened  to  the  com.monest 
qualifications.  With  us,  Thersites  obtams  a  far  larger  share  of 
the  booty  than  Achillcf 

The  English  Univeisities  are  called  the  wealthiest  in  Europe; 
and  so  they  aie — but  not  it,  educational  establishments.  No 
other  Universitips  posaeas  ■^uch  mighty  means ;  but  in  none  arc 
file  means  so  unpiohtably  expended — expended,  in  fact,  seldom  in 
favor  of  learning  and  education,  but  fiequently,  nay  generally, 
in  counteraction  Of  this  deficiency  Loid  Bacon  w£^  well  aware. 
For  though,  in  his  time,  the  JJniversity  still  educated,  its  chairs, 
or  public  readerships,  were  most  inadequately  remunerated ;  so 
that  the  world  and  the  professions  abstracted,  then  as  now,  the 
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talent  -which  found  no  appropriate  recompense  in  either  "  seat  oi 
learning."  Bacon  has  thrice  solemnly  addressed  the  Orown,  and 
the  Nation,  on  this  want ; — ^in  The  Advancement  of  Learning, 
in  the  De  Augmentis  Seietdiarum,  and  in  the  Advice  about  the 
Charterhouse.  These  testimonies  are  substantially  the  same ; 
find  in  the  following  extract  (besides  emending  the  quotations),  I 
have  inserted  from  the  second  and  third,  what  is  not  contained  in 
the  first,  and  somewhat  condensed  the  whole, 

"  And  because  founders  of  Colleges  do  plant,  and  founders  of  Lccturen 
do  water,  it  followelh  well  in  order,  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in 
fiMic  L&Mia-es.  Namely,  in  the  smaUness  and  meanness  of  the  solan/ 
which  in  moat  places  iespecially  among  us),  is  assigned  unto  tbem, 
whether  they  be  lectures  of  [the  liberal]  Arts,  or  of  Professions.  It  hath 
been  my  ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in  the  Universities  of  this 
realm,  which  I  lake  to  be  of  the  best  endowed  Vmversities  of  Mwope, 
there  is  nothing  more  waMing  toward  the  flourishing  state  of  learning, 
than  the  honorable  and  plentiful  salaries  of  such  readers.  For  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  progresaioB  of  sciences  that  Readers  be  chosen  of  the  most  able 
and  suffioient  men ;  as  those  which  are  ordained  for  the  generating,  and 
propagating  forever,  of  scienees,  and  not  for  transitory  use.  This  can  not 
be,  except  their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  the 
ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labor,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in 
that  function ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion  answerable  to  that 
competency  of  advancement,  which  may  be  expected  from  the  practice  of 
a  profession.  So  as,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  observe 
David's  military  law,  which  was—'  That  those  which  tarried  with  the 
baggage  should  have  equal  part  with  those  which  went  down  into  the 
battle,'  else  will  the  baggage  be  ill  attended.  So,  Readers  in  sciences 
are,  indeed,  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provisions  of  science,  whence 
men  in  active  courses  are  furnished,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  equal 
entertainment  with  them.  For  surely,  Eeadere  in  the  chair  are  as  parents 
in  the  sciences,  and  deserve  to  enjoy  a  condition  not  inferior  to  their  chil- 
dren that  embrace  the  practical  part ;  else  no  man  will  sit  longer  in  the 
chair  than  till  he  can  walk  to  a  better  preferment ;  and  if  the  fathers  in 
sciences  he  of  the  weakest  sort,  or,  through  the  nteanness  of  their  entertain- 
ment, he  but  men  of  superficial  learning,  it  wUl  come  to  pass  as  Tirgil 

'  Inmlidique  patmm  re/srenl  jejania  gnali.'  " 

(Works,  by  Montagu,  ii,  94  ;  viii.  80  ;  v.  380), 

Eleventh  end, — 


It  is  evident,  and  therefore  requires  no  argument,  that,  no  less  to 
secure  the  instruction  and  example  of  distinguished  teachers  (the 
second  and  third  ends),  than  in  justice  to  these  teachers  them- 
selves: the  academical  Emeritus  should  be  enabled  to  retire, 
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when  no  longer  competent  to  discharge  his  function,  either  ade- 
quately to  the  advantage  of  others,  or  suitably  to  his  own  strength. 
Twelfth  end,  and  last. — A  University  should,  if  possible,  aiforcl 
to  its  alumni  the  means  of  living  academically  together  ;  for  thus 
can  the  possibility  of  social  study  moat  effectually  be  realized. 
(See  p.  703.)  But  this  can  seldom  be,  even  partially,  attempted ; 
and  indeed,  if  certain  conditions  (besides  the  mere  adequacy  of 
accommodation  to  demand)  be  not  fulfilled,  the  evil  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  greatly  outweigh  the  good.  These  conditions, 
to  speak  only  of  the  more  essential,  are  three. — In  the  first  place, 
the  enforcement  of  this  regulation  should  not  operate  as  an  exclu- 
sion, or  even  as  a  tax.  The  students  should  be  enabled  to  live  as 
cheaply  (and  this  without  degradation),  in  the  privileged  Houses 
of  a  University,  as  they  otherwke  could  in  private  lodgings  ;  and 
this  supposes  that  the  rates  in  all  these  Houses  should  be  equita- 
bly regulated,  and  certain  of  them,  at  least,  accommodated  to  the 
means  of  the  poorer  alumni. — In  the  second  place,  if  the  Univer- 
sity be  not  limited  to  a  single  religious  sect,  those  dissenting  from 
it  should  be  able  to  select  a  House,  in  which  their  attendance  on 
domestic  worship  shall  not  be  felt  as  a  violation  of  their  religious 
principles. — In  the  third  place,  an  effectual  superintendence 
should  he  maintained  in  the  several  Houses ;  every  member 
should  be  himself  constrained  to  propriety  of  conduct,  and  se- 
cured against  any  disturbance  of  his  studious  tranquillity  by 
others.  If  this  be  not  accomplished.  Colleges  and  Halls  become, 
in  fact,  academical  nuisances — they  are  not  aids  but  impediments 
of  study. — This  concludes  our  second  head  of  consideration. 

iii.)  Comparison  of  the  Means,  now  at  work,  espeetally  in 
Oxford,  and  the  Ends  there  actually  effected,  with  the  Ends 
which  a  University,  as  a  school  of  liberal  study,  ought  to  accom- 
plish. 

In  reference  to  the  first  end  (p.  691) — that  a  University,  in  its 
fundamental  faculty,  and  aa  the  organ  of  a  hberal  education, 
should  make  a  selection  of  the  studies,  not  only  good  in  them- 
selves, but  useful  as  the  prerequisite  of  others ; — this  primary 
condition  Oxford  in  part  fulfills,  in  part  does  not  now  attempt. 

In  ^G  first  place,  as  to  the  objects  of  the  liberal  and  prepara- 
tory study  afforded  by  this  University,  there  is,  I  think,  not  one 
undeseri'ing  of  preference,  not  one  which  ought  to  be  omitted. 
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In  the  second  place,  in  these,  though  there  he  nothing  to  take 
away,  there  is  not  a  Kttle  to  restore ;  for  the  Oxford  ourricnlum 
now  abandons  both  Philosophy  itself  and  the  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  what  it  professes  to  teach — an  abandonment  in  which  it 
is  opposed  to  its  own  ancient  and  atill  statutory  constitution,  to 
the  actual  practice  of  all  other  Universities  (Cambridge  alone  ex- 
cepted), and  to  the  opinion  of  every  authority  in  education  of  the 
least  account.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  present  practice  of  the  old 
English  Universities,  in  this  respect,  afford  the  smallest  counte- 
nance to  the  omission ;  for  Philosophy  and  philosophical  teaching 
were  in  them  necessarily  surrendered,  when  the  education  supplied 
by  the  University  was  transferred  to  those  who,  as  a  body,  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  Phildsophy  and  philosophical  teaching.  Is 
this  denied  ?  The  denial  is  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  usurpa- 
tion; nor  has  the  proof  ever  been  attempted,  either  in  Oxford  or 
in  Cambridge,  either  publicly  or  privately,  that  the  abandon- 
ment was  made  for  any  hetter  reason,  than  that  the  sphere  of 
instruction  behooved  to  be  conformed  to  the  average  capacity  of 
the  oollegial  interest,  which  has  latterly  administeved  the  whole 
necessary  education  of  the  Universities.  Such  a  proof  was  im- 
possible ;  and  if  possible,  would  have  been  suicidal — as  philoso- 
phical. Aristotle,  in  his  Exhortative,  observes  : — "  If  to  philoso- 
phize be  right,  we  must  philosophize  to  realize  the  right;  if  to 
philosophize  be  wrong,  we  must  philosophize  to  manifest  the 
wrong ;  on  arty  alternative,  therefore,  philosophize  we  must."  (Et 
fi€P  <f>i.XoiTo<p^fior,  tpiKotTo-fnirecip-  koI  el  /j.})  ^iKoffotpfLriov,  tj>i\oa-ot}>/i- 
riov  TTtWw!  apa  tpiXoiroipyTiof.y  "  Philosophy  is  to  be  studied," 
says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  were  it  even,  that  it  may  be  scien- 
tifically despised ;"  and  Averroes  asserts,  that  "  it  belongs  to  the 
philosopher  alone,  to  contemn  philosophy." — Accordingly,  no  dem- 
onstration of  the  kind  has,  in  the  English  Universities,  ever  been 
essayed;  such,  indeed,  was  never  dreamt  of;  and  the  science  of 
philosophy  proper  dropt  naturally  fi'om  the  cycle  of  academical 


'  The  author  of  Hudibraa  (in  his  Reaectious  upon  Reason)  curiously  coincides  with 
the  Stagirite  in  this : — "  Thero  is  nothing  tliat  Ciin  pretend  to  judge  of  Keason  [Phil- 
osophy] but  itself;  and,  therefore,  they  who  suppose  that  they  can  say  anght  agamst 
it,  are  forcad  (like  jewelers,  who  beat  true  diamonds  to  powder  to  out  and  polish  false 
ones),  to  make  use  of  it  against  itself.  But  in  this  they  cheat  themselves  aa  well  ^ 
others.  For  if  what  they  say  against  Reason,  be  without  Reason,  they  deserve  to  be 
neglected ;  and  if  with  Reason,  they  disprove  themselves.  For  they  ase  it  white  they 
disclmm  it ;  and  with  as  much  contradiction,  as  if  a  man  should  tell  me  that  he  can 
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teaching,  when  found  beyond  the  general  competence  of  the  aca- 
demical teacher. 

Yet  is  Philosophy  (the  science  of  science — the  theory  of  what 
we  can  know  and  think  and  do,  in  a  word — tlie  knowledge  of 
ourselves),  the  object  of  liberal  education,  at  once  of  paramount 
importance  in  itself,  and  the  requisite  condition  of  every  other 
liberal  science.  If  men  are  really  to  know  aught  else,  the  human 
facultiea,  by  which  alone  this  knowledge  may  be  reahzed,  must 
be  studied  for  themselves,  in  their  extent  and  in  their  limitations. 
To  know — we  must  understand  our  instrument  of  knowing. 
"Know  thyself"  is,  in  fact,  a  heavenly  precept,  in  Christianity 
as  in  heathenism.  And  this  knowledge  can  be  compassed  only 
by  reflection — only  from  within:  "We  te  qusesieris  extra,"  It 
tells  us,  at  once,  of  our  weakness  and  our  worth ;  it  is  the  disci- 
pline both  of  humility  and  of  hope.  (See  p.  585-593).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  knowledge,  drawn  too  exclusively  from  witliout,  is 
not  only  imperfect  in  itself,  but  makes  its  votaries  fatalists,  mate- 
rialists, pantheists — if  they  dare  to  think ;  it  is  the  dogmatism 
of  despair,  (See  p.  297—303.)  "  Laudabilior,"  saya  Augnstin — 
"laudabilior  eat  animus,  cui  noia  est  infirmitas  propria,  quam 
qui,  ea  non  respecta,  mcenia  mundi,  vias  siderura,  fundamenta 
terrarum  et  faatigia  ccelorum,  etiam  cogniturus,  scrutatur,"'  We 
can  know  God  only  as  we  know  ourselves.  "  Noverim  me, 
noverim  Te,"  in  St.  Austin's  prayer ;  St.  Bernard : — "  Principale, 
ad  videndum  Deum,  est  animus  rationalis  intuens  seipaum ;" 

'  This  might  Bland  a  motto  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned.  It  is  from  the 
proem  to  the  fourth  book  De  THnitale.  The  schema  of  pantheistic  omniscience,  bo 
preTalont  among  the  sequacious  thinkera  of  the  day, 

("  Eaging  from  Reason,  and  on  phantasms  fed,") 
would  have  found  little  favor  with  tie  religious  and  phiiosophic  nescience  of  St.  Austin. 
Evolved  from  "tlie  Nothing,"  "the  All"  of  this  Iheoiy,  at  the  first  ejorcism  of  a  rigor- 
ous interrogadon,  relapses  into  nothing  ; 

"  Et  redit  in  nihilum  quod  fuit  ante  nihil." 
SlrauES,  the  Hegelian  theologian,  sees  in  Christianity  only  a  mylkua.  Naturally :  for 
his  Hegelian  "  Idea,"  itself  a  myth,  and  confessedly  finding  itself  in  every  thing,  of 
course,  Unds  in  any  thing  a  myth ;  "  Chimiera  chimsram  parit," — I  have  never,  in 
feet,  met  with  a  Hegelian  (and  I  have  known  several  of  diatin^ished  talents,  both 
German  and  Biitish),  who  could  answer  three  questions,  without  being  driven  to  the 
confession,  that  they  did  not,  as  jet,  fully  ctiinprekertd  the  doctnne  of  their  master, 
though  'heiicmng  it  to  be  all  true.  Eipectanls — in  fact  "  Papists  in  philosophy  !" — 
Hegel  himself,  not  long  before  his  death,  made  the  following'  declaration  : — "I  am 
downcast  about  my  Philosophy.  For,  of  all  my  disciples,  one  only  understands  It ; 
and  he  'does  not."  {Blatter  f.  liter.  Vnterhalt.  No.  351.  Dec.  1831 ;  et  alibi.)  The 
one  disciple,  I  presume,  was  Gabler;  but  did  Hegel  unilerstand  himself?  I  am  told, 
that  Hegelianism  is  m^ng  way  at  Oiford.  This  may  be  good  or  it  raaj  be  bad :  the 
doctrine  is  good  to  controvert ;  it  is  bad  to  believe. 
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and  even  Averroes  r — "Noaco  teipsum,  et  cognosces  creatorem 
tuuin." 

Mor  is  the  omission  of  philosophy  from  an  academical  curri- 
culum equivalent  to  an  arrest  on  the  philosophizing  activity  of 
the  student.  This  stupor,  however  deplorable  in  itaelf,  might 
still  be  a  minor  evil ;  for  it  is  better,  assuredly,  to  be  without 
opinions,  than  to  have  them,  not  only  speculatively  untrue,  hut 
practically  corruptive.  Yet,  even  this  paralysis,  I  say,  is  not 
accomplished.  K,ight  or  wrong,  a  man  must  philMophize,  for  he 
philosophizes  as  he  thinks ;  and  the  only  effect,  in  the  present 
day  especially,  of  a  University  denying  to  its  alumni  the  invigo- 
rating exercise  of  a  right  philosophy,  in  their  abandonment,  not 
only  without  precaution,  hut  even  prepared  by  debilitation,  to 
the  pernicious  influence  of  a  wrong ; — "  Sine  vindice  prseda." 
And  in  what  country  has  a  philosophy  ever  gravitating,  as  theo- 
retical toward  materialism,  as  practical  toward  fatalism,  been 
most  peculiar  and  pervasive  ? 

Again — Philosophy,  the  thinking  of  thought,  the  recoil  of 
mind  upon  itself,  is  the  most  improving  of  mental  exercises,  con- 
duoing,  above  all  others,  to  evolve  the  highest  and  rarest  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  By  this,  the  mind  is  not  only  trained  to 
philosophy  proper,  hut  prepared,  in  general,  for  powerful,  easy, 
and  successful  energy,  in  whatever  department  of  knowledge  it 
may  more  peculiarly  apply  itself.'  But  the  want  of  this  superior 
discipline  is  hut  too  apparent  in  English  literature,  and  especially 
in  those  very  fields  of  erudition  by  preference  cultivated  in  En- 
gland. 

For  example,  and  be  it  here  spoken  in  all  praise :  no  study  has 
been  mora  anxiously  encouraged,  and  more  sedulously  pursued 
in  England,  than  Classical  Literature ;  and  among  English 
scholars,  two  at  least  may,  for  natural  talent,  of  a  certain  kind 
at  least,  be  ranked  among  the  most  distingaished  phiiologers  of 
Europe,  Yet,  of  English  scholars  as  a  class,  both  now  and  for 
generations  past,  the  observation  of  Grodfrey  Hermann  holds  good 

'  Kani  and  RahnJtemas  were  early  friends  and  fellow- collegians  at  KoenigEbetg ;  but 
the  genius  of  Bach  seemed  then  (as  we  learn  from  Wyttcnbach)  strongly  to  incline 
loward  the  Btudies  in  which  the  other  afterward  icigned  paramount.  And  truly,  the 
best  progynmaElic  of  philosophy  is  the  theory  of  language ;  and  how  neceBsary  ia 
philosophy  and  the  practice  of  speculation  to  any  progress  of  account  in  the  higher 
philology,  Ruhnken  has  himself  authoritatively  declared  in  his  "Elogium  Hemater- 
husii."  Wytlenhttch,  Ruhnken's  successor,  great  as  a  critical  scholar,  was  hardly  in- 
ferior  as  a  philosophical  critic.    See,  besides  his  own  works,  jjussim,  his  Life  by  Mahne. 
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— "  Tliey  read  hat  do  not  think ;  they  would  be  philologers,  and 
have  not  learnt  to  philoBophize."'  Tho  philosophy  of  a  philology 
is  shown  primarily  in  its  grammars,  and  its  grammars  for  the  use 
of  schools.  But  in  this  respect,  England  remained,  till  lately, 
nearly  two  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  Christendom.  If  there 
were  any  principle  in  her  ptedagogical  practice,  "  Gaudent  sudo- 
ribns  artes,"  must  have  been  the  rule ;  and  applied  it  was  with 
a  vengeance.  The  English  schoolboy  was  treated  like  the  Rus- 
sian pack-horse ;  the  load  in  one  pannier  was  balanced  by  a  coun- 
ter weight  of  stones  in  the  other.  Educationally,  England  for 
generations  crept  by  the  heavy  waggon  while  other  countries  were 
flying  by  the  rail.  His  Majesty  George  III.  sent  a  collection  of 
the  English  classical  school  books  to  Hcyne ;  and,  among  others, 
the  Eton  and  Westminster  grammars,  G-reek  and  Latin,  astonish- 
ed, as  well  they  might,  the  gi'eat  scholar  and  educationist.  All 
the  philological  monstrosities,  perversions,  confusions,  which  in 
the  manuals  of  other  countries  had  been  long  thrown  out,  stood 
in  these  embalmed.  The  unhappy  tyro  was  initiated  in  Latin, 
through  a  Latin  book ;  while  the  ten  declensions,  the  thirteen 
conjugations,  which  had  been  reduced  to  three  and  two  by  WeUor 
and  Lancelot,  still  continued,  amongamaBs  of  other  abominations, 
to  complicate,  in  this  country  alone,  the  elementary  insti'uotion 
of  Greek.  Half  a  century,  even  after  the  judgment  of  Heyne, 
the  old  routine  continued.  But  all  has  now  been  changed — ex- 
cept the  cause :  for  the  same  inertion  of  original  and  independent 
thought  is  equally  apparent.  As  formerly,  from  want  of  think- 
ing, the  old  sufficed  ;  so  now,  from  want  of  thinking,  the  new  is 
borrowed.  In  fact,  openly  or  occultly,  honorably  or  dishonorably, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  higher  and  lower  philology  published 
in  this  country  is  an  importation — especially  from  Germany :  but 
so  passive  is  the  ignorance  of  our  compiiers,  that  they  are  often 
(though  affecting,  of  course,  opiniona),  unaware  even  of  what  is 
best  worthy  of  plagiarism  or  transplantation. 

'  The  autlior  of  "  PhilosopMcal  Airangements"  and  of  "  Hermes"  may  be  perhaps 
objected.  "Eiceptio  probat  regulam,"  Mr.  Hams  had  laag  left  the  University  of 
Oxford,  "  where"  (in  the  ivoids  of  his  son  Lord  Malmesbury),  "  he  had  passed  the 
usual  number  of  years  as  a  geatlaman  commoner  of  Wadham  College,"  before  he  began 
even  to  reail  Aristotle  or  to  inqiiira  into  the  Greek  pMlosophy  ;  and  he  was  led  to  the 
consideration  of  vmiversal  giamraBr  by  no  book  of  tha  ecademical  cycle,  either  then  or 
since,  but  by  the  "  Minerva"  of  Sanotius.  That  Mr.  Harris  was  a  tardy  student  of 
philosophy,  is  shown,  perhaps,  in  his  want  of  self-lehaace,  in  his  prejudice  in  favor  of 
authority — at  least  of  ancient  authority.  But  truth  is  not  the  property  of  the  old  or 
of  the  new;  "nondum  occapata,"  it  frequently  belongfl  to  neither. 
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Theology — Christian  theology  is,  as  a  human  science,  a  philo- 
logy and  history  applied  hy  philosophy ;  and  the  comparatively 
ineffectual  character  of  our  British  theology  has,  for  generations, 
in  the  case  of  England,  mainly  resulted  from  the  deficiency  of 
its  philosophical  element.  The  want  of  a  philosophical  training 
in  the  Anglican  clergy,  to  he  regretted  at  all  times,  may  soon, 
indeed,  become  lamentably  apparent,  were  they  called  on  to  resist 
an  invasion,  now  so  likely,  of  certain  foreign  philosophico-theo- 
logioal  opinions.  In  fact,  tliis  is  the  invasion,  and  this  the 
want  of  national  preparation,  for  which,  even  at  the  present 
juncture,  I  should  be  most  alarmed,  On  the  Universities, 
which  have  illegally  dropped  philosophy  and  its  training  from 
their  course  of  discipline,  will  lie  the  responsibility  of  this  sin- 
gular and  dangerons  disarmature;  shared,  indeed,  with  the 
Church  and  State,  which  have  both  passively  and  perraissively 
looked  on. 

In  reference  to  the  second  end.  (P.  691.) — ^A  University,  if  it 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  institution,  is  hound  to  supply  com- 
petent and  to  exclude  incompetent  instructors.  But  this  end,  is 
it  fulfilled  by  the  agencies  now  dominant  in  Oxford  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  preceding 
Table  (p.  672),  for  there  we  have  exhibited  in  contrast,  not  differ- 
ent Universities  pursuing  different  studies,  but  the  same  Univer- 
sity distributing  its  instruction  among  many  private  Houses ; 
each  House  pursuing  the  same  studies,  but  by  different  instruct- 
ors ;  and  at  last,  the  comparative  success  of  the  several  domestic 
instructions,  after  a  four  years'  continuance  fairly  tested  and 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  University,  through  its  public  boai-d 
3f  Examination.  But  that  Table,  while  it  does  not  show  that 
instruction,  even  as  afforded  in  the  very  highest  Colleges,  is  of  a 
degree  and  quality  sueh  as  it  might  and  should  be ;  clearly  shows, 
however,  that  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  lower  Houses  is  such, 
as  is  discreditable  for  the  University,  the  Church,  the  State,  to 
have  been  ever  tolerated  ;  were  that  instruction,  even  verbally, 
conformable  to  statute,  and  not,  as  it  is,  diametrically  opposed 
both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  academical  law. 

Rejecting  then  the  Halls,  comparing,  on  this  standard,  only 
the  Colleges,  and  judging  not  hy  years  but  by  decades,  we  see 
that  instruction  in  one  College  is  less  efficient  than  that  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  this  to  a  degree,  not  lurking  under  any  fractional  dif- 
but  obtruded  on  observation  by  an  integral  sinking'  of 
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college  below  college  to  nearly  twetdy  depths.^  Nay,  on  the  same 
standard,  we  find  a  similar  declension  manifested  between  the 
educations  afforded  by  the  same  college,  during  one  decade  and 
during  another,     (P.  680,  sq.) 

The  Table  likewise  shows,  that  if  the  two  departments  which 
the  University  professes,  and  which  the  Colleges  and  Tvitors  are, 
de  facto,  exclusively  authorized,  to  teach,  the  whole  ooUegial 
Tutors  (49)  have  only,  of  their  body,  in  L.  H.,  ahout  a  half  (26), 
in  D.  M.,  about  a  sixth  (8),  of  the  First  Class.  Consequently, 
if  there  be  any  connection  between  superior  knowledge  and  su- 
perior tuition,  Oxford  now  abandons,  indifferently,  the  work  of 
education  to  competent  and  incompetent  hands ;  and  the  mighty 
differences  of  result  conld  not,  therefore,  but  occur,  unless  com- 
petence and  incompetence  were  throughout  the  Houses  equally 
distributed — which  they  fortunately  are  not. 

Such  are  the  facts,  unparalleled  out  of  the  old  English  Uni- 
versities, and  evinced  .by  the  statistics  of  the  Oxford  Examination 
itself.     And,  however  astonishing,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 

'  I  see  in  the  late  discussions  ooncamljig  medical  practice  and  medical  statielicB, 
that  less  than  an  eightieth  part  of  the  difference  in  success,  which  Ibtis  discrimmatea 
College  from  College,  would  prove  fee  more  than  ciecisive  of  the  ooniparative  truth 
anA  falsehood  of  rival  medical  theories.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  Homceo- 
pathy  cure,  even  under  one  in  four,  more  than  Allopath;,  it  must  at  once  triumph- 
antly supersede  Its  opponent.  Thewhole  question  regards  the  reajs^  of  the  difference; 
which  ftere  may,  liters  can  not,  be  disputed.  But  imagine  ! — A  series  of  eighty  Hos- 
pitals, each  confessedly  losing,  on  the  average,  a  fourth  of  the  patients  more  than  its 
antecedent ;  and  all  fiercely  defended.  Defended  by  enstasis  ; — as  realizing,  together, 
a  single  system  of  cure,  and  that  the  one  best  possibSe  !  Defended  by  antiparaslasis  : 
— as,  at  any  rate,  Che  Hospitals  have  a  vested  right  to  cure  or  Mil ;  and  [though,  in 
fact,  their  monopoly  of  treatment  had  originally  been  usurped  through  breach  of 
trust,]  that  it  would  be  the  ctimax  of  injustice  to  deprive  them  aud  their  governors 
of  the  profitable  privilege  to  physic  the  lieges  as  they  chose  !  Yet  what  is  this  but 
the  Oxford  educational  system  and  its  defense  ;  substituting  only  minds  for  bodies. 
Houses  for  Hospitals,  and  a  decrement  by  integers  instead  of  a  decrement  by  &ac- 
tions  1— In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  is  soothing.  It  shows,  however  unsatisfactory 
be  the  present  state  of  Medicine,  that  its  thsoriea,  the  most  conflictive,  vary  by  a 
difference  less,  a  hundred  times,  than  the  same  practice  of  the  same  theory  of  Educa- 
tion varies  even  in  the  same  seminary,  but  in  different  hands  ;  that  nature,  at  least, 
is  fer  stronger  agunst  the  Doctor  (whom  we  can  not  correct),  than  against' the  School- 
master (whom  we  can).  In  fact,  Saul  slaying  his  thousands,  and  David  His  ten  thone- 
ands,  is  but  a  type  of  the  inferiority  of  one  Educadonal  seminary — of  one  Oxford 
College  to  another.  This,  assnredly,  is  not  consolatory  ;  hut  a  correction  of  the  evil 
is  within  one  power. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell,  Tutor  of  New  College,  and  otherwise  an  able  man,  has  of  late 
gravely  proposed— ta  send  out  Co  Che  great  towns  of  England  tutorial  missions,  ftom 
the  bodies  thus  so  brightly  illuminating  Oxford ;  professedly,  in  order,  that  any  change 
may  be  averted  from  the  system  of  education  which  has  wrought  so  admirably  in  that 
University,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lo  communicate  the  benefit  of  such  system  to  the 
lieges  at  large ! 
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cumstancea,  all  is  easy  of  explanation.  Let  us  only  recollect 
two  things :  In  the  first  place,  that  instrnotion,  as  the  most  im- 
portant, is  the  most  difficult,  of  arts ;  and  in  the  second,  that 
Oxford,  in  violation  of  oath  and  statute,  and  apparently  regarding 
education  as  a  matter  either  of  no  importance  or  of  no  difficulty, 
now  leaves  this  function  to  he  engrossed,  at  hazard,  "by  a  class 
of  men,  who,  as  a  class,  are  wholly  unequal  to  the  office — an 
office  for  which  indeed  they  were  never  dreamt  of  even  by  their 
founders.  For : — 1°,  the  actually  anthorized  education  of  Oxford 
(to  say  nothing  of  Cambridge)  is,  de  facto,  monopolized  by  the 
Collegiate  Fellows ; — 2°,  the  qualifications  of  an  individual  for 
Fellow  of  a  College  are,  usually,  quite  distinct  from  his  talent, 
learning,  or  capacity  of  teaching; — 3°,  out  of  these  incompetent 
Fellows,  the  Tutors,  if  not  self-constituted,  are  nominated,  in 
general,  by  an  incompetent  Head ;  while  4°,  out  of  the  low  aver- 
age of  these  incorporated  Heads  and  Fellows,  a  few,  by  the 
favorable  circumstances  of  their  foundation  and  other  accidents, 
rise  to  a  variable  pitch  of  educational  proficiency.  Thus  unable 
rightly  to  teach,  even  what  had  been  specially  proposed,  the  Ox- 
ford Tutors  are  of  course,  in  general,  still  less  able  to  resolve  the 
difficulties  or  to  guide  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  Questions, 
all  but  elementary,  must,  indeed,  naturally  cease ;  for  these 
would  bo  found,  commonly,  useless  by  the  ono  party,  and  not 
convenient  by  the  other.  "  Percontatorem  fugito."  Schleier- 
macher  truly  says,  that  the  distance  maintained  by  an  academi- 
cal teacher  toward  the  taught,  is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  his  in- 
competence.    (Gedanken,  &e.,  p.  66.) 

It  is  thus  manifest,  and  on  its  own  standard,  that  the  academi- 
cal education  of  Oxford  is  now  conducted  by  those  inadequate  to 
the  function,  even  as  lowered  toward  their  level. — So  much  for 
the  second  end. 

In  reference  to  the  third  end.  (P.  691).  This  (the  proposing  to 
the  student,  more  especially  in  his  instructors,  patterns  of  high 
learning  and  ability) — this  end  is  not  only  unfulfilled  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  it  is  even  frequently  reversed. 

Should  the  student  not  penetrate  below  the  surface — not  find 
what  duties  have,  heretofore,  been  violated,  in  suppression  of  the 
University  instruction,  by  the  University  guardians ;  still,  he  will 
have  painfully  obtraded  on  his  view,  the  example  of  a  flagrant 
disregard  of  learning  in  this  "  chosen  seat  of  learniug,"  Here  he 
will  see  the  education  of  himself  and  other  alumni  handed  over 
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by  the  puLlic  Alma  Mater  to  the  private  and  fortuitous  nursery 
of  a  College ;  and  there  he  may  lind  himself  consigned  to  ths 
tuition  of  an  individual,  not  even  of  undetermined  qualification, 
but  who  stands  perennially  pilloried  by  the  University  itself, 
marked  as  of  slender  acquirements  in  knowledge,  and,  therefore, 
as  inoompetent  to  teach.  He  thus  makes,  by  times,  the  untoward 
discovery,  that  literary  merit  is  of  very  minor  account,  even  in 
our  most  venerahle  seminaries;  and  this,  if  there  be  aught  in 
him  worth  the  cultivating,  ends,  in  a  oontempt  of  the  teacher,  or 
in  a  disgust  at  what  is  taught,  or  in  a  self-satisfied  contentment 
with  his  own  humble  attainments.  The  only  hope  for  him  is  to 
see  through  the  corruption — ^to  place  himself  above  the  seminary 
— to  rely  upon  himself.  All  this  is  the  converse  of  what  a  Uni- 
versity ought  to  strive  after.  For  it  should  bo  above  its  alumni ; 
a  school,  not  of  vanity  and  sloth,  but  of  humility  and  exertion ; 
and  the  tyro  should  there  be  made  to  mete  himself,  not  with 
Thersites,  certainly,  but,  if  possible,  with  Achilles. — (See,  as  pre- 
viously referred  to,  p.  359,  sq.) 

In  reference  to  the  fourth  end.  (P.  692.) — In  determining 
strenuous  study,  through  the  excitement  of  honor  and  emulation, 
this  school  aooomplishea  much  less  than,  with  its  means,  might 
easily  be  done ;  although  in  this  respect,  and  compared  witli 
many  other  Universitiea,  Oxford  is  not  undeserving  of  encomium. 
To  this  end,  the  effect  of  domestic  education  is  small ;  that  of  the 
University  Examination,  considerable. — Of  these  in  their  order. 

It  is  evident,  without  descending  to  the  fact,  that  there  can  be 
little  or  no  emulation  among  students,  as  divided  among  the 
houses,  and  subdivided  among  the  Tutors ;  for  the  conditions  of 
emulation — numbers,  equality,  publicity — ai-e  all  awanting.  In 
truth,  competition,  in  such  ciroumstanees,  instead  of  honor,  re- 
ceives only  derision.  So  much  indeed  is  virtually  confessed  by 
Bishop  Coplestone.'  "  The  heaviness  of  solitary  reading  is  reliev- 
ed by  the  number  which  compose  a  class:  this  number  varies 
from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  :  a  sort  of  emulation  is  awak- 
ened in  the  pupil,"  &c.  In  the  circumstances  of  his  reply,  more 
IS  could  not  have  been  admitted ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  emu- 


'  A  Reply  to  tlis  Calitnmies,  &c.,  p.  146. — I  may  notice,  that  what  Dr.  CopleElone 
in  the  conleit,  says  of  tutorial  instruction,  is  rather  a  etateuient  of  its  possible  virtues 
— which  ill  hia  own  tuition,  I  hare  no  doubt,  were  realized— than  of  its  Bctuaf  qualitieB, 
sa  manifested  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  Tutors. 
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lation  in  the  ooUegio-tutoiial  discipline  of  Oxford  may  be  praoti- 
caily  thrown  out  of  account. 

Th.6  only  exoitement  of  study,  thiongh  the  desire  of  honor, 
worthy  of  account  in  Oxford,  is  that  resulting  from  the  Examina- 
tion for  a  degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  classifying  of  candidates  there- 
with comieoted.  And  this,  in  bo  far  as  it  extends,  is  henefioial ; 
but  its  influence  is  limited.  In  the  first  place,  the  influence  does 
not  operate  in  full  effect  throughout  the  curriculum  of  academical 
study.  It  acta  weakly  and  irregularly  at  first,  and  only  acquires 
continuity  and  strength  as  the  academical  course  draws  to  a  con- 
clusion. In  the  second  place,  the  influence  does  not  operate  on 
all.  It  determines  no  application  in  the  many  who  are  not  to 
graduate.  It  determines  also.no  application  in  those,  neither  few 
nor  feeble,  who  are,  or  deem  themselves,  from  any  cause  (as  want 
of  perseverance,  want  of  nerve,  the  distraction  of  favorite  pursuits, 
&c.)  unable  to  attain  a  higher  honor,  and  have  no  ambition,  per- 
haps a  positive  dread,  to  be  commemorated  for  a  lower.  On  these 
the  classification,  if  it  have  any  effect,  acts  only  for  evil ;  as  it 
constrains  the  candidate  to  limit  the  books,  which  he  studies  and 
gives  up,  to  such  a  minimum,  as  may  not  risk  his  being  honored 
and  recorded.  It  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  new  Statute, 
that  this  positive  evil  of  the  present  Examination  is  therein  ob. 
viated ;  for  the  names  of  all  who  pass  are  henceforth  to  be  pub- 
lished, be  they  honored  or  not. 

In  reference  to  the  fifth  end.  (P.  694.) — This  end  is  the  elicit- 
ing in  the  student  the  fullest  and  most  uriexclusive  energy  of 
thought :  1°,  by  presenting  to  him  the  most  suitable  objects  of 
study;  aud  9°,  by  teaching  these  through  the  most  suitable 
exercises. — Of  these  in  detail. 

As  to  the  objects : — The  more  arduous  studies,  those  which, 
requiring,  draw  forth  the  highest  and  most  improving  activity  of 
mind — Philosophy  proper  {the  thinking  of  thought,  the  science 
of  what  can  and  can  not  be  known),  and  a  philosophic  tjeatment 
of  the  sciences  in  general; — these,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  must 
he  excluded  from  an  eduoation  monopolized  by  an  interest,  like 
the  collegial  of  Oxford,  constituted.,  not  by  ability  and  acquire- 
ment,  and  teaching,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  taught,  but  for  the 
profit  of  the  teacher.  For  an  insti'uotion,  in  objects,  methods, 
means,  can  never  possibly  transcend  the  average  level  of  the 
instructors.  The  honor  of  the  University,  and  the  advantage  of 
its  alumni,  are  here,  therefore,  now  subordinated  to  the  capacity 
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of  those,  who  were  rarely  incorporated  for  any  capacity  of  aca- 
demical teaching,  though  usurping  exclusively  the  office ;  while 
what  is  the  comparative  height  and  depth  of  their  actual  capacity 
for  that  office,  and  on  an  Oxford  standard,  the  Tahle  shows. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  studies  fostered  in  Oxford  heing  thcrae 
which  demand  a  higher  capacity,  and  elicit  any  maximum  of 
thought,  it  was  requisite  to  prefer  such  as  could  be  beat  reduced 
to  an  inferior  level,  to  mechanism  and  routine-  And  though 
impossible  for  a  University  to  exclude  all  philosophical  authors 
from  the  academical  cycle ;  yet  philosophy  was  taught  not  as 
food  for  speculation,  but  in  the  dicta  of  these  authors  as  peremp- 
tory and  decisive;  whOe  the  -  student's  knowledge  was  guaged, 
not  by  his  systematic  comprehension  of  a  work  in  its  totality, 
parts  and  relations,  hut  only  by  the  accuracy  (and  that  is  not  to 
be  contemned)  with  which  he  might  have  committed  to  memory 
the  very  terms  of  its  definitions,  in  the  very  language  of  itif 
w  ritpi 

As  to  the  e\e>cisps  (^heii  existence  and  utility  were  of  course 
legulated  b>  the  oapabihties,  of  the  exerciser. 

Enami nation  (p  695)  limited  to  the  petty  numbers  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  by  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  Tutor,  was  too  fre- 
quently, if  it  took  place  at  all,  a  perfunctory,  occasional  and 
useless  foim 

Dt^patation  (p  696)  long  obsolete,  \Yas,  except  as  a  dead  for- 
mality, m  Oxford  totally  forgotten. 

Repetition  (p.  698)  is  the  exercise  which  has  been  most  success- 
fully practiced  in  Oxford ;  this,  indeed,  the  examination  for  a 
degree  made  necessary.  Herein  there  is  every  thing  to  praise  ; 
and  had  the  study  been  needs  as  intelligent  as  sedulous,  and 
directed  as  much  to  understand  as  to  remember,  there  would 
have  been  almost  nothing  left  even  to  desire. 

Written  Composition.  (P.  700.)  Not  one  of  the  conditions  of 
this  exercise  are  in  Oxford  coUegially  fulfilled — except  in  small 
measure,  and  by  unusual  accident. — The  student  is  not  compelled 
to  think  for  himself,  by  being  limited  to  definite  parts  of  a  definite 
subject ;  hut,  if  the  form  of  a  written  composition  bo  occasionally 
required,  he  is  left  to  satisfy  the  dem.and  by  any  production,  how 
ever  vaguely  pertinent,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  even  his  own. 
— There  is  no  one  bound,  no  one  probably  inclined,  if,  indeed, 
any  one  competent,  te  criticism. — Finally,  there  is  no  numerous 
audience  to  listen ;  and  so  far  from  any  stimulus  to  exertion,  a 
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painstaking  writer  would  by  his  fellows  be  only  derided  as  a 
painstaking  dunce. 

Teaching,  in  order  to  learn.  (P.  700.) — This  is  not  now  in 
Oxford,  indeed  not  now  in  any  of  ouv  present  Universities,  em- 
ployed as  an  improving  exeroi.se  in  the  course  of  learning.  Bat, 
in  Oxford,  as  the  Tutors  are  generally  neither  old  in  years,  nor 
few  in  numbers ;  therefore,  if  individually  well  selected,  and  their 
tuition  such  as  to  necessitate  an  all-sided  instruction  of  them- 
selves, the  tutorial  system  might  justly  claim,  as  a  reflex  mean 
of  erudition,  some  peculiar  advantages.  But,  alas !  a  Tutor's 
appointment  and  teaching  are  so  much  mere  matters  of  routine, 
that  little  or  no  profit  can  accrue  to  himself  from  the  exercise  of 
his  function.  Instruction  has  been  too  long  and  too  generally, 
in  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  the  "sifllement  des  Perroquets;"  nor, 
unless  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  teaching  and  Jinowl- 
edge  (p.  687)  he  egregiously  wrong,  can  the  modern  discipline  of 
that  "University  make  (as  a  system)  pretension  to  respect,  or  even 
toleration  ? 

Conversation  with,  interrogation  of,  the  learned  (p.  703),  is  an 
exercise  to  he  at  once  discounted ;  for  no  one  will  hold,  that  an 
Oxford  Fellow-Tutor  is  now,  ex  officio,  to  be  presumed,  either 
wise  himself,  or  a  fountain  of  wisdom  to  inquiring  pupils.' 

Social  Study  (p.  703)  is  an  exercise  which,  as  it  can  be  best 
realized  in  the  community  of  an  academical  House,  affords  aa 
advantage  more  than  compensating  for  certain  disadvantages 
■which  frequently  result  from  such  an  arrangement.  In  this 
view,  therefore,  I  think,  that  the.  Colleges  are,  and  that  the  Halls 
might  be,  profitable  institutions ; — but  the  best  as  now  existing, 
are  capable  of  great  improvement. 

In  reference  to  the  sixth  end  (p.  704) — the  grant  of  a  Degree 
or  authentic  certificate  of  proficiency.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
personal  and  professional  character,  and  judging  only  from  the 
mode  of  their  appointment,  and  the  sacred  obligation  under  which 
they  must  ever  consciously  act ;  I  should  confidently  rely  on  the 

'  The  following  note  should  liave  been  appended  to  the  quotation  (p.  703)  from  the 
Caroline  Statutes; — This  regulation,  aa  to  a  questioning  of  the  Professor,  is  an  inhe- 
ritance devolvmg  from  the  middle  ages — the  mere  repetition  of  an  ancient  etatute.  It 
U  found,  almost  in  the  same  words,  as  a  law,  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Universities, 
and  throughout  the  Colleges  in  every  Catholic  country  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  In  lilfB  manner,  the  German  Protestant  Universities,  in  general,  secure,  hy 
public  authority,  this  privilege  of  interrogating  the  academical  instructor ;— I  remem- 
ber the  fact,  in  lefctonce  to  Goetiiiigen,  Erlangen,  Grelfswalde,  Marhui'g,  &c. 
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moral  recfciLude  of  the  Oxford  Examiners,  This,  indeed,  I  have 
never  heard  eahed  in  question,  either  as  regards  the  Oxford  or 
the  Cambridge  Masters ;  and  in  this  fundamental  eondition  of  the 
value  of  a  degree  and  relative  classification,  these  Universities 
stand  in  honorable  contrast  to  most  others. — As  to  the  oompe- 
tenoe  of  the  Examiners,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  examina- 
tion, the  same  is  true.  But  these  objects,  like  the  objects  of  in- 
struction, I  must  hold  to  be  inadequate,  in  as  much  as  they  do 
not  comprise  Philosophy  and  sundry  of  the  philosophical  sciences. 
(See  p.  710,  sq.) — In  another  respect,  I  think  that  a  far  more 
definite  line  should  have  been  drawn  betv/een  the  higher  honors, 
which  in  the  new  Examination  Statute  are  attached  to  the  depart- 
ments necessary  for  a  degree,  and  the  lower,  there  assigned  to 
branches  of  study  left  optional  to  the  candidate.  For  a  class  of 
honor  in  any  one  department  is  ostensibly  the  same  as  a  class  of 
honor  in  any  other. — Nor  can  I  think,  that  more  might  not  bo 
done  to  evince  the  comparative  proficiency  of  individuals.  For 
though  no  one  should  reach  a  third,  second,  or  first  class,  without 
a  definite  amount  of  learning ;  still  the  several  candidates  within 
that  class  might  be  easily  subordinated  by  comparative  merit,  and 
not  left  to  the  tumultuary  grouping  of  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment.— But  of  this  again. 

In  reference  to  the  seventh  end  (p.  704,)  the  public  Exhibitions 
necessary  for  the  study  of  the  Physical  sciences.  On  the  present 
state  of  Oxford  in  this  respect  I  am  hardly  qualified  to  speak. 
As  to  the  mode  of  instruction  in  these  sciences,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  somewhat  in  the  sequel. 

In  reference  to  the  eighth  end  (p.  706,) — the  supply  of  the 
students  with  a  complement  of  Books  suited  to  their  scientific 
wants — Oxford,  publicly  or  privately,  has  done  notiiing.  The 
libraries  of  the  several  colleges  are,  I  believe  (like  the  Bodleian 
and  Radcliffe),  still  closed  against  the  undergraduate;  nor  in- 
deed  have  the  Houses,  in  general,  such  selections  of  books  as 
would  be  rightly  useful  to  him  in  the  guidance  and  promotion 
of  his  studies. 

In  reference  to  the  ninth  end  {p.  706,) — a  responsible  and  com- 
petent board  of  Regulation  and  Patronage — Oxford  has  none. 
The  need  of  it  is  shown  by  centuries  of  illegality  and  abasement. 

In  reference  to  the  tenth  end  (p.  707,) — the  adequate  Remuner- 
ation of  the  XJnivereity  Teachers ; — as  University  teaching  is  now 
virtually  extinct  in  Oxford,  there  can  he  no  question  about  its 
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e  remuneration.  Indeed,  the  conjoined  facts — the  ancient 
deficiency  of  this  recompense — its  independence  on  the  exertion 
of  tlio  incum'bent,  and  his  consequent  tendency  to  do  nothing — 
the  vicious  modes  of  nominating  professors,  the  nomination, 
therefore,  of  incompetent  prEeleotors — the  disinclination  of  the 
new  rulers  of  the  University,  the  heads  of  Houses,  to  do  oughi 
to  raise  the  public  instruction,  which  they  were  sworn  to  im- 
prove— in  fine,  even  their  active  co-operation  toward  its  actuai 
extinction ;  these  conjoined  facts  soon  had  their  natural — their 
necessary  result.  The  pnblic  or  academical  education  was  nulli- 
fied, if  not  formally  annulled;  the  private  or  domestic  silently 
succeeded  to  its  place ;  and  the  Fellovr  who  rarely  obtained  his 
appointment  in  College  from  literary  merit,  superseded  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  ought  in  the  University,  to  have  been  elected  to  his 
chair  for  that  alone — but  who,  at  last,  had  become  so  contempti- 
ble, that,  except  when  an  endowment  could  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure,  was,  without  reclamation,  not  even  nominally  elected 
at  all.  Most  of  the  puMic  prssleotorships  or  academical  chairs, 
thus  have,  and  have  long  had,  an  existence  only  in  the  Statute- 
book.     (See  pp.  418-422,  439-442.) 

In  reference  to  the  eleventh  end  (p.  708,) — a  Provision  for  aca- 
demical Emeriti — with  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
Oxford  is  wholly  unprovided. 

In  regard  to  the  twelfth  and  last  end  (p.  707,) — the  accommo- 
dation of  the  academical  members  in  Academical  Houses  (Halls 
or  Colleges) — Oxford  supplies  this,  but  not  under  alt  the  three 
conditions  to  llieir  full  extent.  The  first  is  not  adequately  ful- 
filled. The  second  does  not  at  present  emerge.  The  third  is 
fairly  performed. 

I  have,  in  these  previous  observations,  been  compelled — com- 
pelled in  the  interest  of  truth — to  show,  in  various  respects,  that 
the  education  now  afforded  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  not 
such  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  though  no  attentive  reader  can  sup- 
pose, from  my  strictures  upon  this,  that  I  am,  by  preference,  an 
admirer  of  any  other  British  University :  still  I  think  it  proper 
explicitly  to  state — ^that  I  regard  our  British  Universities,  as 
thotigh  in  different  ways,  all  lamentably  imperfect ;  and  while 
none,  in  my  opinion,  accomplishes  what,  under  right  regulation 
it  might,  I  should  yet  be  mortified  to  have  it  thought,  that  I  could 
institute  a  comparison  where  there  is  no  medium,  far  less  dis- 
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parage  one  inadequate  instrument  to  the  praise  of  any  other. 
Oxford  is  here  only  collated  with  Oxford ;  and  for  aught  that  1 
have  said,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  education  of  that  Uni- 
versity as  tested  hy  its  own  standard,  I  might  still,  ■without  at 
least  self-contradiction,  hold  tliat  the  discipline  of  Oxford  consti- 
tutes, in  so  far  as  it  goea,  the  very  best  academical  discipline  in 
the  British  empire.  In  point  of  fact,  with  the  present  unfortunate 
organizations  of  professorial  appointment,  I  hardly  think  that  the 
Professors  of  tlie  British  Universities  would,  as  a  body,  show  a 
higher  average  than  the  Oxford  Tutors,  if  we  had  their  relative' 
capacity  meted  by  a  standard  like  the  Oxford  Examination. 
They  are,  pro  tanto,  in  general,  unknown  quantities. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  last  head  of  distribution. 

iv.)  Suggestion  of  such  Changes  as  may  most  easily  be  made, 
to  render  the  XJniversity  of  Oxford  a  more  efficient  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  general  and  preparatory  education. 

As  already  premised,  I  do  not  mean  to  hazard  the  suggestion 
of  measures  which  would  here  realize  any  ideal  of  a  perfect  Uni- 
versity. I  propose  only  easy  and  manifest  remedies  for  evils 
intolerable  even  to  ordinary  reason.  Tt  is  self-evident,  that  if 
Fellowships,  Headships,  &c.,  were  made  the  just  rewards  of  aca- 
demical merit,  these  offices,  themselves  enhanced  indefinitely  in 
estimation,  would  constitute  an  apparatus  of  powerful  agencies, 
which,  as  they  have  hitherto  impeded,  would  now  be  turned  to 
promote,  the  ends  of  the  University ;  and  Oxford,  raised  from  her 
present  humble  and  ambiguous  condition,  would  henceforward 
stand  proudly  forth  as  the  most  efficient  mean,  perhaps,  of  educa- 
tion  in  the  world.  But  this,  however  I  may  wish,  I  would  not 
venture  to  propose, 

A  University  only  exists,  as  it  executes  the  functions  of  its 
existence ;  education  is  the  one  sole  function  for  which  it  was 
created :  as  an  organ  of  education,  the  University  of  Oxford  (and 
what  is  true  of  Oxford  is  true  of  Cambridge)  has  been  long  sus- 
pended ;  its  existence,  therefore,  is  in  abeyance.  The  statutory 
education  being  suppressed  in  the  public  University,  a  precarious 
education  has  been  attempted  in  the  four-and-twenty  private  but 
privileged  Houses ;  while  these,  unconnected  with  the  University 
and  with  each  other  as  seminaries  of  instruction,  are  merely  a 
local  aggregation  of  ao  many  private  and  irresponsible  schools, 
their  only  academical  correlation  being,  that  they  all  send  up 
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their  pupiK,  as  candiddtes  for  a  degree,  to  lie  examined  by  the 
central  bnard  appointed  by  the  University.  This  public  examina- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  shows,  of  itself,  that  theso  twenty-fojir 
Houses  are,  m  general,  moat  inefficient  private  schools ;  one  sink- 
ing below  another  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  lowest  of  the  twenty- 
four  is  almost  tvienty-four  times  lower  than  the  highest. 

The  Hout>ea  and  their  Heads  have  contrived,  however,  to 
swamp  the  University.  Have  they  elevated  themselves  ?  But  in 
restoring  the  public  reality  of  education  against  the  private  and 
usurping  semblance — in  restoring  the  University  against  the  Col- 
leges ;  we  ought  not  to  imitate  the  precedent  of  the  Houses,  we 
ought  not  to  swamp  tliem.  Our  policy  ought,  in  fact,  to  he  direct- 
ly the  converse.  "  To  Reform,  not  to  Rescind,"  should  be  the 
maxim.  Restoring  the  University,  we  should  not  supersede  the 
Colleges ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  enable  the  best  to  do  far  more 
than  they  can  now  accomplish,  and  compel  the  worst  to  become 
the  rivals  of  the  beat.  Let  our  reform  be  that  of  Bacon — with- 
out bravery,  or  scandal,  or  assentation,  either  of  old  or  new ;  and 
taking  counsel  of  every  time,  if  our  changes  be  rational,  let  ua 
not  be  startled  should  they  be  compulsory.  They  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  gradual;  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  not  unjust  to 
individuals  :  announced,  long  enough  before  they  are  carried  into 
execution ;  and  no  duty  suddenly  required  of  any  to  which  he  is 
not  bound  to  be  competent.  Our  procedure  should  be  the  same  in 
our  seminaries  of  either  kind ;  in  both  wo  should  prefer  ingraft- 
ing to  extirpation — were  it  only  for  parsimony  of  time.  For  thus, 
as,  in  our  gardens,  the  idlest  stock  may  by  a  prudent  treatment  soon 
rise  into  a  fruitful  tree ;  so,  in  our  Universities,  the  least  effective 
College  may  by  a  judicious  introduction  of  new  measures  spring 
at  once  to  unexpected  usefulness  and  honor : 

— "  Nee  longum  tempus,  et  ingens 
Exiit  ad  cslum  ramia  foTibibua  aibob, 
Milaturque  nov^  fioniles  et  nou  eua  pama." 

In  the  ensuing  observations,  I  shall  consider : — a)  Things  pri- 
mary or  constitutive ;  b)  Things  secondary  or  compleniental. 

a)  Things  primary  or  constitutive.  Under  this  head  the  dis- 
cussion divides  itself  into_^fe  parts,  in  as  much  as  it  regards : — ■ 
1.  The  Objects  of  instruction ;  2.  The  Instructors  or  kind  of  per- 
sona privileged  to  teach ;  3.  The  Instruction  and  its  modes ;  4- 
Tho  Excitement  to  study ;  5.  The  Degree  or  certificate  of  pro- 
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1.  The  Objects  of  instruction.  (Pp.  691  and  709  aq. ;)  694 
sq.  and  718  sq. 

From  what  has  heen  previously  said  it  ia  apparent,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  ia  much  good,  and  not  a  little  deficient,  in  the  ob- 
jeot-matter  of  the  Oxford  education. 

In  the  first  pJaoe,  I  hold,  that  the  study,  there  pursued,  of  phi- 
lology,  and  in  general  of  classical  antiquity,  is  of  the  highest 
utility  ;  both  (objectively)  as  supplying  the  prerequisites  of  ulte- 
rior knowledge,  and  (subjectively)  as  a  discipline  of  mind.  In 
relation  to  the  former,  I  have  above  (pp.  326-837),  endeavored  to 
show,  that  classical  studies  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
libera!  professions,  more  especially  to  Theology ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  latter,  I  would  only  object  that,  as  too  mechanically  taught, 
in  Oxford,  these  studies  do  not  become  the  mean  of  sufficiently 
awakening  the  learner  to  a  vigoroas  self  activity.  In  a  word,  the 
philological  teaching  is  there  not  philosophical  enough.  Even  the 
higher  grammar,  a  science  most  important  in  itself,  and  compris- 
ing problems  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  discussion,  ia, 
educationally  at  least,  wholly  neglected ;  the  philology,  the  object 
of  tuition  in  the  College,  and  of  examination  in  the  schools,  rarely 
rising  alxive  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  of  this  or 
that  classical  author. 

But  in  the  second  place,  this  omission  of  philosophical  grammar 
from  the  cycle  of  University  studies,  is  only  part  and  parcel  of 
the  omission  of  philosophy  itself  along  with  the  more  central  of 
the  philosophical  sciences.  On  this  unhappy  omission,  academi- 
cally unexampled  out  of  England,  in  violation  even  of  English 
academical  statute,  and  contrary  to  all  opinions — universally  the 
most  respectable,  and  specially  the  most  respected  in  Oxford,  I 
have  already  spoken,  and  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 
As  noticed,  Philosophy,  in  Oxford,  as  in  Cambridge,  was  only 
left  untaught,  when  the  ordinary  instructor  had  become  incapa- 
ble .of  teaching  it.  The  raising  of  the  teacher  in  these  schools  is, 
therefore,  a  prerequisite  to  the  restoration  of  philosophy.  And  of 
that  anon. 

2.  The  Insteuctors,  or  persons  privileged  to  teach.  (Pp.  691 
and  714  sq. ;  692  and  716). 

Speaking  only  of  the  fundamental  faculty — ^there  are  two  kinds 
of  Instructors  to  whom  Universities  confide  the  performance  of 
their  essential  duty' — ^the  business  of  education.  These  we  may 
call  Professors  and  Tutors;  although  the  distinction  in  function 
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may  not,  especially  in  former  ages,  and  in  foreign  countries,  oor- 
respond  always  to  the  distinction  in  name.  By  Professor,  1 
mean  a  teaolier,  exclusively  privileged,  to  deliver  Irom  his  own 
resources  and  at  his  own  discretion,  a  course  of  lectures,  on  a 
certain  department  of  knowledge,  to  the  whole  academical  alumni. 
By  Tutor,  I  mean  a  teacher,  among  others,  privileged  to  sec  that 
his  peculiar  pupils  (a  section  of  the  academical  alumni)  read  and 
understand  certain  books — certain  texts,  codes,  departments  of 
doctrine,  authorized  by  the  University.  Tutors  aro  now,  de  facto 
at  least,  the  only  necessary  instructors  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
Professors  alone  are  known  in  the  other  British,  as  in  all  foreign, 
Universities. 

Instmction  by  Tutors,  and  instruction  by  Professors,  have, 
severally,  peculiar  advantages ;  there  are  certain  conditions  which 
each  system  specially  supposes ;  and  this  or  that  Tutorial,  this 
or  that  Professorial,  application  will  be  good  or  bad,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  special  system  are  or  are  not  fuliilletl  in  it.  Com- 
paring these  together  in  themselves,  that  is,  all  else  being  sup- 
posed equal ; — 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Professorial  instruction  is — that 
requiring  a  small  complement  of  teachers,  these  may  individually 
all  he  of  a  higher  learning  and  ability;  and  consequently  in  so 
far  as  higher  individual  learning  and  ability  aiford  a  superior 
instruction,  the  Professorial  system,  if  properly  organized,  is  pref- 
erable to  the  Tutorial,  even  at  the  best.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
efficiency  of  an  education  depends  on  the  greater  number  of  its 
teachers ;  or,  in  bo  far  as  the  condition  of  higher  learning  and 
ability  is  not  adequately  supplied,  the  Professorial  system  is  infe- 
rior to  the  Tutorial,  as  the  Tutorial  ought  to  be.  But  as  each,  if 
properly  organized  and  applied,  has  thus  its  several  utilities  ;  we 
shall  find,  that  as  practically  realized  in  this  kingdom,  the  con- 
ditions of  neither  have  been  fulfilled. 

Professorial  System. — The  fundamental  condition  of  this 
scheme  is  the  superior  qualification — learning,  ability,  and 
didactic  skill — of  the  Professor.  But  how  greatly  this  condition 
has  been  neglected,  is  shown  in  the  wretched  modes  of  academ- 
ical appointment  prevalent  in  this  country.     (See  pp.  368-381.) 

Tutorial  System. — There  are  three  conditions  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  scheme:  1°,  The  application  of  the  Tutorial  numbers; 
2°,  The  competency  of  the  individual  Tutors;  3°,  Ihe  sufficiencj/ 
of  the  academically  authorized  books. 
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As  to  the  first  condition,  and  looking  merely  to  Oxford,  no  at- 
tempt has  Ijsen  made  to  draw  the  Tutors  from  their  isolation  in 
the  private  houses,  and  to  employ  them,  in  larger  or  smaller  plu- 
raliiics,  in  exercising  the  academical  alumni,  collected  into  Uni- 
versity or  public  classes.  And  yet,  the  greatest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive mean  of  Tutorial  efficiency  has  thus,  in  the  English 
Universities,  remained  unapplied.  With  a  staff  of  very  incom- 
petent Tutors,  this  measure  could  not,  indeed,  be  accomplished. 
It  could  not  even  he  attempted.  But  the  necessity  of  its  appli- 
ance woiild  forthwith  determine  an  elevation  of  Tutorial  qualihca- 
tn      Tl  Ihdlndflml  nlhlhnl         d 

hj     th        n  t  p  tent  f     th    fun  t   n        1        a.   t    t 

lu  k  d      t    p  d      ut         n  tl     ]  y     t  a      11  Id  n 

I  pp  n  t  1      hi  n         th       mf         ty 

b    uglt   nt    p  M        nd     t    p  hi        mp  1  th       p 

tj     f    th  A  h  n  fi     i      mp  1 1       w     Id  th      h    d  t 

m  n  d  I  t  th     n  t  u  t  11       uH     d  t  1       d 

n        h        nt     t  t       m  y  f       nf  1!     n  t      f 

tak  f     tJ     b  tt       pp      t     nt    f  1   t  uU       n 

f  11  t  th  p  t  1    I      t      d    d  p       d  d         d  th 

t  d  nt  (h  d  tl  tl  h  fits  f  h  1  )  Id  th 
enjoy  tlie  triple  advantage — of  heing  variously  exercised  by  a 
competent  number  of  competent  instructors — of  hearing  the  same 
object  considered  hy  different  intellects  in  different  views — and 
of  having  placed  before  them  the  highest  academical  examples  of 
erudition  and  ability.  But  such  an  organization  of  publio  classes 
under  appointed  Tutors,  for  the  daily  exercise  of  the  students  in 
general  in  their  common  studies — this,  as  I  said,  has  never  been 
attempted  in  either  of  the  only  two  Universities  in  which  the 
Tutorial  system  has  prevailed ;  and  yet  this  application  is  the 
very  mean  through  which  that  system  can  realize  its  chief  ad- 
vantages. For  a  plurality  of  Tutors  can  do  what  can  be  done  by 
no  individual  Professor. 

As  to  the  second  condition — the  competency  of  the  several 
Tutors — this  has  not  only  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
(as  repeatedly  observed),  the  Tutorial  olBce  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  University  to  the  private  incorporations,  the  members  of 
which  are,  in  general,  neither  CoUegial  Heads  nor  CoUegial  Fel- 
lows, from  any  literary  merit.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the 
University  is  not  so  totally  dependent  on  individual  competence 
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in  the  teacher,  where  the  Tutorial  system  prevails,  as  where  tho 
Profesaorial.  Still,  however,  it  is  dependent  in  a  great  degree; 
and  the  memorable  and  melancholy  oonsequenoes  of  the  neglect, 
in  Oxford,  of  the  Tutors'  competency  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
manifest  the  clamant  urgency  for  a  prompt  and  fundamental  re- 
formation of  the  ahuae.  (See  pp.  671,  sq).  One  prospective 
measure,  corrective  at  least  of  the  evil  in  the  mass,  presents  it- 
self obtrusively.  By  statute,  tho  condition  of  becoming  Tutor  is 
not  a  Fellowship  but  a  Degree.  (P.  393,  &o.)  The  monopoly 
of  privileged  Tutorial,  that  is,  now  of  academical,  instruction  by 
the  members  of  the  private  incorporations,  is  an  illegal  usurpa- 
tion. I  woiild,  therefore,  suggest,  that  no  one  should,  henceforth, 
be  eligible  for  this  office  (which  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Heads 
of  Houses  themselves,  has  long  been  privileged  and  public),  who 
has  not  taken  Primary  Highest  Honors;  and  that  he  should 
only  be  competent  to  act,  at  least  as  University  Tutor,  in  that 
department  wherein  he  shall  have  so  graduated.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware,  that  some  first  class  men  may  turn  out  comparatively 
poor  instructors ;  ajid  that  some  laudable  instructors  may  stand 
comparatively  low  in  the  Examination.  But  still,  these  are  the 
exceptions.  And  although  it  might  be  proper  to  have  a  mean  of 
conferring  tutorial  eligibility  for  special  reasons,  still  it  can  not 
but  be  advantageous,  to  lay  down  a  highest  academical  honor  as 
the  general  condition  of  becoming  Tutor,  This  would  at  once 
abolish  the  present  unparalleled  system  of  abuse ;  which,  com- 
paring the  educational  establishments  of  Oxford  only  with  them- 
selves, allows  one  Hou^e  to  sink  below  another  to  some  ten  or 
twenty  depths. — But  as  it  is  of  consequence,  that  the  several 
Tutors  should  be  connected  with  individual  Houses,  it  being  of 
importance  that  College  should  rival  College  for  tho  honors  of  the 
University ;  and  as  there  is,  at  present,  no  other  authority  to 
which  this  patronage  could  he  safely  confided :  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  appointment  of  Tutor  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Collegial  Head, — At  the  same  time,  in  the  smaller  Colleges,  it 
might  ^e  advantageous,  if  two  at  least  combined,  and  heid  in  oom- 
mon  a  single  complement  of  Tutors. — Could  not  government  be 
induced,  to  make  a  laudable  exception  of  its  arbitrary  patronage, 
30  that  the  Tutor  (always  generally  in  orders),  who  is  not  a 
Fellow,  might,  after  a  meritorious  period  of  instruction  claim  a 
a  in  the  Church  ?     Equitably,  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
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fee,  which  the  student  ought  now  to  pay  for  his  superior  educa- 
tion, should  "be  allowed  to  those  Tutors  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  Fellowship  and  its  results. 

The  third  condition  of  the  Tutorial  system  is,  ths  sufficiency  of 
the  academically  authorized  books. — This  condition,  if  adequately 
fulfilled,  gives  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Tutorial 
over  the  Professorial  scheme  of  education — at  least  as  the  latter 
is  now  constituted  in  this  kingdom ;  (and  if  combined  with  the 
second  condition,  even  over  the  Professorial  in  its  most  perfect 
organization  abroad.)     For — 

In  the  first  place,  as  existing  among  ourselves,  the  Professor  is 
not  improbably  unequal  to  his  offi.ce ;  no  method  of  academical 
patronage  prevalent  in  Britain  being  good — one,  in  fact,  is  only 
more  vicious  than  another.  The  standard  of  academical  compe- 
tence is,  consequently,  Sow ;  and  the  Professor  too  often,  even  oa 
that  low  standard,  an  inadequate  instructOT.  But  on  this  matter 
I  need  not  at  present  enter,  having  already  treated  of  it  in  detail. 
(See  pp.  345-381.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  of  a  Professor  is  at  best  only 
the  opinion  of  an  individual. — If  appointed  by  an  incompetent, 
an  irresponsible,  a  partial  authority,  he  is  probably  of  merely  or- 
dinary talents,  or  of  merely  ordinary  information ;  in  either  case, 
therefore,  his  opinions,  on  the  subject  which  he  has  an  academical 
monopoly  to  teach,  are  not  worth  the  knowing. — If  the  Professor 
be  a  man  of  talent,  his  ingenuity  may  easily  mislead  both  himself 
and  others;  and,  exempt  from  criticism,  he  may  continue  to  pro- 
pagate for  decades,  with  the  authority  of  a  privileged  teacher  and 
the  contagion  o£  admiring  pupils,  doctrines  not  only  theoretically 
false,  but  practically  dangerous ;  doctrines  which,  if  published  to 
the  world,  are  lightly  analyzed  into  a  tissue  of  sophistry  and  half 
knowledge.  It  may  indeed  be,  that  a  Professorial  course  is  trust- 
worthy and  instructive,  supplying  a  want  in  the  patent  literature 
of  the  snhject;  or  affording  a  useful  introduction  to  its  study. 
But  this  is  rare.  How  few  academical  courses  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  press,  even  by  self-love  or  the  partiality  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  of  those  which  have  actually  been  published,  how  few 
have  the  pubUo  thought  worthy  of  perusal !  But  for  the  chance 
of  such  a  possibility,  I  hardly  think,  that  a  great  University,  like 
Oxford  (which  has  at  its  disposal  a  large  and  costly  stafT  of  Tutors, 
and,  therefore,  is  not,  like  poorer  "Universities,  dependent  on  Pro- 
,  would  be  wise,  in  preferring  the  dangerous  probabilities 
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of  oiir  present  Professorial  system,  or  even  tiio  favorable  eontm- 
gencies  of  any  better  which  it  ia  ever  likely  to  compass.  It 
would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  far  safer  to  elevate  its  actual 
education  by  Tutors ;  than,  subverting  that,  to  return  to  its  old 
education  by  Professors  (still  statutory  though  this  be),  even 
with  the  best  prospects  of  improvement.' 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  in  all  or  most  of  the  departments 
of  knowledge  which  a  University,  in  its  fundamental  faculty, 
ought  by  preference  to  teach,  certain  essential  parts,  certain  pri- 
mary or  preparatory  truths,  certain  books  even,  which  it  is  of  tho 
utmost  consequence,  that  a  student  should,  above  all  and  before 
all,  be  made  familiar  with.'     But  tbese,  for  the  very  reason  that 

'  I  have  latlerlj,  in  some  subordinate  points,  ciodlfied  my  opinion  on  the  Professorial 
and  Tutorial  systems,  in  refarence  to  Oxford,  and  in  reference  to  each  other ;  and  this 

principally  from  three  considerations. 

In  the_^.5i  place,  I  waa  foiraeriy  inclined  to  professorial,  as  the  chief  academical 
instruction,  not  certainly  on  its  own  account  (for  I  always  lielJ,  that  what  is  good  in 
a  lecture  woold  be  better  in  a  booli)i  but  because  I  saw  therein  the  only  mean  of  col- 
lecting the  students  in  large  classes  :  regarding  a  large  class  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  exercise ;  and  deeming  exercise,  if  not  the  sole,  as  the  paramount,  function  of 
a  University  in  its  general  education.  I  had  eveD,  in  theory,  imagined  a  plurality  of 
Frotessors  on  the  same  subject,  in  order  to  reduce  the  class  of  auditors  to  the  possi- 
bility of  being  exercised  ;  thinking,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  utility  of  professorial 
competition  and  the  example  of  ancient  Fadua,  too  little  of  the  countervailing  evils 
and  the  example  of  UniTersities  in  general.  But  though  this  plan  has  been  also  ad- 
Yocaled  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bonaniy  Price,  in  his  late  ingenious  "  Suggestions 
for  the  extension  of  Professorial  teaching  in  the  University  of  Oxford,"  I  can  not 
now  maintain  it.  It  had  not  formerly  occurred  to  me,  that  this  exercise  might  be 
effected,  and  better  effected,  by  other  means  than  the  Professor.  Of  this  I  am  now 
persuaded.  For,  were  the  Tutors  merely  raised  to  their  proper  level  as  instrnctois, 
as  without  difficulty  could  be  done,  they  might  then  easily  be  drawn  from  the  College, 
and  each,  like  a  Professor,  applied  as  an  individual  in  the  exercise  of  University 
classes.  Nay,  as  the  proper  execution  of  this  office  requires  numbers,  the  Tutors,  in 
their  plurality,  could  discharge  it  beUcr  than  is  possible  by  all  the  exertions  of  any 
single  exerciser— of  any  Professor. 

In  the  sscond  place,  a  maturer  reflection  has  convinced  me-— that  while  the  Tutors 
ought  not  to  be  abolished  but  improved ;  their  subjection,  as  subordinates  to  the  per- 
sonal and  arbitrary  instruction  of  a  Professor,  would,  by  men  of  standing  and  intelli- 
gence, be  felt  as  degrading,  even  were  the  Professor  raised  to  what  he  ought  to  be, 
and  as  simply  intolerable,  were  the  Professor  to  remain  at  the  present  British  level, 
that  is,  be  no  t^etter  than  themselves. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  Professorial  system,  for  the  non-physical — the  non-exhibi- 
lory  studies,  were  ag^n  restored,  and  still  more  if  a  plurality  of  Professors  lectured 
on  the  same  sdence,  there  could  either  no  longer  be  any  unity  in  the  examination  for 
a  degree,  oi  the  subjects  of  examination  must  be  divorced  from  the  teaching  of  the 

To  these  three  considerations  thoremay  be  added  a /mii'fA ; — the  improbability,  that 
even  if  the  Professorial  system  were  re-established,  it  would  be  estabUshed  on  a  pro- 
per footing,  that  is,  on  a  footing  such  as  is  not  yet  realized  in  any  University  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  the  realization  of  which  within  herself,  Oxford  would  make  undoubt- 
edly a  strenuous  resistance.     But  such  was  the  hypothesis. 

"  In  tmth,  all  the  older  (as  indeed  some  of  the  later)  Professorial  "  prieleetions," 
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they  are  certain,  while  they  at  once  supersede  his  speenlationa 
and  occupy  hia  course ;  are  apt  to  be  omitted,  or  slurred  over, 
or  given,  without  reference  to  their  author,  even  by  a  Professor 
not  ignorant  of  their  relations  and  importance.  The  advantage  of 
the  taught  is  thus,  too  often,  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  the  teacher ; 
the  unhappy  learner  being  inflated  by  the  syllabub  of  novel  para- 
dox, not  nourished  by  the  bread  of  ancient  truth.  The  reverse 
of  this  a  University  ought  to  insure,  And  in  the  documents 
which  an  alumnus  ought  by  preference  to  study,  there  is  more 
than  sufRcient  to  exhaust  the  curriculum  of  Arts  A  series  of 
such  documents  therefore  the  University  of  Oxford,  having  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  Tutorial  instruction,  is  even  bound  to  piovide  and 
privilege ;  as  the  materials  of  private  study  by  the  pupils — of 
explanation  by  the  Tutors  in  the  Colleges — and  of  exeicise  by  the 
Tutors  in  the  "schools." 

But  coming  to  the  great  question — 7s  this  condition  by  Oxford 
adequately  fulfilled? — To  this  wo  must,  without  qualification, 
emphatically  answer — No.  Indeed  every,  the  remotest  requisite 
toward  this  fulfillment  remains  stiil  unsupplied.  There  has  in 
Oxford  been  no  attempt  even  to  organize  an  intelligent  board  by 
whom  such  designation,  selection  and  collection  might  be  care, 
fully,  and  continually  made.  The  business  of  such  a  board  of 
studies  is  neither  easy  nor  temporary.  The  right  performanoa 
of  its  duties  supposes  great  learning  and  great  judgment ;  and  its 
decisions  of  one  year,  it  should  be  ready  to  revise  and  even  to 
reverse,  the  next.  It  ought  to  be  actuated  by  no  motive  but  the 
scientific  interest  of  the  student;  and,  of  course,  in  its  choice  of 
works  for  academical  reading,  it  would  regard  as  foolish  any  lim- 
itation by  country  or  by  school.  But  such  a  selection  is  not  more 
difficult  than  necessary.  A  University  which  employs  a  tutorial 
or  semi-tutorial  system  is  bound  to  have  its  ow  n  series  of  approv- 


were  only  eiplanatoly  of  books  ;  and  tho  varioua  dopattments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
throughout  the  Uaiveisitiee  of  Europe,  owe  thcii'  constitution,  m  fact,  to  Aristotle, 
whoae  diifarcnt  works  Jeither  in  his  plain  text,  or  m  Ihia  text  and  a  commentary,  or 
in  an  abstract  from  this  text)  were  what  the  "  Reader"  attempted— were,  indeed,  what 
alone  he  was  permitted  to  expound.  The  elder  FTofessors  were  Iherefare  intermediate 
between  onr  present  Professors  and  our  present  Tutors.  In  Louvain,  for  esaniple 
(p.  664,  sq,),  the  Profesaora  of  the  Psdagogia  bore,  perhaps,  even  mora  analogy  to 
CoUe^  Tutors  than  to  University  Professors.  The  older  academical  inatmctora  thus, 
in  fact,  united  what  more  recently  have  been  severed.  Nor  was  the  union  nseleas  ; 
for  beside  combining  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems  of  leaching,  professorial  and 
tntorial,  it  comprised  others  of  far  higher  consequence,  in  an  unexclusive  employment 
•fall  the  means  of  esercisB      ' 
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ed  books,  for  its  own  cycle  of  approved  studies ;  and  among  the 
'  academical  courses"  which  have,  in  consequence,  been  collected 
and  composed,  we  posseas  some  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions which  have  ever  been  made  to  learning  and  philosophy. 
But  in  this  respect,  Oxford  has  done  absolutely  nothing — beyond 
(to  say  nothing  of  religion)  some  indication  of  the  vaguest  in  its 
Examination  Statutes  touching  the  age  and  character  of  the  clas- 
sical works  to  which  the  candidate  ia  limited.  As  once  and  again 
repeated,  the.  central — the  peculiarly  academic  province  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  or  philosophy  proper  is,  in  modern  Oxford  as  in 
modern  Cambridge,  ignored.  And  in  both,  as  has  been  also  no- 
ticed, for  the  same  reason — the  average  inability  of  the  Tutors. 
The  easier  parts  of  Aristotle's  system  were  indeed  still  retained ; 
but  these  might,  in  the  circumstances,  have  been  as  well  omit- 
ted; because,  read  as  fragments,  and  by  minds  undisciplined  to 
abstraction,  they  could  neither  be  understood  themselves,  nor 
stimulate  the  intellect  to  understand  aught  else.  There  was  no 
gradation  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  new  to  the  old. 
Philosophy  was  taught,  philosophy  was  learned  more  by  rote  tlian 
by  reason ;  and  an  abrupt  intrusion  of  the  tyro  thinker  into  the 
Ethics  or  Polities  of  the  Stagirite  might  discourage  or  disgust 
even  a  potential  Montesquieu.  Logic  alone  was  studied  in  a 
modern  summary.  But  here  too  the  un philosophical  character 
of  the  Oxford  philosophical  discipline  is  apparent.  That  Univer- 
sity, having  formerly  adopted,  still  adheres  to  the  Compendium 
of  Aldrich,  not  because  Aldrich  was  a  learned  dialectician,  but  aa 
academical  dignitary ;  and  the  book,  not  overvalued  by  its  able 
author,  after  leading  and  misleading  Oxford  logicians,  during 
former  generations,  at  last  affords  a  more  appropriate  text  for 
their  corrections  during  the  preserit."  But  should  Alma  Mater 
thus  lag  behind  her  alumni  ? 

3.  The  IwsTRucTioij  and  its  modes. — (Pp.  695,  sq.,  and  718,  sq.) 
The  mode  of  instruction  is  varied  by  the  various  character  of 
its  objects.  The  knowledge  which  depends  on  the  ocular  demon- 
stration of  costly  collections  and  experiments ; — this  knowledge, 
easy  and  palpable,  requiring  an  appliance  more  of  the  senses  than 
of  the  understanding,  can  be  fully  taught  to  all,  at  once,  by  one 
competent  demonstrator.    The  teaching  of  the  natural  or  physical 


'  See  Mr.  Mansel's  Notes  on  the  Rudimenta  of  Aldrich.     Of  these,  without  diapa- 
rtgement  to  the  Dean,  it  may  be  sidd — "  La  aance  vaut  mieui  ^ue  le  poisson." 
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lUght,  thereforo,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  be  Pro 
fessorial.  On  the  contrary,  the  sciences  which  result  less  from 
perception  than  from  thought,  and  whieh  principally  require, 
that  the  understanding  of  the  ieamer  should  he  itself  vigorously 
applied ;  these  sciences,  having  no  extern-al  exhihition,  are  not 
astricted  to  individual  teaching,  and  if  many  can  more  effectually 
rouse  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  elahorative  exertion  than  one, 
will  best  be  taught  by  a  well  organized  plurality  of  teachers — in 
other  words,  through  a  good  Tutorial  system.  This  good  Tuto- 
rial system,  which  supposes  always  a  competency  in  the  indivi- 
dual, is  a  combination  of  the  private  instruction  by  a  Tutor  in  the 
College,  and  of  the  public  discipline  by  TuCors  in  the  University 
The  most  important  academical  sciences — the  cognitions,  best 
in  themselves,  best  as  preparative  for  others,  and  best  cultivating 
the  mind  of  the  student,  are  all  of  this  latter  kind,  I  would, 
therefore,  prefer  for  them,  perhaps  absolutely,  and  certainly 
under  the  circumstances  of  Oxford,  the  improved  Tutorial  system. 
This  supposes  two  conditions.     It  supposes — 

1°,  Collegial  instruction  by  a  Tutor — collegia-tutorial  classes. 
— The  student  having  by  himself  attentively  perused,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  mastered  a  certain  portion  of  a  certain  book,  goes  up 
along  with  his  class-fellows  of  the  same  college  to  the  Tutor's 
lecture.  Here  the  pupil  reads,  repeats,  and  is  examined ;  his 
mistakes  are  corrected,  his  deficiencies  supplied,  and  hia  diffi- 
culties solved.  The  Tutor,  now  never  an  inferior  graduate,  has 
his  zeal  and  emulation  stimulated  toward  an  ever  higher  instruc- 
tion of  his  pupils ;  conscious,  that  from  day  to  day  they  are  to 
be  publicly  tried,  publicly  collated,  and  that  his  own  character 
and  competence  wiU,  though  indirectly,  assuredly  he  meted  by 
theirs.  The  pupils,  on  their  part,  are  actuated  still  more  strongly 
by  the  like  feelings  ;  for  their  honor  is  directly  interested  in  going 
down,  as  well  as  possibly  prepared,  into  the  important  and  public 
contest  of  the  University  class.  Thus  it  is,  that  new  life  and 
strength  would,  under  the  improved  system,  he  inspired  into  the 
ooilegial  tuition ;  and  it  might  then  he  said  of  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford,  no  less  truly  than  of  the  Colleges  of  Louvain  (p.  667), 
"  here  no  labor  is  spared,  either  by  the  Tutors  in  teaching,  or  hy 
the  Pupils  in  learning."     This  further  supposes — 

2',  University  discipline  by  Tutors — academico-tutorial  classes. 
—The  students  who,  in  the  several  Houses,  and  under  their  sev- 
eral Tutors,  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  book,  are  now  to  be 
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(,  II  oteil  for  fnithei  eximinatioii  &-g  into  a  public  or  University 
olasb  But  18  the  nu  Tiber  of  such  students  might  be  so  great, 
(trenching  perhip?  on  foiii  hundred)  that  they  would,  if  congre- 
gated intD  a  single  cla  i  bifili,  cxeicise;  and  as,  at  the  same 
tune  It  lb  of  vital  impoitanuu  for  tl  e  sake  of  competition,  that 
the  cltsses  should  not  be  madp  too  iniill,  it  might  hit  the  mean, 
eo  to  divide  them  that  a  bun  lied  an  I  fifty  being  the  maximum, 
the  correlative  University  classes  might  probably  he  three. 

In  these  classes  (which  might  meet  for  an  hour  on  five,  or  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  four  days  of  the  ■week),  the  students  should 
he  exercised  in  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  compositions  to 
be  strictly  criticised  and  read,  &c. ;  and  so  called  up  (as  by  the 
lottery  of  an  alphabet),  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  occurrence.  These  classes  to  be  each  conducted  by  at  least 
three  Tutors ;  who  may  either  remain  in  one,  or  circulate,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  through  all.  It  might  be  better,  probably,  to 
have  the  Tutors  specially  appointed  to  the  University  classes, 
though  the  appointment  ought  only  to  be  temporary ;  and  a  cer- 
tain emolument  should,  likewise,  be  attached  to  this  function. 
The  office  of  University  Tutor  would  thus  be  rendered  at  once 
of  higher  honor  and  of  greater  responsibility.  In  a  class  one 
Tutor  should  act  as  Prassea ;  hut  on  what  principle  this  pre-era- 
inenoe  should  be  regulated,  is  a  matter  indeterminate  and  of 
minor  importance.  No  Tutor  should  examine  or  criticise  his  own 
pupils — Tutor  and  pupil  should,  in  fact,  be  separated  in  all  rela- 
tive to  academical  honors.  In  an  exereitation  of  the  students 
the  plurality  of  the  Tutors  affords  great  advantages  over  the  in- 
dividuality of  a  Professor  ;  and  in  such  an  exercising  is  comprised 
the  most,  and  the  most  pecuhar,  of  the  henelits  which  academi- 
cal instruction  affords.  For  Tutors  being  once  competent  to  the 
work,  maybe  indefinitely  multiplied  according  to  it-s  exigencies; 
whereas  a  Professor,  if  he  do  not,  as  he  generally  does,  altogether 
neglect  the  labor,  yet  limits  and  must  limit  it,  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  his  individual  capabilities. 

The  exercise  of  the  student  in  the  University  classes,  should 
be  partly  exigible,  partly  ultroneous.  The  former  would  simply 
qualify  for  a  degree,  through  a  mere  certificate  of  attendance ; 
whereas  the  latter  would  afford  the  mean  toward  distinction  and 
class  honors. 

Attendance  on  all  the  University  classes  should  not  be  requisite 
for  graduation,  but  only  on  a  certain  number.    Some  classes  may 
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be  too  elemeiitai-y  for  some  students  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  some 
students,  though  not  undeserving  of  a  degree,  may  want  the 
scholarship  or  capacity  necessary  for  some  classes. — Attendance 
to  be  secured  and  ascertained,  by  a  catalogue  called  daily,  or  at 
irregular  intervals. — Certain  classes  to  vary  annually  their  books. 
The  University  classes,  in  general,  owght  to  commence  and 
finish  with  the  academical  year — that  is,  in  the  terms  of  Michael- 
mas and  Trinity ;  and  attendance  during  three  of  these  years 
should  be  required  for  a  degree.  This  would,  of  course,  necessi- 
tate a  modification  of  the  irregular  entrance  and  the  irregular 
attendance,  still  tolerated  in  the  English  Universities.  The  va- 
cations might  perhaps  remain  unchanged ;  for  these  cessations 
in  the  University  classes  could  he  usefully  employed  as  seasons 
of  domestic  repetition  or  revisa!.  (See  p.  699,  note.)  But  on 
this  and  other  matters  of  detail,  I  avoid  s 


'  There  is  imothei,  thougli  a  minor,  and  merely  coltegial,  abuse,  wliiclt  could  not 
survive  the  congregation  of  the  academical  youth  for  serioua  Btudy  in  ojjeicIusiYa 
classes  ; — I  mean  the  fooliah  diEtinction  of  what  (to  say  notliiiig  of  another,  that  of 
"Nobleman,")  is  usually  called  "  Geni/ewiara  or  Fdltm  Commoner  ;"  and.  wUcb,  thoa^ 
too  contejiipfible  for  notice  In  the  text,  may  be  dispatched  in  a  foot-nole.  To  those 
ignorant  of  the  English  collegia!  aystera,  be  it  known  then,  that  for  payment  of  an 
extra  rate  of  Tutor's  fees,  mom  rant,  &c.,  an  intrant  is  admitted  into  certain  Hoaees, 
under  the  above  designattou — dines  at  a  different  table  from  the  other  undergraduates 

walks  about  in  a  peculiar  garb — and  is  speci^ly  privileged  to  neglect  the  ordinary 

disdpline,  the  ordinary  necessity  of  study.  "The  Gentlemen  Commoners"  are,  I 
find  in  Oxford,  now  in  number  nearly  a  hundred ;  constituting  a  sixteenth  part  of  the 
whole  undergraduates.  They  are  admitted  by  a  majority  of  the  Halls — by  a  minority 
of  the  Colleges. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  distinction,  name  and  thing,  is,  apart  fram  the  lucrative 
letum  to  certain  parties,  utterly  absurd- 
It  is  gratrmalicdly  absurd,  Tho  word  "  Genlkmaii"  properly  moans— "man  of 
family  ;"  but  the  collegiat  distinction  can  now  be  purchased  by  any  ;  and  is,  indeed, 
peculiarly  affected  by  those  who  have  no  other  pretension,  but  this  same  purchase, 
to  the  inverse  appellation, — It  is  Msltrrkally  absurd.  For  though  of  old,  bhth  and 
weidth  might,  here  as  elsewhere,  hokl  some  mutual  proportion ;  in  this  country,  at 
least,  they  now  hold  and  have  long  held,  none. — It  is  ataiislicully  ahsard.  For  while 
in  aristocratic  Germany  {where  blood  is  legally  discriminated  and  privileged),  a  Prince 
even  of  the  Empire  fteipients  Ms  father's  University  in  the  plain  guise  of  an  ordinary 
"bursch;"  in  democratic  England,  where  blood  is  not  discrimmated,  fer  lesa  privi- 
leged, by  law,  and  in  the  richeat,  oldest  and  most  venerable  of  our  national  Universities, 
each  aspiring  Snohson  publicly  Tendlates  his  private  purchase  of  an  ironical  gentility 
in  silk  and  velvet.  Here,  we  see,  in  one  College,  a  far  descended  nobleman,  assiduous 
in  study  as  a  simple  commoner ;  and  there,  the  issue  of  a  topping  tradesman,  the 
scion,  perhaps,  of  his  lordship's  tailor,  idly  rustling  it  as  "  I*  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme," 
in  the  next.— It  is  socially  absurd.  For  if  "  Gentleman"  be  taken  in  its  popular  ac- 
ceptation, for  "  man  of  honor,"  its  attribution  to  a  few  is  a  gratuitous  and  groundless 
insult  upon  the  many.  But,  in  both  its  acceptations,  the  collegial  distinction  is, 
socially  considered,  a  matter  either  of  scandal  orof  contempt.— It  is  polilically  ahsoid. 
For  the  Crown  itself,  wMfe  it  creates  a  nobleman,  is  unable  to  create  a  gentleman. 
Gentlemen,  however,  the  English  colleges  presume  to  make  and  unmake.  But  in 
truth,  their  conservative  Heads  do  what  in  them  lies  radically  to  level  ranks,  by  sub- 
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4.   The  Excitement  to  Study.     (Pp.  693,  sq.,  and  717,  aq.) 
Erauktion  is  the  one  motive  \a  diligence  which  the  student 

verting  in  their  Housea  llie  natural  aristocracy,  of  which,  for  a  pallrj  gain,  they  con- 
sent to  prostitnte,  -iTilgarize  and  render  ridiculous  the  very  name.  With  these  col- 
leg^l  heralds  {na  with  some  heraldic  colleges), 


— It  ia  academically  absurd.  For  the  distinction  is,  thioughout  Christendom,  known 
only  in  the  £ng&h  Universities.  In  these,  it  is  even  unknown  to  tlie  public  and 
statutory  University,  either  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge  ;  it  originates  exclusively  in 
the  licenBC  usurped  by  the  private  Houses,  the  Houses  through  which  the  national 
seminary  has  been  illegally  superseded ;  and  even  of  these,  it  is  tolerated  only  in  a 
minority  of  the  Colleges,  in  a  .majority  of  the  Halls,  as  an  excuse  for  cert^n  extra- 
ordinary charges,  while  in  the  (educationally)  best— indeed,  in  most  of  the  Houses, 
it  has  been  abolished,  as  at  once  a  nuisance  and  an  opprobrium.  But  the  abuse  ia 
carried  to  its  climax — carried,  indeed,  into  another  category,  by  being  made,  in  many 
cases,  a  mean  of  pecuniary  extortion.  Accommodation  in  a  licensed  Houso  is,  in 
the  English  Unirersities,  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  boju  limited  ;  a  long  pre- 
vious application  is  requisite  for  admission  into  the  better  Houses ;  and  the  others 
are  thus  able,  without  leaving  their  lodgiiigs  unlet,  to  compel  th&  intrant  to  compound 
for  the  sham  IJtte  and  the  suicidal  privileges,  which  are  paid  for — and  despised.  Nor 
by  these  colleges  can  it  be  said — "My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents;"  for  to  aggra- 
vate Etill  farther  the  disgrace,  the  wealthiest  foundations  are  the  principal  extortionists. 

But,  linally  and  principally,  it  is  educaiionaUy  alisurd.  The  Houses  profess  to 
afford  the  means  of  education,  to  replace,  in  fact,  of  themselves,  the  University;  and 
yet,  in  so  far  as  they  maintain  this  distinction,  they  do  all  within  their  power,  to 
frustrate  the  whole  scantling  of  instruction  which  they  now  dispense.  For,  as  re- 
gards the  members  themselves  styled  "  Gentlemen  Commoners:" — these,  admitted, 
oslenably  for  education,  are  relieved  from  educational  discipline,  albeit  predaely  those 
for  whom  such  discipline  ia  most  imperiously  requisite.  '  They  are  virtually  told,  in- 
deed, by  collegial  wisdom,  that  though  academical  residence  may  be  a  feshionablc 
form,  academical  study  is  of  very  trivial  importance. — And,  as  regards  the  other 
members  : — there  is  thus  authoritatively  introduced,  fostered,  paraded,  and  imposed, 
in  what  ought,  in  what  professes,  to  be  a  domestic  society  for  sedulous  application, 
a  contagious  example  of  favored  idleness,  insubordination,  and  contempt  of  knowl- 
edge. "It  is  atCollegeaboveallpIaces,"ssysNapoleon(Bourrienne,  I. xxv.)"that 
equality  should  provail."  At  least,  the  only  ineqi^ity  recognized  in  a  seminary  of 
education  should  bo  that  of  intellect  and  learning.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, some  Houses  still  think  differently.  To  pay  iiwre,  to  Uam  less,  ia  them  obtains 
academical  distinction — is  actually  proclaimed,  in  these  foci  of  illumination,  the  cri- 
terion of  a  "  Gentleman !" — Especial  honor  is  therefore  due  to  those  "  gentlemen," 
who  prove  themselves  not  idlers,  though  thus  collegially  privileged,  nay  encouraged 
lo  be  idle. 

The  absurdity  is,  however,  so  singular,  so  flagrant,  so  perverse,  and  withal  so 
iitilgaT;  that,  while  at  present  in  the  reawakening  spirit  of  the  Universities,  it  only 
languishes  in  the  privacy  and  division  ("  Divide  et  impera,")  of  the — not  beat  Col- 
leges and  Halls :  the  snobbism  would  perish  forthwith  (if  from  no  other  cause)  Under 
pubhc  ridicule,  were  the  students  once  again  collected  into  classes  in  the  public 
schools  ;— though  I  do  not  imagine,  that  the  patrons  of  the  practice  would  in  these 
venture  to  propose  "  reserved  seats."  But  as  the  distinction  is  personally  profitable, 
and  S3  to  some  minds,  what  is  personally  profitable  appears  always  to  be  universally 
expedient  {"  What  will  not  man  defend  V)  we  may  bo  sure,  that  for  this,  among 
other  motives,  will  any  restoration  of  a  pubhc  and  university  education  be  strenuously 
resisted— if  possible ;  fora  recovery  of  the  University  lo  beaith,  would  infallibly,  at  once, 
determine  a  cure  of  this  jcaiiesiJeWfii'a/u  in  that  learned  body.  And  the  Houses — they 
can  not,  surely,  always  be  allowed,  both  to  subvert  and  to  dishonor  the  University. 
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tnay  "be  safely  supposed  to  bring  with  him  to  the  University ;  and 
thia  motive,  as  we  have  seen,  Oxford  does  not  fully  employ.  To 
correct  this  deficiency,  there  are  certain  conditions  which  it  is 
requisite  to  fulfill- 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  conditions  of  publicity,  num- 
bers,  and  co-equalily.  These  would  be  conjunctly  supplied,  were 
the  alumni  of  the  University  once  again  collected  from  the  privacy 
of  Hall  and  College  into  the  publicity  of  the  academic  "  Schools" 
— from  classes  of  an  average  of  seven  or  eight  (Coplestone's  esti- 
mate) to  classes  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  the  second  place,  the  competition  roused  in  large  and  public 
classes  can  alone  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  examination 
for  a  degree,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  emulation ;  for  in  them 
may  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  all,  and  to  all  during  their  whole 
course  of  academic  study. 

In  the  third  place,  the  condition  of  exercise  (Examination,  Dis- 
putation, "Writing,  &c.)  as  the  mean  through  which  the  learner 
may  distinguish  himself,  can  alone,  or  alone  in  any  adequate 
degree,  be  made  eifective  in  large  and  public  classes.  For  only 
in  exercise  can  the  powers  of  a  competitor  be  drawn  forth  into 
energy ;  and  as  only  in  such  classes  is  exercise  available,  so  only 
in  such  classes  can  that  energy  be  compared,  estimated,  and  ade- 
quately honored. 

This  honor  may  be  awarded  by  the  suffrage,  either  of  the 
whole  class  (taught  and  teacher)  or  by  the  Tutors  alone.  A  com- 
bination of  the  two  would,  I  think,  he  preferable ;  and  perhaps 
thus : — Suppose  that  the  students  of  the  same  book  aro  distribu- 
ted  into  three  University  classes ;  each  amounting  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  close  of  the  academical 
year,  lot  the  (regular)  attenders  of  a  class  designate  by  suffrage, 
say  thirty  (or  twenty)  of  their  number,  as  worthy  of  the  first, 
second,  &o.,  place  of  honor.  These  honored  students  may  be 
divided  into  decades.  The  nine  decades  may  then  be  taken  by 
the  Tutors  of  the  three  classes  acting  together ;  the  students  of 
the  corresponding  decade  all  tried  against  each  other ;  and  the 
whole  thirty  finally  subordinated  in  the  order  of  merit.  This 
ultimate  arrangement  would  thus  be  partly  the  work  of  the  pu- 
pils, partly  of  the  Tutors. — The  whole  division  into  decades  may, 
however,  and  perhaps  profitably,  be  omitted ;  the  final  diatiubu- 
tion  of  the  ninety  places  of  honor  among  the  ninety  preferred 
students,  being,  with  any  adequate  restriction,  left  to  the  Tutors 
3A 
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Before  the  suffrages  of  a  class  are  taken,  a  solemn  promise  (in 
fact  an  oath)  of  conscientious  performance  of  duty  to  te  required 
of  all  voters  hy  the  presiding  Tutor  ;  and  (to  make  the  perform- 
ance more  easy)  the  suffrages  to  he  given  in  writing,  with  the 
voter's  signature,  to  be  known,  therefore,  only,  as  counted  hy 
the  Tutors.  The  Tutors  themselves  to  promise  in  like  manner 
The  list  of  honors  to  he  printed  in  large  characters ;  a  copy  sent 
to  each  House ;  and  one  framed  and  hung  up  in  some  puhho 
place  of  the  University.  It  should  appear  perhaps  in  the  Cal- 
endar. 

5.  The  Degree  or  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Arts.  (?p.  704, 
and  730,  with  663,  sq.) 

It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  what  Oxford  has  done 
in  this  respect.  And  here  it  is  necessary,  to  distinguish  the  past 
and  the  prospective  legislations  of  the  University,  establishing, 
as  they  do,  two  very  different  schemes'  of  Examination  for  this 
degree. 

By  the  past  legislation  of  the  University,  I  mean  that  com- 
mencing in  1807.  In  this,  down  to  the  present  time  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  Responsions),  1°,  there  was  only  a  single  exam- 
ination, and  this  first  competent  in  the  thirteenth  term  or  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  year ;  and  2°,  in  that  examination  there 
were  only  two  Departments  of  trial  and  distinction — the  Literm 
Humaniores,  and  the  SisciplintB  Mathematics  et  Physica: — 
which  latter  was  wholly  optional  to  the  candidate.  So  far  all 
was  uniform.  But  several  steps,  through  several  statutes,  mul- 
tiplied the  classes  of  honor  in  each  department,  from  two  to  four  ; 
persons  in  the  same  class  being  always  accounted  equal,  and 
alphabetically  arranged. 

By  the  new  statute  (passed  in  1850,  and  to  commence  in  the 
Easter  Examination  of  1853),  the  preceding  scheme  is  changed 
in  sundry  important  points. — Besides  the  Responsions — there  are 
to  be  two  Examinations,  with  two  relative  Classifications :  the 
First,  commencing  with  the  eighth  and  ending  with  the  twelfth 
term ;  the  Second,  commencing  with  the  thirteenth  and  ending 
with  the  eighteenth  term  (normally  at  least, and  for  honors).— 
The  First  of  these  Examinations  has,  as  of  old,  two  Departments, 
and  these  nearly  the  same ;  to  wit,  Greek  and  Latin  Literature, 
and  Pure  Mathematics — which  last  is  now,  as  formerly,  wholly 
optional.  Each  of  these  departments  is  to  have  only  a  First  and 
Second  Class  of  Honor.     In  these  classes  all  the  candidates  are, 
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as  liitherto,  equal — their  namea  being  alphabetically  arranged. 
For  the  first  time,  the  names  of  those  who  pass  without  honor 
are  to  he  published. — The  Second  Examination,  which  is  new,  has 
four  departments,  or,  as  they  are  not  happily  called,  "  Schools ;" 
to  wit,  Humane  Letters — Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
— Natural  Science — Jurisprudence  and  Modern  History.  Each 
of  these  departments  has,  what  is  old,  four  Classes  of  Honor,  in 
which  the  names  follow  alphabetically,  and  ire  of  course  pub 
lished.  But  besides  these  clashes,  the  names  of  those  ■who  meieiy 
pass,  are  henceforth,  as  m  the  first  examination  to  be  also  re 
corded.' — To  qualify  foi  a  degree,  it  i"  necessary  to  pass  again  va. 
the  department  of  Humane  Letteii,  and  {be'.ide'  attending  two 
courses  of  Public  Lectures  m  the  Univeiuity)  to  pass  in  sottu  one 
of  the  other  three. 

Neither  of  these  soheme-i,  though  both  m  ceitain  lespecta  are 
praiseworthy,  seems  to  me  auch  as  ought  to  batisfj  a  Univeisity, 
and  that  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford  In  so  fai  as  encouragement 
ia  thus  given  to  pursuits  useful,  as  w  ell  objectively  in  the  pursuit 
of  other  studies,  as  subjectively,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  student's 
mind,  they  are  of  course  deserving  of  approbation.  But  these 
ends,  neither  scheme  of  examination  appears  at  a!i  adequately  to 
accomplish.  In  fact,  while  the  former  shows  as  imperfect  and 
redundant,  the  latter  shows  not  only  aa  imperfect  and  redundant, 
but  even  aa  suioidaL 

In  the  first  place,  the  imperfection,  common  to  both  the 
schemes,  ia  manifested  in  the  want — academically  unexampled 
out  of  the  illegal  condition  of  the  English  Universities — of  a 
really  philosophical  department,  for  study  and  examination.  But 
of  this  I  have  already  spoken  (pp.  710,  sq.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  redundance,  common  to  both,  lies  in 
the  mathematical  department  (pure  and  applied).  Mathematical 
study,  it  is  perhaps  idle  io  repeat,  we  here  consider,  not  in  its 
objective  relation  as  a  mean  in  or  toward  certain  material  sciences ; 
but  in  its  subjective  relation  exclusively,  as  a  mean  of  cultivating 
the  capacity  itself  of  thought.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  have 
already  shown,  and  at  great  length  (pp.  257-324,  640-670),  that 
it  is  useless,  even  detrimental,  if  not  applied  temperately  and 
with  due  caution;  for  instead  of  invigorating,  it  may  enervate  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  is,  therefore,  a  study  undeserving  of  an 
indiscriminate  encouragement  in  a  liberal  education  of  the  mhid. 

In  this  relation,  Oxford  seems  at  fault,  in  both  its  schemes  of 
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oxamsnation.  In  the  former,  tlie  Mathematical  sciences  obtained 
one  of  the  two  departments  between  which  the  academical  grad- 
uation trial  was  divided ;  though  Oxford,  leaving  always  these 
sciences  wholly  optional  to  the  candidate,  stands  in  favorable  con- 
trast with  Camhridge.  For  this  University  making  Mathematics, 
and  Mathematics  alone,  a  passport  to  its  degree  and  relative  dis- 
tinctions ;  in  fact,  seemed  as  if  it  acted  on  the  futile  inscription 
falsely  imagined  over  Plato's  school. 

In  the  prospective  statute  the  inconsistency  is,  perhaps,  even 
enhanced.  For  here,  though  Mathematics  are  still  always  option- 
al, they,  however,  constitute  ostensibly  a  moiety  of  the  first  ex- 
amination. But  the  policy  of  the  Oxford  Convocation  in  conced- 
ing to  the  DiscipliiiEE  MathematicEc  a  half  of  the  whole  academi- 
cal honors,  is  shown  to  be  unwise,  even  by  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  Oxford  examinations  themselves.     And  thus : 

Looking  firstly  to  the  Instructed. — For  the  decade  from  1838 
to  1847,  we  have  the  following  results ;  All  the  honors  in  D.  M. 
(255)  bear  the  proportion  to  all  the  honors  in  L.  H.  (923)  of  some- 
what more  than  &  fourth.  Again,  3.hox\X  four-fifths  {79  out  of  106) 
of  the  First  Class  of  L.  H.  are  in  no  class  of  D.  M.  at  all ;  whereas 
only  about  one-fifth  {10  out  of  48)  of  the  First  Class  of  D.  M.  are 
in  no  class  of  L.  H.  Finally,  there  are  six-sevenths  of  men  classed 
in  L.  H.  who  ate  in  no  class  of  D.  M.  (822  to  124) ;  whereas  there 
is  hardly  more  than  a  half  (136  out  of  260)  of  those  having  an 
honor  in  D.  M.  and  no  honor  in  L.  H.  In  fact,  those  taking  a 
Mathematical  honor  amount  even  to  a  number,  thus  compara- 
tively small,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  facility  by  which 
such  a  distinction  can  always  be  obtained. 

Looking,  secondly,  to  the  Instructors. — The  Table  (p.  673) 
exhibits  a  still  more  striking  illustration  in  reference  to  them ; 
for  the  teachers,  and  in  particular  the  tutors,  should,  if  at  all  com- 
petent to  their  function,  manifest  a  greatly  larger  proportion  of 
highest  honors  in  a  department  specially  encouraged  hy  the  Uni- 
versity, than  the  undergraduates  at  large,  even  of  the  highest 
colleges.  But  mark  what  is  the  ease.  Nineteen  Houses  alone 
have  any  recognized  Tutor ;  the  other  five  are  consequently 
beyond  criticism.  Of  the  nineteen :  Out  of  the  highest  twelve, 
only  ttvo  (5  and  7)  have  even  a  single  Tutor  in  this  First  Class ; 
and  no  House  has  more.  Mathematical  talent  rises,  however,  as 
the  Houses  sink.  Of  these  the  next  lower,  and  hut  for  one  the 
lowest,  six,  show  each  a  Tutor  thus  honored.     There  are,  conse- 
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quently,  in  all,  eight  Tutors  with  tlie  highest  (that  is  the  one  not 
disqualifying)'  Mathematical  distinction,  and  forty-one  without 
it ;  a  proportion,  in  other  words,  of  less  than  a  sixth. — And  to 
descend  oven  to  the  lowest;  five  Houses  (four  Colleges  and  one 
Hall),  have  among  their  Tutors  no  honors  whatever;  while  three 
Colleges  rejoice  in  a  third  class  ;  and  three  also  in  a  second. 

I  am  far  from  disparaging  the  present  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  for  this  deficiency  in  Mathematical  study.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  indifference  to  Mathematical  distinction, 
there  now  manifested,  both  by  teachers  and  by  taught,  is  cer- 
tainly not  gi'eater  than  the  educational  inexpediency  of  mathe- 
matical study  might  amply  warrant.  But  granting  this,  the  prac- 
tico  of  Oxford,  if  its  attribute  he  prudence,  condemns  the  wisdom 
of  its  own  legislature.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  irrationa], 
than  for  a  University  specially  to  encourage,  and  to  encourage, 
too,  at  the  expense  of  others,  a  study,  both  so  worthless  in  itself 
as  an  educational  mean,  and,  notwithstanding  all  external  and 
factitious  fostering,  so  justly  rated  at  the  proper  value  by  its  own 
members  in  general,  teachers  as  well  as  taught.  Is  this  denied? 
The  dilemma  then  emerges : — If  Mathematics  be  truly  deserving 
of  academical  protection,  in  a  course  of  liberal  education,  what 
must  be  thought  of  a  University  which  abandons  so  indispensable 
a  science  to  twentyfour  seminaries — %o  forty-nine  Tutors,  only 
eight  of  whom — are  not  proved  comparatively  incompetent  to 
teaoh  it  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  science  be  unworthy  of  acO' 
demical  encouragement,  what  must  be  thought  of  a  University, 
which,  at  the  cost  of  the  other  moiety  of  its  instruction,  accords 
to  a  subjectively  useless  or  detrimental  study  one-half  oi  ite  formal 
education,  one-half  of  its  formal  honors  ? 

In  leaving  the  Mathematical  disciplines  always  optional  to  the 
candidate,  Oxford  acted,  in  my  opinion,  rightly.  But  why, 
regarding  Mathematical  study  as  of  so  ambiguous  a  use  as  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  even  to  those  whom  it  distinguished  hj  the 
t  honors,  Oxford  should  still  accord  to  so  doubtful  o  dis 
ble  a  study,  a  full  halfol  its  professed  education  and  t.  full 
half  of  its  proclaimed  distinction ; — this,  I  confess,  appeais  to  me 
an  insoluble  contradiction.  From  the  new  Examination  Statute, 
we  have  seen,  that  Mathematics  (pure  and  applied),  aie  to  consti 
tute  one  of  the  three  optional  "  Schools,"  in  the  second  e\amjna 
tion.  So  far,  so  reasonably.  But  why  in  the  First  Examination, 
pure  Mathematics  should  he  still  left,  though  still  al-nays  unm 
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forced,  to  counterbalance,  in  appearance,  the  all-important  cycle 
of  imperative  instruction,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Grroek 
and  Latin  Literature ; — what  is  this  hut  a  remnant  of  the  old 
inconsistency' — of  the  former  futile  attempt  at  conciliating  twf 
oonflictive  opinions  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  new  or  prospective  statute  is  suicidal ; 
for  it  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  very  honors  which  it  pro- 
poses to  enhance.  This  effect  is  direct;  and  results  not  from  one, 
but  from  many  various  causes. 

1°.  To  speak  first  of  the  same  department : — The  value  of  an 
Honor  depends  upon  its  unity. — What  is  prized,  as  singular,  is 
disregarded  or  contemned,  as  plural.  The  imagination,  in  fact,  is 
no  longer  agreeably  affected ;  it  must  even  exert  itself,  and  not 
unpainfnlly,  to  escape  confusion.  How  much  more  satisfactory 
ia  it,  on  tlie  present  scheme,  to  be  of  a  First  Class,  with  its  one 
possible  contingency ;  than,  on  the  future  scheme,  to  be  of  a  First 
Class,  certainly,  but  of  a  First  Class  varying  for  better  for  worse, 
uncertainly  to  any  of  the  seven  unequal  combinations  of  a  highest 
honor  in  the  same  department.  Thus,  the  division  of  the  honor 
into  two  is,  for  its  own  value,  for  its  own  efficiency,  to  be  depre- 
cated. No  harm,  ou  the  contrary,  could  have  ensued — indeed,  it 
would  have  been  a  manifest  improvement — to  allow  the  candi- 
date to  divide  his  examination,  to  give  up  one  class  of  books  or 
subjects  at  an  earlier  period,  another  at  a  later,  and  then  to  have 
all  his  answers  taken  conjunctly  into  account,  in  determining  hia 
rank  in  one  ultimate  and  first  published  classification.  But  of  this 
again. 

3°,  An  Honor  is  prized  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  But  ttoenty 
classes,  comprising  six  First  Classes  of  Honor,  are  henceforth  to 
1)0  awarded,  where  ei^kt  and  two,  respectively,  were  heretofore 
conceded;  academical  Honors  therefore  will  incontinently  become 
cheap  and  vulgar,  from  their  very  numbers. 

3°,  But  what,  besides  vulgarity  and  cheapness,  reduces  Honors 
to  the  lowest,  is  that,  though  nominally  equal,  these  are  not  the 
equal  rewards  of  equal  talent  and  exertion.  This  absurdity  at 
once  debases  a  whole  system  of  Honors ;  what  had  previously 
been  respected,  is  now  indiscriminately  despised.  Such  a  result 
will,  I  am  constrained  to  think,  be  the  natural,  even  the  neces- 
sary, consequence  of  the  new  statute.  We  have  here  four  or  six 
rows  of  Honors — of  Classes,  the  same  in  name,  in  rank,  in  num- 
ber, and  assigned  to  four  or  six  co-ordinate  departments  of  knowl- 
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edge.  Apparently,  and  for  aught  that  tlie  statute  intimates,  all 
these  co-ordinate  departments  and  corresponding  classes  convey 
to  a  candidate  the  same  amount  of  honor.  He  is  equally  by  the 
University  a  supremely  distinguished  graduate,  whether  he  he 
First  Class  in  one  or  other  of  the  departments.  And  yet  the 
truth  is,  that  here  there  can  he  no  proportion  between  depart- 
ment and  department,  between  class  and  class.  A  man  may  fail 
after  long  years  of  toil  in  meriting  the  Highest  Honor  in  one 
department,  who  may  obtain  it  in  another,  by  the  amusing  occu- 
pation of  a  few  weeks.  The  ajisurdity  is  however  carried  to  its 
climax,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  University  here  stimu- 
lates the  shorter,  easier,  more  attractive,  but  less  useful  study,  to 
a  neglect  of  the  study,  more  useful,  though  less  attractive,  easy, 
and  short.  The  University,  in  fact,  thus  errs  in  a  sixfold  man- 
ner. In  encouraging,  what — 1°,  needs  no  encouragement;  and 
3°,  is  less  deserving  of  it ;  in  not  adequately  encouraging,  what — 
3°,  needs  encouragement ;  and  4°,  is  more  deserving  of  it ;  for, 
5°,  it  awards  the  same  amount  of  honor  to  the  brief,  facile, 
amusing,  and  to  the  tedious,  difficult,  irkaome ;  thus  6°,  pro- 
moting what  requires  and  merits  no  protection,  at  the  expi 
even,  of  what  pre-eminently  does  both.  Many  years  ago,  I  con- 
tended (p.  340)  that  of  all  British  Universities,  Oxford  (from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  indeed),  stood  alone,  in  affording,  however 
inadequately,  to  solid  learning  the  preference  and  encouragement 
academically  due;  and  stated  it  as  my  "conviction,  that  if  the 
legislature  did  its  duty,  Oxford  was  the  British  University  sus- 
ceptible of  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  regeneration."  But  this, 
if  the  present  statute  bo  allowed  to  stand,  I  can  no  longer  even 
hope ;  and  now  that  this  ancient  school  itself  has  been  drawn  into 
the  vulgar  vortex,  I  contemplate  nothing  hut  our  Universities, 
one  and  aU,  declining  into  popular  seminaries  for  a  cultivation  of 
the  superficial,  the  amusing,  the  palpable,  the  materiaUy  useful. 
"Were  it  indeed  attempted,  under  this  statute,  to  equalize  a  class 
in  one  department  with  the  corresponding  class  in  another,  the 
attempt,  if  possible,  would  conduce  only  to  render  matters  worse. 
For  example,  could  a  highest  Honor  in  the  "  Natural  Sciences," 
only  be  obtained  like  a  highest  Honor  in  the  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment of  "Humans  Letters,"  after  an  arduous  and  engrossing 
study  during  many  years ;  then  would  application  he  diverted 
from  the  fundamental,  total,  and  comparatively  useful,  to  the 
adventitious,  fragmentary,  and  comparatively  useless.     But  this 
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is  impossible.  The  Natural  Sciences  are  essentially  easy ;  requir- 
ing comparatively  little  talent  for  thoii  promotion,  and  only  the 
most  ordinary  capacity  for  their  acquisition.  Their  study,  there- 
fore, does  not  cultivate  the  mind.  As  Bacon  remarks  of  induc- 
tion applied  to  physical  pursuits : — "  Wostra  via  inveniendi  scien- 
tias  exEBquat  fere  ingenia,  et  non  multum  excellentiEe  eorum  re- 
linquit.  .  .  .  Hreo  nostra  (ut  SEepe  diximus),  felicitatis  cujusdam 
sunt  potius  quam  facultatis,  et  potius  temporis  partus  quam 
ingenii."  (N.  0.  i.  4  133.)  In  tht^  honoring  the  easy  and  amus- 
ing, equally  with  the  difficult  and  painful,  our  Alma  Mater  imi- 
tates the  nurse  who  would  bribe  the  child  hy  the  same  reward, 
to  a  dose  of  bitters  or  to  a  sugar  plum.  The  comparative  inutil- 
ity of  all  the  new  "  Schools,"  with  the  old  department  of  Mathe- 
matics, is  indeed  virtually  confessed  in  the  prospective  statute  it- 
self. For  the  candidate  is  herein  allowed  to  omit  all  of  these 
except  some  one  ;  the  University  thus  according  its  highest  Honor 
to  his  proficiency  in  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  it  admits  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  although  he  may  be  no  proficient  in  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  kinds  which  it  proclaims  as  indisponsalDle. 
The  only  commendation  merited  by  this  statute,  is,  that  it  shows 
in  favorable  contrast  to  the  Cambridge  Examination  Grraces  of 
1848,'  of  which  it  is,  however,  manifestly  an  imitation.     For  both 


'  This  is  saying  little  in  favor  of  the  Osford  Stalule,  for  the  Cambridge  reflation 
equals  even  the  worst  measarea  in  that  University,  and  is  wholly  unparalleled  in  any 
oUier.  The  thing  is  not  only  illegal,  but  beneath  cnticistn ;  if  regarded  as  aught 
higher  than  a  tax  on  the  imdergraduates  of  Arts,  in  favor  of  all  and  sundry  who,  in 
the  CambriJge  spectral  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  &,c.,  are  accidentally  decorated 
with  the  nominal  status  of  Professor,  The  students  of  the  Liberal  Arts  are  taxed  for 
the  profit,  among  sundry  others,  of  two  Profeasocs  of  Medicine,  two  of  Law.  But 
while  thus  commended  to  special  sciences,  which  no  other  University  has  ever  even 
proposed  to  the  alumni  of  its  general  faculty,  the  Cambridge  student  of  this  £iculty 
has  no  opportunity  ailbrded  him  of  becoming  acquainted  with  what  all  other  Universi- 
ties, and  Cambridgeitself  by  statute,  justly  regard  as  the  most  essential  of  preparatory 
disciplines.  This  new  regulation  is,  indeed,  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  illegalities, 
calculated,  not  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  nation  and  University,  but  for  the  leoipo- 
lary  advantage  of  the  usurping  interest.  In  Cambridge  the  student  is  now,  and  has 
long  been,  tanght,  not  what  and  how  he  ought  to  learn,  but  what  and  haw  it  is  possi- 
ble— it  is  convenient  for  that  interest  to  teach  him. — Even  in  the  preparatory  faculty, 
he  is,  therefore,  treated  U>  Mathematics,  not  to  Logic ;  inured  to  calculate  hke  a  machine, 
not  disciplined  lo  reason  like  an  intelligence.  The  easier  sciences — Physics— Physi 
ology — Physic  even,  are  presented  to  him  at  random,  and  in  various  forms  ;  Psychology 
and  the  more  arduous  gymnastic  of  philosophy,  in  none.  His  attention  is  multifariously 
expanded  on  the  world  without ;  but,  never  is  his  reflection  contorted  on  the  world 
nithin.  If  many  things,  both  rignt  and  wrong,  be  taught  him  of  material  jbrces,  he 
leama  nothing  whatever  of  mental  powers ;  and  though,  perhaps,  superficially  indoc- 
tiinatcd  touching  the  functions  of  his  body,  he  is  left  scientifically  uninstmcted,  that 
he  even  has  a  bouI.— In  all  this  illegal  Cambridge  (with  the  partial — I  say  the  yar/iaJ 
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measures  innovate  in  the  same  ways ;  both  curiously  invert  the 
very  purpose  of  an  academical  honor ;  and  both  seem  more  or 
leas  intended  to  bestovt'  on  the  Professors  v^ho,  in  any  defunct 
faculty  of  the  University,  ehanoe  to  have  a  titular  esistence,  a 
certain  profit  out  of  the  candidates  proceeding  in  the  still  living 
faculty  of  Arts. 

The  principles  which  I  have  stated  of  academical  education, 
(pp.  691,  693,  704,  sq.,  710,  sq.,  720),  would  h  eq  the 
following  fulfillments.  (It  is  proper,  however  pa  ntl  t  ally  to 
premise,  that  I  here  aay  nothing  of  Religion,     I    th  \  ot,  I 

wholly  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  Oxford  1  latu  — ti  at  a 
certain  amount  of  theological  information  ah  lib  qu  d  of 
candidates,  but  that  theology  ought  not  to  be  proposed  at.  a  study 
in  the  faculty  of  Arts,  from  which  academical  distinction  should 
be  won.) 


exception  of  illegal  Oxford),  stands  alone. — [ndeed,  whatever  mechanism  for  the  time 
the  Tutors  were  capable  of  teaching-,  ilial  in  Cambridge  has  hcon  always  sutb  of  being 
academicallj  proclaimed — the  one  thing  worthy  to  ba  academiosdly  taaght.  Above  a 
centuly  anJ  a  half  ago.  Philosophy  was  tutorially  contracted  to  the  easy  mechanifim 
of  Physics,  and  extended  to  the  easier  mechaniam  of  Mathematics.  For  sixty  jeaia, 
as  has  been  aaid,  after  the  appesranoe  of  the  "Principia."  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Newton  were  treated  by  the  Tutors  of  his  own  University  as  false  and  perplexing  in- 
novations, and  the  (self-styled)  romances  of  Descartes,  who  also  confessed  the  anti- 
logical  effect  of  mathematical  study  (p.  371) — conlmued  to  be  there  coUegially  incul- 
C3:ted,  as  the  only  elements  of  a  sound  and  scientific  education.  Compelted,  at  length, 
to  follow  the  age  and  its  intelligence,  for  fifty  years,  Newlonianism  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics  rem^dned  in  Cambridge  the  symbol  of  academical  orthodoxy.  But,  finally, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  most  mechanical  Mathematics — the  algebraic  analyas, 
education^ly  condemned  by  Newton  <p.  305) — has  risen  to  a  decided  predominance  in 
Cambridge ;  and  that  school  is  now  at  once  anti-Newtonian,  anti-Cartesian,  anti- 
geometric.  Of  what  value,  then,  are  the  recent  opinions  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate 
or  Cambridge  Senate,  in  regard  to  "  the  superiority  of  Mathematics,  as  the  basis  of 
General  Edacationl"  Would  they  seriously  maintMii  {the  leverse  of  all  authority,  as 
indeed  of  obtrusive  fact),  that  mathematicians,  out  of  mathematics,  reason  better  than 
iheir  neighbors  1 

Thevery  constituting  of  interested  parties  into  the  official,  and  (even  exceptionally) 
unsworn  arbiters  of  sufficiency  and  distinction,  would  be  decisive  of  the  new  "  Triposes" 
— for  the  absurdity  does  not  apply  to  the  old.  In  every  University  where  such  impolicy 
has  been  followed,  ae,  indeed,  it  too  generally  has,  degrees  and  academical  honors  have 
there  become  contemptible.  But,  in  this  instance,  Cambridge  abandons  the  function 
of  trial  and  classification  to  these  ex  officio  examiners,  who,  la  all  respects  unlike  the 
other  special  examiners,  are  both  unrestrained  by  any  form  of  obligation,  and  yet  beset 
by  interests  of  various  kinds,  indting  them  to  attract  competitors  from  the  old  Triposes 
to  the  new,  by  rendering  the  honors  of  the  easier  and  more  amusing  studies,  more  easy 
also  of  attMnment.  The  Oxford  statute  avoid.'!  many  of  these  errors.  The  examiners 
it  appoints,  are  specially  constituted  ad  ioe-^-sworn — and  not  interested ;  nor  does  it 
tax  the  students  of  Arts  for  the  Professors  of  Law,  Medicine,  &c. — But  as  if  to  con- 
summate the  absurdity  of  the  Cambridge  regulations,  while  the  aspirants  of  the  now 
Triposes  are  left  absohitely  free,  no  one  is  aMowed  to  compete  for  Classical  distinction 
who  has  not  previously  taken  a  Mathematical  honor  ! 
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1°,  The  University  should  confine  its  highest  honors  to  those 
departments  of  study  which  are  most  arduous,  "being,  at  the  same 
time,  subjectively  and  objectively  most  useful.  This  would  limit 
the  departments  thus  honored  to  two ;  the  one  of  which  may  he 
denominated  that  of  Humane  Letters,  the  other,  that  of  Philoso- 
phy.    The  former  is  of  empirical,  the  latter  of  rational  knowledge. 

Empirical  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Humane 
Letters  would  thus  comprehend  all  dexterity  at  language,  all 
familiarity  with  literary  products,  all  acquaintance  with  histori- 
cal record.  This  department,  by  the  conditions  stated,  should  in 
a  great  measure  he  limited  to  the  domain  of  Greek  and  Roman 
letters, 

Kationai  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  or  reason. 
Philosophy  would  thus  comprehend — in  a  proximate  sphere,  the 
science  of  mind  in  its  faculties,  its  laws,  and  its  relations  (Psy- 
chology, Logic,  Morals,  Politics,  &c.) ;  in  a  less  proximate  sphere, 
the  science  of  the  instrument  of  mind  (Grammar,  Erhetoric,  Poetic, 
&c.);  in  a  remoter  sphere,  the  science  of  the  objects  of  mind 
(Mathematics,  Physics,  &o.).  The  conditions  stated  would  ex- 
elude  this  last  section  from  the  department  of  highest  honor ;  for 
the  sciences  which  it  comprises  are  subjectively  too  unimproving 
and  ohjectively  too  eccentric,  too  vast,  and  withal  too  easy,  if 
not  too  attractive,  to  he  proposed  as  academical  disciplines  of 
preparation.  The  Oxford  distinction  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  sciences,  into  a  department  hy  themselves,  is  therefore, 
I  think,  right ;  as  right,  also,  the  leaving  the  study  of  that  depart- 
ment to  the  option  of  the  candidate.  I  must,  however,  dissent 
from  Oxford  theory  (contradicted,  as  has  been  seen,  by  Oxford 
practice),  which  elevates,  or  has  elevated,  this  section  of  science 
into  one  of  the  two  departments  of  highest  honor;  for  I  would 
not  only  divide  (what  is  stili  confounded),  the  Literts  Humaniores 
into  the  two,  and  two  exclnsive,  departments  of  highest  honor, 
but  relegate  the  Discipline  Mathematics  to  a  lower  order,  of 
which  I  am  soon  to  speak.  The  present  confusion  of  the  Empir- 
ical  and  the  Rational  in  the  one  department  of  Litera:  Human- 
iores, originated  in  the  inability  of  the  Tutors,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, to  teach  Philosophy  as  it  was  taught  of  old,  and  as  by 
stat'jte  it  should  be  taught  still.  The  elevation  of  the  University 
teacher  is  consequently  a  condition  of  the  restoration  of  Philoso- 
phy to  its  proper  place ;  and  of  these  I  have  previously  spoken 
(pp.  710-717,) 
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Leaving  then  Humane  Letters  and  Philosophy  (apart  frora  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  sciencea),  as  two  departments,  afford- 
ing two  several  series  of  primary  honors ;  it  is  evident,  that  as  pro- 
fioieEcy  in  either  or  in  hoth  of  these  affords  the  exclusive  qualifi- 
cation for  a  highest  academical  distinction,  so  a  minimum,  not 
in  one  hut  in  each,  ought  to  he  established  as  the  condition  of  a 
degree  at  all,  What,  however,  the  amonnt,  and  what  the  con- 
tents of  these  minima  should  he — this  as  a  matter  of  detail  I 
overpass. 

"When  a  candidate  aspires  to  honors,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  might  he  an  improvement  to  allow  him  to  give  up  his  hooks 
and  take  his  trial,  in  part,  before  a  last  examination ;  provided, 
that  a  plan  couid  be  devised,  whereby  the  value  of  his  two  ex- 
aminations could  be  fixed,  added,  and  duly  rated  in  a  decisive 
classification.     Of  this  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 

3°,  Besides  the  departments  of  study,  which,  as  most  ardnous 
in  themselves,  and  also  most  useful,  both  subjectively  as  mental 
disciplines,  and  objectively  as  conditions  of  an  tdterior  progress 
in  knowledge,  merit  pre-eminent  encouragement  in  the  funda- 
mental faculty  of  a  University:  there  are  other  departments, 
which  it  is  proper  that  a  University  should,  in  a  lower  degree, 
promote ;  care  being  taken,  that  the  minor  favor  shown  to  the 
latter,  do  not  interfere  with  the  higher  favor  due  to  the  former. 
All  the  studies  not  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  degree  are  to  he 
excluded  from  its  higher  distinctions ;  and  this,  by  the  admission 
of  a  University  itself.  Thus  Oxford,  in  leaving  (rightly,  I  have 
said).  Mathematics  to  he  taken  up  or  not  for  examination,  as  the 
candidate  may  himself  think  fit,  virtually  confesses,  that  as  a 
mathematical  minimum  is  not  a  requisite  for  its.  degree,  so  a 
mathematical  proficiency  is  not  an  attainment  to  he  distinguished 
by  its  highest  honors.  For  {as  a  selection  must  he  rigorously 
made),  a  University  ought  not  to  encourage  by  its  chief  distinc- 
tion a  science  which  it  does  not  view  as  of  absolute  necessity; 
since  thus  it  would  frustrate  even  its  own  end,  by  promoting  the 
unessential  at  the  expense  of  the  essential.  This  must,  in  fact, 
tend  to  frustrate  even  the  honor  itself.  For  the  competitors  would 
he  few,  the  standard  low,  and  the  distinction  conseijuently  under- 
valued. And  of  what  account  are  the  mathematical  honors  in 
Oxford,  we  have  already  seen.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted, 
whether,  in  that  University,  these  honors  do  not  operate  as 
much  in  counteracting  the  study  of  Literas  Humaniores,  as  in 
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promoting  the  discipline  for  which  they  were  exclusively  organ- 
ized. 

On  this  special  ground  (and  independently  of  tho  general  pro- 
priety of  the  measure),  Mathematics  ought,  in  Oxford,  to  he  re- 
legated to  that  lower  order  of  sciences,  proficiency  in  which  should 
entitle  a  candidate  to  honor  certainly,  hut  to  honor  decisively  in- 
ferior in  degree  to  that  awarded  to  excellence  in  the  sciences 
comprised  in  the  higher.  Beside,  therefore,  the  superior  studies, 
in  which  a  certain  minimum  of  progress  is  necessary  for  an  aca- 
demical degree,  and  to  the  various  pitches  of  proficiency  in  which 
the  various  amounts  of  highest  academical  honor  are  due ;  a 
University  may,  further,  reasonahly  require,  as  a  condition  of 
its  degree,  a  certain  competency  in  some  one  or  more  of  certain 
inferior  studies,  and  it  may  also  reward  any  greater  progress  in 
these,  by  an  inferior  honor.  Of  this  order  are  many  branches  of 
knowledge  which,  as  easier  and  more  attractive,  do  not  require 
external  promotion,  or  which,  as  less  useful,  subjectively  and 
objectively,  do  not,  by  comparison,  deserve  it.  Of  this  order  are 
all  "the  schools"  in  the  new  Oxford  statute,  with  tho  exception 
of  the  Literte  Humaniores ;  these  ought  not,  I  think,  to  appear 
here  at  a.11,  But  to  this  secondary  order  of  alternatively  optional 
studies,  about  which,  as  less  essential,  we  need  be  less  scrupu- 
lous, I  would  add  a  certain  mastery  of  the  principal  modern  lan- 
guages. For,  assuredly,  the  candidate  who  is  able  to  follow  out 
his  pursuits,  without  impediment,  through  French,  Gorman, 
Italian,  &c.,  is  less  unworthy  of  a  degree,  than  the  candidate  who, 
ignorant  of  these  tongues,  still  passes  for  the  minimum,  or  even 
ohtains  an  honor  in  some  of  the  secondary  departments. 

But  again :  A  University,  like  Oxford,  which  employs  Tutorial 
instruction,  and  consequently  limits  the  academical  study  of  the 
pupil  to  a  determinate  series  of  approved  books,  has,  at  ito  dis- 
posal, certain  powerful  means  of  insuring  and  ascertaining  the 
proficiency  of  candidates  for  a  degree;  and  should  these  remain 
unapplied,  the  University  may  justly  be  reproached  for  neglecting 
or  for  not  understanding  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  peculiar 
system. 

The  first  of  these  advantages — is  the  capability,  in  so  far  as 
that  may  be  expedient,  of  regulating  the  order  of  academical 
Studi/.  The  objects  of  this  study  are  not  all,  are  not  even  for 
the  moat  part,  isolated  from  each  other.  Many  stand  in  consecu- 
tion.    Certain   subjects,  certain  hooks,   can  only  be  profitably 
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studied  after  others.  A  University,  like  Oxford,  can  therefore 
usefully  prescribe,  not  only,  in  general,  that  the  higher  shall 
always  presuppose  the  lower ;  hut  articulately,  what  are  the  suh- 
jects,  and  what  the  hooks,  which  ought  to  be  consecutively 
studied.  This  is  even  a  duty  for  such  a  University ;  and  the 
series  being  once  promulgated,  there  is  no  hardship  on  the  candi- 
date for  a  degree  in  being  subsequently  obliged  to  accommodate 
his  reading  to  the  proper  order  of  study,  Such  a  regulation, 
though  it  ought  not,  of  course,  to  be  carried  beyond  certain  bounds, 
will  naturally  cause  the  greater  number  of  the  books  given  up  by 
candidates  to  be  the  same ;  and  this  identity,  in  the  object  matter 
of  examination,  will  render  it,  as  we  shall  see,  a  very  easy  prob- 
lem to  ascertain  with  the  minutest  accuracy  the  comparative 
proficiency  of  examinees. 

The  second  of  these  advantages — is,  that  the  books  of  study 
and  examination  being  limited,  these  Books  can  be  comparatively 
rated;  that  is,  a  determinate  value  (to  be  expressed  therefore  by 
a  certain  number),  may  be  publicly  assigned  to  each.  If  a  candi- 
date  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him  on  any  book,  all  and 
all  fully,  he  would  naturally  be  entitled  to  the  whole  number  at 
which  the  book  is  rated.  Should  a  candidate  fall  short  of  this 
completeness  and  accuracy,  the  value  of  his  answers  could  be 
expressed  by  any  smaller  number,  down  even  to  zero ;  nay,  if  it 
were  requisite,  a  negative  number  might  punish  his  presumption, 
and  fall  to  be  deducted  from  any  positive  amount  which  he  might, 
otherwise  obtain.  Did  the  answers  transcend  simple  plenitude 
and  correctness,  a  number  above  the  fuU  value  of  the  book  might, 
but  only  as  an  extraordinary  exception,  be  allowed. — I  need  hardly 
add,  that  a  book  may  have  a  value  in  more  than  one  department ; 
it  may,  for  example,  avail,  and  variously,  in  Humane  Letters,  or 
in  Philosophy,  or  in  both,  A  separate  estimate  should  therefore 
be  assigned  to  it  in  reference  to  each- 

The  third  of  these  advantages — is,  that  the  several  Classes  can 
be  determintilely  valued,  and  this  value  with  great  utility,  publicly 
made  known.  The  several  books  being  articulately  rated ;  and 
the  rule,  by  which  their  amount  can  be  made  available  by  candi- 
dates, being  understood ;  it  follows,  even  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  University  should  state  the  amounts — the  numbers, 
which  being  attained  in  a  certain  department,  would  entitle  to 
its  several  classes. 

The  fourth  of  these  advantages — is,  that  instead  of  leaving 
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thom,  as  at  present,  unarranged,  we  might  have  Candidates  of 
ike  same  class  placed  therein  before  and  after  other,  according  to 
the  rated  vahie  of  their  examinations ;  nay,  if  mimhers  were 
affixed  to  names,  the  men  of  one  class  and  of  one  examination 
might  be  brought  into  collation  with  those  of  another.  "Were  this 
arrangement,  indeed,  realized  in  the  case  of  First  Classes  alone, 
still  would  the  principal  advantage  of  the  measure  be  compassed. 
For  it  is  oniy  in  a  Firat  Clasa  that  signal  risings  of  indiviiiual 
aLove  individual  are  pobsible ;  hut  for  a  University,  without 
necessity,  to  equalize  such  differences,  is,  if  not  unjast,  certainly 
inexpedient.  In  this  respect  Louvain  and  even  Cambridge  may 
afford  a  profitable  example  to  Oxford. 

The  fflh  advantage — is,  that  there  might  thus  he  one  Honor 
and  a  double  Examtnation  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if 
the  object- matter  of  examination  could  be  taken  up  in,  at  least, 
one  installment ,  and  this  persuasion  seems  to  have  determined 
the  views  of  the  Oxford  legislature,  in  recently  dividing  the  exam- 
ination for  Literm  Humanwi  es  and  Disciplmm  Mathematics  into 
two.  But,  as  already  stated,  I  can  not  but  regard  their  division 
of  the  honor  along  with  the  examination  as  most  unfortunate ; 
though,  indeed,  not  having  adopted  such  subordinate  measures  as 
have  now  been  detailed,  it  would,  for  them,  have  been  impossible 
\o  render  a  double  trial  available  to  a  single  classification.  I  say, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  Examination :  and  this,  were  it 
only  that  the  candidate  might  be  more  accurately  and  fairly 
tried ;  while  less  superiority  would  accrue  to  the  merely  animal 
advantages  of  a  stronger  memory  and  of  stronger  nerves.  The 
single  prerequisite  of  this  would  be — that  the  value  of  the  first 
examination  were  noted,  preserved,  and  added  to  the  value  of  the 
second. 

The  sixth  advantage — is,  that  the  Examination  might  be  ren- 
dered at  once  far  more  accurate  and  far  more  easy.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  candidates  would  give  up  the  same  book.  To 
these,  called  into  the  "  schools"  together,  a  series  of  questions 
prepared  and  printed  for  the  occasion,  might  be  proposed ;  and 
the  (unassisted)  answers  returned  in  writing  before  leaving  the 
room.  These  answers  being  perused  by  the  Examiners,  each 
paper  could  be  rated  at  its  value,  and  that  value  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  candidate.  In  this  manner  the  trial  would  in  a 
great  measure  he  easily  and  accurately  gone  through.  {There 
is  no  reason,  it  may  he  observed,  why  the  examination  of  candi- 
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dates  should  be  completed  in  consecutive  days ;  nor  need  an  ex- 
amination in  writing  supersede  any  oral  questioning.) 

SuoK  a  standard,  as  these  last  five  advantages  suppose  to  he 
accurately  instituted  and  accurately  applied,  Oxford  does  not 
attempt ;  but  leaves  it  to  each  of  her  transient  Examiners  to  ex- 
temporize a  criterion  for  himself,  or  rather  to  classify  candidates 
as  he  may,  according  to  his  individual  lights,  and  temporary 
impressions.  That  Universities  in  general  do  nothing  more,  is 
an  invalid  ansvrer.  For  the  Universities,  in  vfhich  the  Profes- 
sorial or  unrestricted  system  of  instruction  prevails,  can  at  best 
only  lavish  degrees  according  to  a  rude  appraisement ;  and  are 
wholly  unable  (what  indeed  they  right  rarely  attempt)  to  classify 
candidates,  even  in  the  vaguest  or  most  capricious  manner.  Ox- 
ford, therefore,  in  adopting  the  Tutorial  or  restricted  system  of 
instruction,  should,  in  tolerating  its  peculiar  disadvantages,  be 
able  to  turn  its  peculiar  advantages  to  account. — But  to  conclude : 
I  am  therefore,  convinced,  that  it  would  be  no  ordinary  improve- 
ment on  the  late  Oxford  Examination  Statute,  if,  prospectively, 
a  regulation  were  adopted,  in  principle  at  least,  to  the  following 
effect  : 

Two  several  Orders  of  Study  to  be  requisite  for  examination 
toward  a  degree  in  Arts ;  and  in  these  the  gradations  of  profi- 
ciency to  be  rewarded  by  two  several  Orders  of  academical  Honor. 

The  First  or  superior  order  to  have  two  Departments,  to  wit, 
Humane  Letters  and  Philosophy.  Certain  lowest  competencies, 
in  both  of  these,  to  be  necessary  for  a  degree ;  while,  in  each  (as 
now),  a  higher  proficiency  to  merit  the  honor  of  a  corresponding 
class,  if  not,  moreover  (by  a  more  accurate  arrangement),  indivi- 
dual rank  among  the  candidates  similarly  classified,  The  Classes 
of  Honor,  as  hitherto,  may,  in  each  department,  be  three  or  four. 

The  Second  or  inferior  order  may  comprehend  an  indefinite 
number  of  departments — departments  at  least  which  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  specify.  From  the  candidate  (as  in  the  pro- 
spective statute),  should  be  required  a  minimum  in  one  depart- 
ment, if  not  in  more,  which,  however,  may  be  chosen  by  himself; 
and  the  honor  of  a  corresponding  class  to  be  assigned,  as  at  pres- 
ent, to  every  higher  proficiency  in  the  several  departments. 

Care,  however,  should  be  taken,  to  mark,  and  that  obtrusively, 
the  difference  between  the  honors  belonging  to  the  Orders  of  the 
absolutely  necessary,  and  of  the  partially  optional,  studies.  This 
might  be  done,  by  maintaining  the  two  orders  and  their  eyam- 
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inationa  sufficiently  distinct,  by  the  following  or  other  differences 
{the  two  first  of  wliioli  are  employed,  but  that  inadequately,  in 
the  recent  Statute) :  1°,  Iiiatinetion  of  Time ;  the  higher  order 
preceding  the  lower,  as  its  condition.  2°,  Distinction  of  Exam- 
iners ;  different  individuals  being,  for  each  order,  appointed  to 
this  function.  3°,  Distinction  of  Object  Matter ;  no  department 
of  the  prior  order  being  repeated  in  the  posterior.  4°,  Distinction 
of  Warae ;  the  one  order  being  called  by  Primary,  the  other  by 
Secondary,  or  some  such  discriminative  appellation. 

Before  the  examination  of  the  Primary  Order  can  be  undergone, 
three  full  courses,  three  Academical  Years  (p.  735),  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  this  examination,  for  honors  at  least,  must  he  taken 
within  a  year  thereafter.  The  examination  of  the  Secondary 
Order,  at  least  for  honors,  should  in  like  manner  be  limited  to  a 
certain  period. 

As  enacted  hy  the  new  Statute,  the  names  of  all,  whether 
honored  or  not,  to  be  published  under  the  department  ia.  which 
they  pass. 

Taking,  finally,  a  general  retrospect  of  the  preceding  scheme 
of  academical  education,  this  is  seen  to  comprise  various  utilities. 

It  would  restore  the  University-  It  would  bring  hack  academ- 
ical education  to  its  true  and  ancient  significance ;  reconnecting 
the  Houses  and  their  private  instruction  with  the  University  and 
its  public  discipline. 

It  loses  none  of  the  advantages  in  the  present  domestic  or 
tutorial  system,  but  would  correct  the  manifold  imperfections  of 
that  system,  as  actually  applied.  For  it  would  determine  a  far 
higher  efficiency ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  that  efficiency  se- 
cure and  general ;  whereas  the  lower  eilioienoy,  as  at  present 
furnished,  is  not  only  contingent,  but  rare,  not  only  limited,  but 
confined  to  a  few.  As  things  now  are,  one  House  may  he  an 
instrument  of  education,  comparatively  real ;  £tnd  others,  such 
instruments  only  in  name  ;  nay,  even  in  the  same  House,  study 
may  he  in  vigorous  activity  at  one  time,  at  another  in  supine 
inertion.  But  this  acbeme,  if  realized,  would  allow — no  House 
to  fall  educationally  asleep — no  Head  to  gratify  his  personal 
preferences  at  the  expense  of  his  official  obligations — no  incom- 
petent Tutor  to  hide  his  obstructive  nullity  in  the  obscurity  of 
Hall  or  College.  For,  while  it  would  elevate  the  Tutor  from  a 
private  into  a  public  instructor ;  in  raising  his  dignity  and  emolu- 
ment, it  would  raise  also  his  qualifications,  usefulness,  and  duties. 
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It  commita  in  a  beneficial  contest  ("  070^)7  8'  epK  ^e  ^poToia-i,") 
House  with  House,  Tutor  with  Tutor,  Pupil  with  Pupi) ;  applies 
equahly  the  stimulus  of  emulation  to  all,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  academical  curriculum  until  its  termination.  It 
opens,  in  fact,  a  new  field  of  exercise  and  excitation ;  leaving  no 
one  to  inertion,  he  he  teacher  or  he  he  taught,  hut  goading  each 
unceasingly  to  fhe  best — according  to  his  kind  of  duty,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  powers. 

Restoring,  it  would  constrain  the  University : — to  employ  its 
instructors  in  the  most  edifying  ways  ; — to  propose,  not  what  can 
most  conveniently  be  taught,  hut  the  best  objects,  in  the  best 
order,  and  in  the  best  books  ; — to  measure  accurately  the  amount 
of  energetic  talent  usefully  employed ; — and  to  reward  this,  by 
proportionate  and  appropriate  distinction. 

Far,  therefore,  from  superseding  the  Examination  for  a  Degree, 
it  would  prepare  the  candidate,  subjectively  and  objectively,  to 
undergo  it ;  enabling  him  to  remedy  his  defects,  and  rendering 
it  a  more  effectual  and  certain  test  of  his  proficiency. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of — 

b)  Things  secondary  or  supplemental.  But  matters  principal 
have  extended  to  such  a  length,  thai  I  must  not  enter  upon  others 
which,  though  of  importance  only  as  conditions  of  the  former, 
could  not  possibly  be  discussed  within  a  narrower  compass, — Of 
these  there  are  two,  more  especially  meriting  attention,  but  to 
which  I  can  only  allude. 

The  first — is  a  scheme  of  academical  Patronage  and  Regula- 
tion, accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities, more  proximately  of  Oxtoid  And  here,  beside  the  subject 
in  its  more  essentjal  ieIation->,  it  would  be  requisite  to  consider 
the  impediments  which  an  improved  regulation  of  these  schools 
would  inevitably  encounter  fiom  parties — in  the  Universities 
themselves — in  the  Church  and  its  patrons — in  the  G-overnment 
for  the  time — and  m  vaiious  influential  intBrcsis  throughout  the 
nation ;  impedimenta  so  great  and  numerous,  that  we  may  regard 
almost  as  chimerical  the  hope  of  seeing  these  institutions  raised 
to  the  perfection,  implied  in  a  due  accomplishment  of  the  great 
ends  for  which  they  were  established.  In  fact,  ray  suggested 
plan  of  improvement  for  Oxford,  was  partly  founded  on  a  con- 
viction, that  a  tutorial  instruction  depends  less,  for  its  efficiency, 
on  the  virtues  of  an  academical  superintendence  and  appointment, 
than  does  a  professorial,  (On  these  virtues  see  pp.  345-382.) 
3B 
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The  second — is  a  soheme  for  the  erection  of  new  Halls.  This 
would  be  a  return,  in  part,  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  must  inevitahly  take  place,  were  an  increased  resort 
of  stuilentK  determined  to  Oxford — ^unless,  what  we  need  not 
contemplate,  domestic  superintendence  should  here  (as  in  Cam- 
bridge}, be  relaxed,  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  existing 
Houses.  Kew  Halls  f-hould  be  erected : — 1°,  to  supply  additional 
demand  for  entrance  ;  2°,  to  prevent  or  remedy  a  slovenly  tuition 
in  the  older  Houses ;  3°,  to  keep  down  (independently  of  more 
direct  measures)  the  expense  of  the  Colleges,  and  to  afford  a 
cheaper  education  to  the  poorer  students ;  4°,  to  accommodate 
dissenters,  were  they,  without  a  surrender  of  their  principles, 
admitted  for  education  to  these  national  seminaries  (pp.  467,  sq., 
510,  sq.) ;  and  5°,  to  remunerate,  in  their  Headships  especially, 
academical  zeal  and  ability. — Of  course  the  new  Halls  should  be 
of  a  better  constitution  than  the  old. 

The  other  measures  under  this  head,  as — a  g-eneral  taxation 
of  the  necessary/  colhgial  expenses — the  means  of  remunerating 
the  academical  instructors — of  retaining  talent  in  the  University 
— and  oipensioning  emeriti — libraries — musea,  &c.  j  these,  how- 
ever impoitant,  I  can  at  present  only  name- 
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Absolute,  (ho  :  {see  Unconditioned) ; 
jncaniiigs  of  term,  30  ;  as  contrasted, 
and  as  convertible,  with  Infinite,  SO ; 
used  by  Cardinal  Cusa,  594;  Absolute 
Identity,  60. 

A,  E,  I,  O,  (the  logical  Bjmbols)  of  Latin 
oFt^n,  129  ;  anrl  taken  from  tlie  first 
two  vowels  of  Affirmo,  and  the  first  and 
second  of  Nego,  619. 

AgrippB  (Cornelius),  his  counsel  touching 
a  reform  of  the  University  of  Cologne, 
463. 

Aldrioh  (Dean),  his  Logics  Compendium, 
126,  139,  140,  143,  149,  150,  1S8,  733. 

Algebra.     See  Mathematics. 

Alphabet  of  Thought,  Tabic  of,  &c.,  667, 
sq, 

Utdorf,  University  of,  371.  477. 

Apocalypse,  opinions  regarding  its  canon- 
icity,  496. 

ArchytsB,  the  treatise  on  the  Categories 
under  his  name  a  forgery,  140. 

Aristotle :  his  Caliigories  exclude  the  Un- 
conditioned, 3S;  not  borrowed,  140; 
metaphysical,  141 ;  his  merits  in  regard 
to  Logic,  ib. ;  his  logical  system  not 
perfect,  143 ;  text  in  his  Ethics  emend- 
ed, 368 ;  apparently  anticipates  the 
doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  593;  char- 
acter of  his  writings,  698  ;  on  necessity 
of  philosophical   study,   710;    quoted 

Assurance,  Special  Faith,  &c.,  in  earlier 
Protestantism,  the  condition  and  crite- 
rion of  a  true  Faith,  now  generally  sur- 
rendered, 486 ;  held  by  English  and 
Irish  Churches,  but  not  by  their  Ghureh- 
men,  486 ;  this  letum  toward  Cathol- 
icism unnoticed,  486,  487. 

Augustin  (Saint),  his  conciliation  of  free 
grace  and  free  will,  688 ;  quoted  passim. 

Austin  (Mrs,),  636. 

Bacon  (Lord) :  quoted,  as  to  professorial 
endowments,  708;  as  to  the  compara- 
tive fecility  of  the  indnctivo  and  phys- 


Balfour  (Robert)  h[s  character  aa  a  phi! 
osopher  and  logician  1S3 

Balliol  College  Oxford  its  aeadem  cal 
eminence,  677  eq 

Barbara,  Celarcnt  &c  of  Latin  original 
and  not  borrowed  from  (he  Greek 
probably  by  Petrus  Hispanus  129 

Barbarism  of  mind  and  a  ki  owledgo  oi 
facts,  compatible  46-48  "05 

Baynes  (Mr.  Thomas  Sfcncer)    163 

Benson  (Mr.  R  tert)  Wemo  rs  of  Collier 
1B9. 

Berkeley  (Bishop)  an  unknown  treatise 
by,  186. 

Bernard  (Saint)  his  conciliation  of  free 
grace  and  free  will  6S9    quot«d  plunes 

Blemmidfls,  his  Greek  words  for  mood 
and  figure  taken  from  the  Latin  Bar 
bara,  Celarent   &c     IS9       S«  619 

Boerhaave  (Hcrrman  i)    354 

BooIb  (Prof.),  873 

Bosauct's  accuracy  vmdieated   4n6 

Breadth  and  Depth  of  notions    ^  e  Logic 

Broun  (Mr.  James),  131. 

Brown  (Dr.  Thomas),  hU  philosophy  of 
Perception,  49-103  ;  his  series  of  mis- 
takes, ib. ;  results  of  his  doctrine,  100; 
his  doctrine  of  Causality,  676,  680. 

Bncer  (Martin),  his  character,  491. 

Bursa,  the  nams  by  which  an  authorized 
House  for  the  habitation  and  superin- 
tendence of  academical  scholars  was 
called  in  Germany,  404-406. 

Buschius   (Hermann us).      See    Epistoltc 

Butler 


Cajetan  (Cardinal),  his  doctrine  in  regard 
to  the  conciliation  of  prevision,  pre- 
destination, and  free  will,  689. 

Calvinism,  current  representation  of,   er- 
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nese,  death,  308,  334,  638,  eq. ;  why  go 
ijeletciious  an  exaggeration  there  main- 
t^ned,  330  ;  its  Colleges  about  the  last 
sembaries  in  Enrope  in  which  the 
Newtonian  physics  suparseded  the  Car- 
tesian, and  why  1  308,321;  its  present 
study  of  mathematics  condemued  by 
Newton,  305 ;  absurdity  of  the  recent 
Examination  Gmces,  744 ;  its  Divines 
the  piecnrsars  of  the  German  Rational- 
ists and  their  followers,  498,  499. 

Camerarius  (Golietmua),  his  character  as 
a  philosopher  and  logician,  134. 

Canvassing  of  academical  patrons,  373, 
643. 

Cartes  (Des) :  his  employment  of  the 
word  Idea,  and  his  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion, 75,  77,  sq. ;  the  first  of  math- 
emati<^ans,  he  despised  and  renounced 
mathematics,  271,  sq. ;  which  he  soon 
even  wholly  forgot,  383;  called  his 
philosophy  a  Romance,  295. 

C  t  g  n    i      S     Log 

C  t  g  An  t  t  1       33     141         f 

Th  ght— by  K  t  3  34— by  C  n, 
I6_by  A  th       24  667     q 

C  Ih  1      Ital   n   C       rs  £         th 
1  iFi       hb  ral  tj   3  6  360  36 

P         It  f      t      ngl      5/5      1  ; 

It         f    p     f   t     th  ught 
d  1      ed    40    41      co    p    t         f  the 
th    n       f       ts       pi      t   n, 
pi  uied  by 
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Comprehension  and  Extension  of  notions 
Sse  Logic. 

Conception.  Wc  can  conceive  or  think 
(have  a  notion  or  concept  of)  what  we 
are  unable  to  imagine  or  represent,  20; 
but  what  we  represent  or  imagine,  that 
we  may  think  ot  conceive,  ib. 

Concepts,  Notions.     See  Logic. 

Conditioned  (the),  philosophy  of,  10,  sq., 
567,  sq.;  converse  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Unconditioned  671  probably 
adopted  by  Aristotle  592  science  of 
ignorance,  674  explains  Caneahtj 
&c.,  581,  sq.,  eminently  religious  S3 
687,  aq,,  591,  sq 

Conditions  of  Thought  table  and  detail 
of,  507-573. 

Consciousness  :  only  of  the  limited,  36  ; 
not  a  special  faculty,  63  ;  facts  of,  69, 
90  ;  involves  judgment,  573,  sq. ;  Aris- 
totle and  the  older  Greeks,  with  the 
Romans,  until  the  Latin  language 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  employed 
(with  rare  exceptions)  no  psychological 
term  for  Consciousness,  57,  115. 

Conversation  with  the  learned,  702,  sq. 

Coplestone  (Bishop),  his  confusion  of  the 
Colleges  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 

395,  501 ;  various  testimonies  by,  395, 

396,  428,  670,  718. 

Cosmothetic  Idealism,  or  Hypothetical 
EeaKsm,  or  Hypothetical  Dualism,  62, 
192. 
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r,  200. 
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Chevallier  (Professor),  257. 

Churches  of  Germany,  England,  and  Scot- 
land, theii  character,  332-340. 

Church  History  best  or  worst  of  disci- 
plines, 494. 

Churchmen,  English  and  Scottish,  in 
different  ways,  have  a  bad  professional 
education,  333-338,  sq. ;  and  the  worst 
possible  test  of  competency,  338. 

Classical  learning,  its  conditions,  325- 
343 ;  1  °.  a  classical  training  required 
for  the  three  learned  professionE,  326, 
Law  323,  Medicine  330,  Theology  330- 
337;  2°.  efficiency  of  schools  and  uni- 
verwties,  326,  337-340. 

ColUer  (Arthur),  Ins  Idealism,  185-201 ; 
Ms  Ufe,  190. 

Oollins  (Anthony),  unknown  treatise  by, 
186. 

Common  Sense,  69,  90,  94,  195. 


48;  his  philosophy  in  general,  9-44; 
advocate  of  Rationalism,  14 ;  his  doc- 
trine of  tile  Infinito- Ah  solute,  30  ;  his 
report  on  Prussian  Schools,  526-563  ; 
his  merits  as  a  reformer  and  promoter 
of  Popular  Education,  631,  533;  what 
he  has  done  for  France  can  not  be 
without  benefit  for  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, 532;  his  observations  on  the  law 
in  France  for  the  inBtruetion  of  the 
people,  667-563. 

Craniology  fundamentally  false,  600. 

Croke  (Richard),  208. 

OrotuB  (Rubianus).      Sec  Epistols  o.  v. 

Cudworth  (Dr.  Ralph),  an  unknown  treat 
ise  by,  186  ;  on,  303. 

CuUen  (Dr.  William),  his  character,  238 
346. 

Cultivation  of  mind  in  no  proportion  to 
the  mind's  possession  of  faets,  but  in 
proportion  to  its  energy,  47-49,  3S0. 
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Curatois :  plan  f  aciuleinioal  Patronage 
and  Govern aent  though  them;  by 
Author,  379  hy  B  r-\  Commission- 
ers, 644. 

Cusa  or  Cusa  na  (Cardmal)  h  b  doctrine 
of  Learned  Ignorance,  694 ,  from  this 
havB  sprung  the  modem  tlieoriea  of  the 
Absolute,  695 ;  this  Prince  of  the 
Church  antidpated  CopemicuB  anil 
Galileo  in  the  true  theory  of  the  Heav- 


as,  ib. 

Dalgarno  (George),  his  writinge,  174-184. 

Davidson  (Dr.  J.  Henry),  654. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  history  of  the  attempts 
at  their  education,  175-184;  the  testi- 
monies by,  or  in  relation  to,  of  Agrieola 
(R.)  176,  Aristotle  176,  Bacon  179, 
Bonnet  (P.)  J77,  Bulwer  (J.)  180,  Bal- 
gamo  181,  Digby  (Sir  K.)  177,  Epee 
(Abbe  de  1')  181,  Fabrioius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  179,  Galen  176,  Holder  ISO, 
I/ana  179,  Moiineus  (the  jurist)  176, 
Montanus  (P.)  179,  Pontius  (P.)  177, 
Robertson  (Father)  180,  Stewart  (D.) 
181,  Vallesius  (F.)  177,  Vivea  177, 
Wallis  179. 

Degree  or  Intension,  as  a  condition  of 
thought,  573, 

De  Morgan  (Prof.)  as  a  logical  critic  and 
reaaoner,  609-639. 

Depth  and  Breadth  of  nolions.  See  Logic. 

Des  Cartes.     Sec  Cartes. 

Dialeotie,     See  Logic. 

Disputation,  as  an  exercise  of  mind,  696, 
sq. 

Dissenters.     See  Universities,  English. 

Doee  ut  Discas,  34S,  700,  sq. 

Doubt,  the  condition  of  knowledge, 
591- 

Dousa  (Janus)  as  Curator  of  Leyden, 
359,  sq. 

Duncan  (Mark),  his  character  as  a  logi- 
cian. &c„  123,  sq. 

Durham,  "  University"  of,  has  no  legal 
right  to  grant  Degrees,  471,  sq. 

Edinburgh,  University  of:  its  defects, 
338,  369-373,  381,  640-663 ;  its  De- 
grees in  Arts,  646,  sq. ;  in  Medicine, 
330,  353,  648,  sq. ;  how  given  now, 
658,  sq. ;  by  what  means  these  degrees 
might  be  restored  to  respectability,  663. 

Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb.  See  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

of  the  People.     See  Popular 


facto, 


I    coiiditioned,    40,    41, 


Empirical.      See  Eiperience. 

England :  English  indifference  to  philos- 
ophy, 186  ;  abuse  of  the  term  Phiios- 
opky,  S7S,  610  ;  national  disregard  of 
oaths,  449,  518;  church  the  creation 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  nay  of  the  King 
alone,  333,  sq. ;  eetahliahed  clergy  have 
no  professional  education,  336,  436, 
470  ;  English  theology  weak  from  want 
of  philosophy,  and  coald  not  now  be 
trusted  in  the  threatened  polemic,  714 
Universities  (see  Universities)  ;  popular 
education  the  worst  in  Christendom, 
530 ;  Anglican  Church  holds  Assur- 
ance, 486, 
:  Enthymeme.     See  Logic. 

Eobanus.     See  Hessus. 

Epistolie  Obscarororo  Viroriun :  character 
and  authorship  of  this  satire,  202-237 ; 
its  authors  three,  335 ;  to  wit,  Hutlen 
221,  Crotus  2S1,  and  Buschius  335; 
theories  of  its  authorship,  31S  ;  con. 
trtbuted  greatly  to  the  Reformation, 
213,  214;  mistakes  about,  317;  ill- 
edited  by  Muench,  331,  and  by  Roter- 

Eschenbach  (Professor),  his  translation  ol 
Collier's  Clavis,  189. 

Examination  as  an  academical  esercise, 
696,  sq. 

Examinations  for  academical  degrees  :  in 
Louvain,  663,  sq. ;  as  academical  stim- 
ulus, in  Osford,  718,  737. 

Exeter,  Dr.  Philpotls  (Bishop  of),  on  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  to  the  English 
Universities,  500,  sq. 

Eiistence,  as  a  category  of  thought, 
568. 

Experience,  all  notions  from  or  empirical, 
which  we  can  think  non-e.iistent,  331, 
333,  573. 

Extension.     See  Space. 

Extension,  and  Intension  or  Comprehen- 
sion of  notions.      See  Logic. 

Faculty  of  University,  what,  475,  et  alibi. 
Faith,  true  or  saving,  formerly,  in  Prot- 
estantism, implied  Assurance  or  Special 
Faith,  486. 
First  and  Second  notions,  distinction  of. 


Eduoa 


t  and   Cau 


1  of,   thought, 


139. 
Formal  and  Material,  distinction  of.     See 

Logic. 
French  Sensualist  philosophy,  10, 
Fries,  Astronomy  and  Fate,  Psychology 
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Gatto  (Sig.  I.o),  Ilaiian  translator  of  ttesa 
Philosophical  DiscUBsioria,  passim. 

Gentlemen  Commoners,  in  Oxford  and 
Camhriilge,  a  collegial  emolument,  but 


a,  735. 


Geometry.     See  Mathemati 

Germans  r  character  of,  KUa ;  rise  ot 
classical  studies  among,  804 ;  tlteir  de- 
moraliiatiou  after  the  Reformation,  489. 

German  ;  rational  philosophy,  12  ;  uni- 
versities, 368-364,  403-405;  the  theol- 
ogy leas  orthodox  than  ihe  philosophy, 
483  ;  schools  for  (he  people,  638-563 ; 
strong  interest  in  education,  shown  from 
the  number  of  works  on  tliat  subject 
published  in  Germany,  551. 

God  known  and  unknown,  S3  ;  a  certain 
nalogy  of  Man  to  God,  36;  to  know 


God,  1 


ust  kno 


ingen,  Universily  of,  364. 
Graduatas,  all  have  a,  right  to  lecture  pub- 
hcly  in  the  English  Universities,  38S, 


Hampden  (Bishop),  Me  Aristotle's  Phil- 
osophy, 169. 

Hare  (Archdeacon):  his  counter  criti- 
cism, in  defense  of  Luther,  considered, 
484-597;  hia  knowledge  of  theology 
and  of  Luther's  writings,  with  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  statements  and 
translations,  ib. ;  his  misapprehensions 
and  misrepresentations  of  Boesuet,  ib, ; 
ignorant  even  of  Anglican  principles, 
486,  487,  495;  attempts  to  defend 
Luther  only  on  a  few  points,  and  even 
on  these  few  has  nniformly  felled,  498. 

Harris  (Mr.,  of  Salisbury),  713. 

Hegel ;  hia  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  28, 
30 ;  to  him  the  Absolute  eqaal  to  the 
Nothing  88 ;  refutation  of  and  by 
t)  h  1!  g.  30  ;  bis  confusion  of  Con- 
trail t  es  and  Contraries,  31 ;  on  his 
phil      phy,  596,  711. 

H  (H  tins  Eobanus)  on,  328,  234 ; 

wl  y  called  King  1     See  Addenda. 

Hisp  (Petrus)  not  a  Plagiarist,  139. 

H  ffm  (Frederic),  853 ;  his  Fuge 
M  d        itc,  252. 

H  l3  (P  fessor),  "  The  English  Uni- 
t        '  character  of  that  book,  585. 

H  m     h     opinion  about   mathematical 


truth  mistaken  hy  Dr.  Whewell,  266  ; 

despised  mathematical  study,  866,  304. 
Hutt^  (Ulrich  V.)     Sec  Epistols  o,  v 
Hypostasis,  term,  597. 
Hypothetical.     See  Logic. 
Hypothetical  Realism,  or  H.  Dualism,  or 

Cosmotheljc  Idoatism,  68,  198. 

Idea,  or  representative  object,  63 ;  history 
of  the  word,  75;  what  in  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  77. 

Idealism,  its  various  degrees  or  species, 
61,  191 ;  grounds  of,  193 ;  why  the 
Schoolmen,  Mallebranche,  and,  in  gen- 
era!, orthodox  Cathohcs,  avoided  this 
doctrine,  196. 

Jgnorantia  Docta  summa  sapientia,  43, 
591-696,  Testimonies  quoted — Aiiony- 
mus,  Arabian  Sage,  Aristotle,  Amn- 
bius,  AuguBtic,  Chrysologus,  Chrys- 
ostom,  Cusa,  Democritus,  Grotius, 
PalingeniuB,  Pascal,  Petrarch,  Piccol- 
omini  (^neas  Sylvius),  Piiny,  Rabbis, 
the  Scaligers,  Socrates,  Tertullian, 
Theodoret,  598-597.  See  Knowledge, 
Occult  Causes. 

Imagination.     See  Conception. 

Induction.     See  Logic. 

In^nite,  the :  (see  Unconditioned) ;  what 
properly,  21,  28  ;  verses  on,  44. 

Inglis  (Sir  Robert  Harry,  Bart.)  on  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  to  English  Universi- 
ties, 500,  sq. 

Intellectual  Intuition,  14;  of  Schelling, 
27 ;  in  Cusa   595 

Intension,  or  Degree  as  i  c  ndltion  t>f 
thought,  673 

Intension  and  Extens  n  of  nolioiis. 
See  Logic 

Intuitive  (or  Presentative)  and  Represent- 
ative l^owledge  68  sq 

Irish,  their  scholastic  pugn^c  ly,  barbar- 

Italian  Universities,  their  Kligious  liber- 
ality in  calling  Protestants  of  learning 
to  their  chairs,  356,  360,  368. 

Jaeobi,  noble  passage  of,  on  Providence 

and  Fate,  301. 
Jenkyns  (Veiy  Rev.  Dr.),  as  Master  of 

Ballioi,  678. 
Johnson    (Rev.   Arthur),   translation   of 

Tennemann's  Manaal,  103-119. 
Judgment    involved    in 


Judgments.     See  Logic. 
Kant :    hia  philosophy,  1 
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oftlieUncoiiditionci!,  32;  liis  Catcgnr- ' 
ies,  S3,  34,  146 ;  against  Common  < 
Sense,  97;  his  Logical  purism,  !46; 
anblinie  passage  fioni,  contrasting  the 
Moral  Law  and  the  Stellar  Universe, 
800;  on,  713. 
Knowledge :  does  it  imply  an  analogy  of 
S  bj  t  nd  Object!  67;  of  Mind  and 
f  M  t  is  only  phenomenal  or 
1  t  597.  Teetiinoniea  for  this 
relai  ty — Albertus  Magnus,  Aristotle, 
A  cc  Auguatin,  Bacon,  Boethius, 
Bni  LampanHlla,  Gerson,  Kant,  Leo 
H  b  ffiu  Melanchthon.  Newton  (Sir 
I  ac)  Pi  colomini  (P.),  ScaligeT  {J. 
C),  Spinoza,  5B7-600.  See  Ignorantia 
Docta,  Occult  Caaeea. 

Lambert,  hia  Syllo^stic,  636. 
Law,  how  far  its  study  supposes  classical 
scholarship,  338,  sq. ;   proposed  Prac- 

Lening  (John),  bia  ctiaiaeter,  490,  491. 
Le>dei    University  of  3S6-363 
Liberty  it  oral   doctn  la  of  585   sq 
Locke   his  ndiice  to  Wilham  III   to  re- 


foH 
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e  Perception 
Logic  its  fortune  in  Icolland  121  in 
Oxford  124  m  Cambridge  1^3  m 
Dublin  124  History  of  140  what 
131  Its  detivotion  137  Abatract 
Concrete  136  a  Forma!  science  137 
138  139   146    Pure  and  ippiied   141 

Not  ona  Simple  Terma  — First  and 
Second  NoCiona  139  Catef;ori«a  of 
Aristotle  not  a  logical  distnbation 
Ul  Breadth  or  Extonaion  and  Depth 
or  Intension  or  Comprehension,  171, 
sq„  62S,  sq.,  Tabic  of,  63[. 

Judgments,  Proposi^ons.  —  Eight 
forms  of,  183,  619,  sq.  Quantification 
of  the  Predicate,  161,  162,  627.  Oora- 
prehension  or  Depth,  and  Extension  or 
Breadth,  639,  sq. ;  remarkable  omission 
of  this  distinc^on,  172.  Affirmation 
and  Negation,  counter  procedure  of, 
6!2,  aq.,  631 ;  their  Particularity  two- 
fold, 623,  sq.  Tablea  of  their  rela- 
tions, 630,  635. 

Reasonings,  Syllogisms. — All  logical 
inference  hypothetical,  140 ;  but  all 
roediate  inference  categorical,  603,  607 ; 
our  Hypothetical  syllogisms  not  those 
of  Aristotle,  150;  Categorical,  what 
the  different  meanings  ofthe  term,  153  ; 
Analytical  and  Synthetical,  what!  004, 


sq. ;  Objection  of  PeEitio  Principii  dooi 
not  apply  to  the  Analytical  Syllogism, 
therefore  not  to  any,  604 ;  Figured  and 
Unfigured,  what  1  604,  sq. ;  Argument, 
what  properly,  148;  Ultratotal  Quan 
tification  of  the  middle  term,  638; 
Order  of  Premises,  633 ;  Enthymeme, 
what  vulgarly,  and  what  to  Aristotle, 
&c.,  153,  sq. ;  Deduction,  logical,  160, 
sq. ;  Induction,  logical,  its  true  nature, 
157-173  ;  author's  one  Canon  of  Syl- 
1  g  m  603  805  this  thoroughgoing, 
w  tl     t    X    pt         607,  8!e. 

P    po   t  nd  Syllogisms. — Mod- 

1  ty  f  E  t  1  g  cal,  or  only  of  an 
Appl    1   J   fi       141,    146,   158,   634, 

q  wl  t  II  w  hie,  148,  634 ;  Hy- 
ptht  Ippotns  and  syllogisms, 
wh  t  1  h  w  to  be  divided,  150; 
Quantification  of  the  Predicate  in  pro- 
positions and  syllogisins,  161,  162,  627, 
sq. ;  on  this,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Analytic  60^-606;  Notations, 
logical,  606,  608,  630 ;  ahould,  if  com- 
petent, be  able  to  enihibit  the  lliirty-six 
moods,  by  thirty-six  several  diagrams, 
608. 

Authors  quoted  in  reference  to 
Logic,  apart  from  those  reviewed : — 
Agricola  154,  Aidrich  140,  143,  Alex- 
ander 168,  Ammonius  156,  Apuleiue  . 
■153,  Aristo  Chios  137,  Aristotle  135, 
138,  142,  146,  151,  153,  182,  170, 
171,  172,  Aierroea  136,  Bacon  144, 
Balfour  (Robert)  133,  Boethius  160, 
151,  Browne  (Sir  Thomas)  158,  Buf- 
fier  134,  Cardanus  163,  Chalmera  or 
Gamerariua  (William)  133,  Corydaleus 
154,  Cusa  (Cardinal)  138,  Dempster 
(Thomas)  133,  Duncan  (Mark)  133, 
134,  Duplaii  123,  Eraemua  121,  Fae- 
ciolati  155,  156,  Giiliea  145,  Kirwan 
134,  Leibnitz  131,  Lovanienses  153, 
Magentinua  158,  Majoragius  164,  Man- 
sel  148,  Pachymerea  168,  Pacius  156, 
Philoponua  155,  Phrissemiua  154,  155, 
Rabbis  141,  Ramus  147,  149,  Sdnt 
Hilaire  142,  147,  151,  Scaliget  (Joseph) 
121,  Scaynus  154.  Servetua  121,  Sex- 
tus  Empiricns  155,  Urquhart  (Sir 
Thomas)  132,  Valla  147,  Vives  134, 
147,  Voasius  { J.  G.)  153.— -\nthors  only 
referred  to,  omitted. 
Louvain,   University   of,   371,  403,  409, 


484-496;   a  m 
his  Table-Talk 


of. 
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clesiastes,  492 ;  his  rejection  of  the 
booli  of  EfltlieF  established,  493,  494; 
also  his  rejection  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  495 ;  iarorable  to  Polygamy, 
&c.,  489-493 ;  hold  (originally  at  least) 
a  heterodox  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  human  action,  4S6. 

Maimonides    (Mosas),     quoted    touching 

Esther,  494. 
Malleliranche,  or  Malebranche,  his  vision 

of  all  things  in  God,  whence  borrowed, 

198. 
Manilius,  verses  of,  36. 
MEUiBel  (Rev.  H.  L.),  139,  3S3,  7S3. 
Matter  and  Material  used  not  in  the  sense 

of  body  and  bodily,  bat  for  that  circa 

qtuid,  in  gjio.  and  ex  quo,  13,  138,  146. 
Material  and  Formal,  distinction  of.     Sec 

I   g 
M  t      I   m  61 
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287,  Gregon-  (Dr.  John)  299,  Gundimp 
399,  Du  Mamel  378,  303,  310,  Hippon 

Hume  366,  304,  HBygenB'379,  Jacobi 
301,  St,  Jerome  389,  Kant  377,  300, 
Kepler  296,  Kirwan  293,  309,  Klumpp 
370,  381,  Leibnitz  379,  Leicester  390, 
Leslie  (Sir  John)  266,  Liehtenberg  281, 
388,  Monboddo  300,  Morgenstem  269, 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  296,  305,  Niemeyet 
281,  Pascal  286,  Pemberton  305,  Phil- 
oponus  376,  Picus  (Joannes)  396,  Plato 
305,  303,  311,  Poiret  396,  399,  Proelns 
365,  Proverbs  283,  Prussia  (Queen  of) 
396,  Quarterly  Review  308,  Salat  394, 
Scaliger  (Joseph)  2SS,  Scaliger  (Julina 
Cffisai)  601,  Seneca  265,  311,  Socrates 
311,  Sorbiere  390,  De  Stael  393,  297, 
301,  309,  Stewart  (Dugald)  236,  395, 
298, 304,  Thiersch  306,  Vioo  306,  Tives 
290,  Voltaire  S95,  Walpole  (Horace) 
393,  Warburlon  381,  391,  297,  303, 
Weidler  381,  Von  Weillef  369,  Whislon 
396,  Wolf  (Ohr.)  381,  Wolf  (The  Phil- 
ologer)  283,  Xenophon  310,  Zwinger 
381. — Reasoning  of  mathematicians  out 
of  mathematics,  examples  of,  314-334, 
609-639.     See  also  740-745. 

Medical  Degrees.     Stc  Edinburgh. 

Medicine:  on  the  revolutions  of,  346- 
256 ;  doubtful  whether  a  blessing  or  a 
curse,  253 ;  how  far  it  supposes  schol- 
arship, 330,  654,  sq.  ;  contemned  by 
physicians,  253,  656 ;  profession  of 
physician  in  this  country  now  requires 
no  liberal  learning,  659,  sq. 

Meiners,  his  testimony  touching  academ- 
ical patronage,  366  ;  quoted,  696. 

Metanchthon,  quoted:  on  Examinations, 
'-B;  et  alibi  pluries. 

Melander  (Dionysius),  his  charaetor. 


76    DAI  mb  rt 
Ambrose  399,  Ammonius  Hermiie  376, 
Atcesilaus    283.     Aristo    Chins 
Aristotle  365,  267,  274,  378,  380,  384, 
311,    Arnauld    279,    St.    Austin    399, 
Bacon  (Lord)  303,  Bacon  (Roger)  31 
383,  Baihet  (Adrian)  271,    Barbcyr 
391,   Basedow  293,   Bayle  282,   2[ 
Berkeley    287,    299,    Bemhardi   3t 
Boole  273,  Buddeus  391,  Cicero  3f 
Clarendon  290,  Le  Clerc  291,  Coleridge 
378,  ColerU8  281,  Oondillao  296,  Daries 
281,  Descartes  271,  281,  Digby  (Sir  K.) 
877,  Feldenus  391,  Foliaeca  279,  Frac- 
astorins  376,  Fries  303,  Gassondi  290, 
Gibboij  393.  Goethe  270,  S'Gravesaode 


2,  452, 


Metaphysics.     See  Philosophy. 

Michaelis,  his   testimony  regard 
demical  patronage,  365, 

Miller  (Sergeant),  his  testimony,  ■ 
516. 

Modality,  a  material  affection  of  the  pre- 
dicate (or  subject)  to  be  escluded  from 
Pure  Logic,  141,  sq.,  145,  sq.,  634, 

Morgan.     See  De  Morgan. 

Mnenchhausen  (Baron  V  )  as  Curator 
Goettingen,  364,  sq 

Natural  Realism  or  Duilism,  61 
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Keceaaity  mora],  doctrme  of,  391,  Hq^.         { 

Nawton  (Sir  Isaac) :  his  unknown  theory  | 
of  the  creation  of  Matter,  SOO  ;  edoca- 
tionally  condemneJ  the  algebruc  pro-  | 
c«ss,  305;  a  religious  dreamer,  S96.      ! 

Nihilism,  61.  \ 

Non-Natural  Subscription,  513.  ; 

Notations,  syllogistic.     See  Logic. 

Nothing,  the,  =  the  Absolute,  by  what 
Absolutiats  maintained,  28,  594;  in 
referencetotbisdoctrinB,  574,  594,  711. 

Notions  or  Concepts.    See  Logic. 

Oath  and  Subscription  held  of  light  ac- 
count in  England,  449.  1 

Object.     See  Subject.  i 

Occult  Causes  should  be  recognised,  BOO. 
Testimonies  for  this— Alstedius,  Scal- 
igcr  (J.  C),  Voltdrc,  601.  See  Un- 
conditioned ;  Knowledge  ;  Ignoianda 
Docta. 

Oken,  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  or  the 
Nothing,  S8. 

Oxford:  legal  and  illegal,  386,  sq.,  436, 
440,  687;  that  University  still  main- 
tains the  principle  of  encouragiog  solid 
erudition, 340;  therefore withitsmighty 
means  the  most  capable  of  being  raised 
to  the  highest,  340,  384;  Testimonies 
to  its  former  abject  state,  430,  685 ; 
Table  of  its  Houses  in  the  order  of  their 
eSidency  as  educational  organs,  67S, 
673 ;  these  Houaes  so  compared,  671- 
684,  715 ;  as  it  is,  669,  sq. ;  as  it 
might  be,  688,  sq. ;  Examination  Stat- 
utes.   See  Universitiea  English. 

Pailua,  University  of,  354. 

Paris,  Univeiaity  of,  400-403. 

Parr  (Rev.  Dr.),  his  reprint  of  Collier, 
&c.,  186. 

Pascal,  passage  of,  eiplEuned,  590. 

Patronage  of  Universities.  See  Univers- 
ity Patronage. 

Peacock  (Dean),  his  testimony,  416,  636. 

Pearson  (George,  B.D.,  Christian  Advo- 
cate of  Cambridge),  his  objections  to 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  En- 
glish UniveTsitiea  considered,  479,  aq. ; 
his  knowledge  of  German  Theology,  ib. 

Peisae  (M.),  the  able  French  translator 
of  these  Fhiloaophical  Discussions,  his 
notes,  paasim. 

Perception:  piulosophy  of,  56-103;  dif- 
ferent meaninga  of  the  term,  81 ;  testi- 
monies quoted  touching  (liestde  Reid 
and  Brown), — Aleiander  Aphrodiai- 
ensis   57,   Alislolle  47,   57,    76,   94, 
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Amauld  78,  79,  80,  81,  83,  Bacon  48, 
53,  Berkeley  96,  Brucker  S8,  Buchanan 
(David)  75,  Clarke  <Dr.  Samuel)  86, 
88,  Le  Clerc  86,  86,  Cousin  85,  Crou- 
aaz  88,  Descartes  77,  96,  Digby  (Sir 
Kenelm)  86,  Dnrandus  59,  Fichte  97, 
Dc  la  Forge  77,  Fromondus  67,  Geno- 
vesi  85,  88,  Goclenius  75,  S'Grave- 
sande  88,  Hesiod  90,  Hobbea  T9,  Hook 
86,  Hume  96,  Jacobi  97,  Kant  89,  97, 
Leibnitz  59,  74,  83,  87,  89„Lessing  46, 
Locke  83,  84,  Lucretius  69,  76,  90, 
Mallebrancho  or  Malebranche  78,  87, 
86,  Molanchthon  75,  Michael  Ephesius 
67,  Nemesius  57,  Newton  (Sir  Isaac) 
85,  Norris  67,  Philoponna  57,  Plato  46, 
57,  Plotinus  88,  Plutarchus  Athenien- 
sis  67,  Reel  79,  Royer-Coilard  78,  88, 
Scaliger  (Julius  C^sar)  48,  75,  Schel- 
iing  96,  Sergeant  85,  Simplicius  57, 
Tennemann  96,  TertuUian  54,  Them- 
istius  57,  Thoraasjus  (Christian)  88, 
Tucker  85,  Voltaire  89,  De  Vries  79, 
"WillisSS,  Wolf78,  82,  89. 

Perjury,  testimonies  touching,  of  Au- 
gustin  and  Tillotson,  448,  449  ;  of  San- 
derson and  Berkeley,  518. 

Philip,  the  Magnanimous,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  his  polygamy,  489-493. 

Philosophy :  what,  13,  31 ;  what  it  means 
in  Britain,  273,  610  ;  notices  of  its  for- 
tunein  Germany,  13;  in  Franca,  10, 46; 
in  Scotland,  11 ;  study  of,  its  utility,  46 ; 
even  to  be  refuted,  must  be  studied, 
710;  man  pliilosophixes,  as  he  thinks, 
710;  a  philosophy  of  man  prerequisite 
to  a  philosophy  of  God,  71 1 ;  self-knowl- 
edge, the  doctrine  of  humility,  711.  See 
Conditioned.  Six  schemes  of, — Natu- 
ral Kealism,  Absolute  Identity,  Ideahsm, 
Materialism,  Nihilism,  Cosmotbetic  Ide- 
alism, 6!,  also  19j,  sq. ;  terms  PhiloE* 
ophy  and  Philosophical,  applied  in 
England,  and  eapecially  in  Cambridge, 
to  physical  and  mathematical  science, 
185,  37S,  309,  319,  610. 

Physic  contemned  by  PhysicianB,  253. 

Physical  study  less  improving  to  the 
mind,  47,  705 ;  Bacon's  testimony  to 
this,  705,  744  ;  tends  to  irreligion,  300, 
sq.,  at  alibi. 

Kllans  (Prof),  defense  of  classical  in- 
struction, 325,  340,  343. 

Pisa,  University  of,  355. 

Plato,  inscription  over  hia  school— ("  Let 
no  one  ignorant  of  geometry  here 
enter"),  a  comparatively  modern  fiction, 
371,  310. 
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Ploucquet,  bis  Canon  of  SjHogism,  618, 
636. 

Polygamy  perniia  Bible,  an  oiiginal  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  Refoimera,  48B~493. 

Pope  (Alexander),  illustrated^  595. 

Popular  Education,  now  detenoined  in 
England  by  the  Kefotm  Bill,  526-530 ; 
its  progress  in  France,  581-533 ;  should 
be  made  obligatory  in  this  country  aa  in 
Germany,  539 ;  seminaries  in  Germany 
foe  the  training  of  schoolmasters  (Nor- 
mal schools),  547-553 ;  in  Prussia, 
534^563. 

Preeentative  (or  IntuitiTc)  and  Represent- 
ative knowledge,  5S,  aq. 

Price  (Mr,  Bunamy),  730. 

Proctors,  Oxford,  were  allowed  the  salaries 
of  the  profcsaorships,  which  they  co- 
operated in  illegally  suppreasing,  440,  sq. 

Frofeasorial  and  Tutorial  Systems  com- 
pared, 736,  sq. 

Professorial  Examination  fox  Degrees 
always  worthless,  if  exclusivo,  645- 
662,  745. 

Proposition.     See  Logic. 

Proteusion.     See  Time. 

Prussian  popular  education,  633-563. 

PbbIIus  (Michael  the  yoonger),  not  the 
author  of  the  Synopsis  Organi,  1 39. 

Psychology,  only  a  developed  conscions- 
ncBs,  53.     See  Philosophy, 

Pythagorean  philoaophcts ;  the  frag- 
ments and  treatises  under  their  name, 
all  spurious,  140. 


Rationalism  (properly  Intellecluaiism), 
IS  1  as  a  scheme  of  philosophy,  to  Kant 
a  mere  delusion,  13. 

Raraisaon  (M,),  593. 

[teason  and  Consequent,  law  of,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Logic,  159,  alibi;  is  only 
in  Lo^c  an  evolution  of  the  law  of 
Hon-Oontradiction,  ib. 

Regent  and  Non-regent  (terms  not  un- 
derstood in  the  English  Universities), 
expldned,  389,  443. 

Eeid,  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  31-102. 

(General),  his  troat,  381,  660, 

Relativity,  the  principal  Condition  of 
thinking,  569,  sq. 

Remi  (Abraham),'  a  verse  of,  13. 

Repetition,  as  an  eiercise,  698,  sq. 

Representation,  properly,  only  of  what 
can  be  actually  and  adequately  imag- 
ined.    See  Conception. 


Reprcsenlative  knowledge,  58,  63, 

Reuchlin :  his  character,  210 ;  hia  rela- 
tion to  the  Epistolffl  Obscuroram  Vir- 
orum,  311 ;  an  unedited  letter  hy,  334 ; 
on  this  letter,  335,  sq, 

Roje^Collard,  his  diaracler,  IS. 

RubianuE  (Crotus).     See  Epistolie  o,  v 

Rnhnhenius,  713, 

Saint  Hilaire  (M,  Baclhelemy),  US,  U7, 
151.      - 

Sanderson  (Bishop),  his  Logicie  Com- 
pendium, 136  ;  quoted,  703, 

Scaliger  (Joseph'  Justus)  :  his  paramount 
learning,  3S3,  360,  alibi ;  his  verses  on 
the  text  of  his  father,  touching  the  lim- 
itation of  our  knowledge,  596. 

(Julius  Cfflsar) :  an  Oxonian,  433  ; 

on  the  wisdom  of  voluntary  ignorance, 
&c.,43,  596,  601 ;  on  disputation,  698, 

Scepticism,  what,  91. 

Schelling,  his  doctrine  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, 36  ;  refutation  of  and  by  Cousin 
and  Hegel,  30. 

Schleiermacher  on  academical  patronage, 
368;  quoted,  716, 

Schoolmen,  iguorantiy  despised,  144 

Schools,  Scottish  Grammar  Schools . 
greatly  too  few,  and  the  Universities 
thus  brought  to  attempt  their  supply, 
in,  337,  sq. ;  tlie  bad  o:        '      ' 


of  their  elassi 


,3*3, 


Scots,  their  character  for  philosophical 
and  general  talent,  131,  1S3,  375,  sq, 

Scottish: — Philosophy,  1 1 ;  Theology  has 
for  two  centuries  been  null,  33^^-336, 
378 ;  Church,  its  attempts  to  import 
from  Holland  learned  divines,  335 ,  its 
Veto  Act,  336  ;  Grammar  Schools,  de 
jicient  in  numbers,  338 ;  defects  of  their 
classes,  341 ;  Law,  339 ;  Medicine,  330 ; 
Scholarship  and  classical  training,  337- 
340,  376,  377;  Universities,  368-381 ; 
Popular  Education,  as  inferior  to  that 
of  Germany,  fls  superior  to  that  of  En- 
gland,     See  Schools, 

Self  and  Not-self,  as  a  condition  of 
thought,  569. 

Self-activity,  at  once  the  mean  and  the 
end  of  education,  indeed,  of  all  knowl- 
edge, 46,  sq,,  693,  sq,,  698,  eq.,  alili. 

Seneca,  quoted  693,  70S,  et  passim, 

Sewell  (Rev.  Mr,)  716. 

Social  study,  703, 

Space,  or  Extension,  known  only  as  con- 
ditioned, 35,  36  ;  as  a  condition  of 
thought,  573, 

Stabl  {George  Ernest),  350, 
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Stewart  (Dugold),  U6, 181, 189,  194,  288, 
2S4,  S97,  304. 

StraoBB,  the  Hegelian  divine,  711. 

Subject,  Subjective,  and  Object,  Object- 
h'e  ;  meaningof  tenna,  13;  as  a  condi- 
tion of  thought,  569,  570  ;  distinction 
very  vague  and  vadllating,  13,  570. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  its  obliga- 
tion ftUBtrated  by  the  English  Univerei- 
tiaa,  449,  513.  513. 

Substance  and  Fhianomenon  :  ipso  foKlo, 
conditioned,  36 :  as  a  condition  of 
thought,  670  ;  meaning  of  termi  697. 

Syllogism.     See  Logic. 

Teaching,  as  an  eietciso  toward  learn- 
ing, 343,  700,  sq, 

Tennemann,  translation  of  hie  Manual  by 
Johnson,  103-119. 

Terms.     See  Logic. 

Teats,  reli^ous.  See  Universities,  En- 
glish, and  Subacription, 

Theology :  Euppoees  scholarship,  330,  sq., 
376,  sq.  i  Scottish,  long  therefore  null, 
333,  sq.,  37Q  ;  not  independent  of  phil- 
osophy; English,  therefore,  baa  been 
long  very  feeble,  714. 

Thinking.     See  Thought. 

TholosanuB,  his  tostioionj  as  to  meaning 
of  University  475 

Thomson  {Prof  John)  his  character  and 
life  of  Cullen  340-256 

: (Rev    Wjfbam)    129    lb3,  619, 

630. 

Thought,  Positive  and  Negatiie  668; 
Condif.ions  of  positive  thought  567, 
sq. ;  to  think  IS  to  condition  143 

Time,  or  Protensioii,  or  Duration,  Known 
only  BB  conditioned,  35,  36  ;  as  a  con- 
dilioc  of  thought,  571. 

Truth,  speculative,  an  end,  not  ultimate, 
but  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of 
mind  by  its  speculation,  46-49. 

Tutor,  in  Oxford,  the  office  of.  by  statute 
open  to  all  graduates,  even  to  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  393,  413;  nor  need  the  Tutor 
and  Pupil  be  of  the  same  House,  460  ; 
Table  of  Tutorial  eminence  throughout 
the  Oxford  Houses,  673 ;  Tutorial  and 
FrofesEorial  systems  compared,  T3G- 
730;  condition  of  Tutor,  should  be  a 
highest  graduation  of  honor,  738.  See 
Universities,  English. 

Unconditioned  (the) ;  what,  19 ;  incon- 
ceivable, 3],  37-29;  not  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  which, 
as  contradictories,  exclude  each  other. 
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38,  35;  Kant's  doctrine  of,  aS;  Scliei- 
ling's  doctrine  of,  35;  Hegel's  doctrine 
of,  30 ;  Cousin's  doctrme  of,  30 ;  Au- 
thor's doctrine  of,  30,  34,  567,  sq, ; 
doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  a  contrast 
tottie  doctrine  of  theUnconditioned.  674. 

Absolute  (the),  what  properly,  19,  SO; 
what  etymologically,  30. 

Infinite  (the),  what  properly,  31,  38, 

Testimonies  quoted  on  the  Uncon- 
dirioned  (beside  Cousin,  Kant.  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Oken),  Aristotle  33,  Auguslin 
33,  Jacob  Boehme  38,  Buddhists  SS, 
Goethe  17,  Frederic  JacoH  37,  38,  Jo- 
annes Sarisburiensis  37,  Manilius  36, 
Orpheus  39,  St.  Paul  33,  Platenists  and 
Fathers  37,  39,  Plotinus  37,  Plutarch 

37,  St.  Prosper  37,  Rejected  Addresses 

38,  Aemi  14,  Scaliger  (Julius  Ciesarf 
5Bfl,  SenecB  37,  Varro  38,  &c.—SeeaUif 
Ignorantia  Docla,  and  Knowledge,  rel 
ativity  of,  and  Occuit  Causes. 

University :  meaning  of  the  term,  470- . 
478  ;  ends  which  it  should  accomplish, 
689-709  I  property,  the  general  achod 
for  Uberal  instruction,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts ;  the  other  Faculties  being  only 
special  Schools,  690. 

Universities,  Old  and  New  contrasted, 
697;  British,  all  need  regeneration  ol 
reform,  661,  733,  et  alibi. 

Universities,  English :  their  present  ilie- 

the  University  proper  and  of  the  Col- 
leges, 386 :  the  University  not  a  con- 
geries of  Colleges,  395,  450,  463,  .501 ; 
a  right  Collegia!  or  Tutorial  system  in 
combination  with  a  right  University  oi 
Professorial  system  affords  the  condition 
of  a  perfect  academical  diacipline,  39S. 
— Oxford  (more  particularly),  its  present 
illegality,  384 ;  history  of  its  legal  sys- 
tem, 387-394  ;  history  of  its  illegal  sys- 
tem, 394-439;  these  contrasted,  436, 
437;  illegal  suppression  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  Professorial,  and  illegal  in- 
trusion of  the  CoUegial  or  Tutorial 
instruction,  389-399 ;  vices  of  the  iatlei, 
as  actually  constituted,  394^-399;  rela- 
tive importance  of  Collegiate  institutions 
— in  the  Itahan  Universities,  400 — in 
Paris,  400-403— in  Louvain,  403,  663, 
sq.— m  German  Univeraltiea,  403,  406— 
history  of  their  rise  and  progress  in  the 
English  Universities,  406-439 ;  how  the 
Halls  fell,  and  from  their  rums  the  Cot- 
leges  arose,  409-413 ;  how  the  Tutor 
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superseded  the  Professor,  413-4S3 ; 
how  this  was  aceompIiBhed  through  a 
violation  of  oath  and  statuta  by  the  Col- 
legia! Heads,  4!8^4T,  431-439;  bj 
them  perjury  enforced  on  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  4S1-436,  519, 
448,  625 ;  this  common  to  Cambridge 
and  its  Heads,  415 ;  the  obligation  of 
subscription  to  religious  articles  thae 
Gublated,  44S,  512,  613;  while  the  value 
oftheUniiersity  education  was  lowered, 
its  expense  was  r^aed,  for  the  profit  of 
the  Colleges,  and  to  keep  the  academi- 
cal niunbers  down  to  their  means  of 
accommodation,  418 ;  a  reform  must 
come  from  without,  451 ;  testimonies 
of  Crevier,  Locke,  and  Agiippa  lo  this, 
429, 45S.  K«Tiewer's  allegeiions  against 
the  governors  of  the  English  Universi- 
fies  vindicated,  and  his  charges  only 
those  of  the  statutes  themselves,  436- 
439.  Table  of  the  Oiford  Houses,  in 
the  order  of  their  compai:ative  efficiency, 
as  organs  of  education,  67S,  6?3(  plan 
lor  the  iniprovemenC  of  collegia)  and 
academical  instruction,  7S5-753.  En- 
glish Univereitiee,  how  and  how  not 
wealthy,  707',  sq. 
(IniversiUes ;  English,  on  admission  of 
mssentois  lo,  458-499,  509-535  ;  supe- 
rior liberality  in  this  respect  of  the  Italian 
Universities,  which  admitted  Protest- 
ants, even  as  Professors,  356,  sij. ; 
cldm  of  Dissenters  for  admission  into 
the  public  University  of  the  strongest 
and  clearost,  458-463 ;  not  so  clear  and 
strong  into  the  Colleges,  459-403,  609  ; 
ignorant  oonfusion  of  the  University  with 
the  Colleges  generally  prevalent,  463, 
463,  501 ;  game  at  cross-purposes  by 
the  friends  and  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure, 469,  462,  463,  500,  sq. ;  how  Els. 
senters  to  be  admitted  without  violating 
principle  of  domestic  superintendence, 
464^69 ;  and  without  violating  prin- 
ciple of  religious  instruction,  469,  576, 
477-480.     Do  religious  Tests  in  Uni- 

ersl — the   negative  maintained,   480- 


499 ;  these  of  old  abandoned  in  the 
Italian  Universities,  and  latterly,  alter 
the  German,  in  the  Dutch,  483,  Have 
the  Heads  of  the  English  Universities 
proved  fidthful  Trustees?  No,  503- 
514.  Are  the  academic  oaths  obligatory 
and  permanently  obIiga1«iy  on  all  mem- 
bers oftheEugliflh  Universities  to  resist 
'the  admission  of  Dissenters^  614-533; 
Oxford  Heads  agreed  to  propose  a  re- 
peal of  the  academic  tests,  and  why 
their  resolution  was  rescinded,  514. 
University  Patronage  :  theory  and  history 
of,  315-383 ;  character  of  this  triist, 
346 ;  its  end,  347 ;  conditions  of  its 
proper  organization,  349-354 ;  in  Pad- 
ua, 354 — in  Pisa,  355 — in  Leyden,  356- 
363 — in  German  Universities,  363 — in 
Goettingen,  364;  German  authorities, 
Michaeiis  365,  Meiners  366,  Schleler- 
macher  388 ;  in  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties, 368  ;  by  a  Municipality,  368-373 ; 
here  patrons  solicited  as  for  a  favor,  and 
this  not  felt  as  an  insult,  871,  643;  by 
University  itself,  373-377;  by  the 
Crown,  377;  systems  of  Scottish  pa- 
tronage have  wrought  as  ill  as  possible, 
375-377;  patronage  by  Curators  the 
best,  378  ;  plan  for  their  appointment  in 
Edinburgh,  379-381 :  recommendation 
of  by  Burgh  Commissioners,  644,  sq. — 
See  640,  sq.,  /or  Edinburgh. 

Vernunft  and  Verstand,  modem  German 

reversal  of,  13,  14. 
Vives,  quoted,  698,  703,  t 


Ward  (Mr.  G.  R.  M.),  his  translation  of 
the  Oxford  Statutes  and  Prefiice,  535 ; 
extracts  from,  687,  sq. 

Whateiy  (Archbishop),  his  Elements  of 
Logic,  138-169. 

Whewell  (Rev.  Dr.)  on  the  study  of  Math- 
ematics, 357-384 ;  his  letter,  with  re- 
plies, 313-334. 

Whole  and  Part.     Sec  Logic. 

Wilson  (Professor  John),  576. 

Woolloy(Rev.  Dr.),  159. 

Wjttenbach,  699,  712. 
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